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LIFE AND WORKS OF HENRY 



FIELDING. 



To few only is it given to " write for all time ;" to 
nave their memories cherished, their thoughts em- 
balmed in the heart of distant posterity. But if 
few, they have been emphatically designated the 
"salt of the earth who season human kind," who 
sustain the intellectual spirit of man, who at once 
elevate and vindicate the character of humanity in 
our eyes. Without its Homer, the poetic mind of 
Greece must long have lain dormant — a compara- 
tive blank ; without Dante, Shakspeare, Milton, 
Pope, Swift, and Fielding, all, in their several walks, 
the great teachers and censors of the world, — who 
wrote in harmony with the glorious light of Gospel 
truth, where were Italy's fame, and where that ster- 
ling worth, that moral might and splendour of Eng- 
land's literature, transfused through every clime and 
city of the habitable globe 1 

If it be granted that we are to estimate the de- 
grees of celebrity enjoyed by men of letters, accord- 
ing to the influence exercised by their genius upon 
their own and succeeding times, the surest test 
perhaps of comparative merit, not many, we opine, 
will he bold enough to question the claims of one of 
the most profound investigators of human nature, 
of the most delightful yet correct interpreters of her 
character and language, to take precedence among 
the writera of English prose fiction. Should we meet 
with one critical exception, it might be enough to re- 
ply by inquiring amidst whom, amidst what splen- 
did galaxy of superior minds, the light of Fielding's 
genius asserted its power ; by how many wits of our 
luminous Augustan era he was preceded, and by 
how many more he was followed ; a host of gigantic 
intellects, whose varied powers and brilliant talent 
still yield obeisance to his master-knowledge of 
Nature in all her complicated movement* and va- 
rieties 1 

If we recur to the testimony of rival contempo- 
raries, or even of envious detractors, headed by 
Horace Walpole, to that of admiring successor*, 
confirmed by the award of unerring time ; or to the 
unbiassed judgment of the muse of Byron, who 
summed up both by pronouncing " Fielding the 
prose Homer of human nature," we find him in 
each successive era regarded as pre-eminent among 
his fellows at once for the extent and the versatility 
of his powers. In him whose brilliant but chequer- 
ed career, whose invaluable but ill-requited ser- 
vices to his country, whose elastic and indefatigable 
spirit as an author, a magistrate, and a public cha- 
racter — we now attempt to exhibit in more impor- 
tant points of view, and to challenge for him higher 
honours than have hitherto been assigued, we 
recognise not only the distinguished novelist but 
the man of sound sense and judgment, and the 
author of many excellent plans, adopted, without 
giving him either credit or remuneration, by suc- 
cessive governments ; in him we find that union of 
happy invention, " wild wit and fancy ever new," 
rendersd infinitely more fascinating by keen pene- 
tration intJ the recesses of the heart, by the closest 



observation and the widest range of experience, 
with a festive yet beneficent spirit, without which 
the novelist presents us with little more than the 
" dry bones," the tame sketches and tamer details 
of character and incident, to which the living spirit 
is denied. 

It was his generous love of truth, freedom, and 
the happiness of man; his uncompromising mag- 
nanimous exposure of the vices and errors of the 
great, and the admirable skill and courage which 
directed all his efforts in analysing the beautiful — in 
exposing the false and corrupt, which rendered 
Fielding the favourite of Byron's leisure hours, which 
disarmed the critical Goethe, and which have made 
his works the travel companions of the aged and the 
young.* 

The popular voice seldom errs ; from the verdict 
of a whole people, pronounced by the most impar- 
tial of all judges, time — there is no appeal ; and if 
estimated by this rule, Fielding must be allowed to 
have possessed the complete art of reading those sibyl 
leaves of Nature before unread ; of communing with 
her in all her varying moods ; of revealing the secret 
sources of man's motives, passions, and actions ; of 
opening new views of moral truth and character, in 
which he drew with equal skill and pathos pictures 
of joy or sorrow, and entertained us at once with a 
mimic world of reality and a creation of his own. 
Another, and perhaps not the least of his titles to 
rank highest in the scale of novelists, is the deep 
wisdom which pervades his entire works, the 
admirable and varied knowledge which he com- 
bines with the liveliest and the warmest passion ; 
the most startling and terrific pictures intermingled 
with Bcenes of perfect humour, or of pleasing repose. 
If we wished to advance still further recommenda- 
tions for our selection of Fielding in the outset, f we 
might find them in the charms of a narrative un- 
equalled in point of interest, which absorbs us while 
it allures, and which, amidst its most glowing and 
festive scenes, its boldest expressions and represen- 
tations of high and low, ever keeps in view the purest 
and noblest moral. It is the happy union, the rich 
contrast of lights and shadows which renders this 
great artist's works (for they are splendid emana- 
tions of art, and artUtical, as the critic Goethe cor- 
rectly expresses it, in the true sense of the word,) 
so enduring in reputation, so eagerly read, and so 
unceasingly new and pleasing. Though truth and 
nature may pall for a season, the taste for them can- 
not die, and as surely as it revives, will their repre- 

* Our popular novel* arc even translated into Spanish. 
'Turn Jones." indeed, has long ttoen a favourite in Spain. Il 
may Ik- remarked ttiat the most intensely national work* 
acquire the. widest refutation, Hogirth U as well known, 
and as much admired in Germany as in England, and yet he 
U Johu Bull all over. The Scotch navel* were published in 
French and German as soon as they appeared In Edinburgh. 
The fancv and imagination of Britain arc leavening the whole 
mind of Europe, and in the commerce if letters we are no 
longer, n» lierwtufore, an importing nation. (Hartley Coleridge's 
Introduction to Massiuger and Ford.) 

I See end ofj.ife, nw continuation of Series. 
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•entations from the hand of Uiia great matter continue 
to be admired. 

They display, indeed, that depth of study, rare in- 
vention, natural grouping, correct and beautiful com- 
position, with a lively fancy and vigour of execution, 
not to be met with in any single painter of his times ; 
and these, when more trivial and Derishable records 
fail to perpetuate his name, will constitute the best 
and most lasting monument of his genius. 

Henry Fielding was born April 22nd, 1707, at 
Sharpham Park, near Glastonbury, in Somersetshire. 
His family, although distinguished, in point of ances- 
try and rank, was far from being wealthy; his father 
possessing little hereditary income, and owing what 
fortune he obtained chiefly to his promotion in a 
military career. He served some time under the 
conqueror of Blenheim, and at length attained the 
rank of lieutenant-general towards the close of the 
reign of George I. and the commencement of George 
II. The general was also grandson to an earl of 
Denbigh, nearly related to the dukes of Kingston 
and other families of repute, which are Btated to 
boast one common origin with a line of monarchs. 
Gibbon, whose prepossessions in favour of high birth 
led him to dwell on the subject with so much com- 
placency, alludes to this circumstance when speak- 
ing of the noble descent of the poet Spenser, in the 
following words, containing a splendid eulogium on 
the genius of Fielding:—" The nobility of the Spen- 
ters has been illustrated and enriched by the trophies 
of Marlborough, but I exhort them to consider the 

* Faery Queen ' as the most precious jewel of their 
coronet. Our immortal Fielding was of the younger 
branch of the Earls of Denbigh, who drew their 
origin from the Counts of Hapsburg, the lineal de- 
scendants of Eltrico, in the seventh century dukes 
of Alsace. Far different have been the fortunes of 
the English and German divisions of the family of 
Hapsburg ; the former, the knights and sheriffs 
of Leicestershire, have slowly risen to the dignity of 
a peerage ; the latter, the emperors of Germany and 
kings of Spain, have threatened the liberty of the 
Old and invaded the treasures of the New World. 
The successors of Charles V. may disdain their bre- 
thren of England ; but the romance of 'Torn Jones,' 
that exquisite picture of human manners, will out- 
live the palace of the Escurial, and the imperial 
eagle of Austria." — GMon't Miaeellantout Work*. 

The mother of our author was a daughter of Judge 
Gold, one of whose immediate descendants, Sir 
Henry Gold, was likewise a baron of the exchequer. 

Besides one brother, Edmund, who became an 
officer of marines, the great novelist had four 
sisters — Catherine, Ursula, Sarah, and Beatrice. The 
third of these, Sarah, gave early proofs of talent, 
and soon became favourably known in the literary 
world for her spirited letters, and a work, entitled 

• David Simple,' of both which Fielding himself 
entertained no mean opinion, speaking of them in 
a liberal yet just spirit of criticism. This tribute 
of fraternal affection will be found in the present 
edition ; it displays a strength of feeling as well as 
judgment, which entered largely into the social and 
domestic character of the author, who, from some 
traits that will be given, seems to have been remark- 
ably attached to children and young people, and to 
have considered, like the great Nelson, " that though 
glory was a fine name, and honour a pretty bauble, 
-outh and innocence were a happier possession." 

The earlier part of Henry Fielding's education 
was committed to the care of a clergyman, the Rev. 
Mr. Oliver, who resided at the family mansion, in 
the capacity of a private tutor, and is supposed to 
have sat more than once to our young painter of 



11 living manners " for his portrait, at it is executed 
to the life in the novel of « Joseph Andrews,' under 
the title of Parson Trulliber. From this it may be 
inferred that, in after life, the pupil estimated lightly 
the character and services of his teacher, particularly 
if wc are to give credit to the likeness exhibited in 
some of the adventures. We may conclude alto, 
from the author's own observations, that he received 
from his clerical Mentor little more than the rudi- 
ments of the commonest education before he quitted 
home for the more congenial sphere of Eton ; for 
here, it is ascertained, that he soon distinguished 
himself by remarkable quickness and aptitude of 
parts, as well as by steady application to the study of 
the best Greek and Roman models. 

It was scarcely of Icsb utility to him, more parti- 
cularly in maturer life, that he there contracted an 
intimacy with many of his fellow pupils afterwards 
so celebrated as public men at the bar, or in the 
senate, including Lord Lyttleton, Mr. Fox, Mr. Pitt, 
Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, Mr. Wilmington ; 
with some of whom he continued in habits of friendly 
intercourse during life, and from others received that 
occasional sympathy and Bupport which adverse cir- 
cumstances and broken health rendered peculiarly 
acceptable, towards the close of his chequered ca- 
reer. 

So satisfactory, it would appear, was the young 
student's progress in classical learning before he had 
entered his sixteenth year, that he was considered, 
both by his masters and by the school, not only at 
possessing a sound knowledge of the languages of 
Greece and Rome, but as well versed in the perusal 
of their choicest writers. This truth, we think, 
and his continued admiration of the works of the 
best ancient authors, especially of the great prose 
writers, arc abundantly evidenced by the manner 
in which they are alluded to in his own ; and 
we may conclude that his successful application at 
this early period was as agreeable to his father as 
to himself, from the fact that, on his removal from 
Eton and his early friendships, of which he was 
often heard to speak with fond rejjret, no objection 
was made to his instantly proceeding to prosecute 
his farther studies under the able and learned pro- 
fessors of the University of Leyden. There he had 
every advantage, which a student so advanced and 
prepared, as he was, for still more successful efforts, 
could be expected to derive from associating with 
men of first-rate abilities ; and though young (being 
then only in his eighteenth year), full of vivacity 
and constitutionally fond of pleasure, he lost no 
time in placing himself under the tuition of the cele- 
brated Vitriarius, Professor of Civil Law, and the 
author of a Latin work, distinguished for its ability 
and learning, with the laudable resolution to inform 
and improve his mind to the utmost of his power. 
He was regular in his attendance upon the different 
lectures ; appears to have taken notes, and even 
thus early to have omitted no opportunities of 
making his remarks and observations upon what he 
heard and saw — much of which he was doubtless 
enabled, subsequently, to turn to good account. 
Without discontinuing his attention to the classical 
and ancient writers, he now also devoted himself, 
with assiduity, to the study of the Civil Law, and. 
with a marked proficiency which, while it won the 
approbation of the learned, promised, at no distant 
day, to raise him to eminence in that path, should 
he pursue it professionally, or in any other which 
he might choose for the exertion of his brilliant 
talents. 

It is to be regretted that, while thus laudably en. 
gaged in completing a course of liberal studies, such 
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as, with the advantages of birth and station, might 
have raised him to eminence in public life, Field- 
ing's residence at Lcyden should have been dis- 
agreeably interrupted by circumstances over which 
he had no control. Before he had attained his 
twentieth year his pecuniary supplies began to fail 
him ; for though a kind and considerate parent. 
General Fielding was unable to support his son in a 
manner becoming the younger branch of a noble 
family. Hence the fruitful source of the author's 
early embarrassments, and of his subsequent suffer- 
ings and misfortunes. Having been brought up 
with views of life opposed to everything like re- 
stricted economy or sord id cares, and influenced by 
a spirit and love of gaiety perhaps exceeding the 
usual temperament of genius, he could never forget 
that he occupied the position of au educated man 
and a gentleman. To him, therefore, the second 
marriage contracted by General Fielding (he com- 
mitted matrimony four times, and had families as 
large as king Priam), and the rapidly-increasing 
claims by which it was followed, was an event of 
serious import : the Leyden scholar was thrown al- 
most at once upon his own resources ; and in the 
year 1727 he found himself compelled to return 
rather suddenly to England. 

But Fielding's was not a disposition to be dis- 
mayed by difficulties ; and this elasticity of mind, 
which rose with vigorous reaction from the pressure 
of circumstances, is, perhaps, one of the most re- 
markable traits in his character, and essentially con- 
nected with the production of some of his ablest 
works. No author has drawn more largely upon 
his own personal experience, his actual position in 
soeiety, his constant observation, his social character 
and relations, even to the chief incidents and ad- 
ventures of his life. 

Upon his arrival in England he almost imme- 
diately repaired to London ; aud, though still a minor, 
found himself comparatively his own master, and 
left, with slight assistance, to chalk out his own path 
to distinction. He now renewed his intercourse 
with some of his early friends : I/ord Lyttleton, in 
particular, became attached to his society ; the viva- 
city of his wit, his playful fancy aud rich humour, 
combined with his love of social enjoyment and the 
pleasures peculiar to his age, renderiug his conver- 
sation highly agreeable no less to persons of rank 
than to tbc chief literary men and dramatists of the 
day. Within a very few months after he became 
known to the celebrated Garrick, and to the survivors 
of that brilliant epoch which still cast its splen- 
dour over the Georgian era, he commenced as a 
regular writer for the stage, and while yet in his 
twentieth year (in 1727), produced his first comedy 
of 4 Love in several Masques.' To this he was, in 
fact, compelled by the extreme scantiness of his 
finances ; for though he was nominally allowed 200/. 
per annum, it was a well-known observation of the 
author, who could be humorous even at his own 
expense, that •* it was an allowance which anybody 
might pay who would." It is evident, indeed, that 
he considered his youthful profession of a dramatist 
rather as a resource than a matter of choice* by his 
observation in after life — that he abandoned the 
Writing of comedies exactly at the time when he 
ought first to have turned his attention that way. 
From one of the prefaces to these juvenilia, in which 
he relates some anecdotes of himself and Garrick (as 
in that of 4 The Fathers,' of which the great actor 
wrote the prologue, besides interesting himself 
warmly in its success), it would appear that Fielding 
had not embraced the profession am amore ; and in 
his warm eulogies on the comic talent of Mrs. Cent- 
Uvre it seems as if he were conscious of his infe- 



riority, especially in the points of spirited repartee 
and bold witty dialogue. 

His first effort, nevertheless, was not unsuccessful, 
though its representation immediately followed that 
of the popular comedy of the * Provoked Husband ;' 
and the author made it his boast " that none had 
ever appeared so early on the stage." He had to 
contend with difficulties which seemed rather '« to 
require," he says, ** the superior force of a Wycherly 
or a Congrcve, than of a raw and unexperienced 
pen. However, such was the candour of the audi- 
ence, the play was received with greater satisfaction 
than I should have promised myself, from its merit, 
had it even preceded the ' Provoked Husband.' " 

From that period the young dramatist, yet scarcely 
in his twenty-first year, devoted himself assiduously 
to the comic muse, and annually " produced a crop of 
pieces," both comedies and farces, few of which, how- 
ever, became favourites, or obtained a permanent foot- 
ing upon the stage. As necessitous as he was witty, 
and, like Goldsmith, eager to obtain fresh supplies 
for the gratification of his social pleasures, he threw 
them off with a rapidity and consequent carelessness 
as little favourable to their correctness as to their 
future celebrity. His second play, the 'Temple Beau,' 
which appeared in 17 2H, was also well received ; 
though very imperfect, it possessed spirit and real 
humour ; and he thus became permanently con- 
nected with the theatres up to the time of his hist 
marriage. 

While it must be acknowledged that Fielding's 
genius was not decidedly dramatic, it was something 
that he escaped disapprobation, though he was at 
times received with indifference. His success was 
not always brilliant ; still less was it adequate to sup- 
port him on that scale of expense which his social 
habits, fashionable company, and not unfrequently 
his kindness and generosity to others, rendered an 
absolute want, especially in a man of strong animal 
spirits, sound constitution, ardour of pursuit, and 
extreme vivacity of disposition. In those temporary 
embarrassments, to which he was often liable, even 
at this early period, added to the interruption of his 
annual stipend, and his own want of prudential con- 
siderations, he was compelled to receive assistance 
from men of rank, to whom his family connexions, 
and still more his conversational powers and rare 
humour had introduced him. Not a few of these, 
like Lord Lyttleton, were among his early acquaint- 
ances; and how justly, at this time, that nobleman 
and his friends must have appreciated the talents oi 
the young author, appears from an observation sub- 
sequently made by him, speaking of Pope, Swift, 
and other wits of that age, namely, " that Harry 
Fielding had more wit and humour than all the 
persons they had been speaking of put together." 
It is not extraordinary, then, that his society should 
now have been sought by men of rank and talent, 
or that he should have been treated in the same ge- 
nerous and distinguished manner by the Duke of 
Richmond, the Duke of Roxburgh, and John Duke 
of Argyle. In fact, during his entire dramatic ca- 
reer, (between the year 1727 and 1736), in which 
nearly all his comedies and farces were composed, 
Fielding continued to enjoy the frietiship and pa- 
tronage of his noble contemporaries, and, before his 
thirtieth year, had produced no less than eighteen 
theatrical pieces, including plays and farces, besides 
a few which appeared at a subsequent period. 
Though unequal, and deficient in some of the pe- 
culiar requisites for distinguished success upon the 
stage, they gave promise of riper powers, and as pre- 
senting the complete theatre of an author so cele- 
brated in his other productions, they have been pre- 
served entire in the present edition of his works. 
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Hit 4 Tasquiii alone, is a masterpiece of satire in it* 



It ha* been well remarked, indeed, of Fielding's 
dramatic character, that though the plan of hit piece* 
u not always regular, yet he is often happy in his 
style and diction, and in every group that he has ex- 
hibited there are to be seen particular delineations 
that will amply recompense the attention bestowed 
upon them. Though no man in the opinion of that 
ingenious and discriminating biographer, Dr. Aikin, 
had a stronger perception of the ludicrous in cha- 
racters, and though he painted the detached scenes 
with humour, yet a want of true delicacy to distin- 
guish between the comic, or the grotesque and ex- 
travagant, and defect of care and judgment in the 
business of the drama, prevented him from obtaining 
excellence in this specicB of composition. 

It is most probable, however, that his inferiority 
as a dramatist is partly to be attributed to the rapid 
manner in which he composed his plays, and to the 
unfavourable situation in which he was placed, as 
well as to the disadvantage of his having commenced 
so difficult a species of composition at too early a 
period of life. Perhaps, also, he possessed greater 
talent for painting in detail, than for placing a variety 
of characters before the spectator, by a few bold de- 
cided strokes of the pencil ; for it is thought, that 
two different classes of mind are required for these 
distinct species of production, and the same writer, it 
has been remarked, rarely succeeds in both. It 
would appear equally true of a sister art, for the 
ingenious Retsch, who is considered so incomparable 
in his dramatic outlines, is very inferior to himself, 
in respect to finished composition. From the haste, 
moreover, in which Fielding wrote to supply his 
continually recurring necessities, without even re- 
vising or correcting many of his pieces, he may be 
said to have furnished rather the materials than the 
wrought productions of art, calculated for brilliant 
scenic effect. He was known frequently to enter 
into an engagement over night with some manager, 
to bring him a play at a certain hour, and then to 
go to his lodgings after spending the evening at a 
tavern (the club assembly of the day), and write a 
scene on the papers in which he had wrapped his 
tobacco ; and to be ready with his composition for 
the players next morning to rehearse it. We must 
remember, at the same time, with regard to these ex- 
tempore efforts, that pot a few of Fielding's pieces 
are little more than free translation, or adaptations 
from the French, and among these, perhaps, that of 

• L'Avare* of Molierc, presented under the title of 

• The Miser,' was one of the most successful. In 
some of his satirical passages, the author touched 
(too freely for a corrupt court and ministry) upon 
political topics, and he was one of the writers who, 
by indulging their bold and caustic vein, particularly 
in the cutting satire of his 4 Pasquin,' contributed 
to the act for limiting the number of theatres, and 
submitting dramatic performances to the cruel pro- 
cess of the pruning knife, in the hands of the Lord 
Chamberlain. The satire of Fielding's comedy is 
exceedingly keen and severe on the characters of 
*' the great," as he ironically calls them, and on the 
habits of fashionable life ; and for this reason, perhaps, 
they would have been eminently adapted, with greater 
care and revision, to appear with advantage before 
the public. If the comedy of 4 Pasquin,' snys Mr. 
Murphy, 44 were restored to the stage, it would be a 
more favourite entertainment with our audiences than 
the much admired ' Rehearsal.' " A more rational 
one it certainly would be, as it must undoubtedly 
be better understood. Though its success was con- 
siderable, it never shone forth with a lustre equal to 
its merit ; and yet it is aromoositiou that might have 



dose honour to the Athenian stage, when the middle 
comedy, under the authority of the laws, made use 
of fictitious names, to satirise vice and folly, however 
disguised by honours and employments. But the 
middle comedy did not nourish long at Athens ; the 
archness of its aim, and the poignancy of its satire, 
soon became offensive to the officers of state ; a law 
was made to prohibit those oblique strokes of wit ; 
and the comic muse was restrained from all indul- 
gences of personal satire, however humorously 
drawn under the appearance of imaginary character*. 
The same fate attended the use of the middle comedy 
in England ; and it is said, that the wit and humour 
of our modern Aristophanes, whose quarry in some 
of his piece's, particularly the 4 Historical Register/ 
was higher game than in prudence he should have 
chosen, were principal instruments in provoking that 
law under which the British theatre has groaned 
ever since. It has been also observed by Warburton, 
the author of the 4 Divine Legation,' that comic 
satire is like a two-edged sword, and is susceptible 
of great abuse ; which he illustrates by an anecdote 
of the court of Charles II. 44 This weapon in the 
dissolute times of Charles II. completed the ruin of 
the best minister of that age. The historians tell us 
that chancellor Hyde was brought into his majesty's 
contempt by this odd court argument ; they mi- 
micked his walk and gesture, with a fire-shovel and 
bellows for the mace and purse. Thus, it being the 
representation, and not the object represented, which 
strikes the fancy, vice and virtue must fall indiffe- 
rently before it." 

The objects, however, of Fielding's satire were 
always of a legitimate kind ; and in no part of his 
works do we find anything like a sneer, either against 
religion or virtue. His farces partook all of the 
same character; they were admirable burlesque 
representations, and they were almost invariably 
successful. The production only of two or three 
mornings, and struck off in the heat of the moment, 
they nevertheless pleased the public, and still con- 
tinue to enliven our winters on the stage, by the 
exquisite manner in which they hit the object at 
which they are aimed. 44 The representations," saya 
Bishop Hurd, 4 ' of common nature may either be taken 
accurately, so as to reflect a faithful and exact imapj 
of their original, which alone is that I should call 
comedy ; or they may be forced or overcharged above 
the simple and just proportions of nature, as when 
the excesses of a few are given for standing cha- 
racters ; when not the roan in general, but the pas- 
sion is described, or when, in the draught of the 
man, the leading feature is extended beyond mea- 
sure ; and iu these caws, the representation holds 
of the province of farce." This is a just aud accurate 
definition, and the farces of Fielding comprehend 
all that is required : the mock tragedy of • Tom Thumb* 
is considered replete with as tine a parody as per- 
haps has ever been written ; the 4 Lottery ,' 4 The 
Intriguing Chambermaid,' and the 4 Virgin Un- 
masked,' besides the real entertainment they afford, 
had also, on their first appearance, ti e merit of 
bringing out the comic genius of some of our best 
actresses. Of Mrs. Clive in particular, the author 
observes in oue of his prefaces — I cannot help re- 
flecting that the town has one obligation to me, who 
made the first discovery of your just capacity, and 
brought you earlier forward on the theatre than the 
ignorance of some, and the envy of others, would 
otherwise have permitted. I shall not here dwell 
on anything so well known as your theatrical merit ; 
which one of the finest judges, and the greatest man 
of his age, hath acknowledged to exceed, iu humour, 
that of any of your predecessors in his time." 

Notwithstanding the indisp itable merit of s( me 
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of his comic productions, Fielding's finances con- 
tiuuetl still in a dilapidated condition ; for the remu- 
neration he obtained was decidedly inadequate to his 
expenses. When we consider that by his own account 
he gained by the * Wedding Day,' which was per- 
formed six nights with unremitted applause, only 
fifty pounds, we are not surprised that he should 
have required the occasional assistance of his friends. 
And fortunately he now extended his acquaintance, 
with a few persons of merit as well as distinction ; 
and the refinement of modern clubs being unknown, 
the grand resort of literary wit and fashion, and 
too often of dissipation, were the favourite taverns 
of the day.* 

But in the midst of his dramatic career^ surrounded 
by the witty, the gay, and the idle, both in the green- 
room, and in private circles, he was happily rescued 
from his growing habits of a reckless unsettled life, 
by the force of a virtuous attachment. Towards the 
end of 1734, when in the 27th year of his age, he 
became acquainted with a young lady from Salisbury, 
a Miss Cradock, whose beauty and accomplishments 
at once attracted and rivettcd his affections. She 
was possessed of little fortune, not exceeding fif- 
teen hundred pounds ; yet that was no bar to their 
immediate union ; for where his feelings were deeply 
interested, Fielding was always a poor calculator of 
future expectancies. Nearly at the same time, by 
the death of his mother, he succeeded to a small 
estate at Slower in Dorsetshire, which produced an 
incotne of rather more than two hundred a year ; a 
sum sufficient, together with the strenuous and well- 
directed exertion of his talents, to have secured him 
from anxiety, with regard to the important step which 
he had taken. After a brief residence in town, it is 
not surprising that he consulted his young bride's 
wishes, though scarcely in unison with his own, in 
retiring to their little estate in the country ; he made 
indeed serious resolutions to abandon his town con- 
nexions, to bid adieu to the lighter pursuits and 
gaieties of his youth, and withdrawing entirely from 
the theatres, (with the exception of such pieces as 
he had already in progress,) to add to his still re- 
stricted income, by undertaking works which might 
obtain a more permanent hold upon the public favour. 
He was ardently attached to his wife, and in fact 
resolved, from that time, to become a prudent man 
(and few had stronger sense, or a more sound and 
penetrating judgment) ; to seek happiness where 
only it was to be found, in the performance of social 
duties, and the cultivation of domestic affections; 
add to these motives, the absorbing charms of study, 
(for like Cervantes, he was passionately attached to 
reading, and extending his ideas by all means within 
his reach,) and of literary composition, and there 
appeared every prospect of rational happiness, and 
even of an enviable life. But, alas '. for the weakness 
of human vows, and the inconstancy of human 
wishes! — early habits arising from his family con- 
nexions, and mode of education, had cast their 
chains too firmly round him, and he was a remark- 
able example of the truth of our great moral poet's 
melancholy, but too well-founded sentiment, de- 
rived from close knowledge of the infirmity of the 
best natural disposition, however free from the 
worldly character : 

•That young Harry Fietdiusr, tike Hums, and n few of that 
'* vivacious species," win admirably gifti-d to do the honour* 
of the Bacchanalian rites, to the infinite delight of Motniut and 
his crew, " making night jovial," there is little reason from all 
contemporary authorities to doubt: and as liulcwe apprehend 
that early dissipation, want of regular habits, and execute* so 
difficult for genius to guard against, laid the ground work of 
diM-ase. and of that premature decay to which, in the prion- of 
life, he fell a m< lira 



" Weak and irresolute is 1 
The purpose of to-day. 
Woven wiUi pains into his plan. 
To-morrow rends away." — Cute per. 

And thus it was with one whose rare abilities, in- 
timate knowledge of life, which he had often drawn 
and exposed with all its vices and weaknesses, and 
whose power of penetrating character gave him a 
pre-eminence in knowledge over other men ; so that 
in his own words, while •■ he Baw and approved the 
best, he still followed the roost dangerous path." 
Unfortunately, too, he was surrounded by neighbour* 
whose superior wealth and studied ostentation, per- 
haps mingled with little oversights, and real or 
imaginary neglect, may have piqued his family pride, 
and gradually urged him into expenses and an ap. 
pearance of ease and independence which his for- 
tune was ill calculated to support. It is probable 
that he saw all the consequences of his conduct 
while attempting to vie in some degree with the 
landed gentry of the country, and to visit them on 
equal terms. He encumbered himself with a retinue 
ofli very-servants, and kept his dogs and horses, with 
an improvidence seldom heard of even in the annals 
of authorship. Had he come into possession of 
more thousands than he had hundreds at command, 
he could not have assumed more gentlemanly con* 
fidence, more ease and equality in his intercourse 
with men of rank ; and there is little doubt that, if 
circumstances had favoured him, no man was more 
eminently calculated, by his superior abilities an 1 
many estimable qualities, to have adorned a much 
higher and a more influential station. As a lord- 
lieutenant of a county, as a judge or supreme ma- 
gistrate, his sterling sense, bis extensive knowledge 
of the world, and of the characters and motives of 
men would have rendered him an invaluable public 
officer. But it is more than probable that the world 
would then have been deprived of those inimitable 
master-pieces upon which his reputation so broadly 
rests ; for it is evident that their peculiar merit con- 
sists in being perfect transcripts of the author's own 
heart and mind, of his individual and original cha- 
racter and power of observation ; that they were, in 
fact, the genuine productions of the great school of 
experience and adversity. Both in 'Joseph An- 
drews ' and in ' Amelia ' he may be said to have given 
us the real history of his life, with all its chequered in- 
cidents and events ; its continual cares and anxieties ; 
its brief impassioned intervals of social hilarity and 
enjoyment. In the retired country gentleman of 
'Joseph Andrews,' who relates his adventures to 
parson Adams ; and in his hero Booth, he as in- 
geniously and feelingly blended his own adventures, 
his own weaknesses and good qualities as a man. 
When Booth dwells upon his conjugal affection, 
upon his imprudence, and his fears for the life of his 
Amelia, it is still Henry Fielding who speaks. 
And we have also the authority of Richardson for 
asserting that his first wife sat for the favourite 
'Amelia* of the author. When he describes 
Booth's fondness, from a boy, for driving a coach ; 
his extending his farm, and forgetting the excellent 
advice of Dr. Harrison, he evidently reflects upon 
his own imprudence in yielding to his natural dis- 
position for a social and independent style of living, 
in accordance rather with his early education and 
wishes than with prudential considerations. In 
other words " he set up his coach," and, with ad- 
mirable strokes of ironical humour, he describes the 
result. " The consequence of setting up this poor 
old coach is inconceivable. Before this, as my wife 
and myself had very little distinguished ourselves from 
the other fanners and their wives, either in our dress 
or our way of living, they treated us as their equals; 
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but now they began to consider us as elevating 
ourselves into a state of superiority, anil imme- 
diately began to envy, hate, and declare war against 
us. The neighbouring little squires too, were un- 
easy to see a poor renter become their equal in a mat- 
ter in which they placed so much dignity ; and not 
doubting but it arose in me from the same ostenta- 
tion, they began to hate me likewise, and turn my 
equipage into ridicule, asserting that my horses, which 
were as well matched as any in the kingdom, were 
of different colours and sixes, with much more of that 
kind of wit the only basis of which is lying." 

The foregoing is an admirably wrought picture, 
and exactly describes Fielding's own position during 
his three years' residence in the country after his 
marriage. Unable wholly to shut out the rustic 
world around him, he could scarcely have appeared 
in a less congenial sphere ; he occupied no decided 
station ; and as a small landed proprietor, with the 
high feelings and accomplishments of a gentleman 
and a man of letters, he was a kind of anomaly in 
the world of property, and may be said to have had 
no equals, no superiors, no inferiors, much less friends 
or companions with w hom he could associate upon 
agreed and appropriate terms. 

In this dilemma, Fielding adopted the expedient 
recommended to the traveller " of doing as they do 
at Rome ;" as the best recijtc for making time pass 
less disagreeably. Forgetting his judicious resolves, 
and unsatisfied with rural and literary pursuits 
calculated to add something to his restricted income, 
though, at the same time, fondly attached to his 
family, and delighting in the pastimes of children, — 
" his chief pleasure," we are told, " consisted in 
society and convivial mirth ;" hospitality threw 
open his doors, and in less than three years, enter- 
tainments, hounds, and horses entirely devoured a 
little patrimony which might have secured him in- 
dependence and a character free from those impu- 
tations which mankind generally put upon the 
actions of a man whose imprudence has led him 
into difficulties. 

When once it has become the fashion to con- 
demn, few, it has been remarked, " arc willing to 
distinguish between the impulses of necessity and 
the inclinations of the heart." But let those who 
wish to estimate at its real worth the character and 
conduct of our great novelist, read the vindication 
of him, written after his death, by his friend Lord 
Lyttleton ; and they will cease to judge the actions 
of a man possessed of genius and sensibility like his 
too closely by the standard set up as rules for the 
direction of common minds. If the world will try 
genius by its own rules, and wish to reduce it to its 
own level of morality and mental quietude, that 
world has no right to bask in the sunny smiles of its 
fancy ; to warm its torpid feeling in the flashes of 
its wit ; to exult in the triumph, and share in the 
spoilt of iU all-conquering intellect. For genius 
may be said, in the words of our greatest poet, to 
be " like the imagination itself, all compact ;" the 
world should be content and grateful to take it as it 
is ; and wise and charitable enough to reflect that 
had Fielding been the cool and calculating money- 
maker, the quiet country farmer, eager only to in- 
crease his store, he might indeed have died M worth 
something," in the world's acceptation of the term, 
but might never have been impelled by the force of 
circumstances, acting upon his inventive and vigorous 
powers, to produce masterpieces capable of enter- 
taining and instructing that world through countless 
generations. If genius, moreover, carried away by 
some of the finest and strongest impulses of our 
nature, is apt to err, it is often its own worst enemy ; 
it* regrets are rendered more acute by keener sensi- 



bility, and its offences arc visited by the world 
which it cheers and enlightens with the bitter penal- 
ties of a stern, unrelenting severity. It is the war of 
Plutua and Mammon against superior intellect,— of 
darkness against light. The punishment which 
genius, like that of Burns and Fielding, almost in- 
variably inflicts upon itself, by omitting to walk with 
the worldly-wise, and plodding, to take advantage of 
the tide of fortune ; compelled to pass the remainder 
of its days, like those of our author, amidst heroic 
but unavailing efforts, is not thought sufficient with- 
out the sneers of the proud and wealthy, the envy 
of meaner minds, the jealousy of contemporaries, 
and the poisoned shafts of surviving malice. • 

With a mind and magnanimity, above wasting its 
energies in vain complaints and repining*, and of 
which many a more worldly-minded man would 
have been incapable, Fielding now resolved to re- 
sume the study of the law, which he had pursued 
with such unremitted assiduity at the University of 
Lcyden. With this view, he immediately returned 
to London, and, at the age of thirty, entered himself 
a student of the Inner Temple. Eager to retrieve 
his dilapidated fortune, he applied himself, with ex- 
emplary diligence, to his legal studies, regularly kept 
his terms, and omitted no occasion of forming pro- 
fessional connexions. At the same time, with a 
laudable anxiety to mitigate the consequences of his 
own imprudence, he resumed his compositions for 
the stage ; he also connected himself with the few 
publie prints then in existence, projected new publi- 
cations ; and, besides his numerous prefaces, poems, 
and other pieces, which he subsequently published 
under the title of * Miscellanies,' wrote essays and 
tracts upon political and other subjects. Never, 
perhaps, was there a stronger example of industry 
and energy of heart and mind ; no toil, no difficulties 
deterred him ; and there seems little doubt that, had 
not his health given way under such intense appli- 
cation, he would soon have become a distinguished 
ornament of the English bar. 

It is gratifying, however, to reflect that his ho- 
nourable toils (for few perhaps who have once lost 
their property, willingly again encounter the labour 
necessary to regain it,) were still cheered by the 
smiles of an approving conscience, and by his af- 
fection for a wife and children to whom he was 
tenderly attached. The proofs of friendship also 
which he met with from men of professional rank 
and abilities, both at this and at a subsequent period, 
must have encouraged him in his arduous efforts, 
formed the best answer to the calumnies of his ene- 
mies, and did lasting honour to his memory. Not- 
withstanding the temptations to former gaiety and 
levity, especially in the dramatic world, and in 
bringing forward some new performance, or amidst 
occasional dissipations, nothing could repress hia 
thirst of knowledge and the delight he felt in ac- 
quiring fresh stores from which he embellished his 
inimitable pictures of life ; and with such intense 
ardour did he follow up his favourite studies, in ad- 
dition to his legal acquisitions, that he was frequently 
known to retire late at night from a convivial meet* 
iug and proceed to read and make extracts from the 
most abstruse authors before he retired to rest ; and 
in this habit he continued while the vigour of his 
constitution and his indefatigable energy supported 
him. But the sword was fast wearing out the 
scabbard. 

* Of the unjust and disparaging manner in which Swift, 
Boliugtiroke, aud that ace of wits, spoke of Kicldiuic » early 
efforts, and were succeeded by Horace Walpnle. Richardson, 
nnd his partisans, who attacked, not only bis more matured 
labours, l»it his character, not a few instances have been pr« 
served in the annals of literary -modal. Tliey form, per Imp*, 
the best criterion of h i superiority. 
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At length the time of his probation expired, and 
Henry Fielding was called to the bar; not having 
kept his terms merely for the sake of form, he v*as 
eager to make his legal studies useful to his family, 
and to leave no means untried to advance himself in 
practice. With sufficient learning, strong natural 
ability and a good head, as it is termed, for the law, 
he had now a fair prospect of retrieving his affairs ; 
was regular in his attendance at Westminster, and 
on the Western Circuit, where he soon became 
favourably known. We are told by Chalmers, that a 
tradition respecting the new barrister had been pre- 
served by the gentlemen of the Western Circuit, and 
though not quite consistent with the account given 
by Murphy, it is perfectly in accordance with the 
idea entertained of his humour and character. Hav- 
ing attended the judges two or three years, it seems, 
without the least prospect of success, Fielding pub- 
lished proposals for a new law book : and this being 
circulated about the country, the young barrister was 
at the ensuing assizes loaded with briefs at every town 
in the circuit. But it is added that his practice, thus 
suddenly increased, was observed almost as suddenly 
to leave him. It is true that his success was of very 
short duration, though the real cause for it is not here 
assigned. Fielding had already begun to feel his way, 
and had produced a favourable impression of his 
abilities and skill as a pleader, when his dearest 
hopes and prospects were suddenly blighted. Re- 
peated attacks of the gout had already undermined 
a constitution naturally strong ; and early dissipation, 
late hours, severe study, with the exertion of vigor- 
ous intellect in literary composition always upon the 
spur, added to family anxieties, had produced prema- 
ture lassitude, the symptoms of which be had too 
long neglected. Still he did not relax his efforts to turn 
his legal acquisitions to account. Possessing a sound 
knowledge of jurisprudence, he directed his research 
to crown law, and prepared a voluminous Digest of the 
Statutes at Large, in two folio volumes, which evince 
the industry and perseverance of which he was capa- 
ble ; but they failed to supply his present exigencies, 
and remained unpublished in the hands of his brother, 
Sir John Fielding, who succeeded him in his office 
of a Middlesex magistrate. Nothing, in fact, could 
overcome the disadvantage of his continued absence 
from the courts ; and again, with fortune and repu- 
tation almost within his grasp, Fielding was com- 
pelled to relinquish his hopes derived from publica- 
tions on the law, and to renew his applications to 
the comic muse, in the person of the managers of 
the theatres. Far from being enabled to engage in 
several important works which he had projected, he 
was now obliged to find a substitute for the law, and 
to provide for the morrow as it came. There were 
few subjects of the day upon which he did not ex- 
ercise hit well -practised pen ; and it was at this time 
that he contributed largely to the * Champion,' a 
paper chiefly indebted for its reputation to his sup- 
port. Many of its best articles, on a great variety of 
topics, bear intrinsic evidences of his hand, though 
it would be difficult at this time to adopt them with 
certainty in an edition of his works ; nor could they 
perhaps add anything to a reputation like his. Such 
as arc known, however, to be from his pen, are given ; 
though in irregular numbers, and marked in the 
same order as they first appeared. But the best 
proof of his talent for periodical writing was the 
manner in which that journal fell in public esteem 
when placed under other auspices, and the fact that 
none of the essays were republished, except two 
volumes, which included the exact time when Field- 
ing was the principal author of the work. 

In speaking of this eventful period of his life it is 
impossible to withhold the expression of our admi- 



ration, in common with all his biographers, of the 
singular force and vigour of his mind : when under 
the most discouraging circumstances — the loss of 
comparative fortune — of health— of the fruits of years 
of successful toil, his body lacerated, as Mr. Murphy 
describes it, by the acutest pains, with a family 
looking up to him for immediate support, he wus 
still capable, with a degree of Christian fortitude, 
almost unexampled, to produce, as it were, extem- 
pore, a play, a farce, a pamphlet or a newspaper. 
Nay, like Cervantes, whom he raoBt resembled in 
his wit as well as genius, he could jest upon bis 
misfortunes, and make his own sufferings a source 
of entertainment to the rest of the world. One of 
these harmless satires upon himself, — ironical hits 
at his own evil fortune, by which only wits can re- 
venge themselves upon her malice, we possess from 
the pen of Fielding, in the form of an epistle to Sir 
Robert Walpole ; and we give it here, as forcibly 
applying to his actual position, and as a humorous 
concentration upon one object of all H the slings 
and arrows of outrageous fortune" at once : — 

" While at the helm of »uie you ride. 
Our nation'* envy, i»nd lu pride ; 
While foreign courts, with woudcr guc, 
And curve those councils w hich they praise ; 
Would you not wonder, sir. to view 
Yt>ur hard a greater man than you ? 
Which that he It, you eanuot doubt. 
When you have read the sequel out. 
You know, great sir. thai ancient fellow.. 
Philosopher*, and such folks, tell us. 
No great analogy between 
Greatness and happiness is seen. 
If then, as it might follow straight. 
Wretched to be, i* to be great ; 
Forbid it, gods, that you should try 
What 'tis to be so great as 1 1 

The family that dine* the latest 
Is in our .treet esteemed the greatest; 
But latest hours must surely I all 
'Fore him who never dines at all. 
Your taste in architect, yon know 
Hath been admired by friend and foe; 
But can jour earthly dome* compare 
With all my castles— in the air ? 
We 're often taught, it doth behove us 
To think those greater, who 're above as ; 
Another instance of my glory. 
Who Ine above you, twice two story ; 
And from my garret can look down 
On the whole street of Arlington. 
Greatness by poets still is painted 
With many followers acquainted : 
This too doth in my favour speak ; 
Your levee is but twice a week ; 
From mine I can exclude but one day. 
My door is quiet on a Suuday. 

Doth your great bard claim less asccudaace. 

Familiar you to admiration 

May be approached by all the nation ; 

While I, like the Mogul in Indo. 

Am never seen but at my window. 

If, with my greatness, you 're offended. 

The fault is easily amended ; 

For I '11 come down, with wond'rous ease. 

Into whatever place yon please. 

I 'm not ambiUous ; little matter* 

WU1 serve us great, but humble creatures. 

Suppose a secretary o' this isle. 

Just to be doing with a while ; 

Admiral, gen' ral. judge, or bishop : 

Or I can foreign treaties dish up. 

If the good genius of the nation 

Should call me to negotiation, 

Tuscan and French are in my head, 

Latin I write, and Greek— I read. 

If you should ask. what please* best ? 

To get the most, and do the least. 

What fittest for ?— You know, I ni sure, 

1 'm fittest (or— a sine-cure." 

While on the subject of the author's poetical and 
miscellaneous pieces, it will be interesting perhaps te 
give his own opinions contained in a very amusing 
preface, where he justly describes them as treating of 
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subjects which boar not the least relation to each 
other. Perhaps," he adds, "what Martial says of 
his epigrams may be applicable to these several pro- 
ductions: Sunt bona, sunt qu&dam mcdiocria, sunt mala 
plura;" and it must be admitted that the latter desig- 
nation is the most appropriate with reference to the 
correctness, wit, or other merits, of some of his poe- 
tical compositions. Still we ought not to forget they 
were written, when very young, by a student in his 
gayer hours, and were productions of the heart 
rather than of the head. Neither then nor subse- 
quently did the author profess to make poetry his 
pursuit ; his occasional essays were of the slightest 
texture — were chiefly the garnish of his comedies 
and farces, or mere jeux-cfesprit thrown off in the 
spirit of the moment. In few instances were they 
of a serious turn, though his adaptation of part of 
the sixth satire of Juvenal (originally sketched out 
before he was twenly), and a very spirited version, 
is a proof that he possessed considerable talent for 
satirical composition. It has been supposed that 
this imitation was intended as a satirical reflection 
upon one of his female acquaintance ; but if we may 
believe the author's own interpretation of its object, 
it was not so : •« for my part," he says, " I am much 
more inclined to panegyric on that amiable sex 
which I have always thought treated with a very- 
unjust severity by ours, who censure them for faults 
(if they are truly such) into which we ourselves 
allure and betray them"— a sentiment as amiable 
and generous as it is just. • 

It is equally amusing and instructive to trace the 
author's views as described by himself in his pre- 
fatory remarks on other subjects. Speaking of his 

• Essay on Conversation,' he observes, "that his design 
in it will at least be allowed good, being to ridicule 
out of society one of the most pernicious evils which 
attends it — pampering the gross appetites of selfish- 
ness and ill-nature with the shame and disquietude 
of others, whereas I have endeavoured in it to show 
that true good breeding consists in contributing 
with our utmost power to the satisfaction and hap- 
piness of all around us." The author displays 
throughout the same just and discriminating taste, 
with intimate knowledge of character and manners 
as met with in the world. In his • Essay on the Know- 
ledge of the Characters of Men * he endeavoured, 
he says, to expose a second great evil, namely, hypo- 
crisy — the bane of all virtue, morality, and good- 
ness ; and to arm as well as ho could the honest, 
undesigning, open-hearted man, who is generally 
the prey of this monster, against it. He maintained 
with honest real that most mischiefs (especially 
those which fall on the worthiest part of mankind) 
owe their original to this detestable vice. 

On the subject of a 'Journey from this World to 
the Next,' he says, it would be paying a very mean 
compliment to the human understanding to suppose 
him under the necessity of vindicating himself from 
designing in an allegory of that kind to oppose any 
present system, or to erect a new one of his own. 
•• Perhaps," he continues, " the fault may lie rather 
in the heart than in the head, and I may be mis- 
represented without being misunderstood. " If there 
be any such men I am sorry for it ; the good-natured 
reader will not, I believe, want any assistance from 
me to disappoint their malice." The author farther 
adds this remarkable observation — " I profess fiction 
only ; " which, if we apply it to his productions 
generally, shows how well lie estimated the peculiar 
powers which he possessed, and which he was now 
preparing more fully to develop. 

In adverting to the origin of his comedy of the 

• Cood-natured Man,' the author gives aluo some 
particulars of his acquaintance with the celebrated 



Garrick, whose kind offices and skilful exertions Ir. 
favour of his comic muse he has so often gratefully 
acknowledged. «' Mr. Garrick, whose abilities as an 
actor will, I hope, rouse up better writers for the 
stage than myself, asked me one evening if I had 
any play by me, telling me he was desirous of ap- 
pearing in a new part. 1 answered him I had one 
almost finished ; but I conceived it so little the 
manager's interest to produce anything new on his 
stage this season, that I should not think of ottering 
it him, as I apprehended he would find some excuse 
to refuse and adhere to the ' theatrical politics ' oi 
never introducing new plays on the stage but when 
driven to it by absolute necessity. Mr. Garrick's 
reply was so warm and friendly, that, as I was full 
as desirous of putting words into his mouth as he 
could -appear to be of Bpeaking them, I mentioned 
the play the very next morning to Mr. Fleetwood, 
who embraced my proposal so heartily that an ap- 
pointment was immediately made to read it to the 
actors who were principally to be concerned in it. 
When I came to revise this play, which had likewise 
lain by some years, though formed on a much better 
plan and at an age when I was much more equal to 
the task than the former, I found I had allowed my- 
self too little time for the perfecting it ; but I was 
resolved to execute my promise, and accordingly, at 
the appointed day, I produced five acts which were 
entitled ' The Good-natured Man.' " 

Of the extreme haste and rapidity with which he 
composed some of his comedies, when a manager's 
commission and a speedy remuneration stimulated 
his exertions, we may form a pretty accurate idea 
from the following passage relating to one of his 
earliest comedies. *♦ I accordingly sat down with a 
resolution to work night and day during the short 
time allowed me, which was about a week, in alter- 
ing and correcting this production of my more 
juvenile years: when, unfortunately, the extreme 
danger of life into which a person very dear to me 
I (his first wife) was reduced, rendered me incapable 
of executing my task. To this accident alone I 
have the vanity to apprehend the play owes most of 
the glaring faults with which it appeared. Hon ever, 
I resolved rather to let it take its chance, imperfect 
as it was. with the assistance of Mr. Garrick, than to 
sacrifice a more favourite, and, in the opinion of 
others, a much more valuable performance, and 
which could have had very little assistance from 
him." 

" I then acquainted Mr. Garrick," he continues, 
"with my design, and read it to him and Mr. Mack- 
lin ; Mr. Fleetwood agreed to the exchange, and 
thus the 4 Wedding Day* was destined to the stage. 

" Perhaps it may be asked me, why then did I 
suffer a piece which I myself knew was imperfect to 
appear 1 I answer honestly and freely, that reputa- 
tion was not my inducement; and that I hoped, 
faulty as it was, it might answer a much more solid, 
and, in my unhappy situation, a much more urgent, 
motive. If it will give my enemies any pleasure to 
know that they totally frustrated my views, 1 will 
be kinder to them, and give them a satisfaction 
which they denied me ; for though it was acted six 
nights, I received not 507. from the house for it." 

In his history of 'Jonathan Wild' the author de- 
clares that it was not his intention to enter the lists 
with that excellent historian who, from authentic 
papers and records, hath already given so satisfactory 
an account of the life and actions of this great man. 
" My narrative," he says, " is rather of such actions 
which he might have performed, or would or should 
have performed, than what he really did ; and mi»y 
in reality as well suit any other such great, man, as 
the pcrsou himself whose name it bears." 
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* I solemnly protest," he further observes, ** 1 do 
by no means intend, in the character of my hero, to 
represent human nature in general. Such insinua- 
tions must be attended with very dreadful conclusions; 
nor do 1 see any other tendency they can naturally 
have but to encourage and sooth men in their vil- 
lauies, and to make every well-disposed man dis- 
claim his own species and curse the hour of his 
birth into such a society. For mj part, I under- 
stand those writers who describe human nature in this 
character, as speaking only of such persons as Wild 
and his gang ; and I think it may be justly inferred 
that they do not find in their own bosoms any devia- 
tion from the general rule. Indeed, it would be 
insufferable vanity in them to conceive themselves 
us the only exception to it. 

M But without considering Newgate as na other 
than human nature, with its mask off, which some 
very shameful writers have done — a thought which 
no price should purchase me to entertain — I think 
we may be excused for suspecting that the splendid 
palaces of the great are often no other than New- 
gate with the mask on. Nor do I know anything 
which can raise an honest man's indignation higher 
than that the same morals should be in one place 
attended with all imaginary misery and infamy, 
and in the other with the highest luxury and honour. 
Let any impartial man in his senses be asked for 
which of these two places a composition of cruelty, 
lust, avarice, rapine, insolence, hypocrisy, fraud, and 
treachery, was best fitted, sureiy his answer must be 
certain and immediate. And yet I am afraid all 
these ingredients, glossed over with wealth and a 
title, have been treated with the highest respect and 
veneration in the one, while one or two of them 
have been condemned to the gallows in the other. 

M If there are, then, any men of such morals who 
dare to call themselves great, and are so reputed or 
called, at least by the deceived multitude, surely a 
little private censure by the few is a very moderate 
tax for them to pay, provided no more was to be 
demanded; but I fear this is not the case. How- 
ever the glare of riches may dazzle and terrify the 
vulgar — nay, however hypocrisy may deceive the 
more discerning — there is still a judge in every man's 
breast, which none can cheat nor corrupt, though 
perhaps it is the only uncorrupt thing about him. j 
And yet, inflexible and honest as this judge is — 
however polluted the bench on which he sits — no 
man can, in my opinion, enjoy any applause which 
is not adjudged to be his due. 

" Nor hath goodness less advantage in the article of 
pleasure than of honour over this kind of greatness. 
The same righteous judge always annexes a bitter 
anxiety to the purchases of guilt, whilst it adds a 
double sweetness to the enjoyments of innocence and 
virtue : for fear, which all the wise agree is the most 
wretched of human evils, is in some degree always 
attending on the former, and never can in any manner 
molest the happiness of the latter. 

" Now, as to that greatness which is totally devoid 
of goodness, it seems to me in nature to resemble 
the Falte Sublime in poetry, whose bombast is, by 
the ignorant and ill-judging vulgar, often mistaken 
for solid wit and eloquence, while it is in effect the 
very reverse. Thus pride, ostentation, insolence, 
cruelty, and every kind of villany, are often con- 
strued into true greatness of mind, which always in- 
cludes an idea of goodness. 

«« This bombast greatness, then, is the character I 
intend to expose ; and the more this prevails in and 
deceives the world, taking to itself not only riches 
and power, but often honour, or at least the shadow 
of it, Jre more necessary to strip the monster of these 



false colours, and show it in all its native deformity. 
For by suffering vice to possess the reward of virtue, 
we do a double injury by encouraging the former, 
and taking away the chief incentive to the latter. Nay, 
though it is, I believe, impossible to give vice a true 
relish of honour and glory, even though we confer 
riches and power to enhance the enjoyment of them, 
yet it contaminates the food it cannot taste, and 
sullies the robe which neither fits nor becomes it, till 
virtue disdains them both." 

In alluding to the delay which had occurred in 
bringing his ' Miscellanies ' before the public, the 
author thus feelingly describes the cause of it — M the 
real reason of which was the dangerous illness of 
one from whom I draw all the solid comfort of mj 
life, during the greatest part of this winter. This, 
as It is most sacredly true, so will it, I doubt not, 
sufficiently excuse the delay to all who know me. 

** Indeed, when I look back a year or two, and 
survey the accidents which have befallen me, and 
the distresses I have waded through while engaged in 
these works, I could almost challenge philoso- 
phy to myself for having been able to finish them as 
I have ; and, however imperfectly that may be, I am 
convinced the reader, were he acquainted with the 
whole, would want very little good-nature to extin- 
guish his disdain at any faults he meets with. 

" But this hath dropt from me unawares ; for I 
intend not to enteitain my reader with my private 
history ; nor am I fond enough of tragedy to make 
myself the hero of one." 

To the severity with which he had been attacked 
by some of his contemporaries, and especially some 
anonymous libellers, envious at once of his reputa- 
tion, and the consistency and integrity of his public 
principles, he replied by the following just strictures 
They furnish a triumphant answer to base insinua- 
tions like those of a Walpole. 

" However, as I have been very unjustly censured, 
as well on account of what 1 have not written, as for 
what I have, I take this opportunity to declare, in 
the most solemn manner, I have long since (as long 
as from June, 1741) desisted from writing one syl- 
lable in the ' Champion,' or in any other public 
paper ; and, that I never was, nor will be, the author 
of anonymous scandal on the private history or 
family of any person whatever. 

" Indeed there is no man who speaks or thinks 
with more detestation of the modern custom of 
libelling. I look on the practice of stabbing a man's 
character in the dark to be as bad and as barbarous 
as that of stabbing him with a poniard in the same 
manner, nor have I ever been once in my life guilty 
of it." 

In allusion to this subject, he farther remarks in 
a tone of deep feeling ; " the reader will pardon my 
having dwelt on thin particular, since it is so especially 
necessary in this age when almost all the wit we have 
is employed in this way ; and when I have already 
been a martyr to such unjust suspicions ; of which 
I will relate one instance. While I was last winter 
laid up in the gout, with a favourite child dying in 
one bed, and my wife in a condition very little better 
on another, attended with other circumstances which 
served as very proper decoration to such a scene, I 
received a letter from a friend, desiring me to vindi- 
cate myself from two very opposite reflections which 
two opposite parties thought fit to cast upon me, 
namely the one of writing in the ' Champion' (though 
I had not then wrote in it for upwards of half a 
year) ; the other of writing in the * Gazetteer,' in whit h 
I never had the honour of inserting a single word." 

Of the manner in which his private sufferings, as 
here described, the low of a favourite child, and the 
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(U-cliniug health of hi* wife, had affected the author's I 
mind, and interrupted his once active labours, we I 
have the following account in his own words : — 

" To defend myself, therefore, as well as I can 
from all past-, and to enter a caveat against all future 
censure of this kind; I once more solemnly declare 
that since tne end of June, 1741, 1 have not, besides 

♦ Joseph Andrew*,' published one word, except the 

• Opposition,' a vision; 'A Defence of the Duchess of 
Marlborough * Book ;' ' Miss Lucy in Town' (in which 
I had a very small share). And I do farther pro- 
test that I will never hereafter publish any book or 
pamphlet whatever, to which I will not put my 
name ; — a promise which, as I shall sacredly keep, 
so will it, I hope, be so far believed, that I may 
henceforth receive no more praise or censure, to 
which I have not the least title." 

The author of this interesting and valuable tran- 
script of his own views and feelings, while bearing 
up against sorrows and difficulties, added to the in- 
roads of serious disease, which rendered his latter 
days so painful, and consigned him to an early grave, 
always expresses himself in a tone of cheerful re- 
signation, which strongly reminds us of the mode in 
which his great predecessor, Cervantes, in nearly 
similar circumstances, takes leave of his readers : — 
" And now, my good-natured reader, recommending 
my works to your candour, I bid you heartily fare- 
well ; and take this with you, that you may never 
be interrupted in the reading of these * Miscellanies' 
with that degree of heartache which hath often dis- 
composed me in the writing them." 

Among the poetical pieces contained in the 1 Mis- 
cellanies,' but not given in Murphy's edition of his 
works, his epistle on 'True Greatness,' his •Ad- 
dress to Liberty,' and his lines to a friend on 1 The 
Choice of a Wife,' are distinguished by elevated and 
generous sentiment, and by considerable power of 
versification, though deficient in that higher polish 
aud correctness which only severe study and revision 
can give. 

That Fielding's merits, nevertheless, have in this 
respect been passed over and even studiously under- 
rated by preceding biographers, the following speci- 
mens from his works will, we think, clearly establish. 
First, as a witty and amusing commentary upon the 
conduct of the Walpole ministry, hit off, doubtless, 
in oue of the author's most genial and facetious 
hours, when he could turn his occasional embarrass- 
ments into a subject of witticism for the entertain- 
ment of his friends, and intended to convey, perhaps, 
a serious reproach aud complaint of the minister, 
we may instance the following lines addressed also ' 
to Sir Robert Walpole (1731) :— 

Great Sir, as on each le* £»< d.iv 

I still attend you~still you say— 

1 'm busy now, to morrow come ; 

To-morrow, sir. you re not at home; 

So say* your porter. and dnre 1 

Give such a man as him the lie ? 

In imitation, sir, of you, 

I keep a mighty levte too : 

Where my attendant*, to their sorrow. 

Are bid to come again to-morrow. 

To-m.>rrow they return no doubt. 

And then, like you. sir, I m gone out 

So says my maid ; but they leas civil 

Give maid and matter to the d-1 ; 

And then with menaces depart. 

Which could you hear would pierce yonr heart. 

Good sir. do moke my We fly me, 

Or lend your porter to deny me." 

There is botli spirit and wit, as well as something 
of the gay and gallant humour which marked the 
times of the Surreys, the Raleighs, the Wallers, 
and the better part of the reign of the second Charles, 
in the following lines, written cxtimpore • On a 



Half-penny, which a Young Lady gave a Beggar, and 
the Author redeemed for Half-a-Crown:' — 
" Dear little, pretty, favourite ore, 

Thnt once increased filoriana's store ; 

That lay within her bosom blest. 

G«id» might have envied thee thy rest 1 

I've read, imperial Jove of old 

For love transform d himself to gold : 

And why for a more lovely l«*s 

May he not now have lurk'd in bras* ? 

Oh ■ rathi-r than from her he 'd part 

He 'd shut that charitable heart, 

That heart whose goodness nothing less 

Than his vast power could dispossess. 

From tiloriaua's gentle touch 

Thy mighty value now is such. 

That thou to me art worth alone 

More than his medals are to Sloane." 

Perhaps the following lines, from an epistle on 
* Good. Nature,' will convey a just idea of the 
author's powers, while the spirit in which they are 
written — their deep moral truth and beauty, mutt 
raise the character of the poet in our eyes. After 
describing the wretched state of man, produced by 
the pursuance of a selfish and anti-social policy by 
the different governments of the world, and the 
higher orders that administer class laws, he thus 
fervently exclaims : — 

" Must it not wond'rons seem to hearts like thine, 
That God, to oUier animals benign. 
Should unprovided Man alone create, 
Aud send him hither but to curse hi* fate ? 
Is this the being for w hose use the earth 
Sprung out of nought, and animals had birth ? 
This he whose l»old imagination dares 
Converse with Heav'n. and soar beyond the -tars ? 
Poor reptile ! wretched in an angel's/mM, 
And wanting ihat which nature gives the worm. 
Far other views our kind Creator knew 
When Man. the image of himself, he drew. 
So full the stream of nature's bounty flows, 
M m feels no ill but what to mau he owe.. 
The earth abundant furnishes a store 
To sate the rich and satisfy the poor. 
These would not want, if those did never hoard; 
Knough for Irus falls from thret' board. 
And dost thou, common son of nature, dare 
From thy own brother to withhold his share ? 
To vanity, pale idol, offer up 
The shinitig dish and empty goldeu cup I 
Or else iu caverns hide the precious ore, 
And to the bowels of the earth restore 
What for our use she yielded up before? 
Behold and take example how the steed 
Attempts not selfish to engross the mead. 
So- now the lowiug herd and bleating flock 
Promiscuous grate the valley or the rock ; 
Each tastes his share of Nature's general good. 
Nor strives from others to withhold their food, 
lint say, O Man ; would it not strange appear, 
To see some beast i perhaps the meanest there) 
For his repast the sweetest pastures chouse. 
And e'en the sourest to the rest refuse. 
Would'st thou not view with scornful woud'riug eye 
The poor contented starving herd stand by ? 
All to one beast a servile homage pay. 
And. boasting, think it honour, to obey !" 

In his poem on • Liberty,' there arc many detached 
passages of great beauty ; and a generous love of what 
is truly great and good gives animation to the whole 
It is addressed to his friend Lord Lyttletou : — 

•■ See Liberty, bright goddess, comes along ! 
Roused at thy name, she animates the song ! 
Thy name, which Lacedomon had approved, 
Rome had adored, and ltrutus' self had loved. 
Come, then, bright maid, my glowing heart inspire. 
Breathe in my lines, and kindle all thy Are. 
' behold,' she cries, ' the groves, the woods, the plains. 
Where Nature dictate* see how Freedom reigns; 
The herd promiscuous o'er the mountain stra\s; 
Nor begs this beast the others' le-i\e to graze. 
Fach freely dares his appetite to treat. 
Nor fears the steed to neigh, the flocks to bleat. 
Dul liod, who freedom to these creatures gave. 
Form his own image, Man, to be a slave • 
Hut men it seems to "aws of compact yi"ld. 
While Nature only governs in the field. 
Curse on all laws which liberty sulwiue. 
And malsc the niuiiv wietrluH for tfu lew 
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* However (leaf to sl.anio. In rra»nu Hind. 
Mi'B ilw assert ull falsehends of mankind ; 
The public never were, when frit», such elves 
Tn covet laws pernicious to themselves. 
Presumptuous Power uiumo the public voice 
And what it make* our Pule, pretends our choice. 
To whom did power original belong ? 
Was it not first extorted by th>- strung? 
And thus began, where it will end. in wrong. 
Th<'«c scorn' d to power another claim tlia 
And in ability established right. 
At length a second nobler sort arose. 
Friends to the weak and to oppression foes; 
With warm humanity their bosom* glow'd. 
They fi-lt to nature their grant strength they ow'd ; 
And as some elder born of noble rate 
To whom devolve* his father's rich estate, 
Becomes a kind protector to the rest. 
Nor sees unmoved the younger branch distressed ; 
So these with strength whom nature dcign'd to grace, 
Became the guaruians of their weaker race ; 
Forced tyrant power to beud his stubborn knee. 
Hrukc the hard chain and set the people free. 
O'er abject slaves they scorn 'd inglorious sway, 
But taught the gratetul freedman to ol>ey ; 
Aud thus by giving liberty. otijo>'d 
What the first hoped from Liberty destroyed -' " 

The slight evidences of unstudied versification 
which appear in this, as in other poems of Fielding, 
are more than compensated by the manly vigour, 
the generous tone of sentiment, and the just and 
argumentative views which he takes of human mo- 
tives and character in the social and political go- 
vernment of the world. He traces the causes of the 
corruption of governments with the hand of a mas- 
ter, and philosophises in the true spirit of the old 
poets, once regarded as the prophets, as well as the 
teachers and censors of mankind. The spirit of 
philosophical history seems to have inspired its ar- 
dent votary in the following lines : — 

" For now the savage host, o'erthrown and slain, 
New titles by new methods king* obtain ; 
To priests and lawyers soon their arts apply'd. 
The people these, and those the gods bciy'ii. 
The gods, unheard, to power successors name. 
And silent crowds their rights divine proclaim. 
Hence all the evils which mankind have known, 
Tlie priest's dark mystery, the tyrant's throne ; 
Hence lords and ministers, and such sad things ; 
And hence the strange Divinity of Kings I 
Hail, Liberty ! boon worthy of the skies. 
Like fabled Venus fair, like Pallas wise. 
Through thee the citizen braves war's alarms. 
Though neither bred to fight, nor pay'd for arms; 
Through thee the laurel crown 'd the victor's brow 
Who served before his country at the plough : 
Through thee (what most must to thy praise appear) 
Proud senates scorn'd not to seek Virtue then;.' 

The author concludes this spirited address to the 

guardian genius of the British isles in the following 

terse and patriotic lines, which contain also a solemn 

truth and warning, of which modern statesmen in 

most countries would do well to avail themselves: — 

Hut thou, great Liberty, keep Britain free. 
Nor let men use us an we use the bee ; 
Let not base drones upon our honey thrive, 
And suffocate the maker in his hive " 

. There are also very correct views of life, and some 
just and pleasing sentiments expressed in a tone 
of alternate mirth and deep feeling, in the author's 
poem addressed ' To a Friend on the Choice 
of a Wife which do still greater honour to the 
poet's heart than to his head. After dwelling on 
the common motives by which so many are directed 
.ti deciding on a step every way so fraught with im- 
portant consequences, he touches on the views and 
feelings of his friend, in language at once of advice 
und commendation. 

*' Rut tnon, whose honest thoughts the choice i 
Of a companion, and a softer friend ; 
A tender heart which while thy soul it shares. 
Augments thy joys and lessens all thy cares ; 
One who by thee while tenderly en rest, 
Shall steal that godlike transport to thy breast. 
The joy to find yon make another blest. 



Thee in thy choice let other maxims more. 
They wed for baser passi-ms; tiiou for love... . 
Two sorts of women never should be woo'd. 
The wild coquette and the censorious prude ; 
From love both chiefly seek to feed their pride, 
Those to effect it strive, and these to hide. 
Each gay coquette would be admir'd alone, 
Hy all , each prude be thought to value I 
Floretta. so weak vanities enthrall. 
She 'd leav e her eager bridegroom for a 
Chloe, the darling trifle of the town. 
Had ne'er lieeu won but by her wedding gown ; 
While in her fond Mvrtillos arms caress'd. 
She doats on that, and wishes to be dress'd. 
Like some poor bird, just pent within the cage. 
Whose rambling heart in vain you would engage; 
Cold to your fondness it laments its chain. 
And, wanton, longs to range the fields again !" 

In the following reflective lines, more remarkable 
for their truth than their poetry, the risks incurred 
in matrimony by a false system of education are em- 
phatically pointed out ; and we recommend them 
to the serious attention of the future 
inspectors of our young-lady schools. 



That in this choice a man must surely I 
Nor cau I to this lottery advise ; 
A thousand blanks appearing to a priie. 
Women by nature formed too prone to ill, 
By education are made proner still. 
To cheat, deceive, conceal each genuine thought. 
By mothers and by mistresses arc taught. 
The face and shape are first the mother's care. 
The dancing-master next improves the air. 
To these perfections add a voice tno<t sweet. 
The skill d musician m ikes the nvmph complete. 
Thus with a person well eqiiipp'd. her mind, 
Left, as when first created, rude and blind. 
She's sent to make her conquest on mankind. 
But first informed the studied glance to aim. 
Where riches show the profitable game: 
How with unequal smiles the je*t to take, 
When prince*, lords, or squir<*, or captains speak ; 
These lovers careful shun, and those create; 
And merit only see in an estate. 
Itut tho' too many of this sort we find. 
Some there are surer of a nobler kind ; 
Nor can your judgment want a rule to choose. 
If by these maxims guided you refuse. 
His wishes thf n give Fid us to declare. 
And paint the chief perfections of the fair. 
May she thus prov e who shall thy lot befall, 
Beauteous to tnee, agTeeable to all. 
Nor wit, nor learning, proudly may she boast, 
No low-bred girl, nor gay fs.nu.stic toast, 
Her tender soul good nature must adorn. 
And vice and meanness lie alone her scorn. 
Foud of thy person, may her bosom glow 
With passions thou hast taught her first to know ; 
A warm partaker of the genial bed, 
Thither bv fondness, not by lewdness led. 
Superior judgment mav she ow n thy lot ; 
Humbly ndvbe but contradict thee not; 
Thine to all other company prefer ; 
May .ill thy troubles fiud relief from her ! 
If fortune gives thee such a wife to meet. 
Earth cannot make thy blesaiugs more complete." 

In the short satirical pieces which Fielding occa- 
sionally threw off, like Swift, in a moment of spleen 
and irritation, occasioned by his disappointments, by 
a keen sense of neglected services, and the violation 
of actual promises on the part of " a succession of 
artful ministers and great men," who fasten them- 
selvea on the brain of genius, and, like the fly that 
feeds on that of the elk, exhaust its powers for 
their own pleasure and support, we perceive with 
what delight he threw off the incubus of facti- 
tious society and false " greatness," as he ironi- 
cally termed it, and recurred to the higher and purer 
feelings of truth and nature. The lines addressed 
* To Celia' seem to have been composed under 
some impression of this kind ; and, though not to be 
compared, in point of caustic satire, with some ol 
his great predecessor (Swift), they may perhaps b« 
pronounced inferior only to his. At the same time, 
their peculiar character of wit and humour, as well 
as their style and the kind of excellence tt which 
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they aimed, arc so widely different, that they can 
perhaps scarcely be brought into fair juxta- position ; 
and to award to either the palm of wit would be 
much like deciding on the superiority of flavour in 
a pine-apple or a peach, — a verdict that must always 
be questioned while a variety of taste exists. And 
of the two, perhaps Swift could less have become 
the successful rival of Fielding than the latter of the 
singular and unexampled kind of genius which per- 
vades the prose satires of the Dean of St. Patrick. 
M Each did well in his degree." The following lines 
appear to have been written about the period when 
the author was paying his addresses to the lady 
whom he subsequently espoused, and whose virtues 
and accomplishments were so enthusiastically dwelt 
upon in the character of Booth, whose attachment 
to his Amelia, like that of Fielding, never seems to 
have experienced the least abatement :— 

"TO CELIA. 
" I hate the town, and all its way* ; 
Rulottos, operas, and plays; 
The ball, the ring, the mall, the court. 
Wherever the ' lleau Monde* resort : 
Where tieauties lie in ambush for folk*, 
Karl Strafford* and the Puke of Noriolks; 
All coffee-house*, and their praters, 
All court! of justice and debaters ; 
All taverns, and the sots within 'em; 
All bubbles and the rogues that skin 'en. 
1 hate all rritict; may they burn all. 
From Bentley tn the Orulj-itreet Jtmrnoi; 
All bards as Dennis hates a pun : 
Those who have wit and who have none. 
All nobles of whatever station ; 
And all the pardons in the nation. 
All quacks and doctors read in phvsick. 
Who kill or cure a man that is sick. 
All authors who were ever heard on. 
From Bavius up to Tommv Gordon ; 
Tradesmen with cringe* ever dealing. 
And merchants, whatsoe'er they deal in. 
I hate the blades professing slaughter. 
More than the d— 1 holy water 
I hate all scholars, beaux, and squires; 
Pimps, puppies, parasite*, and liars; 
All courtiers with their looks so smooth ; 
And players from Boheme to Booth. 
I hate the world cr-tmm'd all together. 
From beggars, up the Ixtrd knows whither I 
Ask you then, Celia, if there lie 
The thing 1 love ? My charmer, thee. 
Thee more than light, than life adore. 
Thou dearest, sweetest creature, more 
Than wildest raptures can express. 
Than I can tell, or thou can st guess. 
Then though I bear a gentle mind, 
I«ct not my hatred of mankind 
Wonder within my Celia move. 
Since she possesses all I love." 

In the author's 4 Epitaph on Butler's Monument,* 
the same feeling of bitterness and indignation at the 
treatment which that most " extraordinary of all 
English wits" had experienced after the most solemn 
promises, from an abandoned and ungrateful court, 
is expressed with an admirably cutting point: 

" What tho' alive, neglected and undone, 
O let thy spirit triumph in this stone t 
No greater honour could men pay thy parts. 
For wheu they give a stooe they give their hearts." 

A number of the most pleasing and well-written 
poems in his * Miscellanies,' are those which 
Fielding repeatedly addresses under the assumed 
names of • Strephon and Celia,' to the lady of his 
first choice. How well he could design a poetic 
fable as well as one in prose, and adapt himself to 
the easy familiar style of poetic narrative with less 
teraeness, indeed, but not with lens spirit than the 
•* immortal author of Gulliver," the following hu- 
morous yet tender lines will afford ample proof. 
* To t'elia,' (occasioned by her apprehending her 
house would be broken open ; and having an old 
fellow to guard it who sat up all night with a gun 
withou' any amn unition). 



•' CXI" ID CALLED TO ACCOt'NT 
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" Ijist night as my unwilling mind 
To rest, dear Celia, I resign'd ; 
For how should I repose enjoy 
While any fears your breast an 
Forbid it, Heaven, that I slio 
From any of your troubles fret 
Oh. would kind late attend my prayer. 
Greedy I'd give you not a share. 
Last night, then, in a wretched takiug. 
My spirits just 'twist sleep aud waking 
I dreamt (ah ! what so frequent theme* 
As you and Venus of my dreams !) 
That she, bright glory of ihe sky. 
Heard from below her darling's cry : 
Saw her pale cheeks, her bosom heave. 
And heard a (I is taut sound of ' Thieve !' 
Not so you look when at the ball 
Knvy'd you shine, outshining all; 
Not so at church when priest perplcx'd 
Beholds you and forgets the text. 
The goddess, frighten'd, to her throne 
Summon' d the little god her son. 
And him in passion thus bespoke— 
• Where, with that cunning urchin's look. 
Where from thy colours hast thou stray'd f 
Unguarded left my darling maid ? 
Left my lov'd citadel of beauty 
With none but Saticho upon duty 1 
Did I for this a numerous baud 
Of loves send under thy command 
Bid thee still have her in thy sight. 
And guard her beauties day nndnight? 
Were not th' Hesperian garden* taken ? 
The hundred eyes of Argus shaken ? 
Wliat dangers will not men de>pise 
T obtain this much superior prise ? 
And didst thou trust what Jove hail 
To a poor centiuel unarmed ? 
A gun indeed the wretch had got. 
But neither powder, ball, nor shot. 
Come tell me. urchin, tell no lies; 
Whore was you hid. in Yince's eyes ? 
Did you fair Bonnet's breast importune ? 
(I know you de.irly love a fortune).' 
Poor Cupid now began to whine; 
Mamma, it was no fault of 



1 in a dimple lay perdue. 
That little guard-room chime by vou. 
A hundred loves (all arm'd) did* grace 
The beauties of her neck and face ; 
Thence by a sigh I, d is posse* t, 
Was blown to Harry Fielding's breast; 
Where I was fore'd all night to stay. 
Because 1 could not find my way. 
But did mamma know there what work 
I've made— how acted like a Turk ; 
Wh.it pain — what torments he endure*. 
Which no physician ever cures. 
She would forgive." The goddess smil'd, 
Aud gently ehuc-k'd her wicked child. 
Bid him go l»ack and take more care. 
And give her service to the Fair." 

But the playful and happy vein which the poet 
has here displayed is exceeded, perhaps, in a little 
poem, which shows still more invention, combined 
with a fresh aud sparkling spirit, which, while 
strictly moral, reminds us of some of the best speci- 
mens of Swift or Prior. It seems to have been ad- 
dressed to the Misses Cradock, to one of whoni 
Fielding was subsequently united, and it has thus the. 
additional merit of throwing light on the disposition 
and sentiments of the writer at that interesting 
period of his literary career. 

" The Queen of Beauty, t'other day, 
(As the Elysian journals say • 
To ease herself of all her rare*. 
And better earrv on affairs. 
By privy-counrll mov'd above. 
And Cupid, minister of l.ove. 
To keep the earth in due ohediet>«. 
Resolv d to sulwtitute vicegerent". 
To canton out her subject '.ands 
And give the fairest the command* 
She spoke, and to the earth's far tattler* 
Young Cupid issued out her orders. 
That every nymph in hi< dimeus otin 
Should bring or send up her preten«un » 
Like iuht umg ** ilt the oider flies. 
Or as li ter yl.tnee from « Vila's eyes; 
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Like wit from sparkling Wottley's Umgue. 
l)r harraouv from Fope or Young. 
Why should I sin g what letters rams ? 
Who boasts her faro or w ho her frame. 
From black and brown, and red and fair. 
With eye*, and teeth, and lips, and hair ? 
One fifty hidden charm* discover*, 
A second bua.su a* many lovers ; 
This beauty all mankind adore. 
And thU all women envy more. 
This witnesses by MttU-dnum 
A thousand praises, and all true; 
While that by jewel* makes pretences 
To triumph over kings and prince* , 
Bribing the goddess by that pelf 
By which she once was brib'd herself ; 
So borough towns, elections brought on. 
K'er yet corruption bill was tho.iyht on, 
Sir knight, to gain the voters' favour. 
Boasts of his former good behaviour; 
Of speeches in the senate made — 
Love for his country and it* trade. 
And for a proof of teal unshaken 
Distributes bribes he once had takeo. < 
What matters who the prices gain 
In India, Italy, or Spain; 
Or who requires the crown commander* 
Of Holland. Germany, and Flanders. 
Thou, Britain, on my labours smile. 
The Queen of Beauty's favour'd Ulo ; 
Whom she long since hath prii'd above 
The Papluan or the Cyprian grove, 
And here, who asks the Muse to tell. 
That the court l<«t to Richmond fell ? 
Or who so Ignorant as wauta 
To know that S — per's chose for Hants. 
Sarum, thy candidates be nam'd. 
Sarum, fur beauties ever fam'd. 
Whose nymphs excel all beauty's flowers. 
As thy high steeple doth all lowers. 
The court was plac'd in manner fitting , 
Venus upon the bench was sitting ; 
Cupid was secretary made ; 
The cryer an ' 0 ye* ' display'd. 
Like mortal crycr's loud alarum. 
' Bring in petitions from Sew Sarum.' 
When lo. in bright celestial slate, 
Jove came and thunder'd at the gnte. 

And can you. daughter, doubt to < 
(He cried) belongs the happy d..otn. 
While Cradocks yet make bless'd the earth. 
Cradocks, whom long brfore their birth 
I. by your own petition mov d. 
Decreed to be by all belov'd ':• 
Cradocks. to whom, celestial dower. 
I gave ail beauties in my power; 
To form whose lovely minds and face* 
I stxipt half heaven of iu graces. 
Oh let them bear an equal sway, 
So shall mankind, well pleas'd. oliey.' 
The god thus spoke, the goddess bow'd. 
Her rUing blushes strait avow'd 
Her hapless memory and shame. 
And Cupid, glad, writduwu their name." 

We may form some idea, from the foregoing speci- 
mens, what Fielding's success would have been had 
he more strenuously directed his talents to poetical 
composition ; and it is evident, indeed, from the 
decided superiority of his later comedies, of his 
essays, and even his occasional poems, that his mind 
at this period, when compelled to renounce his hopes 
of the law, had acquired greater compass and vigour, 
lie displays more sustained powers, and a closer 
knowledge of mankind, not only as a comic writer, 
but as a philosophical Btudent of character and man- 
ners, as he subsequently drew them with all the va- 
riations and anomalies of the human heart. It 
was not, however, till the appearance of his ' Tom 
Jones,' that Fielding's genius was justly appreciated. 
In the earlier part of his career, his character as a 
dramatist and a public writer had been systematic- 
ally assailed, not less by a tribe of ephemeral wits 

• Tart of this poem (written when the author was very 
vounc) was filled with the name* of several young ladies, who 
might perhaps be uneasy at teeing themselves in print. That 
l«rt. therefore, is left out ; the rather, as some freedoms, 
though iceut'.fc ones, were laken with little foibles iu the amiable 
wx. whom toalTront in j-nnt is, we conceive, meau in any man, 
i in a geutlcman.— Autkur'% Note. 



than by men of first-rate talent, while he was held 
up to ridicule in his poetical character by him whom 
he afterwards commemorated as the " immortal author 
of Gulliver." But Swift was not aware that he was 
exercising his satiric vein on the future author of 
« Tom Jones* and ' Amelia,' when he attacked his 
youthful contemporary for want of excellence in an 
art to which he had never advanced any serious pre- 



•' For instance, when you rashly think 
No rhymer can like Wellsted »ink. 
His merits halanc'd. you shall llud 

; leaves him far Dehind." 



But this satire is evidently unjust, and Fielding 
the poet, he forgot, was not Fielding the public 
writer and the novelist. " Little did Swift imagine," 
says Dr. Warton, " that this very Fielding would 
hereafter equal him in works of humour, and excel 
him in drawing and supporting characters, and in 
the artful conduct and plan of a comic epopee." It is 
curious to observe how far the estimate formed of 
contemporary merit differs from that given by the 
impartial verdict of posterity, when we see writers 
like Swift and Richardson endeavouring to con- 
vince the world of Fielding's short-lived title to re- 
gard, while men like Aaron Hill flattered their self- 
complacency with the idea that they should be re- 
membered when both Pope and Fielding would be 
known no more.— ( Richardson' b Corrapondetvce.) 

We have seen the spirit in which Fielding uni- 
formly met the anonymous attacks and libels of his 
detractors. Conscious of his own powers, he seldom 
retaliated, except in general terms, and in the lan- 
guage of gentlemanly reproof indicative rather of 
magnanimity and contempt than the too com- 
mon expression of spite and anger. Indeed, this 
generous sentiment, added to a Christian spirit and 
philosophy, to which he generally had recourse in 
all the great emergencies of his life, was not the least 
remarkable feature in our author's character ; and in 
many passages of his works he has passed deserved 
eulogy upon the very man who had aspersed him : 
a sufficient proof, perhaps, that he felt his own 
reputation could afford it. And so far from having 
sustained any injury, it is evident that this lofty dis- 
regard of such attacks, and his acknowledgment of 
the merits of his adversaries, particularly of Swift, in 
4 Joseph Andrews,' has served to place his own in 
a more distinct and forcible point of view; for, 
though both holding the most distinguished position 
in their several ways, no two writers could be less 
fairly opposed, or considered as rivals to each other. 

Such was the preparatory school in which, a* a 
dramatist, an essayist and public writer, the talents 
of Fielding were formed and matured, aud such the 
disposition and feelings by which he was actuated 
before he entered on the composition of his novels. 
It is from the same source, perhaps, that we may 
trace the amiable qualities with which he has invested 
many of his principal characters, in which he excels 
all his contemporaries, and is so far superior to his 
followers, without excepting his pupil and rival 
Smollett. 

Before considering his master-pieces of prose fic- 
tion, however, we shall refer to his other minor pro- 
ductions in the order in which they appeared. Next 
to the * Essays,* already mentioned, we must notice 
the • Journey from this World to the Next,' which 
abounds in satirical humour, and many admirable 
hits at the follies and vices of great personages, and 
the prevailing errors and foibles of the time. Though 
in this.asinall his works, no one had more sincerely 
at heart the interests of religion and morality, it J 
seldom that weapons like these reach their mark, 
without inflicting wounds which were not intended j 
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and in exposing the misconduct of men of power and 
title, and the still baser infamies of their creatures, 
it in questionable how far such pictures arc calculated 
to attain the noble end he had in view. Such a 
course could not fail therefore to draw down upon its 
author the utmost virulence of his enemies. In their 
efforts to pervert his meaning, they broadly charged 
nim with an intention to subvert the cause of truth 
and religion, which it was his object to promote, and 
of which he invariably entertained the greatest re- 
verence and respect. Yet he had assured them that 
he did not intend in this allegorical piece to oppose 
any prevailing system, or to erect a new one of his 
own. " With greater justice," heobscrves, 44 he might 
be arraigned of ignorance for having, in the relation 
which he has put into the mouth of Julian, whom 
they call the apostate, done many violences to history 
aud mixed truth and falsehood with much freedom. 
But he professed tic t ion; and though he chose some 
facts out of history to embellish his work, and fix a 
chronology to it, he has not, however, confined him- 
self to nice exactness, having often antedated and 
sometimes postdated the matter which he found in 
the Spanish history, and transplanted into his work." 

In this singular production, the design of which, 
and tome portions of the dialogues, appear to have been 
adopted from Quevedo and other Spanish writers, the 
reader will find a rich fund of humour intermingled 
with sound views and an intimate acquaintance with 
the ancient authors no less than with modern society 
and character, in all their varieties. One proof of his 
refined study of the classics is shown in the amusing 
incident where he introduces .Mr. Addison hearing 
for the first time of the Eleusinian Mysteries in the 
sixth book of the -i-Eneid, while it conveys a well- 
merited compliment to the author, who traced with 
so much felicity the analog}* between Virgil's system 
and those mysterious rites. To the observer of 
human life, to the philosophical student, or citizen of 
the world, few productions will afford more gratifica- 
tion than the * Journey from this World to the 
Next ;* though it is oddly enough remarked by Chal- 
mers that it does not clearly appear what Mr. Field- 
ing's real design was in this work, which breaks off 
abruptly, either for want of materials, or a wish to 
convey satire in some more regular form ; an observa- 
tion which would apply with more justness to the 
author's history of 'Jonathan Wild.' Of this able 
but imperfect fragment, full of keen satire and far- 
sighted views into the characters and motives of men, 
we have already given the author's own ideas and 
the design and object with which it was written. 
Incomplete and unstudied as it is, it can hardly be 
called the first of Fielding's novels, though in many 
parts it shows the germs of that creative and imagina- 
tive power which he afterwards so successfully deve- 
loped. Notwithstanding the startling views of so- 
ciety, and what is termed civilised life, which it ex- 
hibits, and the still more fearful truths which it forces 
upon the mind, the author's real sentiments, his 
genuine regard for the reformation and happiness of 
mankind, and his admirable courage in stigmatising 
fhe vices and follies of their oppressors, cannot for a 
moment be mistaken. 

On the other side, it is equally clear that he was 
as decidedly opposed to every species of lawless vio- 
lence ; and being as deeply read in constitutional 
law as in all its minor branches, he was enabled to 
avail himself of this knowledge in his pictures of 
life with inimitable skill, and for the best purposes. 
He never commits the fault w«- see in many novel- 
ists of drawing false conclusions from the revolting 
characters and facts which he places befor- the 
render : he never makes the vicious interesting or 
amiable, but awards strict poetical justice ; and 



while he exhibits Wild as a great man, in the New- 
gate acceptation of the term, he conducts him to 
Tyburn as he would, with evident pleasure, other 
" great men" who belong to the same innumerable 
family, but are eager to disclaim all relationship 
with him 

The author, at the same time, discriminates justly 
between the respective powers of good and evil, and 
while he denounces some prevailing doctrines and 
fashions, ever makes retributive justice fall where it 
ought to fall ; reserves the real delights of life, true 
peace and happiness, for the virtuous and beneficent ; 
nor for a moment allows the dark void of infidelity 
or the chilly gloom of misanthropy to overcloud his) 
clear strong vision, or interrupt the calm effulgent 
beauty of his closing prospects. 

It has been justly remarked by Mr. Murphy, that 
Fielding wrote the history of 'Jonathan Wild' for a 
noble purnose, and one of the highest importance to 
society. A satire like this strips off the spurious 
ornaments of hypocrisy, shows the beauty of the 
moral character, and will always be worthy the at- 
tention of the reader who desires to rise wiser or 
better from the book he peruses. To those who 
have a taste for exhibitions of the absurd and the 
ridiculous it will afford in many parts the same kind 
of feast as they may have partaken in the inimitable 
representations of Charles Mathews. Like his early 
exhibitions, however, ' Jonathan Wild' may be pro- 
nounced deficient in that higher order of composi- 
tion attained by the author, as well as by the come- 
dian, in their maturer years and in their greater and 
more studied performances. In all that he had 
hitherto accomplished, Fielding seemed only to he 
preluding to some bolder and more masterly under- 
taking, in which his vast knowledge and experience, 
his profound reading and observation, illustrated too 
by his erudition, Bhould all tend to one end, the 
ornament of his original imaginative pictures, and 
rich inventions. If we add an infinite variety of 
character and incident, an exquisite judgment, the 
charm of propriety and grace in t he several parts, and 
the harmony and congruity of the whole, we shall 
appreciate the chief qualities which he developed in 
his 'Joseph Andrews,' and which bore away the palm 
of excellence in his • Tom Jones.' 

It should be premised with reference to these com- 
positions, that there seems to have been three dis- 
tinct periods in the progress of this highly gifted 
writer's powers. In the first, his genius broke forth 
with a wildness and luxuriance comparatively un- 
tutored and unchecked, without that justness of 
thought and moral discrimination which he after- 
wards evinced. Hence his earlier productions exhibit 
frequent proofs of haste and negligence, from which 
the author with difficulty* cleared himself in the mos* . 
studied and finished of his subsequent works. To 
this cause must also be attribute^ the partial failure 
of his comedies, which, in the outset, were the efforts 
of a minor, while he happily entered on the composi- 
tion of his novels, like the author of ' Waverley,' at a 
time when his judgment was fully matured, and his 
knowledge and experience of life widely expanded. 
Even in the second epoch wc trace an immense ac- 
cession of varied acquisitions and effective talenl, 
when the luxuriances of his style, his frequent ne- 
gligences and errors were effectually corrected, when 
his esnays and his almost innumerable literary and 
political tracts, by gradually exhausting the fervour and 
taming the strength of his genius, had improved his 
natural style, and matured the expression of his 
thoughts and feelings. 

To this period belong his miscellaneous pieces ; 
his criticisms, his prefaces, his contributions to the 
• True Patriot,' and other journals; and, perhaps 
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t ! :! the most entertaining, bis 4 Papers proper to 
'. t>efore the Royal Society,' and hia ' Dialogue 
U'h. i Alexander the Great and Diogenes the 
t V i • ;' 'On the Remedy of Affliction for the Low 
c Friends 4 The First Olynthiac of Demosthenes,' 
4c., most of which preceded the composition of hia 
• Tom Jones' and 4 Amelia.' 

The third and most distinguished epoch of Field- 
ing's genius may date from the composition of these 
unrivalled works, and from the numerous pro- 
ductions connected with law and politics which 
marked the period of his magistracy, and which were 
chiefly directed to the reform of our criminal code, 
to the establishment of a more effective police, com- 
prehending plans of an extensively useful character, 
beyond the range of those official duties which ho so 
conscientiously discharged. 

First, as relates to his * Joseph Andrews,' the 
author himself informs us, in an ingenious and 
amusing preface, that it was intended for an imita- 
tion of the style and manner of Cervantes ; and 
" how delightfully," says oue of his biographers 
(MurphyJ, 44 he has copied the humour, the gravity, 
and the fine ridicule of his master, they can witness 
who are acquainted with both writers." Another 
critic, on the other hand (Chalmers), supporting his 
opinion on an observation of Dr. Warton, 44 that it 
was difficult to say why Fielding should call this 
novel an imitation of that truly original author," 
questions the correctness of the preceding assertion, 
and maintains that Fielding's ridicule is of a very 
different species from that of the Spanish novelist. 
Ferhaps the authority of his biographer, Dr. Aikin, 
may be allowed its weight in coming to a decision 
on a point so little open to dispute after the author's 
own declaration, but on which learned doctors con- 
trive so easily to disagree ; and he too speaks of , 
« 4 the grave Cervantic style adopted in the novel of i 
« Joseph Andrews.' " It would appear, also, from I 
the author's own preface, as well as from numerous ' 
passages in his works, that he was an enthusiastic ' 
admirer of his great predecessor : while, however, it [ 
is highly probable that he had Cervantes in his eye, ! 
it is certain that the satiric and burlesque portion of [ 
' Joseph Andrews' was suggested to him by the 
perusal of Richardson's 4 Pamela,' on the over- 
wrought refinement and strained sentiment of which i 
it affords a humorous commentary in the adventures 
of her professed brother, the hero. Besides its in- 
trinsic wit and excellence, it has thus a two-fold 
attraction in the comic and burlesque spirit it main- 
tains throughout, in the same way as the adventures 
of the Spanish knight and his squire, however ludi- 
crous in themselves, are relished with a double zest 
from the contrast they offer to the dignified bearing 
and marvellous deeds of the old Paladins. How 
exquisitely Fielding has caught the humour, assumed 
gravity, and delicate satire of his prototype, they 
who have compared the two master-pieces will 
readily admit ; and that he loses nothing in point of 
originality. 

Perhaps of all human compositions an excellent 
comic epic is the most difficult ; and Fielding suc- 
ceeded well in putting into full effect the rules laid 
down in his ingenious preface. The truth is, he ! 
had now discovered that species of composition for 
which his natural talents, matured by long practice and 
by painful experience, were most peculiarly adapted. 
The character of Parson Adams alone, to say nothing 
of the incidents of the story and the rich humour in 
which it in other respects abounds, would sufficiently 
establish his reputation as an original and admirable 
writer. The humanity, benevolence, and goodness 
of heart to conspicuous in Mr. Adams ; his unswerv- 



ing integrity ; his teal in the cause of the oppressed : 
his unaffected nature, independent of his talent and 
learning, win our esteem and respect, even while 
his virtuous simplicity provokes our smiles ; and the 
little predicaments into which he falls, owing to his 
absence of mind, are such as excite our mirth with- 
out a shadow of derision or malevolence. When 
the knight of La Mancha mistakes the barber's 
bason for Mambrino's helmet, we are not more alive 
to a sense of the truly ludicrous than when we see 
Parson Adams travelling to the great metropolis to 
sell a set of sermons, thinking his fortune was made, 
and snapping his fingers with delight on being in- 
troduced to a London bookseller. Then, after run- 
ning in ecstasy two or three times round the room, 
he puts his hand into his pocket, and finding the 
precious MSS. neither there nor anywhere else, he 
exclaims, with infinite simplicity and good humour, 
44 1 profess I believe I left them behind me." — ( Emay 
on the Life and Genius of Fielding.) 

It is stated, by one of Fielding's early biogra- 
phers, that the Rev. Mr. Young, a learned and much- 
esteemed friend of the author's, was the original of the 
excellent and amusing parson. It is added that the 
likeness was very remarkable ; Mr. Y. had as close 
an intimacy with the Greek authors, and as pas- 
sionate a veneration for -F.*chylus, as Adams him- 
self; the overflowings of his benevolence were as 
Btrong ; bis fits of rev erie were as frequent, and oc- 
curred, too, upon the most interesting occasions. 
When he was chaplain, for instance, in a regiment 
serving in Flanders, he thought proper, one fine 
summer's evening, to indulge himself in a walk, 
during which, struck with the charms of the land- 
scape, and perhaps with some appropriate passage 
in his beloved -Eschylus, he extended his studies 
till he arrived very quickly within the enemy's lines, 
and was only brought to a stand by the repeated 
challenge of 44 Qui va la!" The officer in com- 
mand, on hearing the merits of the case, and finding 
the unpremeditated nature of the visit, with the 
unaffected simplicity of his prisoner, gave him leave 
to pursue his classical researches in a walk home 
again. Indeed, it is not too much to say that the 
celebrated character of an absent man, by La Bruyere, 
is, in every point, inferior to that true and just re- 
semblance to nature with which our author has de- 
lineated the peculiarities of Adams : 44 the former," 
it is remarked, 44 has been carried to a degree of 
pleasant extravagance, while the latter abounds in 
the finest lights and shadows of real life." 

Still, with all its merit and promise of higher 
things, this admirable work, the favourite of Field- 
ing himself, has been strangely pronounced by Mr. 
Murphy as the sunrise only of our author's genius. 
44 In the plan of the work," he says, 44 Mr. Fielding 
did not form to himself a circle wide enough for the 
abundance of his imagination ; the main action was 
too trivial and unimportant to admit of the variety 
of characters and events which the reader generally 
looks for in such productions ; the attainment <A 
perfection in this kind of writing was in reserve for 
Mr. Fielding in a future work." 

In reply to this mistaken opinion it would be 
enough to refer the reader to the author's observa- 
tions in his preface, and to the admirably varied cha- 
racter and incidents displayed in the novel itself. 
Even were this not so, were the entire plan and 
execution of the story of the restricted character 
here mentioned, it would not be the less perfect on 
that account, and Fielding would still have succeeded 
in the purpose which he had proposed to attain. In 
point of fact the two works are dissimilar in their 
design, aim at different objects, arc effected by op- 
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positc means ; nor can they fairly, perhaps, he com- 
pared, much lea* can one be considered inferior, na 
a work of art, to the other. On the contrary, the 
distinct character thus pointed out has been claimed 
for his * Joseph Andrews' by the author himself, 
when he says, " Having thus distinguished 1 Joseph 
Andrews' from the productions of romance-writers 
on the one hand, and burlesque writers on the other, 
and given some few very short hints (for I intended 
no more) of this species of writing, which I have 
affirmed to be hitherto unattempted in our language, 
I shall leave to my good-natured reader to apply my 
piece to my observations, and will detain him no 
longer than with a word concerning the characters 
in this work." 

It is clear, from the foregoing passage, that the 
author deprecates the idea of placing his work in 
juxta-position, or in comparison,- with other pro- 
ductions ; and there is little doubt he would have 
observed the same rule with reference to its succes- 
sors. Something, however, of his real object, and 
the means by which he effected it, may be gathered 
from the conclusion of >his interesting preface ; and 
it serves to show the high and unexceptionable mo- 
tives by which the author was invariably actuated : 
" And here I solemnly protest I have no intention 
to vilify or asperse any one ; for though everything 
is copied from the book of nature, and scarce a cha- 
racter or action produced which I have not taken 
from my own observations and experience, yet I 
have observed the utmost care to obscure the persons 
by such different circumstances, degrees, and colours, 
that it will be impossible to guess at them with any 
degree of certainty ; and if it ever happens other- 
wise, it is only where the feeling characterised is so 
minute, that it is a foible which the party himself 
may laugh at as well as any other." 

In his conception of the character of Adams, the 
author appears, from his own words, to have studied 
to make it as perfectly original as it is amiable and 
amusing. 

44 As to the character of Adams, as it is the most 
glaring of the whole, so I conceive it is not to be 
found in any book now extant. It is designed a 
character of perfect simplicity ; and, as the goodness 
of his heart will recommend him to the good-na- 
tured, so I hope it will excuse me to the gentlemen 
of his cloth ; for whom, while they are worthy of 
their sacro I order, no man can possibly have a greater 
respect. They will therefore excuse me, notwith- 
standing the low adventures in which he is engaged, 
that I have made him a clergyman ; since no office 
could have given him so many opportunities of dis- 
playing his worthy inclinations." 

• Joseph Andrews ' appeared in the year 1742, a 
short time previous to the publication of the author's 
* Miscellanies.' As was to be expected, it was as- 
sailed by a host of pretended wits and critics, and 
by none more than the friends and admirers of 
Richardson. The assumed relationship between the 
hero and Pamela was by no means felt as a compli- 
ment ; the implied satire was at once recognised, 
more particularly in the latter chapters, where the 
lady is made to assume a conduct and language 
little becoming a person of quality, or in the words 
of Chalmers, «• she enacts the beggar on horseback 
in a very superior manner." This, it is asserted, 
Richardson never forgave. Whenever in his corre- 
spondence he has occasion to mention Fielding, it is 
with rancour or affected contempt ; and his corre- 
spondents, who seem to have conspired to flatter 
him into dotage, repeat his sentiments with pro- 
found acquiescence! 

From this period (1712-3) the author of 'Joseph 



Andrews' gradually detached himself from the study 
and practice of the law, a profession that never can 
be pursued by fits and starts, and devoted himself to 
his literary avocations with renewed ardour. He 
revised some of his early comedies ; and the ' Wedding 
Day,' which appeared on the stage, and * The Fa- 
thers ' may be referred to this time, in addition to 
his unremitted efforts to derive some aid from con- 
tributions to a restricted periodical press, then so 
little remunerative. It was nevertheless difficult to 
rind any adequate substitute for the losses he hail 
sustained by the long study and subsequent aban- 
donment of the law. To these discouraging cir- 
cumstances were to be added his own continued 
illness, and the still more painful infliction of be- 
holding a wife, whom he tenderly loved, fast sinking 
into an early tomb. The fortitude which had borne 
him through all other trials is said to have deserted 
him here : though naturally of a high, unbending 
spirit, he was possessed of extreme sensibility ; hail 
a heart almost morbidly alive to the sufferings of 
others — was one of the most affectionate of husbands 
and fathers ; and the death of her whom he had se- 
lected as the pattern of his 4 Amelia,' coming upor 
him in the midst of his other afflictions, produced 
such paroxysms of grief that fears were entertained 
for his reason; and it was long before he rallied 
from the severity of his sufferings. His friend, Lord 
Lyttleton, had sustained a similar loss ; and the seu- 
tirnents, so exquisitely described by him in his 
' Monody,' are those also of the author of 1 Amelia.' 
That Christian philosophy, however, of which Field- 
ing was bo sincere a disciple, at length came to his 
relief ; and, supported by his unfailing trust in an 
All-wise Providence, a noble feature in his charac- 
ter and sentiments, he began to prepare for fresh 
struggles with his fortune. He felt that his day* 
were numbered ; and, with laudable spirit, he re- 
solved to devote them, by the fullest exertion of his 
literary talents, to the benefit of his surviving family, 
through the medium of serving his country and af- 
fording entertainment to the public ; a species of 
martyrdom of which no common mind is ever capa- 
ble. He has himself told us that he studiously per- 
severed in this high resolve to the last ; and can we 
doubt that it indisputably tended to accelerate his 
end 1 A strong anti-jacobin, he resolved, notwith- 
standing the neglect and ingratitude of a Whig mi- 
nistry (in all times consistently emulous of a corrupt 
Walpole's fame), upon setting up a new periodical 
to defend the cause of the reigning family against 
the efforts of the Pretender and his rapidly increas- 
ing partisans. The paper was entitled • The True 
Patriot and, as few men could be found so well 
qualified to conduct a work of this kind as Fielding, 
there appeared every probability of its ultimate ce- 
lebrity and success. A similar project had been set 
on foot by Addison thirty years before (1715), and 
he had also the example of Swift, and other grout 
wits on the other side. Addison's 4 Free/wider ' is 
doubtless an admirably written paper, abounding in 
powerful satire and argument, agreeably relieved by 
a delicate vein of wit and raillery. But in 4 The 
True Patriot,' is displayed a solid knowledge of the 
British laws and government, as well as brilliant 
sallies of humour, which would have appeared to no 
disadvantage among the political compositions of 
his most distinguished predecessors. In fact it con- 
tributed greatly to strengthen the Hanoverian cause 
and the Walpole ministry, by bringing the unsuc- 
cessful party into contempt; and actually, by dint 
of following up victory with repeated strokes of ri- 
dicule and wit, gradually effacing them, not only 
from the conversation, but the very minds of men: — 
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" Joke*, repartees, and Uu*h, and pnn \<o\\W, 
Arc the true test to prove a muii u rii?hl ."— Pitso*. 

Some passages of the Editor's address (">th Novem- 
ber, 1745) afford an amusing picture of the periodi- 
cal literature of the age, and his opinion regarding 
his own qualifications for the task he had under- 
taken. Of all mankind," he says, " there are 
none whom it so absolutely imports to conform to 
this golden rule of following fashion as an author; 
by neglecting this Milton himself lay long in obscu- 
rity, and the world had nearly lost the best poem 
which, perhaps, it hath ever seen. On the contrary, 
by adhering to it, Tom Durfey, whose name is al- 
most forgotten, and many others who ace quite for- 
gotten, flourished most notably in their respective 
ages, wrote and were read very plentifully by their 
contemporaries. In strict obedience to this sove- 
reign power, being informed by my bookseller, a 
man of great sagacity in his business, that nobody 
at present read anything but newspapers, I deter- 
mined to conform myself to the reigning taste. The 
number indeed of these writers at first a little stag- 
gered us both ; but, upon perusal of their works, I 
fancied I had discovered two or three little imper- 
fections in them, all which somewhat diminished the 
force of this objection, and gave me hopes that the 
public will expel some of them to make room fur 
their betters. The first little imperfection in these 
writings is, that there is scarcely a syllable of truth 
in any of them. If this be admitted to be a fault, it 
requires no other evidence than themselves, and the 
perpetual contradictions that occur, not only on 
comparing one with the other, but the same author 
with himself at different days. Secondly, there is 
no sense in them : to prove this, likewise, I appeal 
to their works. Thirdly, there is, in reality, nothing 
in tftem at ail. And this also must be allowed by 
their readers, if paragraphs which contain neither 
wit, nor humour, nor sense, nor the least import- 
ance, may be properly said to contain nothing. 
And here I cannot agree with my bookseller, that 
their eminent badness recommends them. The true 
reason is, I believe, simply the same which I once 
heard an economist assign for the content and satis- 
faction with which his family drank water-cyder ; 
namely, because they could procure no other liquor. 
Indeed, I make no doubt but that the understand- 
ing, as well as the palate, though it may, out of ne- 
cessity, swallow the worse, will in general prefer the 
better." 

The author proceeds to observe, that though it 
was not usual for those of superior eminence in 
their profession to hang out their names on the sign- 
post, yet that, to raise some expectation in his read- 
ers, and aid their conjectures, he should do so. " And 
first, I faithfully promise him that I do not live 
within a mile of Grub-street ; nor am I acquainted 
with a single inhabitant of that place. Secondly, I 
am of no party ; a word which I hope by these my 
labours to eradicate out of our constitution ; this 
being indeed the true source of all those evils which 
we have reason to complain of. Thirdly, I am a 
gentleman ; a circumstance from which my reader 
will reap many advantages ; for, at the same time 
that he may peruse my paper without any danger of 
seeing himself or his friends traduced with scur- 
rility, so he may expect, by means of my intercourse 
with people of condition, to find here many articles 
of importance concerning the affairs and transac- 
tions of the great world (which can never reach the 
ears of vulgar news-writers), not only in matters of 
state and politics, but amusement. AH routs, din- 
ners, and assemblies, will fall under my immediate 
inspection ; and the adventures which happen at 



them will bo inserted in my paper, with due regard, 
however, to tho character which I here profess, and 
with strict care to jfive no offence to the parties con- 
cerned. Lastly, as to my learning, knowledge, and 
other qualifications for the office I have undertaken, 
I shall be silent, and leave the decisiou to my read- 
er's judgment, of whom I desire no more than that 
he would not despise me before he is acquainted 
with me." 

Having informed his readers tehat he is, he proceeds 
to supply them with a few ingenious conjectures as to 
tc/»o he is. " First, then, it is very probable I am lord 
B — ke. This I collect from my style of writing and 
knowledge in politics. Again, it is probable that I am 
the bishop of . . . from ray zeal for the protestant 
religion. When I consider these, together with the 
wit and humour which will diffuse themselves 
through the whole, it is more than possible I may be 

lord C himself, or at least he may have si line 

share in my paper. From some or all of these rea- 
sons I am very likely Mr. W — n, Mr. D — n, Mr. 
L — n, Mr. F — y, I — n, or indeed any other person 
who hath ever distinguished himself in the republic 
of letters !" In alluding to the price, he as humor- 
ously insists on the superior value of his paper to 
that of all others. " I conclude the whole in the 
words of the fair and honest tradesman • • Gentle- 
men, upon my word and honour, I can afford it no 
cheaper; and I believe there is no shop in town will 
use jou better for the price.' " 

* The True Ptitriof was followed b/ the « Jacobite 
Journal,' edited by John Trott Plaid, Esquire, which, 
by a rich vein of satiric humour and irony, aimed at 
covering the party against whom it was directed 
with still greater ignominy. The 15th number 
(March 12th, 1748) consists of a translation sent by 
a correspondent of a pretended poem, entitled * De 
Arte Jacobinic*,' very happily adapted from Horace's 
4 Art of Poetry.' The first rule which this curious 
essay contains, is to learn the art of lying and misre- 
presenting. " Fling dirt enough, and some will cer- 
tainly stick. You may venture to abuse the king 
himself; but do this with caution for the sake of 
your ears and head. But spare not his ministers : 
give a wrong turn to their most plausible actions. 
The next thing you are to remember is, to feign a 
love to your country and religion ; the less you have 
of both, the better you can feign both. ' O liberty ! 
O virtue ! O my country !* Remember to have such 
expressions as these constantly in your mouth 1" 

Though severely pressed by circumstances, it 
would be hardly fair to infer that Fielding, in pur- 
suance of his own ironical advice, projected these 
periodicals, instigated only by hope that his services 
would obtain for him some official situation from the 
court. He knew the world, and especially the world* 
of intrigue and faction, too well ; but he was natu- 
rally accused by his enemies of entertaining only 
the most interested views. It was not so : his ambi- 
tion at least was laudable ; for he never prostituted 
his pen to power, though of the temptations to do so, 
only the man who has long struggled with adverse 
fate — with a series of evil circumstances calculated 
to render their victim an object of persecution, of 
scorn, filled perhaps with unavailing regrets, and the 
haunting dread that Fortune may not yet have shot 
all her bolts, can form even a remote idea.* Instead 
of a handsome provision for his last days, however, 
he was left to perish by the government he had so 
essentially served ; and it was only by the extreme 
exertions and influence of Lord Lyttleton that be 

* Nil Tudiet infelix pannertou durins in m 
Quam quod ridiculo* nomine* factt. (Jov.) 
Nor for the poor hath fate a keener stiojr 
Than the fell wow whicn acorn and malice hrlaf. 

c 
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wu appointed in his forty-fourth year, with a con- 
stitution already broken, to the bench of acting 
magistrates at Westminster ; a situation requiring 
robust health and strength, though one for which his 
talents eminently qualified him. But Walpole, like 
alibis Whig progeny, ever studiously avoided meu of 
real merit, in order to find tools more fitted for his 
purposes, — sycophants, dunces, and knaves. In- 
volved as Fielding now was in a series of arduous 
duties, which he discharged with zeal and ability, he 
did not confine his attention to the routine of offi- 
cial business. He extended bis inquiries into the 
state of the penal laws ; and published several tracts 
which display his enlightened views, and contain 
judicious proposals for their reform and consolida- 
tion. His 4 Charge to the Grand Jury ' delivered at 
Westminster, on the 29th of June, 1749, may be re- 
garded, for that time, as a very able and valuable 
state paper. He traces the history of grand juries 
from their origin ; shows their beneficent operation 
in leading to just decisions, in the detection of 
crime, and for the Bafety of the subject. His in- 
quiry into the 4 Increase and Cause of Robberies' 
did him equal credit for legal knowledge and saga- 
city, and was held in high estimation by the most 
eminent barristers and the judges presiding in West- 
minster Hall. * A Proposal for the Maintenance of 
the Poor 'evinced much diligent research into that 
difficult subject : and among other useful hints and 
suggestions, some of which have since been acted 
upon, this valuable little treatise contains the first 
recommendation of a county workhouse, in which 
the different objects of industry and reformation 
might be united. Another interesting tract, which 
shows the extent to which he carried his inquiries, 
and how far, in the midst of his corporeal sufferings, 
ho retained an active and inquisitive mind, is entitled 
* Examples of the Interposition of Providence in the 
Detection and Punishment of Murder, with an Intro- 
duction and Conclusion' (dated 1762). This pro- 
duction he repeatedly advertised in the 4 Covent 
Garden Journal,' with a view of giving it greater 
publicity ; having conceived great hopes of its general 
utility, and its good effect, more especially among the 
lower orders. The public mind, it is stated, was at 
that period much disturbed by murders committed 
with a degree of barbarity neither usual nor charac- 
teristic, it was remarked, of this country. Indeed, 
few controversial topics of the day escaped him : he 
wrote a pamphlet on the case of Elisabeth Canning, 
which was answered by Sir John Hill, between 
whom and its ingenious author there is said to have 
occurred a sharp and frequent interchange of ani- 
mosities, to the no small disgrace and discomfiture of 
the former. All these productions do honour to 
Fielding, as a magistrate ; and the result, as they 
were of brief intervals between his active duties, 
must have cost him intense application, instigated by 
an ardent zeal for the service of the community, 
added to the exigency of his own affairs. Still, 
amidst these various avocations his inventive genius 
found room to display itself, and for some time past 
he had amused his leisure moments— few as they 
were, with the composition of 'Tom Jones,' the 
progress and completion of which embraced a large 
space of time. It was commenced in the midst of 
his political conflicts, and finished amidst all the 
turmoil of his magisterial duties— and in a continu- 
ally declining state of health. 

With regard to this amusing work, justly, perhaps, 
considered his master-piece, — it may not be uninte- 
resting to give the opinions of different writers, some 
of whom were nearly coternporary with the author. 
In extolling the uniform and regular plan on which 



it is conducted, Murphy observe* that 44 Noauthot 
has introduced a greater diversity of character, cn 
displayed them more fully or in more various atti- 
tudes. Allworthy is the most amiable picture in the 
world of a man who does houour to his species ; in 
his own heart he finds constant propensities to the 
most benevolent and generous actions, and his un- 
derstanding conducts him with discretion in the per- 
formance of whatever his goodness suggests to him. 
And though it is apparent that the author laboured 
this portrait con amore, and meant to offer it to 
mankind as a just object of imitation, he has soberly 
restrained himself within the bounds of probability ; 
nay, it may be said of strict truth, as, in the general 
opinion, ho is supposed to have copied here the fea- 
tures of a worthy character still in being! The 
person here alluded to was Ralph Allen, Esquire, 
of Prior Park, and we learn from * Groves's Anec- 
dotes ' that Fielding, while engaged in writing this 
novel, lived at Tiverton in the neighbourhood, and 
even dined every day at Allen's table." (CAaZmera.) 
*' Nothing can be more entertaining than Western ; 
his rustic manners, his natural undisciplined honesty, 
his half-enlightened understanding, with the self- 
pleasing shrewdness which accompanies it, and the 
bias of his mind to mistaken politics, are all deline- 
ated with precision and fine humour. The sisters of 
these two gentlemen are aptly introduced, and give 
rise to many agreeable scenes. * Tom Jones ' will 
always be a fine lesson to young men of good ten- 
dencies to virtue, who yet suffer the impetuosity of 
their passions to hurry them away." 44 Thwaekum 
and Square are excellently opposed to each other! 
In short, all the characters down to Partridge, and 
even to a maid cr hostler at an inn, are drawn with 
truth and humour ; and indeed they abound so 
much, and are so often brought forward in a dra- 
matic manner, that everything may be said to be 
here in action ; everything has manners, and the very 
manners which belong to it in human life : they look ; 
they act ; they speak to our imaginations just as they 
appear to us iu the world. 

"It may be added that in many parts of Tom 
Jonet' we find our author possessed the softer graces 
of character painting, and of description ; many 
situations and sentiments are touched with a delicate 
hand, and throughout the work he Beems to feel as 
much delight in describing the amiable part of hu- 
man nature, as in his early days he had in exagge- 
rating the strong and harsh features of tuqtitudc 
and deformity. This circumstance breathes an air of 
philanthropy through his work, and renders it an 
image of truth, as the Roman orator calls a comedy. 
And hence it arose from this truth of character, 
which prevails in 4 Tom Jones,' in conjunction with 
the other qualities of the writer above set forth, that 
the suffrage of the most learned critic of this nation 
(Dr. Warburton) was given to our author, when he 
says, 44 Monsieur de Marivaux, in France, and Mr. 
Fielding, in England, stand the foremost among 
those who have given a faithful and chaste copy of 
life and manners ; and by enriching their romance 
with the best part of the comic art, may be said to 
have brought it to perfection." 44 Such a favourable 
decision from so able a judge will do honour to Mr. 
Fielding with posterity ; and the excellent genius of 
the person with whom he has paralleled him will 
reflect the truest praise on the author who wnf 
capable of being his illustrious rival !" ( Murphy.) 

44 That elegant writer and judicious critic, Dr. 
Bcattie, who had no personal animosities to gratify 
in trying to depreciate a character like Fielding's, 
carries his enthusiasm in his favour still farther, 
j 4 Since the days of Homer,' he says, 4 the world has 
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. not neen a more artful epic fable. The characters 
and adventures are wonderfully diversified ; yet the 
circumstance* arc all so natural, and rise to easily 
from one another, and co-operate with ao much 
regularity in bringing, or even while they seem to 
retard the catastrophe, that the curiosity of the 
reader is always kept awake, and, iustead of flagging, 
grows more and more impatient as the story ad- 
vances, till at last it becomes downright anxiety. 
And when we fret to the end, and look back on the 
whole contrivance, we arc amazed to rind that of so 
many incidents there should be so few superfluous ; 
that in soch a variety of fiction there should be so 
great a probabdity, and that so complex a tale should 
be so perspicuously conducted, and with perfect 
unity of design." 

It is also justly remarked by Chalmers, 44 that the 
comic romance since the days of Fielding has been 
declining apace from simplicity and nature. The 
cause of his superiority is to be Bought in his wit 
and humour, of which he had an inexhaustible 
fund ;" an opinion confirmed by the most impartial 
and enlightened among his contemporaries, not ex- 
cepting I^ord Lytlleton and his friends, intimately 
acquainted with him as they were from the outset of 
his career. " Although in this, as well as in other 
writings of the author," says Dr. Aikin, "the 
scenes are chiefly drawn from low life, and display 
too much of the vices and crimes of mankind, yet 
they are relieved by considerable admixture of nobler 
matter, and contain many affecting pictures of moral 
excellence. Indeed it cannot be doubted the 
writer's intentions were to favour the cause of virtue ; 
and probably the majority of readers, judging from 
their feelings in the perusal, will pronounce that he 
has effected his purpose. A rigid moralist will ob- 
ject to him the common fault of many writers of 
liction, that of sheltering gross deviations from 
rectitude of conduct under that vague goodness of , 
heart which is so little to be relied upon as the | 
guide of life ; yet he has not been inattentive to 
poetical justice in making misfortune the constant 
concomitant of vice, though perhaps he has not nicely 
adjusted the degree of punishment to the crime." 

The author's third novel, 4 Amelia,* was published 
in 1751, and in point of general excellence it has 
commonly been considered, no less by critics, per- 
haps, than by the public, as decidedly inferior to 
4 Tom Jones.' In variety and invention it assuredly 
is so. Its chief merit depends less on its artful and 
elaborate construction than on the interesting series 
it presents of domestic paintings, drawn, as we have 
remarked, from his own family history. 

It has more pathos, more moral lessons, with far 
less vigour and humour than cither of ils predeces- 
sors. Hut we agree with Chalmers, that those who 
have seen much of the errors and distresses of 
domestic life, will probably feel that the author's 
colouring in this work is more just as well as more 
chaste than in any of his other novels. The ap- 
peals to the heart are far more forcible. 

The whole of Miss Matthews' s narrative abounds 
in exquisite touches of nature and passion ; but what 
may be referred to with most confidence are Chap- 
ter VI. of Book X. and Chapter VIII. of Book XI. 
Where do we hud the consequences of imprudence 
or guilt represented with such irresistible tender- 
ness? The 4 .'»melia' is, indeed, a beautiful and 
almost perfect work of its kind, but throughout pre- 
serves the features, in which that very beauty con- 
sists, distinct from either of the novels which pre- 
ceded it. Upon tins ground of difference, by many 
considered as a mark of inferiority, and by his ene- 
mies as a decay of the author's powers, it is less 



I nm using than revolting to observe how eagerly 
I Richardson and his correspondents renew their 
envious and malignant attacks, although the entire 
story abounds with incident and detail taken from 
his own life, and which ought to have disarmed all 
criticism, while the author was fast sinking into the 
grave, oppressed with misfortunes, and at the early 
age of forty-eight. The effects, perhaps, of literary 
Jealousy and personal prejudice- were never more 
forcibly and painfully displayed. 

What is the language of Mrs. Donellan, so grate- 
ful, doubtless, to the car of him to whom it was 
addressed t 44 Will you leave us to Captain Booth 
and Betty Thoughtless for our example t As for 
poor Amelia, she is so great a fool, we pity her, but 
cannot be humble enough to desire to imitate her." 
In his reply, Richardson, betraying his characteristic 
littleness and vanity, repeats, with infinite self-com- 
placency, 44 Will I leave you to Captain Booth! Cap- 
tain Booth, madam, has done his business. Mr. 
Fielding has over-written himself, or rather under- 
written ; . -d, in his own journal, seems ashamed of 
his last piece, and has promised that the same muse 
shall write no more for him. The piece, in short, 
is as dead as if it had been published forty years 
ago as to sale. You guess I have not read 4 Amelia !' 
Indeed I have read but the first volume." . . . 

Contemporary criticism, written in this spirit, re- 
quires no comment. It is evidently prompted by 
the mean desire of cavilling at decided and self-ac- 
knowledged superiority, and does no honour to the 
name of the author of 4 Clarissa ' and 4 Sir Charles 
Grandison.' How far he was inferior to his preat 
rival in the leading characteristics of novel writing ; 
and in none more than in natural and true por- 
traiture of character and manners, the different 
popular light in which they are regarded affords, 
perhaps, the surest criterion. While Fielding con- 
tinues to rank with the " foremost men of all the 
world ;" with Homer, Cervantes, Shakspeare, in the 
highest rank of genius, the long wearisome, thrice 
elaborated productions of Richardson are a dead 
weight, and sleep undisturbed upon their shelves. 
Only for a moment contrast the characters they have 
drawn, the truth-telling manly minds of Fielding, 
of which the calm beauty, 44 the sunshine, and the 
storm," are all faithful transcripts of nature, with 
the feeble unvary ing portraitures of his contempo- 
rary. Of Richardson, indeed, it may be remarked, 
as of some of our second-rate dramatists, that his 
characters want breadth and truth, or, in the words 
of H. Coleridge, when speaking of Massinger fall- 
ing into a passion with his bad characters, 44 it is a 
fault which nowhere occurs in Homer, Cervantes, 
Shakspeare, the great and true dramatists, and 
very seldom in Fielding and Sir Walter Scott." 
While immersed iti the avocations of business and 
the toil of incessant literary composition. Fielding, 
it appears, had- contracted a second marriage. His 
salary had proved inadequate to the support of his 
family ; and though labouring under increasing 
infirmities, such was the activity of his mind, that 
no sooner had he completed one literary under- 
taking than another was projected. Declining 
as he was, his efforts to support his new paper, 
4 The Covent Garden Journal, by Sir Alexander 
Drawcansir, Knight, Censor-Genera] of Great Bri- 
tain,' had been unceasing. But at length the an- 
nouncement that, the author's health would no longer 
enable him to carry on the work — a work which 
had conduced so much to the entertainment of the 
public — was received with a feeling of general regret, 
little complimentary to the critical acumen of Rich- 
ardson and his supporters. In fact, the mental and 
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bodily exertion which he compelled himself to 
endure had made fatal inroads on his constitution, 
and the most alarming symptoms of dropsy were 
now added to his other sufferings. For some time 
he strutted to bear up against a complication of 
diseases which baffled the skill of medicine, and gave 
warning that the life of Fielding was drawing to a 
close. His strength grew every day less, and the 
sole chance now left was to try the effect of a change 
of climate, which was earnestly recommended by his 
physician and bis friends. He yielded to thcir 
solicitations ; but it was without hope. 

Portugal was the country most likely to afford 
him relief. He accordingly took his passage for 
Lisbon, on the 26th of June, 1754. The account 
he has left us of his 'Voyage' is exceedingly interest- 
.ug ; and, while his body was bomc down by disease, 
shows the perfect serenity and freedom, as well as 
the wonderful activity of his mind. " On this day," 
his journal opens, " the most melancholy sun I had 
ever beheld arose and found me awake at my house 
at Fordhook. By the light of the sun, I was, in 
my own opinion, last to behold and take leave of 
those creatures on whom I doated with a mother- 
like fondness, guided by Nature and passion, and 
uncured and unhardened by all the doctrine of that 
philosophical school where I had learned to bear 
pains and to despise death. In this situation, us I 
could not conquer Nature, I submitted entirely to 
her, and she made as great a fool of me as she had 
ever done of any woman whatsoever : under pre- 
tence of giving me leave to enjoy, she drew me in 
to suffer the company of my little oneB during eight 
hours ; and I doubt not whether, in that time, I did 
not undergo more than in all my distemper. At 
twelve o'clock precisely my coach was at the door, 
which was no sooner told me than I kissed my chil- 
dren round, and went into it with some little resolu- 
tion. My wife, who behaved more like a heroine 
iind philosopher, though at the same time the ten- 
derest nuther in the world, and my eldest daughter, 
followed rr.e ; some friends went with us, and others 
took their leave, and I heard my behaviour applauded, 
with many murmurs and praises to which I well 
knew I had no title, as all other such philosophers 
may, if they have any modesty, confess on the like 
occasion." 

In the introduction to his ' Voyage," which still 
emit* gleams of native wit and humour, he alludes 
not only to the great exertions he made in his magis- 
terial capacity, but to his voluntary efforts for the 
improvement of the police, and for the detection of 
bands of depredators, and even murderers, who had 
escaped the fangs of the law. '« I had delayed my 
Hath journey for some time, contrary to the repeated 
advice of my physician and the ardent desires of my 
warmest friends, though my distemper was now 
turned to a deep jaundice, in which case the Hath 
waters are generally reputed to be ahnost infallible. 
But I had the most eager desire of abolishing this 
gang of villains and cut-throats, which I was sure 
of accomplishing the moment I was enabled to pay 
a fellow who had undertaken for a small sum to 
betray them into the hands of a set of thief-lakers, 
whom I had enlisted into the service ; all men of 
known and approved fidelity, truth, and intrepidity. 

" After some weeks the money was paid at the 
Treasury, and, within a few days after two hundred 
pounds of it had come into my hands, the whole 
gang of cut-throats wxs entirely dispersed ; seven of 
them were in actual custody, and the rest driven, 
some out of the town, and others out of the 
kingdom." 

This was, indeed, conferring a public service of 



the most invaluable nature, and displays Fielding'* 
sagacity and vigour of mind in the most prominent 
light. He may truly claim a patriotism of the 
highest kind ; for he devoted his last fleeting mo. 
merits to a service which could no longer benefit 
him. " Though my health," he sap, " was now 
reduced to the last extremity, I continued to act 
with the utmost vigour against these villains, in ex- 
amining whom and taking the depositions I have 
often spent whole days, nay, sometimes whole night* ; 
especially when there was any difficulty in procuring 
sufficient evidence to convict them, which is a very 
common case in street robberies, even when the 
guilt of the party is sufficiently apparent to satisfy 
the most tender conscience. But courts of justice 
know nothing of a cause more than what is told 
them on oath by a witness ; and the most flagitious 
villain upon earth is tried in the same manner as & 
man of the best character who is accused of the same 
crime." 

How effectually he completed the business he had 
undertaken will appear from the following extract : 
" Meanwhile, amidst my fatigues and distresses, I 
bad the satisfaction to find my endeavours attended 
with such success that this hellish society was almost 
entirely extirpated. Instead of reading of murders 
and street-robberies in the news almost every morning, 
there was, in the remaining part of the month of 
November, and in all December, not only no such 
thing as a murder, but not even a street-robbery 
committed. Some such, indeed, were mentioned in 
the public papers, but they were all found, on th< 
strictest inquiry, to be false. In this entire free- 
dom from street-robberies no man will, 1 believe, 
scruple to acknowledge that the winter of 1753 
stands unrivalled during a course of many yearn ; 
and this may, probably, appear the more extraordi- 
nary to those who recollect the outrages with which 
it begun." With a mind thus intently devoted to 
purposes of public utility, he, at the same time, ex- 
pressed, with that frankness so remarkable in him, 
how deeply he felt interested in the fate of his 
youthful family, whom he was shortly about to 
leave for ever. " I begun in earnest to look on my 
case as desperate, and I had vanity enough to rank 
myself with those heroes who, of old times, became 
voluntary sacrifices to the good of the public. But lest 
the reader should be too eager to catch at the word 
rnnt/jf, and should be unwilling to indulge me with so 
sublime a gratification (fori think he is not too apt to 
gratify me), I will take my key a pitch lower, and will 
frankly own that I had a stronger motive than the love 
of the public to push me on. I will, therefore, con- 
fess to him ill at my private affairs, at the beginning 
of the winter, had but a gloomy aspect ; for I had 
not plundered the country or the poor of those sums 
which men, who are always ready to plunder both 
as much as they can, have been pleased to suspect 
me of taking; on the contrary, by composing, in- 
stead of inflaming the quarrels of porters and beggars 
(which I blush when I say hath not been uni- 
versally practised); and by refusing to take a shil- 
ling from a man who most undoubtedly would not 
have had another left, I bad reduced an income of 
about five hundred pounds a-year of the dirtiest 
money upon earth, to little more than three hun- 
dred pounds ; a considerable portion of which re- 
mained with my clerk ; and, indeed, if the whole 
had done so, as it ought, he would have been but 
ill paid for sitting, above sixteen hours in the twenty - 
four, in the most unwholesome as well as nauseous 
air in the universe, and which hath, in his case, 
corrupted a good constitution without contaminat- 
ing his morals !" 
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From these statement, mide hy the author when 
he stood upon the hrink of eternity, it is only just 
to infer that he performed his duties conscientiously ; 
and that, in all the relations of life he was guided hy 
(hat Christian philanthropy, which considers the 
good of otherii as the basis of its own. 

Unfortunately, the air of Lisbon produced no 
favourable change in the patient's health ; the 
voyage had been deferred too long : he arrived at 
his destination a dying man ; and after lingering 
about two months with little suffering, but in utter 
prostration of strength, Fielding breathed his last on 
the 8th of October, 1754, and in the forty-eighth year 
of his age. He left behind him his second wife 
and four children, who were all generously provided 
for by his friend, Mr. Allen, to whom also the latter 
were indebted for their education and their future 
respectability and welfare. On his death he be- 
queathed to Mrs. Fielding and her children one 
hundred pounds a-year each, after having survived 
the immortal novelist just ten years from the period 
when be had quitted England. 

Fielding, having died in a foreign land, was be- 
holden to the admiration of a foreigner, the Chevalier 
de Mcyrionnet, French Consul at Lisbon, for the 
last tribute of respect and reverence due to exalted 
genius in every clime. He attended his remains to 
the grave ; he wrote his epitaph ; and the example 
was not lost upon others, for the English factory 
soon afterwards erected a monument, which is still 
to be seen, to the memory of Henry- Fielding. 

Comparatively few anecdotes have been preserved 
concerning a man so celebrated in the republic of 
letters, and whose social disposition, genuine wit, and 
peculiar humour, brought him into contact with all 
parties and men of every condition in life. Such, 
however, as have survived by the rare of his suc- 
cessors, rather than of his contemporaries, are ap- 
parently genuine, and highly characteristic of his 
temper and genius. He is well known to have been 
on terms of intimacy with Garrick ; and, on tire 
first appearance of the comedy of * The Wedding 
Day,* an amusing scene took place between the great 
actor and the author, to the no little diversion of 
the green-room. Fielding could not bear his dia- 
logues to be cut down to rit the taste and compre- 
hension of that hydra-headed monster, the critical 
rabble, more especially, «* the gods and goddesses ;" 
and insisted on retaining some particular passage 
which the actor declared would injure the effect of 
the piece. He added, that a repulse would flurry 
him so much he should not be able to do Justice to 
the part. " Out with it; speak it all I" exclaimed 
the author ; " if the scene is not n good one, let them 
find thai out!" Just as was foreseen, the house 
made a violent uproar on hearing the obnoxious 
words; and the performer, uneasy at the rising 
storm, tried to quell it by retiring to the green- 
room, where the author was supporting his spirits 
w ith a bottle of champagne. Turning his eye upon 
the discomfited actor's rueful countenance as he en- 
tered, Fielding, with an expression of face peculiar 
to him, said, "What is the matter, Garrick! — are 
they hissing me now !"— " Yes !— just the same pas- 
sage that I wanted you to retrench : I knew it would 
not do ; and they have frightened me horribly into 
the bargain ; I shall not be right again the whole 
night." " Oh ! d— n 'em," replied the author, •« I 
did not give them credit for it, — they have found it 
out, have they!" Another has been preserved of a 
more amiable and flattering description. (In the 
Gentleman's Magazine for 1786.) Some parochial 
taxes for Fielding's house, in Beaufort Buildings, 
being unpaid, and for which demands had been 



made again and again, he was at length told by th« 
collector, who had an esteem for him, that no fur- 
ther delay could be permitted. In this dilemua, 
by no means an unfrequent one, Fielding had re- 
course to Jacob Tonson, and, mortgaging some sheet* 
of a work which he had in hand, received the sun. 
he wanted — some ten or twelve guineas. When ht 
was near his own house he met with an old college 
friend, of whom he had lost sight for many years ; 
and Fielding, finding that he had been still more un- 
fortunate than himself, on hearing his narrative, 
gave him up the whole sum he had just obtained 
from the bookseller. Returning home in the full 
enjoyment of his benevolent disposition, he was told 
that the collector had called twice for the taxes. 
Fielding's reply was as laconic as it was memorable : 
" Friendship has called for the money, and has had 
it ; let the collector call again." A second applica- 
tion to the bookseller, it is pleasant to know, ena- 
bled him to satis*r the collector's demands. 

One other we must relate, which exhibits that 
happy turn of wit in few words which does not often 
occur. Being one day in company with the Earl of 
Denbigh, and it being noticed that Fielding was also 
of the Denbigh family, the carl asked him the reason 
why they spelled their names differently ; the earl 
spelling it with the E first (Feilding), and Henry 
Fielding with the I first : I can't teU my lord," 
was the author's reply, M except it be that my branch 
of the family first learned how to spell!" 

In the letters of Horace Walpole we also find 
some curious notices of Fielding, though evidently 
written in a bad spirit ; the anecdotes are of a more 
doubtful character, the strong colouring of which 
seems to have had its origin in depreciating genius 
and manly character, which the writer did not himself 
possess ; and indulging that petty love of carping and 
sneering at all who enjoyed a superior reputation, for 
which his court-born gossip is so remarkable. There 
can hardly be a better illustration of the kind of 
low ungenerous ribaldry to which we allude, than 
the one in which he tries to fix a stigma on his 
great contemporary for his want of that paltry taste, 
squeamish refinement, and false delicacy, on which 
the virtuoso evidently so much prided himself. But 
if not wholy unfounded in fact, the account given 
by the would-be-reflned but really vulgar-minded 
Horace Walpole is not to be relied upon, dictated 
as it is by the meanest motives of malice in revenge 
for the great author's well-deserved strictures upon 
the still more corrupt and vulgar character of the 
whig minister. 

In 1778, twenty-four years after Fielding's decease, 
there was brought to light a comedy entitled ' The 
Fathers, or, the Good Nat u red Man,' the history 
of which is something curious. The author had 
showed it to his friend Mr. Garrick ; and enter 
taining a high esteem for the critical discernment of 
Sir Charles H anbury Williams, he sent the MS. 
to that gentleman for his opinion. Sir Charles being 
at that time appointed Envoy Extraordinary to the 
court of Russia, had not leisure to examine the play 
before he lea England. Whether it travelled with 

• " Kijiby itnd Peter Rathurst t'other nifiht carried a servant 
of the tatter's, who had attempted to shoot him. before Field- 
ing, who. to all his other vocation*, ha*, by the grace of Lord 
Lyttleton. added that of Middlesex justice, tie cent them 
word he was at supper ; that thev must come next morning. 
They did not understand that freedom, and no up, where tliey 
found him banqueting, with a blind man and three Irishmen, 
on some cold mutton and a bone of ham, lioth in one dish, 
ami the dirtiest cloth, tie never stirred nor asked tliem to *it. 
Rigby. who bad seen him so often come tn lies a iruiuca of 
SirlJ. II. Williams, and tUthunt, at who»e father's he had lived, 
for victuals. understood that dignity n» Utile, and pulled them- 
selves chairs, on wliich ht civiliicd." 
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the envoy to Russia, or was left belaud, was not 
known. Sir Charles died in Russia, and the MS. 
was lost. The author had often mentioned the affair, 
and many inquiriett were made, after his death, of 
several branches of Sir Charles's family, but no 
tidings of the comedy could be obtained. At length 
Thomas Johnes, Esq., member for Cardigan, received 
from a young friend as a present a tattered MS. 
play. The young gentleman spoke very contemptu- 
ously of it. Mr. Johnes determined to obtain Mr. 
Uarrick's opinion of it ; accompanied with an in- 
quiry if he knew whether a play had ever been 
written by the late Sir C. Ilanbury Williams? No 
sooner had Mr. Garrick cast his eye over the MS., 
than in a manner which evinced the most friendly 
regard for the memory of the author, he cried 
out, "The lost sheep is found! — this is Harry Field- 
ing's comedy.'* Mr. Johnes immediately restored 
it to the family of Mr. Fielding ; and, under the pa- 
tronage of Mr. (iarrick and Mr. Sheridan, jun., it 
was acted at Drury-lane, in 177H. The prologue 
and epilogue were written by the great actor, and 
the play itself is said to have been r>»-touched by the 
pen of Mr. Sheridan. — (XichoFt Anecdotes qf tJic 
i^tfjhtct. tit-ft C/C^f ittt 

Upon one occasion we learn that Fielding, who 
found himself perplexed sometimes to conclude his 
comedies, on being asked for a toast, said, he 
would drink confusion to the memory of him who 
first invented •« fifth acta." On the same authority 
we are told that, in 173(5, Fielding's name occurs as 
the manager of the Haj market theatre, on the 
occasion of the performance of Lillo's tragedy 
of the • Fatal Curiosity,' in which a friend of the 
manager, Mr. Thomas Davies, performed the part of 
Young Wilmot. Sir John Fielding, in his dedica- 
tion of the play cf • The Fathers ' to the Duke of 
Northumberland, asserts that " his brother was an 
upright as well as a useful and distinguished magis- 
trate." Rut Sir John Hawkins, another of the WaU 
pole tribe, attacked the author of ' Tom Jones ' 
in a similar spirit ; while men, like the poet Gray, 
IajtA Monboddo, Harris (in his Philological In- 
quiries) were as loud in this great writer's praise. 

Lord Lyttleton, in one of his amusing Dialogues 
of the Dead (between Plutarch and a Bookseller), 
makes the latter observe, "We have another writer 
of those imaginary histories, one who has not long I 
since descended to these regions ; his name is Field- 
ing ; and his works, as I have heard the best judges 
say, have a true spirit of comedy, and an exact 
representation of nature, with tine moral touches. 
He has not indeed given lessons of pure and con- 
summate virtue ; but has exposed vice and mean- 
ness with all the powers of ridicule." 

With regard to his personal appearance, Fielding 
was strongly built, robust, and in height rather ex- 
ceeding six feet ; he was also remarkably active, \ 
till repeated attacks of the gout had broken down 
the vigour of a fine constitution. Naturally of a 
dignified presence, he was equally impressive in 
his tone and manner, which added to his peculiarly 
marked features ; his conversational powers and 
rare wit musi have given him a decided influence 
in general society, and not a little ascendency over 
the minds of common men. A rather amusing 
instance of this he has himself related in his 4 Voyage 
to Lisbon,' where the captain of the ship as usual 
tried to play the bashaw : a collision took place be- 
tween the magistrate and the sea-king, when, after 
a sharp dialogue, Fielding's manner was so resolute, 
and hia threats to hale him over when on shore, as 
well as instaiuly to quit the vessel, so decided, that 



the captain at last, he says, " fell upon his knee*, 
and sued in the most abject terms for hia forgive- 
ness I'- 
ll may be considered somewhat extraordinary, 
that no genuine and undoubted portrait of such a 
man should have been taken during lus lifetime, 
especially when wc reflect how intimately he wiri 
acquainted with many first-rate artists, and in 
what high respect he was held by them. He had 
often, it is believed, engaged to sit to his friend 
Hogarth, for whose genius he entertained the highest 
admiration, and has given many testimonials of it 
in various parts of his writings. But though no 
painting of him by any celebrated artist is known 
to exist, mention is made by Mr. Chalmers (but on 
what authority docs not appear) of a miniature like- 
ness, said to be in the possession of the author's 
grand-daughter, Miss Sophia Fielding. For any- 
just idea, therefore, of the features of the author 
of ' Tom Jones,' of a man who has filled Europe 
with his fame, and who may he said to have lived 
only the other day, we are 'indebted wholly to the 
happy recollection of a genius not uncongenial 
with his own. 

It is stated by Murphy that "after the author's 
death, his friend Hogarth, with a view of perpetuat- 
ing some traces of his countenance, availed himself 
of a profile cut by a lady with a pair of scissors, 
which gave the distances and proportions of the face 
with sufficient exactness to restore his lost ideas of 
him. Mr. Hogarth," it is added, "caught at this 
outline with pleasure, and worked with all the 
attachment of friendship, till he finished that excel- 
lent drawing which stands at the head of this work, 
(Murphy's Edition) and recalls to all who have Been 
the original, a corresponding image of the man !" 

Of the works of a writer no less distinguished for 
his public services than the inestimable benefit* 
which his rare genius must continue to confer upon 
future generations, it is, perhaps, not less extraordi- 
nary that up to this time no complete and uniform 
edition, in a handsome form, and at a price calcu- 
lated to diffuse them over the whole civilised world, 
should have been earlier contemplated. That great 
desideratum, a popular edition, prepared not for a 
select class, for the highly educated, the critical 
and the learned, but for the new world of readers, 
daily opening still wider to our view— is now at 
length supplied. A discerning public cannot fail to 
appreciate the advantages of possessing the entire 
Works of Fielding in one beautiful volume, and at a 
charge altogether unprecedented, and which must 
bring it within the command of the smallest societies 
and the book-shelf of the least collector of our 
great standard writers. 

The present edition has been carefully read and 
revised, ami the ' Essay on Nothing,' with specimens 
of the author's poems omitted in former editions, 
have now been inserted. 

Mat/, 1840. Thomas Roscoe. 



The Editor, in conclusion, has the pleasure to ac- 
quaint the public that the series of British Classics, 
of which Fielding is here placed at the head, will 
be continued under the same editorial arrangements, 
and that lives of the most eminent and distinguished 
in their several walks are already in active progress 
for publication. 

The second work in this new popular scries u 
nearly ready and will speedily be announceel. 
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TO THE HON. GEORGE LYTTLETON, 

ONE OF THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS OF THB TREASURY* 



SIR, 

Notwithstanding your constant refusal when 
I hare asked leave to prefix jour name to this dedi- 
cation, I must still insist on my right to desire your 
protection of this work. 

To you, sir, it is owing that this history was ever 
begun. It was by your desire that I first thought of 
such a composition. So many years have since passed, 
that you may have perhaps forgotten this circum- 
stance ; but your desires are to me in the nature of 
commands, and the impression of them is never to 
be erased from my memory. 

A^ain, sir, without jour assistance this history 
had never been completed. Be not startled at the 
assertion. I do not intend to draw on you the sus- 
picion of being a romance-writer. I mean no more 
than that I partly owe to you my existence during 
great part of the time which I have employed in 
composing it; another matter which it may be ne- 
cessary to remind you of, since there arc certain 
actions of which you are apt to be extremely forget- 
ful ; but of these I hope I shall always have a better 
memory than yourself. 

Lastly, it is owing to you that the history appears 
what it now is. If there be in this work, as some 
have been pleased to say, a stronger picture of a 
truly benevolent mind than is to be found in any 
other, who that knows you, and a particular ac- 
quaintance of yours, will doubt whence that benevo- 
lence hath been copied 1 The world will not, I be- 
lieve, make me the compliment of thinking I took 
it from myself. I care not: this they shall own, 
that the two persons from whom I have taken it — 
that is to Bay, two of the best and worthiest men in 
the world — are strongly and zealously my friends. I 
might be contented with this, and yet my vanity will 
add a third to the number; and him one of the 
greatest and noblest, not only in his rank, but in 
every public and private virtue. But here, whilst 
my gratitude for the princely benefactions of the 
Duke of Bedford bursts from my heart, you must 
forgive my reminding you that it was you who first 
recommended me to the uotice of my benefactor. 



And what are your objections to the allowance of 
the honour which I have solicited t Why, you have 
commended the book so warmly, that you should be 
ashamed of reading your name before the dedication. 
Indeed, Bir, if the book itself doth not make you 
ashamed of j our commendations, nothing that I can 
here write will or ought. I am not to give up my 
right to your protection and patronage, because you 
have commended my book : for though I acknow- 
ledge so many obligations to you, 1 do not add this 
to the number ; in which friendship, I am convinced! 
hath so little share, since that can neither bias your 
judgment nor pervert your integrity. An enemy 
may at anytime obtain your commendation, by only 
deserving it ; and the utmost which the faults of 
your friends can hope for is your silence, or perhaps, 
if too severely accused, your gentle palliation. 

In short, sir, I suspect that your dislike of public 
praise is your true objection to granting my re- 
quest. I have observed that you have, in common 
with my two other friends, an unwillingness to hear 
the least mention of your own virtues ; that, as a 
great poet says of one of you, (he might justly have 
said it of all three,) you 

" Do good by stealth, and hlnah to find it fame." 

If men of this disposition arc as careful to shun 
applause as others are to escape censure, how just 
must be your apprehension of your character falling 
into my hands ; since what would not a man have 
reason to dread, if attacked by an author who had 
received from him injuries equal to my obligations 
to you! 

And will not this dread of censure increase in 
proportion to the matter which a man is conscious 
of having afforded for it t If his whole life, for in- 
stance, should have been one continued subject of 
satire, he may well tremble when an incensed satirist 
takes him in hand. Now, sir, if we apply this to 
your modest aversion to panegyric, how reasonable 
will your fears of me appear ! 

Yet surely you might have gratified my ambition, 
from this single confidence,— that I shall always pre- 
fer the indulgence of vour inclinations to the oatis 
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faction of my own. A very strong instance of which 
I shall give you in this address ; in which 1 am de- 
termined to follow the example of all other dedica- 
tors, and will consider not what my patron really 
deserves to have written, but what he will be best 
pleased to read 

Without further preface, then, I here present you 
with the labours of some years of my life. What 
merit these labours have is already known to your* 
self. If from your favourable judgment I have con- 
ceived some esteem for them, it cannot be imputed 
to vanity, since I should have agreed as impli- 
citly to your opinion, had it been given in favour of 
any other man's production. Negatively, at least, 
I may be allowed to say that, had I been sensible 
of any great demerit in the work, you are the last 
person to whose protection I would have ventured 
to recommend it. 

From the name of my patron, indeed, I hope my 
reader will be convinced, at his very entrance on litis 
work, that he will find in the whole course of it 
nothing prejudicial to the cause of religion and 
virtue ; nothing inconsistent with the strictest rules 
of decency, nor which can offend even the chastest 
eye in the perusal. On the contrary, I declare, that 
to recommend goodness and innocence hath been 
my sincere endeavour in this history. This honest 
purpose you have been pleased to think I have at- 
tained : and, to say the truth, it is likeliest to be at- 
tained in books of this kind ; for an example is a 
kind of picture, in which Virtue becomes as it were 
an object of sight, and strikes us with an idea of that 
loveliness which Plato asserts there is in her naked 



Besides displaying that beauty of Virtue which 
may attract the admiration of mankind, I have at- 
tempted to engage a stronger motive to human action 
in her favour, by convincing men that their true in- 
terest directs them to a pursuit of her. For this 
purpose I have shown that no acquisitions of guilt 
can compensate the low of that solid inward comfort 
of mind, which is the sure companion of 



and virtue ; nor can in the least balance the evil 
of that horror and anxiety which, in their room, 
guilt introduces into our bosoms. And again, that 
as these acquisitions are in themselves generally 
worthless, so are the means to attain them not only 
base and infamous, but at best incertain, and always 
full of danger. Lastly, I have endeavoured strongly 
to inculcate, that virtue and innocence can scarce 
ever be injured but by indiscretion ; and that it is 
this alone which often betrays them into the snares 
that deceit and villany spread for them. A moral 
which I have the more industriously laboured, as 
the teaching it is, of all others, the likeliest to be at- 
tended with success; since I believe it is much 
easier to make good men wise than to make bad 
men good. 

For these purposes I have employed all the wit 
and humour of which I am master in the -following 
history ; wherein I have endeavoured to laugh man- 
kind out of their favourite follies and vices. How 
far I have succeeded in this good attempt I shall 
submit to the candid reader, with only two requests : 
first, that he will not expect to find perfection in 
this work ; and secondly, that he will excuse some 
parts of it, if they fall short of that little merit which 
I hope may appear in others. 

I will detain you, sir, no longer. Indeed I have 
run into a preface, while 1 professed to write a 
dedication. But how can it be otherwise 1 I dare 
not praise you ; and the only means I know of to 
avoid it when you arc in my thoughts, are cither to 
be entirely silent, or to turn my thoughts to some 
other subject. 

Pardon, therefore, what I have said in this epistle 
not only without your consent, but absolutely against 
it; and give me at least leave, in this public manner, 
to declare that 
I am, 

With the highest respect and gratitude, 
Sir, your most obliged, 

Obedient, humble servant, 

HENRY FIELDING. 
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BOOK I. 

CONTAINING AS MUCH OF THE Ht1»TH OF THE FOUND- 
LING AS 18 NECESSARY OR PROPER TO ACQUAINT 
THE READER WITH IN THE BEGINNING OF THIS 
HISTORY. 

CHAPTER I. 
The Introduction to the work, or bill of fare to the fra»t. 

An author ought to consider himself, not as a gentle- 
man who gives a private or eleemosynary treat, but 
rather a* one who keeps a public ordinary, at which 
all persons are welcome for their money. In the 
former tasc, it is well known that the entertainer 
provides what fare he pleases ; and though this should 
oc very indifferent, and utterly disagreeable to the 
taste of his company, they must not find any fault ; 
nay, on the contrary, good breeding forces them out- 
wardly to approve and to commend whatever is set 
before them. Now the contrary of this happens to 
the master of an ordinary. Men who pay for what 
they eat will insist on gratifying their palates, how- 
ever nice and whimsical these may prove ; and if 
everything is not agreeable to their teste, will chal- 
lenge a right to censure, to abuse, and to d — n their 
dinner without control. 

To prevent, therefore, giving offence to their cus- 
tomers by any such disappointment, it hath been 
usual with the honest and well-meaning host to pro- 
vide a bill of fare which all persons may peruse at 
their first entrance into the house ; and having thence 
acquainted themselves with the entertainment which 
they may expect, may either stay and regale with 
what is provided for them, or may depart te some 



her ordinary better accommodated to their taste. 
As we do not disdain to borrow wit or wisdom 
from any man who is capable of lending us either, 
we have condescended to take a hint from these 
honest victuallers, and shall prefix not only a general 
bill of fare to our whole entertainment, but shall 
likewise give the reader particular bills to every 
course which is to be served up in this and the en- 
suing volumes. 

The provision, then, which we have here made is 
no other than Human Nature. Nor do I fear Uiat 
my sensible reader, though most luxurious in his 
taste, will start, cavil, or be offended, because I have 
named but one article. The tortoise, as the alder- 
man of Bristol, well learned in eating, knows by 
much experience, besides the delicious calipash and 
calipee, contains many different kinds of food ; nor 
can the learned reader be ignorant, that in human 
nature, though here collected under one general 
name, is such prodigious variety, that a cook will 
nave sooner gone through all the several species of 



animal and vegetable food in the world, than an 
author will be able to exhaust so extensive a sub. 
ject. 

An objection may perhaps be apprehended from 
the more delicate, that thi* dish is too common and 
vulgar; for what else is the subject of all the to- 
mances, novels, plays, and poems, with which the 
stalls abound 1 Many exquisite viands might be re- 
jected by the epicure, if it was a sufficient cause for 
his contemning of them as common and vulgar, thai 
something was to be found in the most paltry alleys 
under the same name. In reality, true nature is as 
difficult to be met with in authors, as the Bayonne 
ham, or Bologna sausage, is to be found in the shops. 

But the whole, to continue the same melxphor, 
consists in the cookery of the author; for, as Mr. 
Pope tells us, 

" True wit is nature to advantage drett ; 
What oft' 



The same animal which hath the honour to have 
some part of his ilesh eaten at the table of a duke, 
may perhaps be degraded in another part, and some 
of his limbs gibbeted, as it were, in the vilest stall 
in town. Where, then, lies the difference between 
the food of the nobleman and the porter, if both are 
at dinner on the same ox or calf, but in the seasoning, 
the dressing, the garnishing, and the setting forth 1 
Hence the one provokes and incites the most languid 
appetite, and the other turns and polls that which is 
the sharpest and keenest. 

In like manner, the excellence of the mental en- 
tertainment consists less in the subject than in the 
author's skill in well dressing it up. How pleased, 
therefore, will the reader be to find that we have, in 
the following work, adhered closely to one of the 
highest principles of the best cook which the present 
age, or perhaps that of Heliogabalus, hath produced \ 
This great man, as is well known to all lovers of 
polite eating, begins at first by setting plain things 
before his hungry guests, rising afterwards by de- 
grees as their stomachs maybe supposed to decrease, 
to the very quintessence of sauce and spices. In 
like manner, wc shall represent human nature at 
first to the keen appetite of our reader, in that more 
plain and simple manner in which it is found in the 
country, and shall hereafter hash and ragoo it with 
all the high French and Italian seasoning of affecta- 
tion and vice which courts and cities afford. By 
these means, we doubt not but our reader may be 
rendered desirous to read on for ever, as the great 
person just above-mentioned is supposed to have 
made some persons eat. • 

Having premised thus much, wc will now detain 
those who like our bill of fare no longer from their 
diet, and shall proceed directly to serve up the first 
course of our history for their entertainment. 
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CHAPTER II. 

ption of Squire AlUorthv. and a fuller 
' MiM Bridget AlUoithy. hi* »Uer. 

In that part of the western division of this kingdom 
w hich is commonly called Somersetshire, there lately 
lived, and perhaps lives still, a gentleman whose 
name was Allworthy, and who might well be called 
the favourite of both nature and fortune; for both 
of these seem to have contended which should blcsi 
and enrich him most. In this contention, natun- 
may seem to some to have come off victorious, its 
■he bestowed on him many gifts, while fortune had 
only one gift in her power; but in pouring forth 
this, she was so very profuse, that others perhaps 
may think this single endowment to have been more 
than equivalent to all the various blessings which 
he enjoyed from nature. From the former of these, 
he derived an agreeable person, a sound constitu- 
tion, a solid understanding, and a benevolent heart ; 
by the latter, he was decreed to the inheritance of 
one of the largest estates in the county. 

This gentleman had in his youth married a very 
worthy and beautiful woman, of whom he had been 
extremely fond : by her he had had three children, 
all of whom died in their infancy. He had likewise 
had the misfortune of burying this beloved wife 
herself, about five years before the time in which 
this history chooses to set out. This loss, however 
great, he bore like a man of sense and constancy, 
though it must be confessed he would often talk a 
little whimsically on this head; for he sometimes 
said he looked on himself as still married, and con- 
sidered his wife as only gone, a little before him, a 
journey which he should most certainly, sooner or 
later, take after her; and that he had not the least 
doubt of meeting her again in a place where he 
should never part with her more, — sentiments for 
which his sense was arraigned by one part of his 
neighbours, his religion by a second, and his sin- 
cerity by a third. 

He now lived, for the most part, retired in the 
country, with one sister, for whom he had a very 
tender affection. This lady was now somewhat past 
the age of thirty, an era at which, in the opinion of 
the malicious, the title of old maid may with no 
impropriety be assumed. She was of that species 
of women whom you commend rather for good 
qualities than beauty, and who are generally called, 
by their own sex, very good sort of women — as good 
a sort of woman, madam, as you would wish to 
know. Indeed, she was so far from regretting want 
of beauty, that she never mentioned that perfection, 
if it can be called one, without contempt; and 
would often thank God she was not as handsome as 
Miss Such-a-one, whom perhaps beauty had led into 
errors which she might have otherwise avoided. 
Mist Bridget Allworthy (for that was the name of 
this lady) very rightly conceived the charms of per- 
son in a woman to be no belter than suares for her- 
self, as well as for others ; and yet so discreet was 
•he in her conduct, that her prudence was as much 
on the guard as if she had all the snares to appre- 
hend which were ever laid for her whole sex. In- 
deed, I have observed, though it may seem unac- 
countable to the reader, that this guard* of prudence, 
like the trained bands, is always readiest to go on 
duty where there is the least danger. It often basely 
and cowardly deserts those paragons for whom the 
men are all wishing, sighing, dying, and spreading 
every net in their power ; and constantly attends at 
•he heels of that higher order of women for whom 
the other sex have a more distant and awful respect, 
and whom (from despair, I luppcie, of succjss) they 
never venture to attack. 



Reader, I think proper, before we proceed any 
farther together, to acquaint thee that I intend to 
digress, through this whole history, as often as I fcee 
occasion, of w hich I am myself a better judge than 
any pitiful critic whatever; and here 1 must desire 
nil those critics to mind their own business, and not 
to intermeddle with amvrs or works which no ways 
. concern them ; for till they produce the authority by 
"which they arc constituted judges, I shall not plead 
Uo their jurisdiction. 



CHAPTER III. 



An odd servient which befell Mr. Allworthy at hit return hone. 
The decent behaviour of Mr*. Deborah Wilkins, with to me 
proper animodventioai on bastard*. 

I have told my reader, in the preceding Chapter, 
that Mr. Allworthy inherited a large fortune; that 
he had a good heart, and no family. Hence, doubt- 
less, it will be concluded by many that he lived 
like an honest man, owed no one a shilling, took 
nothing but what was his own, kept a good house, 
entertained his neighbours with a hearty welcome 
at hiB table, and was charitable to the poor, »'. «. to 
those who had rather beg than work, by giving them 
the offals from it ; that he died immensely rich, and 
built an hospital. 

And true it is that he did many of these things ; 
but had he done nothing more I should have left 
him to have recorded his own merit on some fair 
freestone over the door of that hospital. Matters 
of a much more extraordinary kind are to be the 
subject of this history, or I should grossly misspend 
my time in writing so voluminous a work ; and you, 
my sagacious friend, might with equal profit and 
pleasure travel through some pages which certain 
droll authors have been facetiously pleased to call 
The History of England. 

Mr. Allworthy had been absent a full quarter of 
a year in London, on some very particular business, 
though I know not what it was; but judge of its 
importance by its having detained him so long from 
home, whence he had not been absent a month at a 
time during the space of many years. He came to 
hit house very late in the evening, and after a short 
supper with his sister, retired much fatigued to his 
chamber. Here, having spent some minutes on his 
knees — a custom which he never broke through on 
any account — he was preparing to step into bed, 
when, upon opening the clothes, to his great sur- 
prise he beheld an infant, wrapt up in some coarse 
linen, in a sweet and profound sleep, betweeu his 
sheets. He stood some time lost in astonishment 
at this Bight; but, as good nature had always the 
ascendant in his mind, he soon began to be touched 
with sentiments of compassion for the little wretch 
before him. He then rang his bell, and ordered an 
elderly woman-servant to rise immediately, and come 
to him ; and in the meantime was so eager in con- 
templating the beauty of innocence, appearing in 
those lively colours with which infancy and sleep 
always display it, that his thoughts were too much 
engaged to reflect that he was in his shirt when 
the matron came in. She had indeed given her 
master sufficient time to dress himself; for out of 
respect to him, and regard to decency, she had spent 
many minutes in adjusting her hair at the looking- 
glass, notwithstanding all the hurry in which she 
had been summoned by the servant, and though her 
master, for aught she knew, lay expiring in an apo- 
plexy, or in some other fit. 

It will not be wondered at that a creature who 
had so strict a regard to decency in her owm person, 
should be shocked at the least deviation from it in 
another. She therefore no sooner opened the door. 
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and Kin her master standing; by the bedside in his 
shirt, with a candle in his hand, than she started 
hack in a most terrible fright, and might perhaps 
have swooned away, had he not now recollected his 
being nndrest, and put an end to her terrors by de- 
siring her to stay without the door till he had thrown 
some clothes over his back, and was become inca- 
pable of shocking the pure eyes of Mrs. Deborah 
Wilkins, who, though in the fifty-secoud year of her 
age, vowed she had never beheld a man without his 
coat. Sneerers and profane wits may perhaps laugh 
at her first fright; yet my grave reader, when he 
considers the time of night, the summons from her 
bed, and the situation in which she found her master, 
will highly justify and applaud her conduct, unless 
the prudence which must be supposed to attend 
maidens at that period of life at which Mrs. Deborah 
had arrived, should a little lessen his admiration. 

When Mrs. Deborah returned into the room, and 
was acquainted by her master with the finding the 
little infant, her consternation was rather greater 
than his had been ; nor could she refrain from cry- 
ing out, with great horror of accent as well as look, 
"Mygoodsir! what's to be doner* Mr. Allworthy 
answered, she must take enre of the child that even- 
ing, and in the morning he would give orders to 
provide it a nurse. " Yes, sir," says she ; M and I 
hope your worship will send out j-our warrant to 
take up the hussy its mother, for she must be one 
of the neighbourhood ; and I ahould be glad to see 
her committed to Bridewell, and whipt at the cart's 
tail. Indeed, such wicked sluts cannot be too se- 
verely punished. I'll warrant 'tis not her first, by 
her impudence in layiru; it to your worship." " In 
laying it to me. Deborah!" answered Allworthy: 
" I can't think she hath any such design. I suppose 
she hath only taken this method to provide for her 
child; and truly I am glad she hath not done worse." 
" I don't know what is worse," cries Deborah, 
" than for such wicked strumpets to lay their sins at 
honest men's doors; and though your worship knows 
your own innocence, yet the world is censorious ; 
aud it hath been many an honest man's hap to pass 
for the father of children he never begot; and if 
your worship should provide for the child, it may 
make the people the apter to believe ; besides, why 
should your worship provide for what the parish is 
obliged to maintain 1 For my own part, if it was an 
honest man's child, indeed — but for ray own part, 
it goes against me to touch these misbegotten 
wretches, whom I don't look upon as my fellow- 
creatures. Faugh! how it stinks! It doth not 
smell like a Christian. If I might be so bold to 
give my advice, I would have it put in a basket, and 
►ent out and laid at the churchwarden's door. It is 
a good night, only a little rainy and windy ; and if 
it was well wrapt up, and put in a warm basket, it is 
two to one but it lives till it is found in the morning. 
But if it should not, we have discharged our duty in 
taking care of it ; aud it is, perhaps, better for such 
creatures to die in a state of innocence, than to grow 
up and imitate their mothers; for nothing better 
can be expected of them." 

There were some strokes in this speech which 
perhaps would have offended Mr. Allworthy, had 
he strictly attended to it ; but be had now got one 
of his fingers into the infant's hand, which, by its 
gentle pressure, seeming to implore his assistance, 
had certainly outplcaded the eloquence of Mrs. 
Deborah, had it been ten times greater than it was. 
He now gave Mrs. Deborah positive orders to take 
the child to her own bed, and to call up a maid- 
servant to provide it pap, and other things, against 
it waked. He likewise ordered that proper clothes 



should be procured for it early in the morning, and 
that it should be brought to himself as soon as he 
was stirring. 

Such was the discernment of Mrs. Wilkins, and 
such the respect she bore her master, under whom 
she enjoyed a most excellent place, that her scruples 
gave way to his peremptory commands; and she 
took the child under her arms, without any appa- 
rent disgust at the illegality of its birth ; and declar- 
ing it was a sweet little infant, walked off with it to 
her own chamber. 

Allworthy here betook himself to those pleasing 
slumbers which a heart that hungers after goodness 
is apt to enjoy when thoroughly satisfied. As these 
are possibly sweeter than what are occasioned by 
any other hearty meal, I should take more pains to 
display them to the reader, if I knew any air to re- 
commend him to for the procuring such an appe-te 



CHAPTER IV. 

The reader's neck brought Into danger bv a description ; Ids 
escape ; and the great condescension o( Miss Bridget All- 
worthy. 

The Gothic style of building could produce nothing 
nobler than Mr. AUworthy's house. There was an 
air of grandeur in it that struck you with awe, and 
rivalled the beauties of the best Grecian architecture ; 
and it was as commodious within as venerable with- 
out. 

It stood on the south-east side of a hill, but nearer 
the bottom than the top of it, so as to be sheltered 
from the north-cast by a grove of old oaks which 
rose above it in a gradual ascent of near half a mile, 
and yet high enough to enjoy a most charming pro- . 
spect of the valley beneath. 

In the midst of the grove was a fine lawn, sloping 
down towards the house, near the summit of which 
rose a plentiful spring, gushing out of a rock coverec 1 
with firs, and forming a constant cascade of about 
thirty feet, not carried down a regular flight of steps, 
but tumbling in a natural fall over the broken and 
mossy stones till it came to the bottom of the rock, 
then running off in a pebbly channel, that with 
many lesser falls winded along, till it fell into a lake 
at the foot of the hill, about a quarter of a mile be- 
low the house on the south side, and which was seen 
from every room in the front. Out of this lake, 
which filled the centre of a beautiful plain, embel- 
lished with groups of beeches and elms, and fed with 
sheep, issued a river, that for several miles was seen 
to meander through an amazing variety of meadow* 
and woods till it emptied itself into the sea, with a 
large arm of which, and an island beyond it, the 
prospect was closed. 

On the right of this valley opened another of less 
extent, adorned with several villages, and terminated 
by one of the towers of an old ruined abbey, grown 
over with ivy, and part of the front, which remained 
still entire. 

The left-hand scene presented the view of a very- 
fine park, composed of very unequal ground, and 
agreeably varied with all the diversity that hills, 
lawns, wood, and water, laid out with admirable 
taste, but owing less to art than to nature, could 
give. Beyond this, the country gradually rose into 
a ridge of wild mountains, the tops of which were 
above the clouds. 

It was now the middle of May, and the morning 
was remarkably serene, when Mr. Allworthy walked 
forth on the terrace, where the dawn opened every 
minute that lovely prospect we have before described 
to his eye ; and now having sent forth streams of 
light, which ascended the blue firmament before him, 
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as harbingers preceding his pomp, in the full blaze 
of his majesty up rose the sun, than which one object 
alone in this lower creation could be more glorious, 
aud that Mr. Allworthy himself presented — a human 
being replete with benevolence, meditating in what 
manner he might render himself most acceptable to 
his Creator, by doing most good to his creatures. 

Reader, take care. I have unadvisedly led thee 
to the top of as high a hill as Mr. Allworthy'*, and 
how to get thee down without breaking thy neck, 
I do not well know. However, let us e'en venture 
to slide down together; for Miss Hridget rings her 
bell, and Mr. Allworthy is summoned to breakfast, 
where I must attend, aud, if you please, shall be glad 
of your company. 

The usual compliment* having passed between 
Mr. Allworthy and Miss Bridget, and the tea being 
poured out, he summoned Mr*. Wilkin*, and told 
his sister he had a present for her, for which she 
thanked him, — imagining, I suppose, it had been a 
gown, or some ornament for her person. Indeed, 
he very often made her such presents ; and she, in 
complaisance to him, spent much time in adorning 
herself. I say in complaisance to him, because she 
always expressed the greatest contempt for dress, 
and for those ladies who made it their study. 

But if such was her expectation, how was she dis- 
appointed when Mrs. Wilkins, according to the order 
she had received from her master, produced the little 
infant! Great surprises, as hath been observed, are 
apt to be silent ; and so was Mis* Bridget, till her 
brother began, and told her the whole story, which, 
as the reader knows it already, we shall not repeat. 

Miss Bridget had always expressed so great a re- 
gard for what the ladies are pleased to call virtue, 
and had herself maintained such a severity of charac- 
ter, that it was expected, especially by Mrs. Wilkins, 
that she would have vented much bitterness on this 
occasion, and would have voted for sending the 
child, as a kiud of noxious animal, immediately out 
of the house ; but, on the contrary, she rather'took 
the good-natured side of the question, intimated 
some compassion for the helpless little creature, and 
commended her brother's charity in what he had 
done. 

Perhaps the reader may account for this behaviour 
from her condescension to Mr. Allworthy, when we 
have informed him that the good man had ended his 
narrative with owning a resolution to take care of 
the child, and to breed him up as his own ; for, to 
acknowledge the truth, she was always ready to 
oblige her brother, and very seldom, if ever, contra- 
dicted his sentiments. She would, indeed, some- 
times make a few observations, as that men were 
headstrong, and must have their own way, and would 
wish she had been blest with an independent for- 
tune ; but these were always vented in a low voice, 
and at the most amounted only to what is called 
muttering. 

However, what she withheld from the infant, she 
bestowed with the utmost profuscness on the poor 
unknown mother, whom she called an impudent 
slut, a wanton hussy, an audacious harlot, a wicked 
jade, a vile strumpet, with every other appellation 
with which the tongue of virtue never fails to lash 
those who bring a disgrace on the sex. 

A consultation was now entered into how to pro- 
ceed in order to discover the mother. A scrutiny 
was first made into the characters of the female 
si rvauts of the house, who were nil acquitted by 
Mrs. Wilkins, and with apparent merit ; for she had 
collected them herself, and perhaps it woidd be dilli- 
e> It to find such another set of scarecrows. 

The tie f Mfp was to examine among the inha- 



bitants of the parish ; and this was referred to Mrs 
Wilkins, who was to inquire with all imaginable 
diligence, and to make her report in the afternoon. 

Matters being thus settled, Mr. Allworthy with- 
drew to his study, as was his custom, and left the 
child to his sister, who, at his desire, had under- 
taken the care of it. 

CHAPTER V. 

Containing a few common mutter*, with n very uncommon 
oliwrvutioa ui>oii them. 

When her master was departed, Mrs. Deborah stood 
silent, expecting her cue from Miss Bridget ; for as 
to what had passed before her master, the prudent 
housekeeper by no means relied upon it, as she had 
often known the sentiments of the lady in her 
brother's absence, to ditl'er greatly from those which 
she had expressed in his presence. Miss Bridget 
did not, however, suffer her to continue long in this 
doubtful situation ; for having looked some time 
earnestly at the child, as it lay asleep in the lap ot 
Mrs. Deborah, the good lady could not forbear giving 
it a hearty kiss, at the same time declaring hersell 
wonderfully pleased with its beauty and innocence. 
Mrs. Deborah no sooner observed this than she fell 
to squeezing and kissiug, with as great raptures as 
sometimes inspire the sage dame of forty and five 
towards a youthful and vigorous bridegroom, crying 
out, in a shrill voice, " O, the dear littie creature!— 
The dear, sweet, pretty creature! Well, I vow it is 
as fine a boy as ever was seen ! " 

These exclamations continued till they were in- 
terrupted by the lady, who now proceeded to execute 
the commission given her by her brother, and gave 
orders for providing all necessaries for the child, 
appointing a very good room in the house for his 
nursery. Her order* were indeed so liberal, that, 
had it been a child of her own, she could not have 
exceeded them ; but. lest the virtuous reader may 
condemn her for showing too great regard to a base- 
born infant, to which all charity is condemned by 
law as irreligious, we think proper to observe that 
she concluded the whole with saving, *« Since it was 
her brother's whim to adopt the little brat, she sup- 
posed little master must be treated with great ten- 
derness. For her part, she could not help thinking 
it was an encouragement to vice; but that she knew 
too much of the obstinacy of mankind to oppose any 
of their ridiculous humours." 

With reflections of this nature she usuallv, as has 
been hinted, accompanied every act of compliance 
with her brother'* inclinations; and surely nothing 
could more contribute to heighten the merit of this 
compliance than a declaration that she knew, at the 
same time, the folly and unreasonableness of those 
inclinations to which she submitted. Tacit obedi- 
ence implies no force upon the will, and conse- 
quently may be easily, and without any pains, pre- 
served ; but when a wife, a child, a relation, or a 
friend, performs what we desire, with grumbling 
and reluctance, with expressions of dislike and dis- 
satisfaction, the manifest difficulty which they under- 
go must greatly enhance the obligation. 

As this is one of those deep observations which 
very few readers can be supposed capable of making 
themselves, I have thought proper to lend them ni> 
assistance ; but this is a favour rarely to he expected 
in the course of my work. Indeed, I shall seldom 
or never indulge him, unless in such instances a* 
this, where nothing but the inspiration with which 
ue writers are gifted, can possibly enable any one to 
make the discovery. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Mr*. Deborah is intrndufvd into \\w jwruh with a limito. A 
nhort account of J«-uny Jon<-». *ulr U»« uiAicultitM ami 
uUcouragemeaU whi< h may ulU>nd young women in tho 
pursuit of learning. 

Mrs. Deborah, having disposed of the child accord- 
ing to the will of her master, now prepared to visit 
those habitations which were supposed to conceal its 
mother. 

Not otherwise than when a kite, tremendous bird, 
is beheld by the feathered generation soaring aloft, 
and hovering over their heads, the amorous dove, 
and every innocent little bird, spread wide the 
alarm, and fly trembling into their hiding-places. 
He proudly beats the air, conscious of his dignity, 
and meditates intended mischief. 

So when the approach of Mrs. Deborah was pro- 
claimed through the street, all the inhabitants ran 
trembling into their houses, each matron dreading 
lest the visit should fall to her lot. She with 
stately steps proudly advances over the field : aloft 
she bears her towering head, filled with conceit of 
her own pre-eminence, and schemes to effect her 
intended discovery. 

The sagacious reader will not from this simile 
imagine these poor people had any apprehension of 
the design with which Mrs. WilkiiiB was now corning 
towards them ; but as the great beauty of the simile 
may possibly sleep these hundred years, till some 
future commentator shall take this work in hand, 
I think proper to lend the reader a little assistance 
in this place. 

1 1 is my intention, therefore, to signify, that* as 
it is the nature of a kite to devour little birds, so is 
it the nature of such persons as Mrs. Wilkins to 
insult and tyrannize over little people. This being 
indeed the means which they use to recompense to 
themselves their extreme servility and condescen- 
sion to their superiors ; for nothing can be more 
reasonable, than that slaves and flatterers should 
exact the same taxes on all below them, which they 
themselves pay to all above them. 

Whenever Mrs. Deborah had occasion to exert 
any extraordinary condescension to Mrs. Bridget, 
and by that means had a little soured her natural 
disposition, iU was usual with her to walk forth 
among these people, in order to refine her temper, by 
venting, and, as it were, purging off all ill humours ; 
on which account she was by no means a welcome 
visitant : to say the truth, she was universally dreaded 
and hated by them all. 

On her arrival in this place, she went immediately 
to the habitation of an elderly matron ; to whom, as 
this matron had the good fortune to resemble herself 
in the comeliness of her person, as well as in her age, 
she had generally been more favourable than to any 
of the rest. To this woman she imparted what had 
happened, and the design upon which she was come 
thither that morning. These two began presently 
to scrutinize the characters of the several young girls 
who lived in any of those houses, and at last fixed 
their strongest suspicion on one Jenny Joues, who, 
they both agreed, was the likeliest person to have 
committed this fact. 

This Jenny Jones was no very comely girl, either 
in her face or person; but nature had somewhat 
compensated the want of beauty with what is gene- 
rally more esteemed by those ladies whose judgment 
is arrived at years of perfect maturity, for she had 
given her a very uncommon share of understanding. 
This gift Jenny had a good deal improved by eru- 
dition. She had lived several years a servant with a 
schoolmaster, who, discovering a great quickness of 



parts in tho girl, and an extraordinary desire of 
learning — for every leisure hour she was always 
found reading in the books of the scholars — had the 
good-nature, or folly — just as the reader pleases to 
call it — to instruct her so far, that she obtained a 
competent skill in the Latin language, and was, 
perhaps, as good a scholar as most of the young men 
of quality of the age. This advantage, however, like 
most others of an extraordinary kind, was attended 
with some small inconveniences : for as it is not to 
be wondered at, that a young woman so well accom- 
plished should have little relish for the society of 
those whom fortune had made her equals, but w hom 
education had rendered so much her inferiors; so is 
it matter of no greater astonishment, that this supe- 
riority in Jenny, together with that behaviour w hich 
is its certain consequence, should produce ~mong 
the rest some little envy and ill-will towards her ; 
and these had, perhaps, secretly burnt in the bosoms 
of her neighbours ever since her return from her 
service. 

Their envy did not, however, display itself openly, 
till poor Jenny, to the surprise of every body, and to 
the vexation of all the young women in these parts, 
had publicly shone forth on a Sunday in a new silk 
gown, with a laced cap, and other proper appendages 
to these. 

The flame, which had before lain in embryo, now 
burst forth. Jenny had, by her lea.-ning, increased 
her own pride, which none of her neighbours were 
kind enough to feed with the honour she seemed to 
demand ; and now, instead of respect and adoration, 
she gained nothing but hatred and abuse by her 
finery. The whole parish declared she could not 
come honestly by such things ; and parents, instead 
of wishing their daughters the same, felicitated 
themselves that their children had them not. 

Hence, perhaps, it was, that the good woman 
first mentioned the name of this poor girl to Mrs. 
Wilkins ; but there was another circumstance that 
confirmed the latter in her suspicion ; for Jenny had 
lately been often at Mr. Allworthv's house. She 
had officiated as nurse to Miss Bridget, in a violent 
fit of illness, and had sat up many nights with that 
lady; besides which, she had been seen there the 
very day before Mr. Allworthy's return, by Mrs. 
Wilkins herself, though that sagacious person had 
not at first conceived any suspicion of her on that 
account : for, as she herself said, " She had always 
esteemed Jenny as a very sober girl (though indeed 
she knew very little of her), and had rather sus- 
pected some of those wanton trollops, who gave 
themselves airs, because, forsooth, they thought 
themselves handsome." 

Jenny was now summoned to appear in person 
before Mrs. Deborah, which she immediately did. 
When Mrs. Deborah, putting on the gravity of a 
judge, with somewhat more than his austerity, 
began an oration with the words, " You audacious 
strumpet!" in which she proceeded rather to pasa 
sentence on the prisoner than to accuse her. 

Though Mrs. Deborah was fully satisfied of the 
guilt of Jenny, from the reasons above shown, it is 
possible Mr. Allworthy might have required some 
stronger evidence to have convicted her; but she 
saved her accusers any such trouble, by freely con- 
fessing the whole fact with which she was charged. 

This confession, though delivered rather in terms 
of contrition, as it appeared, did not at all mollify 
Mrs. Deborah, who now pronounced a second judg- 
ment against her, in more opprobrious language 
than before ; nor had it any better success with the 
bystanders, who were now grown very numerous 
Many of them cried out, *• They thought what 
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madam's silk gown would end in;" other* spoke 
■arcaetically of her learning. Not a aingle female 
was present but found some means of expressing 
her abhorrence of poor Jenny, who bore all very 
patiently, except the malice of one woman, who 
reflected upon her person, and tossing up her nose, 
said, " The man must hare a good stomach who 
would give silk gowns for such sort of trumpery '." 
Jenny replied to this with a bitterness which m .ght 
hare surprised a judicious person, who had observed 
the tranquillity with which she bore all the affronts 
to her chastity ; but her patience was perhaps tired 
out, for this is a virtue which is very apt to be 
fatigued by exercise. 

Mrs. Deborah having succeeded beyond her hopes 
in her inquiry, returned with much triumph, and, 
at the appointed hour, made a faithful report to Mr. 
Allworthy, who was much surprised at the relation ; 
for he had heard of the extraordinary parts and im- 
provements of this girl, whom he intended to have 
given in marriage, together with a small living, to 
a neighbouring curate. His concern, therefore, on 
this occasion, was at least equal to the satisfaction 
which appeared in Mrs. Deborah, and to many 
readers may seem much more reasonable. 

Mrs. Bridget blessed herself, and said, " For her 
part, she should never hereafter entertain a good 
opinion of any woman." For Jenny before this had 
the happiness of being much in her good graces also. 

The prudent housekeeper was again dispatched 
to bring the unhappy culprit before Mr. Allworthy, 
in order, not as it was hoped by some, and expected 
by all, to be sent to the house of correction, but to 
receive wholesome admonition and reproof; which 
those who relish that kind of instructive writing 
may peruse in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Containing »uch crave matter, that the reader cannot laugh 
once through the whole chapter. unless peradventurc he 
khould laugh at the author. 

When Jenny appeared, Mr. Allworthy took her into 
his study, ami spoke to her as follows : 44 You know, 
child, it is in my power, as a magistrate, to punish 
you very rigorously for what you have done ; and 
you will, perhaps, be the more apt to fear I should 
execute that power, because you have in a manner 
laid your sins at my door. 

44 But, perhaps, this is one reason which hath de- 
termined me to act in a milder manner with you : 
for, as no private resentment should ever inf uence a 
magistrate, I will be no far from considering your 
having deposited the infant in my house as an aggra- 
vation of your offence, that I will suppose, in your 
favour, this to have proceeded from a natural affec- 
tion to your child, since you might have some hopes 
to see it thus better provided for than was in the 
power of yourself, or its wicked father, to provide 
for it. I should indeed have been highly offended 
with you had you exposed the little wretch in the 
manner of some inhuman mothers, who seem no 
less to nave abandoned their humanity, than to have 
parted with their chastity. It is the other part of 
your offence, therefore, upon which I intend to ad- 
monish you, I mean the violation of your chastity; 
— a crime, however lightly it may be treated by de- 
bauched persons, is very heinous in iUelf. and very 
dreadful in its consequences. 

•* The heinous nature of this offence must be suffi- 
ciently apparent to every christian, inasmuch as it is 
committed in defiance of the laws of our rclitrion, 
and of the express commands of Him who founded 
that religion. 



"And here its consequences may be well argued 
to be dreadful ; for what can be more so. than to 
incur the divine displeasure, by the breach of the 
divine commands ; and that in an instance against 
which the highest vengeance is specifically de- 
nounced t 

44 But these things, though too little, I am afraid, 
regarded, are so plain, that mankind, however they 
may want k be reminded, can never need informa- 
tion on this head. A hint, therefore, to awaken 
your sense of this matter, shall suffice ; for I would 
inspire you with repentance, and not drive you to 
desperation. 

44 There are other consequences, not indeed so 
dreadful or replete with horror as this ; and yet 
such as, if attentively considered, must, one would 
think, deter all of your sex at least from the commis- 
sion of this crime. 

44 For by it you are rendered infamous, and driven, 
like lepers of old, out of society ; at least, from the 
society of all but wicked and reprobate persons ; for 
no others will associate with you. 

44 If you have fortunes, you are hereby rendered 
incapable of enjoying them ; if you have none, you 
are disabled from acquiring any, nay almost of pro- 
curing your sustenance ; for no persons of character 
will receive you into their houses. Thus you are 
often driven by necessity itself into a state of shame 
and misery, which unavoidably ends in the destruc- 
tion of both body and soul. 

44 Can any pleasure compensate these evils 1 Can 
any temptation have sophistry and delusion strong 
enough to persuade you to so simple a bargain 1 Or 
can any carnal appetite so overpower your reason, 
or so totally lay it asleep, as to prevent your flying 
with affright and terror from a crime which carries 
such punishment always with it t 

44 How base and mean must that woman be, how 
void of that dignity of mind, and decent pride, with- 
out which we are not worthy the name of human 
creatures, who can bear to level herself with the 
lowest animal, and to sacrifice all that is great and 
noble in her, all her heavenly part, to an appetite 
which she hath in common with the vilest branch of 
the creation ! For no woman, sure, will plead the 
passion of love for an excuse. This would be to 
own herself the mere tool and bubblt of the man. 
Love, however barbarously we mav corrupt and 
pervert its meaning, as it is a laudable, is a rational 
passion, and can never be violent but when reci- 
procal ; for though the 8cripture bids us love our 
enemies, it means not with that fervent love which 
we naturally bear towards our friends ; much less 
that we should sacrifice to them our lives, and what 
ought to be dearer to us, our innocence. Now in 
what light, but that of an enemy, can a reasonable 
woman regard the man who solicits her to entail on 
herself all the misery I have described to you, anc 
who would purchase to himself a short, trivial, con- 
temptible pleasure, so greatly at her expense ! For, 
by the laws of custom, the whole shame, with all its 
dreadful consequences, falls entirely upon her. Can 
love, which always seeks the good of its object, 
attempt to betray a woman into a bargain where she 
is so greatly to be the loser Y If such corrupter, 
therefore, should have the impudence to pretend a 
real affection for her, ought not the woman to regard 
him not only as an enemy, but as the worst of all 
enemies, a false, designing, treacherous, pretended 
friend, who intends not only to debauch her body, 
but her understanding at the same time!" 

Here Jenny expressing (rreat concern, Allworthy 
paused a moment, and then preceded : 44 I have 
talked thus to you, child, not to insult jou for what is 
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passed and irrevocable, but to caution and strengthen 
you for the future. Nor should I hare taken this 
trouble, but from some opinion of your good sense, 
notwithstanding the dreadful slip you have made ; 
and from some hopes of your hearty repentance, 
which are founded on the openness and sincerity of 
your confession. If these do not deceive me, I will 
take care to convey you from this scene of your 
shame, where you shall, by being unknown, avoid the 
punishment which, as I have said, is allotted to your 
crime in this world ; and I hope, by repentance, 
you will avoid the much heavier sentence denounced 
against it in the other. Be a good girl the rest of 
your days, and want shall be no motive to your 
going astray ; and, believe me, there is more plea- 
sure, even in this world, in an innocent and virtuous 
life, than in one debauched and vicious. 

" As to your child, let no thoughts concerning it 
molest you ; I will provide for it in a better manner 
than you can ever hope. And now nothing remains 
but that you inform me who was the wicked man 
that seduced you ; for my anger against him will 
be much greater than you have experienced on this 
occasion." 

Jenny now lifted her eyes from the ground, and 
with a modest look and decent voice thus began : — 
" To know you, sir, and not love your goodness, 
would be an argument of total want of sense or 
goodness in any one. In me it would amount to 
the highest ingratitude, not to feel, in the most 
sensible manner, the great degree of goodness you 
have been pleased to exert on this occasion. As to 
my concern for what is past, I know you will spare 
my blushes the repetition. My future conduct will 
much better declare my sentiments than any pro- 
fessions I can now make. I beg leave to assure 
you, sir, that I take your advice much kinder than 
your generous offer with which you concluded it ; 
for, as you are pleased to say, sir, it in an instance 
of your opinion of my understanding." — Here her 
tears flowing apace, she stopped a few momenta, 
and then proceeded thus : — " Indeed, sir, your kind- 
ness overcomes me ; but I will endeavour to deserve 
this good opinion : for if I have the understanding 
you are so kindly pleased to allow me, such advice 
cannot be thrown away upon me. I thank you, sir, 
heartily, for your intended kindness to my poor 
helpless child : he is innocent, and I hope will live 
to be grateful for all the favours you shall show 
him. But now, sir, I must on my knees entreat 
you not to persist in asking me to declare the father 
of my infant. I promise you faithfully you shall 
one day know; but I am under the most solemn 
ties and engagements of honour, as well as the most 
religious vows and protestations, to conceal his name 
at this time. And I know you too well, to think 
you would desire I should sacrifice either my honour 
or my religion." 

Mr. Allworthy, whom the least mention of those 
sacred words was sufficient to stagger, hesitated a 
moment before he replied, and then told her, she 
had done wrong to enter into such engagements to 
a villain; but since she had, he could not insist on 
her breaking them. He said, it was not from a mo- 
tive of vain curiosity he had inquired, but in order 
to punish the fellow ; at least, that he might not ig- 
norantly confer favours on the undeserving. 

As to these points, Jenny satisfied him by the 
most solemn assurances, that the man was entirely 
out of his reach ; and was neither subject to his 
power, nor in any probability of becoming an ob- 
ject of his goodness. 

The ingenuity of this behaviour had gained Jenny 
so much credit with this worthy man, that he easily 



believed what she told him for as she had disdained 
to excuse herself by a lie, and had haxarded his fur- 
ther displeasure in her present situation, rather than 
she would forfeit her honour, or integrity, by be- 
traying another, he had but little apprehensions that 
she would be guilty of falsehood towards himself. 

He therefore dismissed her, with assurances that 
he would very soon remove her out of the reach of 
that obloquy she had incurred ; concluding with 
some additional documents, in which he recom- 
mended repentance, saying, " Consider, child, there 
is one still to reconcile yourself to, whose favour is 
of much greater importance to you than mine." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

A dialogue between Mcadames Bridget ami Deborah ; con 
Uining more amusement, but leas instruction, than the 

When Mr. Allworthy had retired to his study with 
Jenny Jones, as hath been seen, Mrs. Bridget, with 
the good housekeeper, had betaken themselves to a 
post next adjoining to the said study ; whence, 
through the conveyance of a keyhole, they sucked 
in at their ears the instructive lecture delivered by 
Mr. Allworthy, together with the answers of Jenny, 
and indeed every other particular which passed in 
the last chapter. 

This hole in her brother's study-door was indeed 
aa well known to Mrs. Bridget, and had been as 
frequently applied to by her, as the famous hole in 
the wall was by Thisbe of old. This served to many 
good purposes. For by such means Mrs. Bridget 
became often acquainted with her brother's incli- 
nations, without giving him the trouble of repeating 
them to her. It is true, some inconveniences at- 
tended this intercourse, and she had sometimes 
reason to cry out with Thisbe, in Shakspeare, '* O, 
wicked, wicked wall !" For as Mr. Allworthy was 
a justice of peace, certain things occurred in exa- 
minations concerning bastards, and such like, which 
are apt to give great ofience to the chaste ears of 
virgins, especially when they approach the age of 
forty, as was the case of Mrs. Bridget. However, 
she had, on such occasions, the advantage of con- 
cealing her blushes from the eyes of men ; and De 
turn apparentibiu, et non existentibtu, eadem est ratio, 
— in English, " When a woman is not seen to blush, 
she doth not blush at all." 

Both the good women kept strict silence during 
the whole scene between Mr. Allworthy and the 
girl ; but as soon as it was ended, and that gentle- 
man out of hearing, Mrs. Deborah could not help 
exclaiming against the clemency of her master, and 
especially against his suffering her to conceal the 
father of the child, which she swore she would have 
out of her before the sun set. 

At these words Mrs. Bridget discomposed her 
features with a smile (a thing very unusual to her). 
Not that I woidd have my reader imagine, that this 
was one of those wanton smiles which Homer would 
have you conceive came from Venus, when he calls 
her the laughter-loving goddess; nor was it one of 
those smiles which lady Seraphina shoots from the 
stage-box, and which Venus would quit her immor- 
tality to be able to equal. No, this was rather ont 
of those smiles which might be supposed to havo 
come from the dimpled cheeks of the august Tiasi- 
phone, or from one of the misses, her sisters. 

Wiih such a smile then, and with a voice swoct 
as the evening breeze of Boreas in the pleasant 
month of November, Mrs. Bridget gently reproved 
the curiosity of Mrs. Deborah; a vice with which 
it seems the latter was too much tainted, and which 
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the former inveighed against with great bitterness, 
adding, M That, among all her faults, she thanked 
Heaven her enemies could not accuse her of pry- 
ing into the affairs of other people." 

She then proceeded to commend the honour and 
spirit with which Jenny had acted. She said, she 
could not help agreeing with her brother, that there 
was some merit in the sincerity of her confession, 
and in her integrity to her lover : that she had al- 
ways thought her a very good girl, and doubted not 
but she had been seduced by some rascal, who had 
been infinitely more to blame than herself, and 
very probably had prevailed with her by a promise of 
marriage, or some other treacherous proceeding. 

This behaviour of Mrs. Bridget greatly surprised 
Mrs. Deborah; for this well-bred woman seldom 
opened her lips, either to her master or his sister, 
till she had first sounded their inclinations, with 
which her sentiments were always strictly conso- 
nant. Here, however, she thought she might have 
launched forth with safety ; and the sagacious reader 
will not perhaps accuse her of want of sufficient 
forecast in so doing, but will rather admire with 
what wonderful celerity she tacked about, when she 
found herself steering a wrong course. 

" Nay, madam," said this able woman, and truly 
great politician, " I must own I cannot help admiring 
the girl's spirit, as well as your ladyship. And, as 
your ladyship says, if she was deceived by some 
wicked man, the poor wretch is to be pitied. And 
to be sure, as your ladyship says, the girl hath always 
appeared like a good, honest, plain girl, and not vain 
of her face, forsooth, as some wanton hussies in the 
neighbourhood are." 

** You say true, Deborah," said Mrs. Bridget. 
" If the girl had been one of those vain trollop*, of 
which we have too many in the parish, I should have 
condemned my brother for his lenity towards her. 
I saw two farmers* daughters at church, the other 
day, with bare necks. I protest they shocked me. 
If wenches will hang out lures for fellows, it is no 
matter what they suffer. I detest such creatures ; 
and it would be much better for them that their 
faces had been scanned with the smallpox ; but I 
must confess, I never saw any of this wanton be- 
haviour in poor Jenny : some artful villain, I am 
convinced, hath betrayed, nay perhaps forced her ; 
and I pity the poor wretch with all my heart. 

Mrs. Deborah approved all these sentiments, and 
the dialogue concluded with a general and bitter 
invective against beauty, and with many compas- 
sionate considerations for all honest plain girls who 
are deluded by the wicked arts of deceitful men. 



CHAPTER IX. 
Containing matter* which will »urpri» the wader. 
Jknny returned home well pleased with the recep- 
tion she had met with from Mr. Allworthy, whose 
indulgence to her she industriously made public; 
partly perhaps as a sacrifice to her own pride, and 
partly from the more prudent motive of reconciling 
her neighbours to her, and silencing their clamours. 

But though this latter view, if she indeed had it, 
may appear reasonable enough, yet the event did not 
answer her expectation ; for when she was convened 
before the justice, and it was universally apprehended 
that the house of correction would have been her 
fate, though some of the young women cried out " It 
was good enough for h«»r," and diverted themselves 
with the thoughts of her beating hemp in a siik 
gown; yet there were many others who l.r-an lo 
pity her condition : but when it was known in what 



manner Mr. Allworthy hod behaved, the tide turned 
against her. One said, " I'll assure you, madam 
hath had good luck." A second cried, '« See what 
it is to be a favourite!" A third, "Ay, this come* 
of her learning." Every person made some mali- 
cious comment or other on the occasion, and re- 
flected on the partiality of the justice. 

The behaviour of these people may appear impo- 
litic and ungrateful to the reader, who considers th e 
power and the benevolence of Mr. Allworthy. B Jt 
as to his power, he never used it ; and as to his be- 
nevolence, he exerted so much, that he had thereby 
disobliged all his neighbours ; for it is a secret well 
known to great men, that, by conferring an obliga- 
tion, they do not always procure a friend, but are 
certain of creating many enemies. 

Jenny was, however, by the care and goodness of 
Mr. Allworthy, soon removed out of the reach of 
reproach ; when malice being no longer able to vent 
its rage on her, began to seek another object of itB 
bitterness, and this was no less than Mr. All worthy, 
himself; for a whisper Boon went abroad, that he 
himself was the father of the foundling child. 

This supposition so well reconciled his conduct to 
the general opinion, that it met with universal assent ; 
and the outcry against his lenity soon began to take 
another turn, and was changed into an invective 
against his cruelty to the poor girl. Very grave and 
good women exclaimed against men who begot chil- 
dren, and then disowned them. Nor were there 
wanting some, who, after the departure of Jenny, 
insinuated, that she was spirited away with a desig'u 
too black to be mentioned, and who gave frequent 
hints that a legal inquiry ought to be made into the 
whole matter, and that some people should be forced 
to produce the girl. 

These calumnies might have probably produced 
ill consequences, at the least might have occasioned 
some trouble, to a person of a more doubtful and 
suspicious character than Mr. Allworthy was blessed 
with ; but in his case they had no such' effect ; and, 
being heartily despised by him, they served only to 
afford an innocent amusement to the good gossips 
of the neighbourhood. 

But as we cannot possibly divine what complexion 
our reader may be of, and as it will be some time 
before he will hear any more of Jenny, we think 
proper to give him a very early intimation, that 
Mr. Allworthy was, and will hereafter appear to be 
absolutely innocent of any criminal intention what- 
ever. He had indeed committed no other than an 
error in politics, by tempering justice with mercv, 
and by refusing to gratify the good-natured disposi- 
tion of the mob,* with an object for their compas- 
sion to work on in the person of poor Jenny, whom, 
in order to pity, they desired to have seen sacrificed 
to ruin and infamy, by a shameful correction in a 
Bridewell. 

So far from complying with this their inclination 
by which all hopes of reformation would have been 
abolished, and even the gate shut against her if her 
own inclinations should ever hereafter lead her to 
choose the road of virtue, Mr. Allworthy rather 
chose to encourage the girl to return thither by the 
only possible means ; for too true I am afraid "it is, 
that many women have become abandoned, and 
have sunk to the last degree of vice, by being unable 
to retrieve the first slip. This will bo", I am afraid, 
always the case while they remain among their 
former acquaintance ; it was therefore wisely done 
by Mr. Allworthy, to remove Jenny to a place whore 

• Whenever this word occur* in our writing*, it intend* |w? 
I mhi» without virtue or wnw*. in :<ll statioua ; and muuy of th« 
, hijlufet rank ate often meant l>> it. 
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the might enjoy the pleasure of reputation, after 
having tasted the ill consequences of losing it* 

To this place therefore, wherever it was, we will 
wish her a good journey, and for the present take 
leave of her, and of the little foundling her child, 
having matters of much higher importance to com- 
municate to the reader. 



CHAPTER X. 

Tic honpluUty of Allworthy ; with a short ikrich of the cha- 
racter* of two brother*, a doctor ami a captain, who were 
cuU-rUincil by that gentleman. 

Neither Mr. Allworthy's house, nor his heart, was 
shut against any part of mankind, but they were 
both more particularly open to men of merit. To 
•ay the truth, this was the only house in the kingdom 
where yo u was sure to gain a dinner by deserving it. 

Above STPothers, men of genius and learning 
shared the principal place in his favour ; and in these 
he had much discernment : for though he had missed 
the advantage of a learned education, yet, being 
blest with vast natural abilities, he had so well pro- 
fited by a vigorous though late application to letters, 
and by much conversation with men of eminence 
in this way, that he was himself a very competent 
judge in most kinds of literature. 

It is no wonder that in an age when this kind of 
merit is so little in fashion, and so slenderly pro- 
vided for, persons possessed of it should very eagerly 
Hock to a place where they were sure of being re- 
ceived with great complaisance ; indeed, where they 
might enjoy almost the same advantages of a liberal 
fortune as if they were entitled to it in their own 
right; for Mr. Allworthy was not one of those ge- 
nerous persons who are ready most bountifully to 
bestow meat, drink, and lodging on men of wit and 
learning, for which they expect no other return but 
entertainment, instruction, flattery, and subservi- 
ency ; in a word, that such persons should be en- 
rolled in the number of domestics, without wearing 
their master's clothes, or receiving wages. 

On the contrary, every person in this house was 
perfect master of his own time : and as he might at 
his pleasure satisfy all his appetites within the re- 
strictions only of law, virtue, and religion ; so he 
might, if his health required, or his inclination 
prompted him to temperance, or even to abstinence, 
absent himself from any meals, or retire from them, 
whenever he was so disposed, without even a solici- 
tation to the contrary : for, indeed, such solici- 
tations from superiors always savour very strongly of 
commands. But all here were free from such im- 
pertinence, not only those whose company is in all 
other places esteemed a favour from their equality of 
fortune, but even those whose indigent circum- 
stances make such an eleemosynary abode con- 
venient to them, and who are therefore less welcome 
to a great man's table because they stand in need of it. 

Among others of this kind was Dr. BUM, a gen- 
tleman who had the misfortune of losing the advan- 
tage of great talents by the obstinacy of a father, 
who would breed him to a profession he disliked. 
In obedience to this obstinacy the doctor had in his 
youth been obliged to study physic, or rather to say 
he studied it ; for tn reality books of this kind were 
almost the only ones with which he was unac- 
quainted ; and unfortunately for him, the doctor was 
master of almost every other science but that by 
which he wii to get his bread ; the consequence of 
whirh waa, that the doctor at the age of forty had 
no bread to eat. 

Such a person as this was certain to Hud a wel- 



come at Mr. Allworthy't table, to whom misfortunes 

were ever a recommendation, when they wen; derived 
from the folly or villauy of othtrs, and not of the 
unfortunate person himself. Besides this negative 
merit, the doctor had one positive recommendation ; 
— this was a great appearance of religion. Whether 
his religion was real, or consisted only in appearance, 
I shall uot presume to say, as I am not possessed of 
any touchstone which can distinguish the true from 
the false. 

If this part of his character pleased Mr. Allworthy, 
it delighted Miss Bridget. She engaged him in many 
religious controversies ; on which occasions she con- 
stantly expressed great satisfaction in the doctor's 
knowledge, and not much less in the compliments 
which he frequently bestowed on her own. To say 
the truth, she had read much English divinity, and 
had puzzled more than one of the neighbouring 
curates. Indeed, her conversation was so pure, her 
looks so sage, and her whole deportment so grave 
and solemn, that she seemed to deserve the name of 
saint equally with her namesake, or with any other 
female in the Roman calendar. 

As sympathies of all kinds are apt to beget love, 
so experience teaches us that none have a more direct 
tendency this way than those of a religious kind be- 
tween persons of different sexes. The doctor found 
himself so agreeable to Miss Bridget, that he now 
began to lament an unfortunate accident which had 
happened to him about ten years before ; namely, 
his marriage with another woman, who was not only 
still alive, but, what was worse, known to be so by 
Mr. Allworthy. This was a fatal bar to that happi- 
ness which he otherwise saw sufficient probability 
of obtaining with this young lady ; for as to criminal 
indulgences, he certainly never thought of them. 
This was owing either to his religion, as is most pro- 
bable, or to the purity of his passion, which waa 
fixed on thoso things which matrimony only, and not 
criminal correspondence, could put him in possession 
of, or could give him any title to. 

He had not long ruminated on these matters, be- 
fore it occurred to his memory that he had a brother 
who was under no such unhappy incapacity. This 
brother he made no doubt would succeed ; for he 
discerned, as he thought, an inclination to marriage 
in the lady ; and the reader perhaps, when he hears 
the brother's qualifications, will not blame the con- 
fidence which he entertained of his success. 

This gentleman was about thirty-five years of age. 
He was of a middle size, and what is called well- 
built. He had a scar on his forehead, which did 
not so much injure his beauty as it denoted his va- 
lour (for he was a half-pny officer). He had good 
teeth, and something affable, when he pleased, in his 
smile ; though naturally his countenance, as well as 
his air and voice, had much of roughness in it : yet 
he could at any time deposit this, and appear all gen- 
tleness and good-humour. He was not uugenteel, 
nor entirely void of wit, and in his youth hud 
abounded in sprightlincss, which, though he had 
lately put on a more serious character, he could, 
when he pleased, resume. 

He had, as well as the doctor, an academic educa- 
tion ; for his father had, with the same paternal 
authority we have mentioned before, decreed him for 
holy orders ; but as the old gentleman died before he 
was onlained, he chose the church militant, and pre- 
ferred the king's commission to the bishop's. 

He had purchased the post of a lieutenant of dra- 
goons, and afterwards came to be a captain ; but 
having quarrelled with his colonel, was by his inter- 
est obliged to sell; from which time he had entirely 
rusticated himself, had betaken himself to studying 
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the scriptures, and wu not a little suspected of an 
inclination to methodiain. 

It seemed, therefore, not unlikely that such a per- 
son should succeed with a lady of so saint-like a dis- 
position, and whose inclinations were no otherwise 
engaged than to the marriage state in general ; but why 
the doctor, who certainly had no great friendship for 
his brother, should for his sake think of making so ill a 
return to the hospitality of Allworthy, is a matter not 
so easy to be accounted for. 

Is it that some natures delight in evil, as others 
are thought to delight in virtue 1 Or is there a plea- 
sure in being accessary to a theft when we cannot 
commit it ourselves 1 Or lastly (which experience 
seems to make probable), have we a satisfaction in 
aggrandising our families, even though we have not 
the least love or respect for them 1 

Whether any of these motives operated on the 
doctor, we will not determine ; but so the fact was. 
He sent for his brother, and easily found means to 
introduce him at Allworthy's as a person who in- 
tended only a short visit to himself. 

The captain had not been in the house a week be- 
fore the doctor had reason to felicitate himself on his 
discernment. The captain was indeed as great a 
master of the art of love as Ovid was formerly. He 
had besides received proper hints from his brother, 
which he (ailed not to improve to the best advantage. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Containing many rnles. sad some examples, concerning falling 
in love: description* of beauty, and other more prudential 
inducement! to matrimony. 

It hath been observed, by wise men or women, I 
forget which, that all persons are doomed to be in 
love once in their lives. No particular season is, as 
I remember, assigned for this ; but the age at which 
Miss Bridget was arrived, seems to roe as proper a 
period as any to be fixed on for this purpose : it 
often, indeed, happens much earlier ; but when it 
doth not, I have observed it seldom or never fails 
about this time. Moreover, we may remark that at 
this season love is of a more serious and steady na- 
ture than what sometimes shows itself in the younger 
parts of life. The love of girls is uncertain, capri- 
cious, and so foolish that we cannot always discover 
what the young lady would be at ; nay, it may almost 
be doubted whether she always knows this herself. 

Now we are never at a loss to discern this in wo- 
men about forty ; for as such grave, serious, and ex- 
perienced ladies well know their own meaning, so it 
b always very easy for a man of the least sagacity to 
discover it with the utmost certainty. 

Miss Bridget is an example of all these observa- 
tions. She had not been many times in the captain's 
company before she was seized with this passion. 
Nor did she go pining and moping about the house, 
like a puny, foolish girl, ignorant of her distemper : 
she felt, she knew, and she enjoyed, the pleasing 
sensation, of which, as she was certain it was not 
only innocent but laudable, she was neither afraid 
nor ashamed. 

And to say the truth, there is, in all points, great 
difference between the reasonable passion which 
women at this age conceive towards men, and the 
idle and childish liking of a girl to a boy, which is 
often fixed on the outside only, and on things of 
little value and no duration ; as on cherry cheeks, 
small, lily-white hands, sloe-black eyes, flowing 
locks, downy chins, dapper shapes ; nay, sometimes 
ou charms more worthless than these, and less the 
party's own ; such arc the outward ornaments of the 
person, for which men are beholden to the tailor, the 



laceman, the periwig-maker, the hatter and the mil- 
liner, and not to nature. Such a passion girls may 
well be ashamed, as they generally are, to own 
either to themselves or others. 

The love of Miss Bridget was of another kind. 
The captain owed nothing to any of these fop- 
makers in his dress, nor was his person much more 
beholden to nature. Both his dress and person were 
such as, had they appeared in an assembly or a draw, 
ing-room, would have been the contempt and ridiruhe 
of all the fine ladies there. The former of these was 
indeed neat, but plain, coarse, ill-fancied, and out of 
fashion. As for the latter, we have expressly de- 
scribed it above. So far was the skin on his cheeks 
from being cherry-coloured, that you could not dis- 
cern what the natural colour of his checks was, they 
being totally overgrown by a black beard, which 
ascended to his eyes. His shape and limbs were 
indeed exactly proportioned, but so large that they 
denoted the strength rather of a ploughman than any 
other. His shoulders were broad bevond all size, 
and the calves of his legs larger than those of a com- 
mon chairman. In short, his whole person wanted 
all that elegance and beauty which is the very reverse 
of clumsy strength, and which so agreeably sets off 
most of our tine gentlemen ; being partly owing to 
the high blood of their ancestors, vix. blood made of 
rich sauces and generous wines, and partly to an 
early town education. 

Though Miss Bridget was a woman of the greatest 
delicacy of taste, yet such were the charms of the 
captain's conversation, that she totally overlooked 
the defects of his person. She imagined, and per- 
haps very wisely, that she should enjoy more agree- 
able minutes with the captain than with a much 
prettier fellow ; and forewent the consideration of 
pleasing her eyes, in order to procure herself much 
more solid satisfaction. 

The captain no sooner perceived the passion of 
Miss Bridget, in which discovery he was very quick- 
sighted, than he faithfully returned it. The lady, 
no more than her lover, was remarkable for beauty. 
I would attempt to draw her picture, but that is 
done already by a more able master, Mr. Hogarth 
himself, to whom she sat many years ago, and hath 
been lately exhibited by that gentleman in his print 
of a winter's morning, of which she was no improper 
emblem, and may be seen walking (for walk she 
doth in the print) to Covent- garden church, with a 
starved foot-boy behind carrying her prayer-book. 

The captain likewise very wisely preferred the 
more solid enjoyments he expected with this lady, to 
the fleeting charms of person. He was one of those 
wise men who regard beauty in the other sex as a 
very worthless and superficial qualification; or, to 
speak more truly, who rather choose to possess every 
convenience of life with an ugly woman, than a 
handsome one without any of those conveniences. 
And having a very good appetite, and but little 
nicety, he fancied he should play his part very well at 
the matrimonial banquet, without the sauce of beauty. 

To deal plainly with the reader, the captain, ever 
since his arrival, at leapt from the moment his brother 
had proposed the match to him, long before he had 
discovered any flattering symptoms in Miss Bridget, 
had been greatly enamoured; that is to say, of Mr. 
Allworthy's house and gardens, • and of his lands, 
tenements, and hereditaments ; of all which the cap- 
tain was so passionately fond, that he would most 
probably have contracted marriage with them, had 
he been* obliged to have taken the witch of Endor 
into the bargain. 

As Mr. Allworthy, therefore, had declared to the 
doctor, that he never intended to take a second wife. 
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as his sister wu his nearest relation, and na the doc- 
tor had fished out that his intentions were to make 
any child of hers his heir, which indeed the law, 
without his interposition, would have done for him, 
the doctor and his brother thought it an act of bene- 
volence to give being to a human creature, who 
would be so plentifully provided with the most 
essential means of happiness. The whole thoughts, 
therefore, of both the brothers were how to engage 
the affections of this amiable lady. 

But Fortune, who is a tender parent, and often 
doth more for her favourite offspring than either they 
deserve or wish, had been so industrious for the cap- 
tain, that whilst he was laying schemes to execute 
his purpose, the lady conceived the same desires with 
himself, and was on her side contriving how to give 
the captain proper encouragement, without appear- 
ing too forward ; for she was a strict observer of all 
rules of decorum. In this, however, she easily suc- 
ceeded ; for as the captain was always on the look- 
out, no glance, gesture, or word escaped him. 

The satisfaction which the captain received from 
the kind behaviour of Mrs. Bridget, was not a little 
abated by his apprehensions of Mr. Allworthy ; for, 
notwithstanding his disinterested professions, the 
captain imagined he would, when he came to act, 
follow the example of the rest of the world, and re- 
fuse his consent to a match so disadvantageous, in 
point of interest, to his sister." From what oracle he 
received this opinion, I shall leave the reader to de- 
termine : but however he came by it, it strangely 
perplexed him how to regulate his conduct so as at 
once to convey his affection to the lady, and to con- 
ceal it from her brother. He at length resolved to 
take all private opportunities of making his ad- 
dresses ; but in the presence of Mr. Allworthy to be 
as reserved and as much upon his guard as was pos- 
sible ; and this conduct was highly approved by the 
brother. 

He soon found means to make his addresses, in 
express terms, to his mistress, from whom he re- 
ceived an answer in the proper form, vix. the answer 
which was first made some thousands of years ago, 
and which hath been handed down by tradition from 
mother to daughter ever since. If I was to translate 
this into Latin, I should render it by these two 
words, Nolo Epiacopari : a phrase likewise of imme- 
morial use on another occasion. 

The captain, however he came by his knowledge, 
perfectly well understood the lady, and very soon 
after repeated his application with more warmth and 
earnestness than before, and was again, according to 
due form, rejected; but as he had increased in the 
eagerness of his desires, so the lady, with the same 
propriety, decreased in the violence of her refusal. 

Not to tire the reader, by leading him through 
every scene of this courtship (which, though in the 
opinion of a certain great author, it is the plea- 
santest scene of life to the artor, is, perhaps, as dull 
and tiresome as any whatever to the audience), the 
captain made his advances in form, the citadel was 
defended in form, and at length, in proper form, 
surrendered at discretion. 

During this whole time, which filled the spare of 
near a month, the captain preserved great distance 
of behaviour to his lady in the presence of the bro- 
ther ; and the more he succeeded with her in private, 
the more reserved was he in public. And for the 
lady, ahc had no sooner secured her lover, than she 
behaved to him before company with the highest 
degree of indifference ; so that Mr. Allworthy must 
nave had the insight of the devil (or perhaps some of 
hi* worse qualities) to have entertiined the least 
suspicion of what was going forward. 



CHAPTER XII. 
Containing what the reader may. perhap.. expert to find tfl It. 

In all bargains, whether to fight or to marry, or con- 
cerning any other such business, little previous cere- 
mony is required to bring the matter to an issue, 
when both parties are really in earnest. This was 
the case at present, and in less than a month the 
captain and his lady were man and wife. 

The great concern now was to break the matter to 
Mr. Allworthy ; and this was undertaken by the 
doctor. 

One day, then, as Allworthy was walking in his 
garden, the doctor came to him, and, with great 
gravity of aspect, and all the concern which he could 
possibly affect in his countenance, said, 41 I am come, 
sir, to impart an affair to you of the utmost conse- 
quence ; but how shall I mention to you what it 
almost distracts me to think of!" He then launched 
forth into the most bitter invectives both against 
men and women ; accusing the former of having no 
attachment but to their interest, and the latter of 
being so addicted to vicious inclinations, that they 
could never be safely trusted with one of the other 
sex. " Could I," said he, 44 sir, have suspected, that 
a lady of such prudence, such judgment, such learn- 
ing, should indulge so indiscreet a passion ! or could 
I have imagined that my brother — why do I call 
him sot he is no longer a brother of mine — " 

*• Indeed but he is," said Allworthy, " and a 
brother of mine too." — 44 Bless me, sir!" said the doc- 
tor, " do you know the shocking affair t" — 41 Look'ee, 
Mr. Blifil," answered the good man ; 44 it hath 
been my constant maxim in life to make the best of 
all matters which happen. My sister, though many 
years younger than I, is at least old enough to be at 
the age of discretion. Had he imposed on a child, I 
should have been more averse to have forgiven him ; 
but a woman upwards of thirty must certainly be 
supposed to know what will make her most happy. 
She hath married a gentleman, though perhaps not 
quite her equal in fortune ; and if he hath any per- 
fections in her eye which can make up that defi- 
ciency, I see no reason why I should object to her 
choice of her own happiness ; which I, no more than 
herself, imagine to consist only in immense wealth. 
I might, perhaps, from the many declarations I have 
made, of complying with almost any proposal, have 
expected to have been consulted on this oerasion t 
but these matters are of a very delicate nature, and 
the scruples of modesty, perhaps, are not to be over- 
come. As to your brother I have really no anger 
against him at all. He hath no obligation to me, 
nor do I think he was under any necessity of asking 
my consent, since the woman is, as I have said, siti 
juris, and of a proper age to be entirely answerable 
only to herself for her conduct." 

The doctor accused Mr. Allworthy of too great 
lenity, repeated his accusations against his brother, 
and declared that he should never more be brought 
either to see, or to own him for his relation. He 
then launched forth into a panegyric on Allworthy'a 
goodness ; into the highest encomiums on his friend- 
ship ; and concluded by saying, he should never for- 
give his brother for having" put the place which he 
bore in that friendship to a hazard. 

Allworthy thus answered : 44 Had I conceived any 
displeasure against your brother, I should never 
have carried that resentment to the innocent : but 
I assure you I have no such displeasure. Your bro- 
ther appears to me to be a man of sense and honour. 
I do not disapprove the taste of my sister ; nor will 
I doubt but that she is equally the object of his in- 
clinations I have always thought love the only 
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foundation of happiness in a married state, as it can 
only produce that high and tender friendship which 
should always he the cement of this union ; and, in 
my opinion, all those marriages which are contracted 
from other motives arc greatly criminal ; they are a 
profanation of a most holy ceremony, and generally 
end in disquiet and misery : for surely we may call 
it a profanation to convert this most sacred institu- 
tion into a wicked sacrifice to lust or avarice : and 
what better can be said of those matches to which 
men are induced merely by the consideration of a 
beautiful person, or a great fortune 1 

« To deny that beauty is an agreeable object to 
the eye, and even worthy some admiration, would 
be false and foolish. Beautiful is an epithet often 
used in Scripture, and always mentioned with ho- 
nour. It was my own fortune to marry a woman 
whom the world thought handsome, and I can truly 
say I liked her the better on that account. But, to 
make this the sole consideration of marriage, to lust 
after it so violently as to overlook all imperfection 
for its sake, or to require it so absolutely aa to reject 
and disdain religion, virtue, and sense, which are 
qualities in their nature of much higher perfection, 
only because an elegance of person is wanting : this 
is surely inconsistent, either with a wise man or a 
good christian. And it is, perhaps, being too chari- 
tible to conclude that such persons mean anything 
more by their marriage than to please their carnal 
appetites ; for the satisfaction of which, we are taught, 
it was not ordained. 

" In the next place, with respect to fortune. 
Worldly prudence, perhaps, exacts some consider- 
ation on this head ; nor will I absolutely and alto- 
gether condemn it. As the world is constituted, 
the demands of a married state, and the care of 
posterity, require some little regard to what we call 
circumstances. Yet this provision is greatly in- 
creased, beyond what is really necessary, by folly 
and vanity, which create abundantly more wants 
than nature. Equipage for his wife, and large for- 
tunes for the children, are by custom enrolled in the 
list of necessaries ; and to procure these, everything 
truly solid and sweet, and virtuous and religious, are 
neglected and overlooked. 

u And this in many degrees; the last and greatest 
of which seems scarce distinguishable from madness ; 
— I mean where persons of immense fortunes con- 
tract themselves to those who are, and must be, dis- 
agreeable to them — to fools and knaves— in order to 
increase an estate already larger even than the de- 
mands of their pleasures. Surely such persons, if 
they will not be thought mad, must own, either that 
they are incapable of tasting the sweets of the ten- 
ilerest friendship, or that they sacrifice the greatest 
happiness of which they are capable to the vain, 
uncertain, and senseless laws of vulgar opinion, 
which owe as well their force as their foundation to 
folly." 

Here Allworthy concluded his sermon, to which 
Blifil had listened with the profoundest attention, 
though it cost him some pains to prevent now and 
then a small discomposure of his muscles. He now 
praised every period of what he had heard with the 
warmth of a young divine, who hath the honour to 
dine with a bishop the same day in which his lord- 
ship hath mounted the pulpit. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Which rowhtdM the Brut book : wilh an Instance of ingrati- 
tude. »hkh, we hope, will appear unnatural. 

Tun reader, from what hath been said, may imagine 
that Uie reconciliation (if indeed it could be so called) 



was only matter of form ; we shall therefore pass it 
over, and hasten to what must surely be thought 
matter of substance. 

The doctor had acquainted his brother with wha* 
had passed between Mr. Allworthy and him ; and 
added with a smile, I promise you I paid you off; 
nay, I absolutely desired the good gentleman not to 
forgive you : for you know, after he had made a de- 
claration in your favour, I might with safety venture 
on such a request with a person of his temper ; and 
I was willing, as well for your sake as for my own, to 
prevent the least possibility of a suspicion." 

Captain Blifil took not the least notice of this, at 
that time ; but he afterwards made a very notable use 
of it. 

One of the maxims which the devil, in a late visit 
upon earth, left to his disciples, is, when once you 
are got up to kick the stool from under you. In 
plain English, when you have made your fortune by 
the good offices of a friend, you are advised to dis- 
card him as soon as you can. 

Whether the captain acted by this maxim, I will 
not positively determine ; so far we may confidently 
say, that his actions may be fairly derived from this, 
diabolical principle ; and indeed it is difficult to as- 
sign any other motive to them : for no Booncr was he 
possessed of Miss Bridget, and reconciled to All- 
worthy, than he began to show a coldness to his brother 
which increased daily ; till at length it grew iuto 
rudeness, and became very visible to every one. 

The doctor remonstrated to him privately concern- 
ing this behaviour, but could obtain no other satisfac- 
tion than the following plain declaration : " If you 
dislike anything in my brother's house, sir, you 
know you are at liberty to quit it." This strange, 
cruel, and almost unaccountable ingratitude in the 
captain, absolutely broke the poor doctor's heart : 
for ingratitude never so thoroughly pierces the hu- 
man breast as when it proceeds from t hose in w hose 
behalf we have been guilty of transgressions. Re- 
flections on great and good actions, however they 
are received or returned by those in whose favour 
they are performed, always administer some comfort 
to us ; hut what consolation shall we receive under so 
biting a calamity as the ungrateful behaviour of our 
friend, when our wounded conscience at the same 
time flies in our face, and upbraids us with having 
spotted it in the service of one so worthless ! 

Mr. Allworthy himself spoke to the captain in his 
brother's behalf, and desired to know what offence 
the doctor had committed ; when the hard-hearted 
villain had the baseness to say, that he should never 
forgive him for the injury which he had endeavoured 
to do him in his favour; which, he said, he had 
pumped out of him, aud was such a cruelty that it 
ought not to be forgiven. 

Allworthy spoke in very high terms upon thin 
declaration, which he said became not a human 
creature. He expressed, indeed, so much resentment 
against an unforgiving temper, that the captain at last 
pretended to be covinced by his argments, and out- 
wardly professed tobe reconciled. 

As for the bride, she was now in her honeymoon, 
and so passionately fond of her new husband that he 
never appeared to her to be in the wrong ; aud his 
displeasure against any person was a sufficient reason 
for her dislike to the same. 

The captain, at Mr.AUworthy's instance, was out- 
wardly, as wc have said, reconciled to his brother ; 
yet the same rancour remained in his heart and he 
found so many opportunities of giving him private 
hints of this, that the house at last grew insupporU 
aMe to the poor doctor ; and he chose rather to sub. 
mit to any inconveniences which he might encountes 
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tn the world, than onger to bear these cruel and 
ungrateful insults trom a brother for whom he hud 
done bo much. 

He once intended to acquaint Allworthy with the 
whole ; but he could not bring himself to submit to 
the confession, by which he must take to his share 
•o great a portion of guilt. Besides, by how much 
the worse man he represented his brother to be, so 
much the greater would his own offence appear to 
Allworthy, and so much the greater, he had reason 
to imagine, would be his resentment. 

He feigned, therefore, some excuse of business 
for his departure, and promised to return soon 
again ; and took leave of his brother with so well- 
dissembled content, that, us the captain played his 
part to the same perfection, Allworthy remained 
well satisfied with the truth of the reconciliation. 

The doctor went directly to London, where he 
died soon after of a broken heart; a distemper which 
kills many more than is generally imagined, and 
would have a fair title to a place in the bill of mor- 
tality, did it not differ in one instance from all other 
dieases — viz., That no physician can cure it. 

Now, upon the most diligent inquiry into the for- 
rocr lives of these two brothers, I find, besides the 
cursed and hellish maxim of policy above mentioned, 
another reason for the captain's conduct : the cap- 
tain, besides what we have before said of him, was a 
man of great pride and fierceness, and had always 
treated his brother, who waa of a different com- 
plexion, and greatly deficient in both those qualities, 
with the utmost air of superiority. The doctor, 
however, had much the larger share of learning, and 
was by many reputed to have the better understand- 
ing. This the captain knew, and could not bear ; 
for though envy is at best a very malignant passion, 
yet is its bitterness greatly heightened by mixing 
with contempt towards the same object; and very 
much afraid I am, that whenever an obligation is 
joined to these two, indignation and not gratitude 
will be the product of all three. 



BOOK II. 

Containing scenes of matrimonial felicity in 
different degrees of life ; and various other 

TRANSACTIONS DURING THE FIRST TWO TEARS 
AFTER THE MARRIAGE BETWEEN CAPTAIN BLIFIL 
AND MISS BRIDGET ALLWORTHY. 

CHAPTER I. 

Showing what kind of ■ history this is; what it is like, sad 
what it is not like. 

Though we have properly enough entitled this 
our work, a history, and not a life ; nor an apology 
for a life, as is more in fashion ; yet we intend in it 
rather to pursue the method of those writers, who 
profess to disclose the revolutions of countries, than 
to imitate the painful and voluminous historian, 
who, to preserve the regularity of his series, thinks 
himself obliged to fill up as much paper with the 
detail of months and years in which nothing 
remarkable happened, as he employs upon those 
notable eras when the greatest scenes have been 
transacted on the human stage. 

Such histories as these do, in reality, very much 
resemble a newspaper, which consists of just the 
same number of words, whether there be any news 
in it or not. They may likewise be compared to a 
stage conch, which performs constantly the same 
course, empty as well as full. The writer, indeed, 
scorns to think himself obliged to keep even p:we 
with time, whose amanuensis he ; and, like his 



master, travels as slowly thr* ugh centuries of monk- 
ish dulness, as through that bright and busy age so 
nobly distinguished by the excellent Latin poet.— 

Ad amJUgrnd«m rrntrntibus antique prtnit. 
Omnia cum belli trepidn ctmcutta tumuttu 
Horrid* contremurrr tub allii Otheris auril • 
In dubiuqye fuit tub utrorum 'egua cadendum 
Omnibuthumanit e*iet,terraque manque. 

Of which we wish we could give our reader a norm 
adequate translation than that by Mr. Creech : 

When dreadful Carthage frighten'd Rome with arm*. 
And all th« world was *ho»k with tierce alarms ; 
Whilst umlwiilcd yet, which part should fall, 
Which nation rise the glorious lord of all. 

Now it is our purpose, in the ensuing pages, to 
pursue a contrary method. When any extraordi- 
nary scene presents itself (as we trust will often be 
the case), we shall spare no painB nor paper to open 
it at large to our reader; but if whole years should 
pass without producing anything worthy his notice, 
we shall not be afraid of a chasm in our history ; 
but shall hasten on to matters of consequence, and 
leave such periods of time totally unobserved. 

These are indeed to be considered as blanks in the 
grand lottery of time. We therefore, who are the 
registers of that lottery, shall imitate those sagacious 
persons who deal in that which is drawn at Guild- 
hall, and who never trouble the public with the 
many blanks they dispose of; but when a great 
prize happens to be drawn, the newspapers are pre- 
sently filled with it, and the world is sure to be in- 
formed at whose office it was sold : indeed com- 
monly two or three different offices lay claim to the 
honour of having disposed of it ; by which I sup- 
pose, the adventurers are given to understand that 
certain brokers are in the secrets of Fortune, and in- 
deed of her cabinet council. 

My reader then is not to be surprised, if, in the 
course of this work, he shall find some chapters very 
short, and others altogether as long ; some that con- 
tain only the time of a single day, and others that 
comprise years ; in a word, if my history sometimes 
seems to stand still, and sometimes to fly. For all 
which I shall not look on myself as accountable to 
any court of critical jurisdiction whatever : for as I 
aui, in reality, the founder of a new province of writ- 
ing, so I am at liberty to make what laws I please 
therein. And these laws, my readers, whom I con- 
sider as my subjects, are bound to believe in and to 
obey ; with which that they may readily and cheer- 
fully comply, I do hereby assure them that I shall 
principally regard their ease and advantage in all 
such institutions : for I do not, like a jurt Hitrino 
tyrant, imagine that they are my slaves, or my com- 
modity. I am, indeed, set over them for their own 
good only, and was created for their use, and not 
they for mine. Nor do I doubt, while I make their 
interest the great rule of my writings, they will una- 
nimously concur in supporting my dignify, and in 
rendering me all the honour I shall deserve or 
desire. 



CHAPTER II. 

Religious cautions against showing too much favour to hastards ; 
and a great discovery made by Mrs. Deborah Wiiklns. 

Eight months after the celebration of the nuptials 
between Captain Blifil and Miss Bridget Allworthy, 
a young lady of great beauty, merit, and fortune, 
was Miss Bridget, by reason of a fright, delivered 
of a fine boy. The child was indeed to nil appear- 
ances perfect ; but the midwife discovered it was 
born a month before its full time. 

Though the birth of an heir by his beloved sister 
was a circumstance of great joy to Mr. Allworthy, 
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yt it did not alienate his affection* from the little 
(bundling, to whom he had been godfather, had 
given his own name of Thomas, and whom he had 
hitherto seldom failed of Tiaiting, at least once a day, 
in his nursery. 

He told his sister, if she pleased, the new bom in- 
fant should be bred up together with little Tommy ; 
to which she consented, though with some little re- 
luctance : for she had truly a great complacence for 
her brother ; and hence ahe had always behaved to- 
wards the foundling with rather more kindness than 
ladies of rigid virtue can sometimes bring them- 
selves to show to these children, who, however inno- 
cent, may be truly called the living monuments of 
incontinence. 

The captain could not so easily bring himself to 
bear what he condemned as a fault in Mr. Allworthy. 
He gave him frequent hints, that to adopt the fruit* 
of sin, was to give countenance to it. He quoted 
several texts (for he was well read in Scripture), 
such as, He visits the sins of the fathers upon the chil- 
dren ; and the fathers hate eaten sour grapes, and 
the children's teeth are set on edge, $c. Whence he 
argued the legality of punishing the crime of the 
parent on the bastard. He said, •* Though the law 
did not positively allow the destroying such base- 
born children, yet it held them to be the children of 
nobody : that the church considered them as the 
children of nobody ; and that at the best, they ought 
to be brought up to the lowest and vilest offices of 
the commonwealth." 

Mr. Allworthy answered to all this, and much 
more, which the captain had urged on this subject, 
" That, however guilty the parents might be, the 
children were certainly innocent : that as to the 
texts he had quoted, the former of them was a par- 
ticular denunciation against the Jews, for the sin of 
idolatry, of relinquishing and hating their heavenly 
King; and the latter waa parabolically spoken, 
and rather intended to denote the certain and neces- 
sary consequences of sin, than any express judg- 
ment against it. But to represent the Almighty 
an avenging the sins of the guilty on the innocent, 
wan indecent, if not blasphemous, as it was to re- 
present him acting against the first principles of 
natural justice, and against the original notions of 
right and wrong, which he himself had implanted 
in our minds; by which we were to judge not 
only in all matters which were not revealed, but 
even of the truth of revelation itself. He said he 
knew many held the same principles with the 
captain on this head ; but he was himself firmly 
convinced to the contrary, and would provide in 
the same manner for this poor infant, as if a legiti- 
mate child had had the fortune to have been found 
in the same place. 

While the captain was taking all opportunities to 
press thase and such like arguments, to remove the 
little foundling from Mr. Allworthy'*, of whose 
fondness for him he began to be jealous, Mrs. De- 
borah had made a discovery, which, in its event, 
threatened at least to prove more fatal to poor 
Tommy than all the reasonings of the captain. 

Whether the insatiable curiosity of this good wo- 
man had carried her on to that business, or whether 
she did it to confirm herself in the good graces of 
Mrs. Blifil, who, notwithstanding her outward beha- 
viour to the foundling, frequently abused the infant 
in private, and her brother too, for his fondness to 
it, I will not determine ; but she had now, as she 
conceived, fully detected the father of the foundling. 

Now, as this was a discovery of great conse- 
quence, it may be necessary to trace it from the 
fountain-head. We shall therefore very minutely 



lay open those previous matters by which it wns 
produced ; and for that purpose we shall be obliged 
to reveal all the secrets of a little family with which 
my reader is at present entirely unacquainted ; and 
of which the economy was so rare and extraordinary, 
that I fear it will shock the utmost credulity o** 
many married persons. 

CHAPTER III. 

The description of a domestic government founded upon rule* 
directly contrary to tho»* of ArUtoile. 

My reader may please to remember he hath been 
informed that Jenny Jones had lived some yearn 
with a certain schoolmaster, who had, at her earnest 
desire, instructed her in Latin, in which to do jus- 
tice to her genius, she had so improved herself, that 
she was become a better scholar than her master. 

Indeed, though this poor man had undertaken a 
profession to which learning must be allowed neces- 
sary, this was the least of his commendations. He 
was one of the best-natured fellows in the world, and 
was, at the same time, master of so much pleasantry 
and humour, that he was reputed the wit of the 
country ; and all the neighbouring gentlemen were 
so desirous of his company, that as denying waa 
not his talent, he spent much time at their houses, 
which he might, with more emolument, have spent 
in his school. 

It may be imagined that a gentleman so qualified 
and so disposed, was in no danger of becoming for- 
midable to the learned seminaries of Eton or West- 
minster. To speak plainly, hiB scholars were divided 
into two classes : in the upper of which wa* a young 
gentleman, the son of a neighbouring squire, who. 
at the age of seventeen, was just entered into his 
Syntaxis ; and in the lower was a second sou of the 
same gentleman, who, together with seven parish- 
boys, was learning to read and write. 

The stipend arising hence would hardly have in- 
dulged the schoolmaster in the luxuries of life, had 
he not added to this office those of clerk and barber, 
and had not Mr. Allworthy added to the whole an 
annuity of ten pound, which the poor man received 
every Christmas, and with which he was enabled to 
cheer his heart during that sacred festival. 

Among his other treasures, the pedagogue had a 
wife, whom he had married out of Mr. Allworthy'* 
kitchen for her fortune, vix., twenty pounds, which 
she had there amassed. 

This woman was not very amiable in her person. 
Whether she sat to my friend Hogarth, orno, I will 
not determine ; but she exactly resembled the young 
woman who is pouring out her mistress's tea in the 
third picture of the Harlot's Progress. She waa, be- 
sides, a profest follower of that noble sect founded 
by Xanthippe of old ; by means of which she became 
more formidable in the school than her husband ; 
for, to confess the truth, he was never master there, 
or any where else, in her presence. 

Though her countenance did not denote much 
natural sweetness of temper, yet this was, perhaps, 
somewhat soured by a circumstance which generally 
poisons matrimonial felicity; for children arc rightly 
called the pledges of love ; and her husband, though 
they had been married nine years, had given her 
no such pledges ; a default for which he had no ex- 
cuse, either from age or health, being not yet thirty 
years old, and what they call a jolly brisk young 



Hence arose another evil, which produced no 
little uneasiness to the poor pedagogue, of whom 
she maintained so constant a jealousy, that he durst 
hardly speak to one woman in the parish ; for the 
least degree of civility, or even correspondence, with 
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any female, was sure to bring hia wife upon her 
back, and his oh n. 

In order to guard herself against matrimonial in- 
juries in her o\rn house, as she kept one maid- 
servant, she always took care to choose her out of 
that order of females whose faces are taken as a 
kind of security for their virtue ; of which number 
Jenny Jones, as the reader hath been before inform- 
ed, was one. 

At the face of this young woman might be called 
pretty good security of the before-mentioned kind, 
and as her behaviour had been always extremely 
modest, which is the certain consequence of under- 
standing in women ; she had passed above four years 
at Mr. Partridge's (for that was the schoolmaster's 
name) without creating the least suspicion in her 
mistress. Nay, she had been treated with uncom- 
mon kindness, and her mistress had permitted Mr. 
Partridge to give her those instructions which have 
been before commemorated. 

But it is with jealousy as with the gout : when 
■uch distempers are in the blood, there is never any 
security against their breaking out; and that often 
on the slightest occasion*, and when least suspected. 

Thus it happened to Mrs. Partridge, who had 
submitted four years to her husband's teaching this 
young woman, and had suffered her often to neglect 
her work in order to pursue her learning. For, 
passing by ouo day, as the girl was reading, and 
her master leaning over her, the girl, I know not 
for what reason, suddenly started up from her chair: 
and this was the first time that suspicion ever entered 
into the head of her mistress. 

This did not, however, at that time discover itself, 
Init lay lurking in her mind, like a concealed enemy, 
who waits for a reinforcement of additional strength 
before he openly declares himself and proceeds upon 
hostile operations : and such additional strength 
soon arrived to corroborate her suspicion ; for not 
!<mg after, the husband and wife being at dinner, 
the master said to his maid. Da mihi aliquid potum i 
upon which the poor girl smiled, perhaps at thj 
badness of the Latin, and, when her mistress casi 
her eyes on her, blushed, possibly with a conscious- 
ness of having laughed at her master. Mrs. Part- 
ridge, upon this, immediately fell into a fury, and 
discharged the trencher, on which she was eating, 
at the head of poor Jenny, crying out, " you impu- 
dent whore, do you play tricks with my husband 
before my face t" and at the same instant rose from 
her chair with a knife in her hand, with which, 
most probably, she would have executed very tra- 
gical vengeance, had not the girl taken the advan- 
tage of being nearer the door than her mistress, 
and avoided her fury by running away : for, as to 
the poor husband, whether surprise had rendered 
him motionless, or fear (which is full as probable) 
had restrained him from venturing at any opposition, 
he sat staring and trembling in his chair ; nor did 
he once offer to move or speak, till his wife, return- 
ing from the pursuit of Jenny, made some defensive 
measures necessary for his own preservation ; and 
he likewise was obliged to retreat, after the example 
of the maid. 

TL is good woman was, no more than Othello, of 
a disposition 

To mute a life of Je«toti«v. 
And follow still the cli*n«w or the i 
With f 
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her alls and begone, for that she was determined 
•he should not sleep that night within her walls 

Mr. Partridge had profited too much by experi. 
ence to inteqiose in a matter of this nature. He 
therefore had recourse to his usual receipt of pa- 
tience ; for, though he was not a great adept in Latin, 
he remembered, and well understood, the advice 
contained in these words : 

1. eve Jit, quod be* 



With her, tu well as him, 



-To be once in donbt. 



Wa» oucc to be rr*olv'd- 



In English : 

A burden becomes lightest when it U well home. 

Which he had always in his mouth ; and of which, 
to say the truth, he had often occasion to experience 
the truth. 

Jenny offered to make protestations of her inno- 
cence ; but the tempest was too strong for her to be 
heard. She then betook herself to the business of 
packing, for which a small quantity of brown paper 
sufficed ; and, having received her small pittance of 
wages, she returned home. 

The schoolmaster and his consort passed their 
time unpleasantly enough that evening ; but some 
thing or other happened before the next morning, 
which a little abated the fury of Mrs. Partridge ; and 
she at length admitted her husband to make his 
excuses: to which Bhe gave the readier belief, a3 
he had, instead of desiring her to recall Jenny, pro- 
fessed a satisfaction in her being dismissed, saying, 
she was grown of little use as a servant, spending 
all her time in reading, and was become, moreover, 
very pert and obstinate : for, indeed, she and her 
master had lately had frequent disputes in litera- 
ture ; in which, as hath been said, she was become 
greatly his superior. Thia, however, he would by 
no means allow ; and as he called her persisting in 
the right, obstinacy, he began to hate her with no 
small inveteracy. 



CHAPTER IV. 



the therefore ordered Jenny immediately to pack up 



Containing one of the mmt bloody bnttles, or rather duel*, 
that were ever recorded In domestic hiatory . 

For the reasons mentioned in the preceding chapter, 
and from some other matrimonial concessions, well 
known to most husbands, and which, like the 
secrets of free-masonry, should be divulged to none 
who are not members of that honourable fraternity, 
Mrs. Partridge was pretty well satisfied that she 
had condemned her husband without cause, and en- 
deavoured by acts of kindness to make him amends 
for her false suspicion. Her passion* were indeed 
equally violent, which ever way they inclined; for 
as she could be extremely angry, so could she be 
altogether as fond. 

But though these passions ordinarily succeed each 
other, and scarce twenty-four hours ever passed in 
which the pedagogue was not, in some degree, the 
object of both ; yet, on extraordinary occasions, 
when the passion of anger had raged very high, the 
remission was usually longer : and so was the case 
at present ; for she continued longer in a state of 
affability, after this fit of jealousy was ended, than 
her husband had ever known before : und, had it 
not been for some little exercises, which all the fol- 
lowers of Xanthippe are obliged to perform daily, 
Mr. Partridge would have enjoyed a perfect serenity 
of several months. 

Perfect calms at sea are always suspected by the 
experienced mariner to be the forerunners of a 
storm : and I know some persons, who, withou' 
being generally the devotees of superstition, are 
apt to apprehend that great and unusual peace or 
tranquillity will be attended with its opposite. Foi 
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which reason the ancients used, on such occasions, 
to sacrifice to the goddess Nemesis, a deity who wan 
thought by them to look with an invidious eye on 
human felicity, and to have a peculiar delight in 
overturning it. 

As we are very far from believing in any such 
heathen goddess, or from encouraging any super- 
stition, so we wish Mr. John Fr ■, or some other 

■uch philosopher, would bestir himself a little, in 
order to find out the real cause of this sudden trans- 
ition from good to bad fortune, which hath been so 
often remarked, and of which we shall proceed to 
give an instance ; for it is our province to relate 
facts, and we shall leave causes to persons of much 
higher genius. 

Mankind have always taken great delight in know- 
ing and descanting on the actions of others. Hence 
there have been, in all ages and nations, certain 
places set apart for public rendezvous, where the 
curious might meet and satisfy their mutual curiosity. 
Among these, the barbers' Bhops have justly borne 
the pre-eminence. Among the Greeks, barbers' 
news was a proverbial-expression ; and Horace, in 
one of his epistles, makes honourable mention of the 
Human barbers in the same light. 

Those of England arc known to be no wise infe- 
rior to their Greek or Roman predecessors. You 
there sec foreign affairs discussed in a manner little 
inferior to that with which they arc handled in the 
coffee-houses; and domestic occurrences are much 
more largely and freely treated in the former than 
in the latter. But this serves only for the men. 
Now, whereas the females of this country, especially 
those of the lower order, do associate themselves 
much more than those of other nations, our polity 
would be highly deficient, if they had not some place 
set apart likewise for the indulgence of their curio- 
sity, seeing they are in this no way inferior to the 
other half of the species. 

In enjoying, therefore, such place of rendezvous, 
the British fair ought to esteem themselves more 
happy than any of their foreign sisters ; as I do not 
remember cither to have read in history, or to have 
•een in my travels, any thing of the like kind. 

This place then is no other than the chandler's 
•hop, the known seat of all the news ; or, as it is vul- 
garly called, gossiping, in every parish in England. 

Mrs. Partridge, being one day at this assembly of 
females, was asked by one of her neighbours, if she 
had heard no news lately of Jenny Jones! To which 
she answered in the negative. Upon this the other 
replied, with a smile, That the parish was very 
much obliged to her for having turned Jenny away 
as hIic did. 

Mtb. Partridge, whose jealousy, as the reader well 
knows, was long since cured, and who had no other 
quarrel to her maid, answered boldly, She did not 
know any obligation the parish had to her on that 
account ; for she believed Jenny had scarce left her 
equal behind her. 

" No, truly," said the gossip, " I hope not, though 
I fancy we have sluts enow too. Then you have 
not heard, it seems, thnt she hath been brought to 
bed of two bastards 1 but as they are not born here, 
my husband and the other overseer says we shall not 
be obliged to keep them." 

"Two bastards!" answered Mrs. Partridge hastily : 
" you surprise me ! I don't know whether we must 
keep them ; but I am sure they must have been 
begotten here, for the wench huth not been nine 
months gone away." 

Nothing can be so quick and sudden as the opera- 
tiens of the mind, especially when hope or fear, or 
jealousy, tc which the two others are but journey- 



men. Bet it to work. It occurred instantly to her, 
that Jenny had scarce ever been out of her own 
house while she lived with her. The leaning ovor 
the chair, the sudden starting up, the Latin', the 
smile, and many other things, rushed \ipon her all 
at once. The satisfaction her husband expressed in 
the departure of Jenny, appeared now to be only 
dissembled ; again, in the same instant, to be real ; 
but yet (to confirm her jealousy) proceeding from 
satiety, and a hundred other bad causes. In a word, 
she was convinced of her husband's guilt, and iui- 

rediately left the assembly in confusion. 
As fair Grimalkin, who, though the youngest of 
the feline family, degenerates not in ferocity from the 
elder branches of her house, and though inferior in 
strength, is equal in fierceness to the noble tiger 
himself, when a little mouse, whom it had long 
-tormented in sport, escapes from her clutches, for a 
(While frets, scoIHb, growls, swears; but if the trunk, 
.'or box, behind which the mouse lay hid, be again 
removed, she flies like lightning on her prey, and, 
Jivith envenomed wrath, bites, scratches, mumbles, 
f and tears the little animal. 

Not with less fury did Mrs. Partridge fly on the 
poor pedagogue. Her tongue, teeth, and hands, fell 
all upon him at once. His wig was in an instant 
tom from his head, his shirt from his back, and from 
his face descended five Btrcams of blood, denoting the 
number of claws with which' nature had unhappily 
armed the enemy. 

Mr. Partridge acted some time on the defensive 
only; indeed he attempted only to guard his face 
with his hands; but as he found that his antagonist 
; abated nothing of her rage, he thought he might, at 
' least, endeavour to disarm her, or rather to confine 
i her arms ; in doing which, her cap fell off in the 
struggle, and her hair being too short to reach her 
shoulders, erected itself on her head; her stays, like- 
'wise, which were laced through one single hole at 
the bottom, burst open; and her breasts, which were 
much more redundant than her hair, hung down 
(below her middle; her face was likewise marked 
|with the blood of her husband ; her teeth gnashed 
with rage ; and fire, such as sparkles from a smith's 
forge, darted from her eyes. So that, altogether, 
this Amazonian heroine might have been an object 
of terror to a much bolder man than Mr. Partridge. 

He had, at length, the good fortune, by getting 
possession of her arms, to render those weapons 
which she wore at the ends of her fingers useless ; 
which she no sooner perceived, than 'lie softness of 
her sex prevailed over her rage, and she presently 
dissolved in tears, which soon after concluded in a fit. 

That small share of sense which Mr. Partridge had 
hitherto preserved through this scene of fury, of the 
cause of which he was hitherto ignorant, now utterly 
abandoned him. He ran instantly into the street, 
hallooing out that his wife was in the agonies of 
death, and beseeching the neighbours to fly with the 
utmost haste to her assistance. Several good women 
obeyed his summons, who entering his house, and 
applying the usual remedies on such occasions, Mrs. 
Partridge was at length, to the great joy of her hus- 
band, brought to herself. 

As soon as she had a little recollected her spirits, 
and somewhat composed herself with a cordial, she 
began to inform the company of the manifold injuries 
she had received from her husband ; who, she said, 
was not contented to injure her in her bed ; but, upon 
her upbraiding him with it, hail treated her in the 
cruellest manner imaginable ; had torn her cap and 
hair from her head, and her stays from her bod), 
giving her, at the same time, several blows, the maika 
of which she should carry to the grave. 
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The poor man, who bore on hi» fare many and 
snore visible marks of the indignation of hit* wife, 
stood in silent astonishment at this accusation; which 
the reader will, I believe, bear witness for him, had 
greatly exceeded the truth; for indeed be had not 
struck her once ; and this silence being interpreted to 
be a confession of the charge by the whole court, 
they all began at once, una oo<*, to rebuke and revile 
him, repeating often, that none but a coward ever 
struck a woman. 

Mr. Partridge bore all this patiently; but when his 
wife appealed to the blood on her lace, as an evidence 
of his barbarity, he could not help hying claim to his 
own blood, for so it really was ; as he thought it very 
unnatural, that this should rise up (as we are taught 
that of a murdered person often doth) in vengeance 
against him. 

To 'this the women made no other answer, than 
that it was a pity it had not come from his heart, 
instead of his face ; all declaring, that, if their hus- 
bands should lift their hands against them, they 
would have their hearts' blood out of their bodies. 

An>r much admonition for what was past, and 
much good advice to Mr. Partridge for his future 
behaviour, the company at length departed, and left 
the husband and wife to a personal conference toge- 
ther in which Mr. Partridge soon learned the cause 
n! all his sufferings. 



CHAPTER V. 

"* Containing much matter to exercise thn judgment and 

reflection of the reader. 

l bbmbvb it is a true observation, that few secrets 
are divulged to one person only; but certainly, it 
would be next to a miracle that a fact of this kind 
snould be known to a whole parish, and not transpire 
any further. 

And, indeed, a very few days had past, before the 
country, to use a common phrase, rung of the school- 
master of Little Baddington ; who was said to have 
beaten his wife in the most cruel manner. Nay, in 
some places it was reported he had murdered her ; 
in others, that he had broke her arms; in others, 
her legs : in short, there was scarce an injury which 
can be done to a human creature, but what Mrs. 
Partridge was somewhere or other affirmed to have 
received from her husband. 

The cause of this quarrel was likewise variously 
reported; for as some people said that Mrs. Partridge 
had caught her husband in bed with his maid, so 
many other reasons, of a very different kind, went 
abroad. Nay, some transferred the guilt to the wife, 
and the jealousy to the huNband. 

Mrs. Wilkins had long ago heard of this quarrel ; 
but, as a different cause from the true one had reached 
her ears, she thought proper to conceal it ; and the 
rather, perhaps, aa the blame was universally laid on 
Mr. Partridge ; and his wife, when she was servant 
to Mr. AUworthy, had in something offended Mrs. 
Wilkins, who was not of a very forgiving temper. 

But Mrs. Wilkins, whose eyes could see objects at 
A distance, and who could very well look forward a 
few years into futurity, had perceived a strong like- I 
lihood of captain BlihTs being hereafter her master ; 
and as she plainly discerned that the captain bore 
no great good-will to the little foundling, the fancied 
it would be rendering him an agreeable sen-ice, if 
•he could make any discoveries that might lessen the 
affection which Mr. AUworthy seemed to have con- 
tracted for this child, and which gave visible uneasi- 
ness to the captain, who could not entirely conceal 
it even before AUworthy himself; though his wife, 
who acted her part much better ia public, frequently 



recommended to him her own example, of conniving 
at the folly of her brother, which, she said, she at least 
as w?ll perceived, and as much resented, as any other 
possibly could. 

Mrs. Wilkins having therefore, by accident, gotten 
a true scent of the above story, though long after i* 
had happened, failed not to satisfy herself thoroughly 
of all the particulars ; and then acquainted the captain, 
that she had at last discovered the true father of the 
little ba.-tard, which she was sorry, she said, to see her 
master lose his reputation in the country, by taking 
•o much notice of it. 

The captain chid her for the conclusion o' her 
speech, as an improper assurance in judging of her 
master's actions : for if his honour, or his under- 
standing, would have suffered the captain to male 
an alliance with Mrs. Wilkins his pride would by n.i 
means have admitted it. And to say the truth, 
there is no conduct less politic, than to enter into 
any confederacy with your friend's servants against 
their master : for by these means you afterwards be- 
come the slave of these very servants; by whom you 
are constantly liable to Le betrayed. And this con- 
sideration, perhaps, it was which prevented captain 
Blifil from being more explicit with Mrs. Wilkins, 
or from encouraging the abuse which she had be- 
stowed on AUworthy. 

But though he declared no satisfaction to Mi's. 
Wilkins at this discovery, he enjoyed not a littlo 
from it in his own mind, and resolved to make tho 
best use of it he was able. 

He kept this matter a long time concealed within 
his own breast, in hopes that Mr. AUworthy might 
hear it from some other person ; but Mra. Wilkins, 
whether she resented the captain's behaviour, or 
whether his cunning was beyond her, and she feared 
the discovery might displease him, never afterwards 
opened her lips about the matter. 

I have thought it somewhat strange, upon reflec- 
tion, that the housekeeper never acquainted Mrs. 
Blifil with this news, as women are more inclined to 
communicate all pieces of intelligence to their own 
sex, than to ours. The only way, as it appears to 
me, of solving this difficulty, is, by imputing it to 
that distance which was now grown between the lady 
and the housekeeper : whether this arose from a 
jealousy in Mrs. Blilil, that Wilkins showed too gn at 
a respect to the foundling; for while she was endea- 
vouring to ruin the little infant, in order to ingrathte 
herself with the captain, she was every day more and 
more commending it before AUworthy, aa his fond- 
ness for it every day increased. This, notwithstanding 
all the core she took at other times to express the 
direct contrary to Mrs. Blifil, perhaps offended thnt 
delicate lady, who certainly now hated Mm. Wilkins ; 
and though she did not, or possibly could not, abso- 
lutely remove her from her place, she found, however, 
the means of making her life very uneasy. This Mrs. 
Wilkins, at length, so resented, that she very openly 
showed all manner of respect and fondness to little 
Tommy, in opposition to Mrs. Blifil. 

The captain, therefore, finding the story in danger 
of perishing, at last look an opportunity to reveal it 
himself. 

He was one day engaged with Mr. AUworthy in .1 
discourse on charity: in which the captain, with 
great learning, proved to Mr. AUworthy, that the 
word charity in scripture no where means beneficence 
or generosity. 

" The christian religion," he said, " was instituted 
for much nobler purposes, than to enforce a lesson 
which many heathen philosophers had tanght us 
long before, and which, though it might perhaps be 
called a moral virtue, savoured but nubs of the 
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entire disposition : for though a few odd fellows will 
otter their own sentiment* in all places, jet much 
the greater part of mankind have enough of the 
courtier to accommodate their conversation to the 
taste and inclination of their superiors. 

But to return to Mrs. Wilkin*, who having exe- 
cuted her commission with great dispatch, though at 
fifteen miles distance, hrought back such a confirma- 
tion of the schoolmaster's guilt, that Mr. Allworthy 
determined to send for the criminal, and examine 
him viva voce. Mr. Partridge, therefore, was sum- 
moned to attend, in order to his defence (if he could 
make any) against this accusation. 

At the time appointed, before Mr. Allworthy him- 
self, at Paradise-hall, came as well the said Partridge, 
with Anne, his wife, as Mrs. Wilkins his accuser. 

And now Mr. Allworthy being seated in the chair 
of justice, Mr. Partridge was brought before him. 
Having heard this accusation from the mouth of 
Mrs. Wilkins, he pleaded not guilty, making many 
vehement protestations of his innocence. 

Mrs. Paitridge was then examined, who, after a 
modest apology for being obliged to speak the truth 
against her husband, related all the circumstances 
with which the reader hath already been acquainted ; 
aud at last concluded with her husband's confession 
of his guilt. 

Whether she had forgiven him or no, I will not 
venture to determine ; but it is certain she was an 
unwilling witness in this cause ; and it is probable 
from certain other reasons, would never have been 
brought to depose, as she did, had not Mrs. Wilkins, 
with great art, fished all out of her at her own house, 
and had she not indeed made promises, in Mr. All- 
worthy's name, that the punishment of her husband 
should not be such as might anywise afTect his family. 

Paitridge still persisted in asserting his innocence, 
though he admitted he had made the above-men- 
tioned confession ; which he however endeavoured 
to account for, by protesting that he was forced into 
it by the continued importunity she used ; who 
vowed, that, as she was sure of his guilt, she would 
never leave tormenting him till he had owned it ; 
and faithfully promised, that, in such case, she would 
never mention it to him more. Hence, he said, he 
had been induced falsely to confess himself guilty, 
though he was innocent; and that he believed he 
should have confessed a murder from the same mo- 
tive. 

Mrs. Partridge could not bear this imputation with 
patience ; and having no other remedy in the present 
place but tears, she called forth a plentiful assistance 
from them, and then addressing herself to Mr. All- 
worthy, she said (or rather cried), " May it please 
your worship, there never was any poor woman so 
injured as I am by that base man ; for this is not the 
only instance of his falsehood to me. No, may it 
please your worship, he hath injured my bed many's 
the good time and often. 1 could have put up with 
his drunkenness and neglect of his business, if he 
had not broken one of the sacred commandiments. 
Besides, if it had been out of doors 1 had not mat- 
tered it so much ; but with my own servant, in my 
own house, under my own roof, to defile my own 
ehaste bed, which to be sure he hath, with his beastly 
stinking whores. Yes, you Tilluin, who have defiled 
my own bed, you have ; and then you have charged 
me with bullockiug you into owning the truth. It 
is very likely, an't it, please your worship, that I 
should bullock him1 1 have marks enow about my 
body to show of his cruelty to me. If you had been 

• loin, you villain, you would have scorned to injure 

• woman in that manner. But you an't half a man, 
you know it. Nor haTe you been half a husband 



to me. You need run after whores, you need, when 

I am sure And since he provokes me, I am ready, 

an't please your worship, to take my bodily cath that 
1 found them a bed together. What, you have for- 
got, 1 suppose, when you beat me into a tit, and 
made the blood run down my forehead, because T 
I only civilly taxed you with adultery '. but I can 
prove it by all my neighbours. You have almost 
broke my heart, you have, you have." 

Here Mr. Allworthy interrupted, and begged her 
to be pacified, promising her that she should have 
justice ; then turning to Partridge, who stood aghast, 
one half of his wits being hurried away by surpriso 
aud the other half by fear, he said he was sorry to 
see there was so wicked a man in the world. He 
assured him that his prevaricating and lying back- 
ward and forward was a great aggravation of his 
guilt ; for which the only atonement he could make 
was confession and repentance. He exhorted him, 
therefore, to begin by immediately confessing the 
fact, and not to persist in denying what was so plainly- 
proved against him even by his own wife. 

Here, reader, I beg your patience a moment, 
while I make a just compliment to the great wisdom 
and sagacity of our law, which refuses to admit the 
evidence of a wife for or against her husband. This, 
says a certain learned author, who, I believe, was 
never quoted before in any but a law-book, would 
be the means of creating an eternal dissension be- 
tween them. It would, indeed, be the means of 
much perjury, and of much whipping, fining, impri- 
soning, transporting, and hanging. 

Partridge stood a while silent, till being bid to 
speak, he said he had already spoken the truth, and 
appealed to Heaven for his innocence, and lastly to 
the girl herself, whom he desired his worship imme- 
diately to send for ; for he was ignorant, or at least 
pretended to be so, that she had left that part of the 
country. 

Mr. Allworthy, whose natural love of justice, 
joined to his coolness of temper, made him alway s a 
most patient magistrate in hearing all the witnesses 
which an accused person could produce in his de- 
fence, agreed to defer his final determination of this 
matter till the arrival of Jenny, for whom he imme- 
diately dispatched a messenger ; and then having 
recommended peace between Partridge and his wife 
(though he addressed himself chiefly to the wrong 
person), he appointed them to attend again the third 
d^y ; for he had sent Jenny & whole day's journey 
from his own house. 

At the appointed time the parties nil assembled, 
when the messenger returning brought word, that 
Jenny was not to be found ; for that she had left 
her habitation a few days before, in company with a 
recruiting officer. 

Mr. Allworthy then declared, that the evidence of 
such a slut as she appeared to be, would have de- 
served no credit ; but he said he could not help 
thinking, that, had shebeen present, and would havi* 
declared the truth, she must have confirmed what so 
many circumstances, together with his own coiiVs- 
sion, and the declaration of his wife that she had 
caught her husband in the fact, did sufficiently prove. 
He therefore once more exhorted Partridge to con- 
fess; but he still avowing his innocence, Mr. All- 
worthy declared himself satisfied of his guilt, and 
that he was too bad a man to receive any encourage- 
ment from him. He therefore deprived hirn of his 
annuity, and recommended repentance to him, on 
account of another world, and industry to maintain 
himself and his wife in this. 

There were not, perhaps, many more unhappy 
persons than poor Partridge. He had lost the liH 
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p.irt of his income by the evidence of his wife, ami 
yet was daily upbraided by her for having, «nong 
other things, been the occasion of depriving her of 
tli.il benefit ; but such was his fortune, aud he was 
obliged to submit to it. 

Though I called him poor Partridge in the last 
paragraph, I would have the reader rather impute 
that epithet to the compassion of my temper, than 
conceive it to be any declaration of his innocence. 
Whether he was innocent or not, will perhaps ap- 
pear hereafter ; but if the historic muse hath en- 
trusted me with any secrets, I will by no means be 
guilty of discovering them till she shall give me 
leave. 

Here therefore the reader must suspend his curio- 
sity. Certain it is, that, whatever was the truth of 
the case, there was evidence more than sufficient to 
convict him before Allworthy ; indeed, much less 
would have satisfied a bench of justices on an order 
of bastardy ; and yet, notwithstanding the positive- 
uess of Mrs. Partridge, who would have taken the 
sacrament upon the matter, there is a possibility 
that the schoolmaster was entirely innocent : for 
though it appeared clear, on comparing the time 
when Jenny departed from Little Baddiugton, with 
that of her delivery, that she had there conceived 
this infant, yet it by no means followed of necessity 
that Partridge must have becu its father; for, to 
omit other particulars, there was in the same house 
a lad near eighteen, between whom and Jenny there 
had subsisted sufficient intimacy to found a reason- 
able suspicion ; and yet, so blind is jealousy, this 
circumstance never once entered into the head of 
the enraged wife. 

Whether Partridge repented or not, according to 
Mr. Allworthy'* advice, is not so apparent. Certain 
it is, that his wife repented heartily of the evidence 
she had given against him; especially when she 
found Mrs. Deborah had deceived her, and refused 
to make any application to Mr. Allworthy on her 
behalf. She had, however, somewhat better success 
with Mrs. BtUU, who was, as the reader must have 
peiceived, a much better-tempered woman, and very 
kindly undertook to solicit her brother to restore the 
annuity ; in which though good-nature might have 
some share, yet a stronger and more natural motive 
will appear in the next chapter. 

These solicitations were nevertheless unsuccessful : 
for though Mr. Allworthy did not think, with some 
late writers, that mercy consist* only in punishing 
offenders ; yet he was so far from thinking that it is 
proper to this excellent quality to pardon great cri- 
minal* wantonly, without any reason whatever. 
Any doubtfulness of the fact, or any circumstance 
of mitigation, was never disregarded: but the peti- 
tions of an offender, or the intercessions of others, 
did not in the least affect him. In a word, he never 
pardoned because the offender himself, or hi* friend*, 
were unwilling that he should be punished. 

Partridge and his wife were therefore both obliged 
to submit to their fate ; which was indeed severe 
enough : for so far was he from doubling his indus- 
try on the account of his lessoned income, that he 
did in a manner abandon himself to despair ; and 
as he was by nature indolent, that vice now increased 
upsn him, by which means he lost the little school 
he had ; *o that neither his wife nor himself would 
hare had any bread to eat, had not the charity of 
■<»me good christian interposed, and provided them 
with what was just sufficient for their sustenance. 

A* this support was conveyed to them by an un- 
known hand, they imagined, and so, I doubt not, 
will the reader, that Mr. Allworthy himself was their 
•ocret benefactor ; who, though he would not openly 



encourage vice, could yet privately relieve the dis- 
tresses of the vicious themselves, when these becsiiie 
too exquisite and dispropor ionate to their demerit. 
In which light their wretcheiuess appeared now to 
Fortune herself; for she at length tcok pity on tin* 
miserable couple, and considerably lessened the 
wretched state of Partridge, by putting a hind end 
to that of his wife, who soon after caught the small- 
pox, and died. 

The justice which Mr. Allworth- had executed 
on Partridge at first met with universal approbation ; 
but no sooner had he felt its consequences, than his 
neighbours began to relent, and to compassionate hi* 
c ine ; and presently af,ter, to blame that as rigour 
and severity which they before called justice. They 
now exclaimed against punishing in cold blood, and 
sang forth the praises of mercy and forgiveness. 

These cries were considerably increased by the 
death of Mr*. Partridge, which, though owing to 
the distemper above mentioned, which is no conse- 
quence of poverty or distress, many were not ashamed 
to impute to Mr. Allworthy** severity, or, as they 
now termed it, cruelty. 

Partridge having now lost his wife, his school, and 
his annuity, and the unknown person having now 
discontinued the last mentioned charity, resolved to 
change the scene, and left the country, where he 
was in danger of starving, with the universal compas- 
sion of all his neighbours. 



CHAPTER VII. 

A -hurt skrtch of that felicity which prudent couples ms\ e»- 
tract from hatred; with a »hort apology tot tho»e people who 

in their IrieaiU. 



Though the captain had effectually demolished poor 
Partridge, yet he had not reaped the harvest he 
hoped for, which was to turn the foundling out of 
Mr. All worthy's house. 

On the contrary, that gentleman grew every day 
fonder of little Tommy, as if he intended to coun- 
terbalance his severity to the father with extraordi- 
nary fondness and affection towards the son. 

This a good deal soured the captain's temper, aa 
did all the other daily instances of Mr. Allworthy'* 
generosity ; for he looked on all such largesses to be 
diminutions of his own wealth. 

In this, we have said, he aid not agree with his 
wife ; nor, indeed, in auy thing else : for though an 
affection placed on the understanding is, by many 
wise persons, thought more durable than that which 
is founded on beauty, yet it happened otherwise in 
the present case. Nay, the understandings of thi* 
couple were their principal bone of contention, and 
one great cause of many quarrels, which from time 
to time arose between them ; and which at last 
euded, on the side of the lady, in a sovereign con- 
tempt for her husband; and ou the husband'*, in an 
utter abhorrence of his wife. 

A* these had both exercised their talent* chiefly 
in the study of divinity, this was, from their first ac- 
quaintance, the most common topic of conversation 
between them. The capiain, like a well-bred man, 
had, before marriage, alwiya given up his opinion 
to that of the lady ; and this, not in the clumsy awk- 
ward manner of a conceited blockhead, who, while 
he civilly yield* to a superior in an argument, i» de- 
sirous of being still known to think himself in the 
right. The captain, on the contrary, though one of 
the proudest fellows in the world, »o absolutely 
yielded the victory to hi* antagonist, that *he, who 
had not the least doubt of his sincerity, retired alway* 
from the dispute with an admiration of her own un- 
derstanding and t love for hi*. 

But though this complaisance to one whom the 
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captain thorough!} despised, was not to uneasy to 
him as it would have been had any hopes of prefer- 
ment made it necessary to show the same submission 
ti a Hoadley, or to some other of great reputation 
in the science, yet even this cost him too much to 
be endured without some motive. Matrimony, 
therefore, having removed all such motives, he grew 
weary of this condescension, and began to treat the 
opinions of his wife with that haughtiness and inso- 
lence, which none but those who deserve some con- 
tempt themselves can bestow, and those only who 
deserve no contempt can bear. 

When the tirst torrent of tenderness was over, and 
when, in the calm and long interval between the fits, 
reason began to open the eyes of the lady, and she 
saw this alteration of behaviour in the captain, who 
at length answered all her arguments only with pish 
and pshaw, she was far from enduring the indignity 
with a tame submission. Indeed, it at first so highly 
provoked her, that it might have produced some tra- 
gical event, had it not taken a more harmless turn, 
by filling her with the utmost contempt for her hus- 
band's understanding, which somewhat qualified her 
hatred towards him ; though of this likewise she had 
a pretty moderate share. 

The captain's hatred to her was of a purer kind : 
for as to auy imperfections in her knowledge or 
understanding, he no more despised her for them, 
than for her not being six feet high. In his opinion 
of the female sex, he exceeded the moroseness of 
Aristotle himself: he looked on a woman as on an 
animal of domestic use, ot somewhat higher consi- 
deration than a cat, since her offices were of rather 
more importance ; but the difference between these 
two was, in his estimation, so small, that, in his 
marriage contracted with Mr. Allworthy's lands and 
tenements, it would have been pretty equal which of 
them he had taken into the bargain. And yet bo 
tender was his pride, that it felt the contempt which 
his wife now began to express towards him ; and 
this, added to the surfeit he had before taken of her 
love, created in him a degree of disgust and abhor- 
rence, perhaps hardly to be exceeded. 

One situation only of the married state is excluded 
from pleasure : and that is, a state of indifference : 
but as many of my readers, I hope, know what an 
exquisite delight there is in conveying pleasure to 
a beloved object, so some few, I am afraid, may have 
experienced the satisfaction of tormenting one WO 
hate. It is, I apprehend, to come at this latter 
pleasure, that we see both sexes often give up that 
ease in marriage which they might otherwise possess, 
though their mate was never so disagreeable to them. 
Hence the wife often puts on fits of love and jealousy, 
aay, even denies herself any pleasure, to disturb and 
prevent those of her husband ; and he again, in re- 
turn, puts frequent restraints on himself, and stays 
at home in company which he dislikes, in order to 
confine his wife to what she equally detests. Hence, 
too, must flow those tears which a widow sometimes 
so plentifully sheds over the ashes of a husband with 
whom she letl a life of constant disquiet and turbu- 
ency, and whom now she can never hope to torment 
any more. 

But if ever any couple enjoyed this pleasure, it 
was at present experienced by the captain and his 
lady. It was always a sufficient reason to either of 
them to be obstinate in any opinion, that the other 
had previously asserted the contrary. If the one 
proposed any amusement, the other constantly ob- 
jected to it : they never loved or hated, commended 
or abused, the same person. And for this reaaou, 
u the captain looked with an evil eye on the little 



foundling, his wile began now to caress it almost 
equally with her own child. 

The reader will be apt to conceive, that this beha- 
viour between the husband an- wife did greaijy 
contribute to Mr. Allworthy's repose, as it tended so 
little to that serene happiness which he had designed 
for all three from this alliance ; but the truth is, 
though he might be a little disappointed in his san- 
guine expectations, yet he was far from being ac- 
quainted with the whole matter ; for, as the captain 
was, from certain obvious reasons, much on his guard 
before him, the lady was obliged, for fear of her bro- 
ther's displeasure, to pursue the same conduct. In 
fact, it is possible for a third person to be very in- 
timate, nay even to live long in the same house, 
with a married couple, who have any tolerable dis- 
cretion, and not even guess at the sour sentiments 
which they bear to each other : for though the whole 
day may be sometimes too short for hatred, as well 
as for love ; yet the many hours which they naturally 
spend together, apart from all observers, furnish 
people of tolerable moderation with such amph? 
opportunity for the enjoyment of either passion, 
that, if they love, they can support being a few hours 
in company without toying, or if they hate, without 
spitting in each other's faces. 

It is possible, however, that Mr. Allworthy saw 
enough to render him a little uneasy ; for we are m t 
always to conclude, that a wise man is not hurt, be- 
cause he doth not cry out and lament himself, like 
those of a childish or effeminate temper. But indeed 
it is possible he might see some faults in the captain 
without any uneasiness at all ; for men of true wis- 
dom and goodness are contented to take persons and 
tilings as they are, without complaining of their im- 
perfections, or attempting to amend them. They 
can see a fault in a friend, a relation, or an acquaint- 
ance, without ever mentioning it to the parties them- 
selves, or to any others ; and this often without les- 
sening their affection. Indeed, unless great discern- 
ment be tempered with this overlooking disposition, 
we ought never to contract friendship but with a 
degree of folly which we can deceive ; for I hope 
my friends will pardon me when I declare, I know 
none of them without a fault ; and I should be sorry 
if I could imagine I had any friend who could not 
see mine. Forgiveness of this kind we give and 
demand in turn. It is an exercise of friendship, and 
perhaps none of the least pleasant. And this for- 
giveness we must bestow, without desire of amend- 
ment. There is, perhaps, no surer mark of folly, 
than an attempt to correct the natural infirmities of 
those we love. The finest composition of human 
nature, as well as the finest china, may have a Uaw 
in it ; and this I am afraid, in either case, is equally 
incurable; though, nevertheless, the pattern may 
remain of the highest value. 

Upon the whole then, Mr. Allworthy certainly 
saw some imperfections in the captain ; but as this 
was a very artful man, and eternally upon bis guard 
before him, these appeared to him no more than 
blemishes in a good character, which his goodness 
made him overlook, and his wisdom prevented him 
from discovering to the captain himself. Very dif- 
ferent would have been his sentiments had he di'jr 
covered the whole ; which perhaps would in time 
have been the case, had the husband and wife louy 
continued this kind cf behaviour to each other; but 
this kind Fortune U«ok effectual means to prevent, 
by forcing the captain to do that which rendered 
him again dear to his wife, and restored all her 
tenderness and affection towards him. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

4 raeeipt to regain the lo«t affections of a wife, which hath 
never been kuow d to fail In the moat desperate caw*. 

The captain was made large amends for the un- 
pleasant minutes which he passed in the conver- 
sation of his wife (and which were as few as he 
could contrive to make them), by the pleasant me- 
ditations he enjoyed when alone. 

These meditations were entirely employed on 
Mr. Allworthy's fortune ; for, first, he exercised 
much thought in calculating, as well as he could, 
the exact value of the whole : which calculations he 
often saw occasion to alter in his own favour : and, 
secondly and chiefly, he pleased himself with in- 
tended alterations in the house and gardens, and in 
projecting many other schemes, as well for the im- 
provement of the estate as of the grandeur of the 
place: for this purpose he applied himself to the 
studies of architecture and gardening, and read over 
many books on both these subjects; for these sci- 
ences, indeed, employed his whole time, and formed 
his only amusement. He at last completed a most 
excellent plan ; and very sorry we are, that it is not 
In our power to present it to our reader, since even 
the luxury of the present age, I believe, would 
hardly match it. It had, indeed, in a superlative 
degree, the two principal ingredients which serve 
♦.o recommend all great and noble designs of this 
nature ; for it required an immoderate expense to 
execute, and a vast length of time to bring it to any 
sort of perfection. The former of these, the immense 
wealth of which the captain supposed Mr. Allworthy 
possessed, and which he thought himself sure of in- 
heriting, promised very effectually to supply ; and 
the latter, the soundness of his own constitution, and 
his time of life, which was only what is called middle- 
age, removed all apprehension of his not living to 
accomplish. 

Nothing was wanting to enable him to enter upon 
the immediate execution of this plan, but the death 
of Mr. Allworthy ; in calculating which he had em- 
ployed much of his own algebra, besides purchasing 
every book extant that treats of the value of lives, 
reversions, &c. From all which he satisfied himself, 
that as he had every day a chance of this happening, 
so had he more than an even chance of its happening 
within a few years. 

But while the captain was one day busied in deep 
contemplations of this kind, one of the most unlucky 
ns well as unseasonable accidents happened to him. 
The utmost malice of Fortune could, indeed, have 
contrived nothing so cruel, so mal-a-propos, so ab- 
solutely destructive to all his schemes. In short, 
not to keep the reader in long suspense, just at the 
very instant when his heart was exulting in medita- 
tions on the happiness which would accrue to him 

by Mr. Allworthy's death, he himself died of an 

apoplexy. 

This unfortunately befell the captain as he was 
taking his evening walk by himself, so that nobody 
was present to lend him any assistance, if indeed I 
any assistance could have preserved him. He took, 
therefore, measure of that proportion of soil which 
was now become adequate to all his future purposes, 
and he lay dead on the ground, a great (though not 
a living) example of the truth of that observation of 
Horace : 

J.oe»u «W> if turn /•■•»; tt lejmlckri 

Which sentiment I shall thus give to the English 
reader : *' You provide the nobltst materials for 
building, when a pickaxe and a spade are only 



necessary: and : 1 hcu&et of five hundred by a 
hundred feet, forgetting that of six by two." 



CHAPTER IX. 

A proof of the infallibility of the foregoing receipt, in ti>* 
lamentation* of the widow ; w ith other suitable dec* rations 
of death. nuch a* phyaiclan*. fcc. and an epiUph in t w true 

style. 

Mn. Allworthy, his sister, and another lady, were 
assembled at the accustomed hour in the supper- 
room, where, having waited a considerable time 
longer than usual, Mr. Allworthy first declared he 
began to grow uneasy at the captain's stay (for he 
watt always most punctual at his meals) ; and gave 
orders that the bell should be rung without the doors, 
and especially towards those walks which the captain 
was wont to use. 

All these summons' proving ineffec ual (for the 
captain had, by perverse accident, betaken himself 
to a new walk that evening), Mrs. Blifil declared 
she was seriously frightened. Upon which the other 
ladv, who was one of her most intimate acquaint- 
ance, and who well knew the true state of her affec- 
tions, endeavoured all she could to pacify her, telling 
her — To he sure she could not help being uneasy ; 
but that she should hope the best. That, perhaps, 
the sweetness of the evening had enticed the captain 
to go farther than his usual walk ; or he might be 
detained at some neighbour's. Mrs. Blifil answered. 
No ; she was sure some accident had befallen him ; 
for that he would never stay out without sending 
her word, as he must know how uneasy it would 
make her. The other lady, having no other argu- 
ments to use, betook herself to the entreaties usual 
on such occasions, and begged her not to frighten 
herself, for it might be of very ill consequence to her 
own health; and, filling out a very large glaas of 
wine, advised, and at last prevailed with her to 
drink it. 

Mr. Allworthy now returned into the parlour; for 
he had been himself in search after the captain.- 
His countenance sufficiently showed the consterna- 
tion he was under, which, indeed, had a good deal 
deprived him of speech ; but as grief operates vari- 
ously on different minds, so th - same apprehension 
which depressed his voice, elevated that of Mrs. 
Blifil. She now began to bewail herself in very 
bitter terms, and floods of tears accompauicd her 
lamentations ; which the lady, her companion, de- 
clared she could not blame, but at the same time 
dissuaded her from indulging; attempting to mo- 
derate the grief of her friend by philosophical obser- 
vations on the many disappointments to which human 
life is daily subject, which, she said, was a sufficient 
consideration to fortify our minds against anj acci- 
dents, how sudden or terrible soever. She said her 
brother's example ought to teach her patience, who, 
though indeed he could not be supposed as much 
concerned as herself, yet was, doubtless, veryuneasj, 
though his resignation to the Divine Will had re- 
strained his grief within due bounds. 

*» Mention not my brother," said Mrs. Blifil ; •« I 
alone am the obj.-ct of your pity. What are the 
terrors of friendship to what a wife feels on these 
occasions! O, he is lost ! Somebody hath murdered 
him — I shall never see him more '." — Here a torrent 
of tears had the same consequence with what the 
suppression had occasioned to Mr. Allworthy, and 
she remained silent. 

At this interval a servant came running in, out of 
breath, and cried out, *• The captain was found ;'• 
snd, before he could proceed farther, he was followed 
by two more, bearing the dead body between them. 

Here the curious reader may observe another di- 
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▼ersity in the operation* of grief: for at Mr. All- 
worthy had been before silent, from the same cause 
which had made his sister vociferous; so did the 
present sight, which drew tears from the gentleman, 
put an entire stop to those of the lady ; who first 
gave a violent scream, and presently after fell into 
a fit 

The room was soon full of servants, some of whom, 
with the lady visitant, were employed in care of the 
wife ; and others, with Mr. Allworthy, assisted in 
carrying off the captain to a warm bed ; where every 
method was tried, in order to restore him to life. 

And glad should we be, could we inform the reader 
that both these bodies had been attended with equal 
success ; for those who undertook the care of the lady 
succeeded so well, that, after the fit had continued a 
decent time, she again revived, to their great satis- 
faction : but as to the captain, all experiments of 
bleeding, chafing, dropping, &c. proved ineffectual. 
Death, that inexorable judge, had passed sentence 
on him, and refused to grant him a reprieve , though 
two doctors who arrived, and were teed it one and 
the same instant, were his counsel. 

These two doctors, whom, to avoid any malicious 
applications, we shall distinguish by the names of 
Dr. Y. and Dr. Z., having felt his pulse ; to wit, 
Dr. Y. his right arm, and Dr. Z. his left ; both agreed 
that he was absolutely dead ; but as to the distemper, 
or cause of his death they differed ; Dr. Y. holding 
that he died of an apoplexy, and Dr. Z. of an epi- 
lepsy. 

Hence arose a dispute between the learned men, 
in which each delivered the reasons of their several 
opinions. These were of such equal force, that they 
served both to confirm either doctor in his own sen- 
timents, and made not the least impression on his 



?3 
they 



To say the truth, every physician almost hath his 
favourite disease, to which he ascribes all the victo- 
ries obtained over human nature. The gout, the 
rheumatism, the stone, the gravel, and the consump- 
tion, have all their several patrons in the faculty ; 
and none more than the nervous fever, or the fever 
on the spirits. And here we may account for those 
disagreements in opinion, concerning the cause of a 
patient's death, which sometimes occur, between the 
most learned of the college ; and which have greatly 
surprised that part of the world who have been igno- 
rant of the fact we have above asserted. 

The reader may perhaps be surprised, that, instead 
of endeavouring to revive the patient, the learned 
gentlemen should fall immediately into a dispute on 
the occasion of his death ; but in reality all such 
experiments had been made before their arrival : for 
the captain was put into a warm bed, had his veins 
scarified, his forehead chafed, and all sorts of strong 
drops applied to his lips and nostrils. 

The physicians, therefore, finding themselves anti- 
cipated in every thing they ordered, were at a loss 
how to apply that portion of time which it is usual 
and decent to remain for their fee, and were there- 
fore necessitated to find some subject or other for 
discourse ; and what could more naturally present 
itself than that before mentioned 1 

Our doctors were about to take their leave, when 
Mr. A U worthy, having given over the captain, and 
acquiesced in the Divine Will, began to inquire after 
his sister, whom he desired them to visit before their 
departure. 

This lady was now rec rvered of her fit, and, to 
use the common phrase, was as well as could be 
expected for one in her condition. The doctors, 
therefore, all previous ceremonies being complied 
with, as this was a new patient, attended, according 



to desire, and laid hold on each of her han Is, 
had before done on those of the corpse. 

The case of the lady was in the other extreme from 
that of her husband : for as he was post all the assist- 
ance of physic, so in reality she required none. 

There is nothing more unjust than the vulgar 
opinion, by which physicians arc misrepresented ai 
friends to death. On the contrary, I believe, if the 
number of those who recover by physic could be 
opposed to that of the martyrs to it, the former would 
rather exceed the latter. Nay, some are so cautious 
on this head, that, to avoid a possibility of killing the 
patient, they abstain from all methods of curing, 
and prescribe nothing but what can neither do good 
nor harm. I have heard some of these, with great 
gravity, deliver it as a maxim, " That nature should 
be left to do her own work, while the physician 
stands by as it were to clap her on the back, anH 
encourage her when she doth well." 

So little then did our doctors delight in death, that 
they discharged the corpse after a single fee ; but 
they were not so disgusted with their living patient ; 
concerning whose case they immediately agreed, and 
fell to prescribing with great diligence. 

Whether, as the lady had at first persuaded the 
physicians to believe her ill, they had now in return 
persuaded her to believe herself so, I will not deter- 
mine ; but she continued a whole month with all the 
decorations of sickness. During this time she was 
visited by physicians, attended by nurses, and re- 
ceived constant messages from her acquaintance to 
inquire after her health. 

At length the decent time for sickness and immo- 
derate grief being expired, the doctors were dis- 
charged, and the lady began to see company ; being 
altered only from what she was before, by that colour 
of sadness in which she had dressed her person and 
countenance. 

The captain was now interred, and might, perhaps, 
have already made a large progress towards oblivion, 
had not the friendship of Mr. Allworthy taken care 
to preserve his memory, by the following epitaph, 
which was written by a man of as great genius as 
integrity, and one who perfectly well knew the 
captain. 

Here lies, 
in expectation of a joyful rising, 
the body of 
CAPTAIN JOHN BLIF1L. 
London 
had the honour of his birth, 

Oxford 
of his education. 

His part* 
were an honour to his profession 

and to his country : 
his life, to his religion 
and human nature. 

He was a dutiful son, 

a tender husband, 
an affectionate father, 
a most kind brother, 
a sincere friend, 
a devout christian, 
and a good man. 
His inconsolable widow 
hath erected this stone, 
the monument of 

his virtues 
and her affection. 
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BOOK III. 

CONTAINING THE MOST MEMORABLE TRANSACTIONS 
WHICH PASSED IN THE FAMILY OF MX. ALLWORTHY, 
FROM THE TIME WHEN TOMMY JONES ARUIVED AT 
TUB AGE OF FOURTEEN, TILL HE ATTAINED THE AGE 
OF NINETEEN. IN THIS BOOK THE READER MAY 
PICK I P SOME HINTS CONCERNING THE EDUCATION 
OF CHILDREN. 

CHAPTER I. 

Containing little or nothing. 

1 he trader will be pleased to remember, that, at the 
beginning of the second book of this history, we gave 
him a hint of our intention to pass over several large 
periods of time, in which nothing happened worthy 
of being recorded in a chronicle of this kind. 

In so doing, we do not only consult our own dig- 
nity and ease, but the good and advantage of the 
reader : for besides that by these means we prevent 
him from throwing away Ms time, in reading either 
without pleasure or emolument, we give him, at all 
such seasons, an opportunity of employing that 
wonderful sagacity, of which he is master, by tilling 
up these vacant spaces of time with his own conjec- 
tures ; for which purpose we have taken care to qua- 
lify him in the preceding pages. 

For instance, what reader but knows that Mr. 
Allworthy felt, at first, for the loss of his friend, those 
emotions of grief which on such occasions enter into 
Ul men whose hearts are not composed of Hint, or 
thi'ir heads of as solid materials? Agniu, what 
reader doth not know that philosophy and religion 
i:i lime moderated, and at last extinguished, this 
grief t The former of these teaching the folly and 
vanity of it, and the latter correcting it as unlawful, 
and at the same time assuaging it, by raising future 
hopes and assurances, which enable a strong and 
religious mind to take leave of a friend, on his death- 
bed, with little less indifference than if he was pre- 
paring for a long journey ; and, indeed, with little 
less hope of seeing him again. 

Nor can the judicious reader be at a greater loss 
on account of Mrs. Bridget Blifil, who, he may be 
assured, conducted herself through the whole season 
in which grief is to make its appearance on the out- 
side of the body, with the strictest regard to all the 
rules of custom and decency, suiting the alterations 
of her countenance to the several alterations of her 
habit : for as this changed from weeds to black, from 
black to grey, from grey to white, so did her coun- 
tenance change from dismal to sorrowful, from sor- 
rowful to sad, and from sad to serious, till the day- 
came in which she was allowed to return to her 
former serenity. 

We have mentioned these two, as examples only 
of the task which may be imposed on readers of the 
lowest class. Much higher and harder exercises of 
judgment and penetration may reasonably be cx- 
pee:ed from the upper graduates in criticism. Many 
notable discoveries will, I doubt not, be made by 
such, of the transactions which happened in the 
f unily of our worthy man, during all the years which 
v*e have thought proper to pass over: for though 
nothing worthy of a place in this history occurred 
within th it period, yet did several incidents happen 
cf equal importance with those reported by the daily 
:uid weekly historians of the age ; in reading which 
great numbers of pcrsoTis consume a considerable 
part of their time, very liltle, I am afraid, to their 
emolument. Now, in the conjectures here proposed, 
tome of the most excellent faculties of the mind may 
be employed to much advantage, since it is a more 
useful capacity to be able to foretell the actions of 



men, in any circumstances, from their character*, 
than to judge of their characters from their actions. 
The former, I own, requires the greater penetration ; 
but may be accomplished by true sagacity with no 
less certainty than the latter. 

As we are sensible that much the greatest part of 
our readers are very eminently possessed of this 
quality, we have left them a space of twelve years 
to exert it in ; and shall now bring forth our hero, 
at about fourteen years of age, not questioning that 
many have been long impatient to be introduced to 
his acquaintance. 



CHAPTER II. 

The hero of thb great history appear* with very had omens. 
A little tale of mi low a kind that anme may not think il 
worth iheir notice. A word or two concerning a aquire, and 
more relating to a gamekeeper and a schoolmaster. 

As we determined, when we first sat down to write 
this history, to flatter no man, but to guide our pen 
throughout by the directions of truth, we are obliged 
to bring our hero on the stage in a much more dis- 
advantageous manner than we could wish ; and to 
declare honestly, even at his first appearance, that it 
was the universal opinion of all Mr. Allworthy's 
family that he was certainly born to be hanged. 

Indeed, I am sorry to say there was loo much 
reason for this conjecture ; the lad having from his 
earliest years discovered a propensity to many vices, 
and especially to one which hath as direct a tendency 
as any other to that fate which we have just now 
observed to have been prophetically denounced 
against him : he had been already convicted of three 
robberies, viz. of robbing an orchard, of stealing a 
duck out of a farmer's yard, and of picking Master 
Blifil's pocket of a ball. 

The vices of this young man were, moreover, 
heightened by the disadvantageous light in which 
they appeared when opposed to the virtues of Master 
Blifil, his companion ; a youth of so different a cast 
from little Jones, that not only the family but all the 
neighbourhood resounded his praises. He was, in- 
deed, a lad of a remarkable disposition ; sober, 
discreet, and pious beyond his age ; qualities which 
gained him the love of every one who knew him : 
whilst Tom Jones was universally disliked ; and 
many expressed their wonder that Mr. Allworthy 
would suffer such a lad to be educated with his 
nephew, lest the morals of the latter should be cor- 
rupted by his example. 

An incident which happened about this time will 
set the character of these two lads more fairly before 
the discerning reader than is in the power of the 
longest dissertation. 

Tom Jones, who, bad as he is, must serve for the 
hero of this history, had only one friend among all 
the servants of the family; for as to Mrs. Wilkins, she 
had long Bince given him up, and was perfectly recon- 
ciled to her mistress. This frierd was the gamekeeper, 
a fellow of a loose kind of disposition, and who wan 
thought not to entertain much stricter notions con- 
cerning the difference of meum and tuum than the 
young gentleman himself. And hence thiB friend- 
ship gave occasion to many sarcastical remarks 
among the domestics, most of which were either 
proverbs before, or at least are become so now ; and, 
indeed, the wit of them all may be comprised in that 
short Latin proverb, " Xoscitur a socio ;" which, I 
think, is thus expressed in English, "You may 
know him by the company he keeps." 

To say the truth, some" of that atrocious wicked- 
ness in j'ones, of which we have just mentioned tbre« 
examples, might perhaps be derived from the eueou- 
\ ragemcnt he had received from this fellow, who, in 
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tvro or throe Instance*, had been what the law calls 
an accessory after the fact : for the whole duck, and 
great part of the apples, were converted to the use of 
the gamekeeper and his family ; though, as Jones 
*lon>! was discovered, the poor lad bore not only the 
whole smart but the whole blame ; both which fell 
again to his lot on the following occasion. 

Contiguous to Mr. Allworthy's estate was the 
manor of one of those gentleman who are called 
preservers of the game. This species of men, from 
the great severity with which they revenge the death 
of a hare or a partridge, might be thought to culti- 
vate the same superstition with the Bannians in India ; 
many of whom, we are told, dedicate their whole 
jves to the preservation and protection of certain 
animals; was it not that our English Bannians, 
while they preserve them from other enemies, will 
rnont unmercifully slaughter whole horseloads them- 
selves ; so that they stand clearly acquitted of any 
such heathenish superstition. 

I have, indeed, a much better opinion of this kind 
of men than is entertained by some, as I take them 
to answer the order of Nature, and the good pur- 
poses for which they were ordained, in a more ample 
manner than many others. Now, as Horace tells us 
that there arc a set of human beings 

Fruget cotuumer* naii. 

" Born to consume the fruits of the earth ;" so I 
make no manner of doubt but that there are others 
Ferat contumert nati. 

" Born to consume the beasts of the field ;" or, as it 
is commonly called, the game ; and none, I believe, 
will deny but that those squires fulfil this end of 
their creation. 

Little Jones went one day a shooting with the 
gamekeeper ; when happening to spring a covey of 
partridge* near the border of that manor over which 
Fortune, to fulfil the wise puri»oses of Nature, had 
planted one of the game consumers, the birds flew 
into it, and were marked (as it is called) by the two 
sportsmen, in some furxe bushes, about two or three 
hundred paces beyond Mr. Allworthy's dominions. 

Mr. All worthy had given the fellow strict orders, 
on pain of forfeiting his place, never to trespass on 
any of his neighbours ; no more on those who were 
less rigid in this matter than on the lord of this 
manor. With regard to others, indeed, these orders 
had not been always very scrupulously kept ; but as 
the disposition of the gentleman with whom the 
partridges had taken sanctuary was well known, 
the gamekeeper had never yet attempted to invade 
his territories. Nor had he done it now, had not 
the younger sportsman, who was excessively eager 
to pursue the flying game, over-persuaded him ; but 
Jones being very importunate, the other, who was 
himself keen enough after the sport, yielded to his 
persuasions, entered the manor, and shot one of the 
partridges. 

The gentleman himself was at that time on horse- 
back, at a little distance from them ; and hearing 
the gun go off, he immediately made towards the 
place, and discovered poor Tom; for the game- 
keeper had leapt into the thickest part of the furxe- 
brake, where he had happily concealed himself. 

The gentleman having searched the lad, and found 
tht? partridge upon him, denounced great vengeance, 
swearing he would acquaint Mr. Allworthy. He was 
as good as his word ; for be rode immediately to his 
house, and complained of the trespass on his manor 
in as hurh terms and as bitter language as if his 
house had been broken open, and the most valuable 
furniture stole out of it. He added, that some other 
jK.-r.son was in his company, though he could not 



discover him ; for that two guns had been discharged 
almost in the same instant. And, says he, " We 
have found only this partridge, but the Lord knows 
what mischief they have done." 

At his return home, Tom was presently convened 
before Mr. Allworthy. He owned the fact, and 
alleged no other excuse but what was really true, 
vix. that the covey was originally sprung in Mr. All- 
worthy's own manor. 

Tom was then interrogated who was with him, 
which Mr. Allworthy declared he was resolved to 
know, acquainting the culprit with the circumstance 
of the two guns, which had been deposed by the 
squire and both his servants ; but Tom stoutly per- 
sisted in asserting that he was alone ; yet, to say 
the truth, he hesitated a little at first, which would 
have confirmed Mr. Allworthy's belief, had what 
the squire and his sorvants said wanted any further 
confirmation. 

The gamekeeper, being a suspected person, was 
now sent for, and the question put to him ; but he, 
relying on the promise which Tom had made him, 
to take all upon himself, very resolutely denied being 
in company with the young gentleman, or indeed 
having seen him the whole afternoon. 

Mr. Allworthy then turned towards Tom, with 
more than usual anger in bis countenance, and ad- 
vised him to confess who was with him ; repeating, 
that he was resolved to know. The lad, however, 
still maintained his resolution, and was dismissed 
with much wrath by Mr. Allworthy, who told him 
he should have to the next morning to consider of 
it, when he should be questioned by another person, 
and in another manner. 

Poor Jones spent a very melancholy night ; and 
the more so, as he was without his usual companion ; 
for master Blifil was gone abroad on a visit with his 
mother. Fear of the punishment he was to suffer 
was on this occasion his least evil ; his chief anxiety 
being, lest his constancy should fail him, and he 
should be brought to betray the gamekeeper, whose 
ruin he knew must now be the consequence. 

Nor did the gamekeeper pass his time much 
better. He had the same apprehensions with the 
youth ; for whose honour he had likewise a much 
tenderer regard than for his skin. 

In the morning, when Tom attended the reverend 
Mr. Thwackum, the person to whom Mr. Allworthy 
had committed the instructions of the two boys, ho 
had the same questions put to him by that gentle- 
man which he had been asked the evening before, 
to which he returned the same answers. The con- 
sequence of this was, so severe a whipping, that 
it possibly fell little short of the torture with which 
confessions are in some countries extorted from 
criminals. 

Tom bore his punishment with great resolution ; 
and though his master asked him, between every 
stroke, whether he would not confess, he was con- 
tented to be flayed rather than betray his friend, Or 
break the promise he had made. 

The gamekeeper was now relieved from his 
anxiety, and Mr. Allworthy himself began to be 
concerned at Tom's sufferings: for besides that Mr. 
Thwackum, being highly enraged that he was not 
able to mah>. *H» boy say what he himself pleased, 
had carried his severity much beyond the good 
man's intention, this latter began now to suspect 
that the squire had been mistaken { which his ex- 
treme eagerness and anger seemed to make proba- 
ble ; and as for what the servants had said in con- 
firmation of their master's account, he laid no great 
stress upon that. Now, as cruelty and injustice 
w*re t\n ideas of which Mr. Allworthy could by 
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no means support the consciousness a single mo- 
ment, he sent for Tom, and after many kind and 
friendly exhortations, said, "I am convinced, my 
dear chUi, that my suspicions hare wronged you ; 
I am s.irry that you have been so severely punished 
on this account." And at last gave him a little 
horse to make him amends ; again repeating his 
sorrow for what had past. 

Tom's guilt now flew in his face more than any 
severity could make it. He could more easily bear 
the lashes of Thwackum, than the generosity of 
Allworthy. The tears burst from his eyes, and he 
fell upon his knees, crying, 44 Ob ! sir, you are too 
good to me. Indeed you are. Indeed I don't 
deserve it." And at that very instant, from the 
fulness of his heart, had almost betrayed the secret ; 
but the good genius of the gamekeeper suggested to 
him what might be the consequence to the poor 
fellow, and this consideration scaled his lips. 

Thwackum did all he could to dissuade Allworthy 
from shewing any compassion or kindness to the 
boy, saying, 41 He had persisted in an untruth ;" and 
gave some hints, that a second whipping might pro* 
bably bring the matter to light. 

But Mr. Allworthy absolutely refused to consent 
to the experiment. He said, the boy had suffered 
enough already for concealing the truth, even if he 
was gunty, seeing that he could have no motive but 
a mistaken point of honour for so doing. 

'* Honour ! cried Thwackum with some wrath, 
44 mere stubbornness and obstinacy ! Can honour 
teach any one to tell a lie, or can any honour exist 
independent of religion V 

This discourse happened at table when dinner 
was just ended; and there was present Mr. All- 
worthy, Mr. Thwackum, and a third gentleman, 
who now entered into the debate, and whom, before 
we proceed any farther, we shall briefly introduce to 
our reader's acquaintance. 



CHAPTER III. 

Tie character of Mr. Square the philosopher, and of Mr. 
Thwackum the divine ; with a dispute concerning . 

The name of this gentleman, who had then resided 
some time at Mr. All worthy's hou«c, was Mr. 
Square. His natural parts were not of the first rate, 
but he had greatly improved them by a learned 
education. He was deeply read in the ancients, 
and a professed master of all the works of Plato and 
Aristotle. Upon which great models he had prin- 
cipally formed himself; sometimes according with 
the opinion of the one, and sometimes with that of 
the other. In morals he was a professed Platonist, 
and in religion he inclined to be an Aristotelian. 

But though he had, as we have said, formed his 
morals on the Platonic model, yet he perfectly 
agreed with the opinion of Aristotle, in considering 
that great man rather in the quality of a philosopher 
or a speculatist, than as a legislator. This senti- 
ment he carried a great way ; indeed, so far as to 
regard all virtue as matter of theory only. This, it 
is true, he never affirmed, as I have heard, to any 
one ; and yet upon the least attention to his con- 
duct, I cannot help thinking it was his real opinion, 
as it will perfectly reconcile some contradictions 
which might otherwise appear in his character. 

This gentleman and Mr. Thwackum scarce ever 
met without a disputation ; for their tenets were in- 
deed diametrically opposite to each other. Square 
held human nature to be the perfection of all virtue, 
and that vice was a deviation from our nature, in 
the same manner as deformity of body is. Thwack- 
um, on the contrary, maintained that the human 
mind, since the fall was nothing but a sink of ini- 



quity, till purified and redeemed bv grace. In ons> 
point only they agreed, which was, Vn all their dis- 
courses on morality never to mention the word 
goodness. The favourite phrase of the former, wu 
the natural beauty of virtue ; that of the latter, was 
the divine power of grace. The former measured 
all actions by the unalterable rule of right, and the 
eternal fitness of things ; the latter decided all mat- 
ters by authority ; but in doing this, he always used 
the scriptures and their commentators, as the lswyer 
doth his Coke upon Littleton, where the comment 
is of equal authority with the text. 

After this short introduction, the reader will be 
pU xsed to remember, that the person had concluded 
his speech with a triumphant question, to which he 
had apprehended no answer; viz. Cans*/ honour 
exist independent of religion 1 

To this Square answered ; that it was impossible 
to discourse philosophically concerning words, till 
their meaning was first established : that there were 
scarce any two words of a more vague and uncer- 
tain signification, than the two he had mentioned ; 
for that there were almost as many different opinions 
concerning honour, as concerning religion. 44 But," 
says he, "if by honour you mean the true natural 
beauty of virtue, I will maintain it may exist in- 
dependent of any religion whatever. Nay," added 
he, 44 you voursclf will allow it may exist indepen- 
dent of all but one : so will a Mahometan, a Jew, 
and all the maintainers of all the different sects in 
the world." 

Thwackum replied, this was arguing with the 
usual malice of all the enemies to the true church. 
He said, he doubted not but tnat all the infidels 
and heretics in the world would, if they could, con- 
fine honour to their own absurd errors and dam- 
nable deceptions ; 44 but honour," says he, 44 is not 
therefore manifold, because there are many absurd 
opinions about it ; nor is religion manifold, because 
there are various sects and heresies in the world. 
When I mention religion, I mean the Christian 
religion ; and not only the Christian religion, but 
the protestant religion ; and not only the pro- 
testant religion, but the church of England. And 
when I mention honour, I mean that mode of 
divine grace which is not only consistent with, but 
dependent upon, this religion ; and is consistent 
with and dependent upon no other. Now to say 
that the honour I here mean, and which was, I 
thought, all the honour I could be supposed to 
mean, will uphold, much less dictate, an untruth ; 
is to assert an absurdity too shocking to be con- 
ceived." 

44 I purposely avoided," says 8quare, 44 drawing a 
conclusion which I thought evident from what I 
have said ; but if you perceived it, I am Bure you 
have not attempted to answer it. However, to 
drop the article of religion, I think it is plain, from 
what you have said, that we have different ideas 
of honour ; or why do we not agree in the same 
terms, of its explanation 1 1 have asserted, that 
true honour and true virtue are almost synonymous 
terms, and they are both founded on the unalter- 
able rule of right, and the eternal fitness of things ; 
to which an untruth being absolutely repugnant 
and contrary, it is certain that true honour cannot 
support an untruth. In this, therefore, I think 
we are agreed ; but that this honour can be said to 
be founded on religion, to which it is antecedent, 
if by religion be meant any positive law " 

44 1 agree," answered Thwackum, with great 
warmth, 44 with a man who asserts honour to be ante, 
cedent to religion ! Mr. Allworthy, did I agree— 1*' 

He was proceeding when Mr. Allworthy inter, 
posed, telling them very coldly, they had both mis- 
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token his meaning; for that he had said nothing of 
true honour. — It is possible, however, ho would not 
have easily quieted the disputants, who were grow- 
ing equally warm, had not another matter now 
fallen out, which put a final end to the conversa- 
tion at present. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Containing a aecnwry apology for the author ; and cliildkh 
incident, which |vrhaus require* an apology likewise. 

Btu'ORE I proceed farther, I shall beg leave to ob- 
viate some misconstructions into which the zeal of 
some few readers may lead them ; for I would not 
willingly give offence to any, especially to men who 
are warm in the cause of virtue or religion. 

I hope, therefore, no man will, by the grossest 
misunderstanding or perversion, of my meaning, 
misrepresent me, as endeavouring to cast any ridi- 
cule on the greatest perfections of human nature ; 
and which do indeed, alone purify and ennoble the 
heart of man, and raise him above the brute crea- 
tion. This, reader, 1 will venture to say (and by 
how much the better man you are yourself, by so 
much the more will you be inclined to believe me), 
that I would rather have buried the sentiments of 
these two persons in eternal oblivion, than have 
done any injury to either of these glorious causes. 

On the contrary, it is with a view to their service, 
that I have taken upon me to record the lives and 
actions of two of their false and pretended cham- 
pions. A treacherous friend is the most danger- 
ous enemy; and I will say boldly, that both re- 
ligion and virtue have received more real discredit 
from hypocrites, than the wittiest profligates or 
infidels could ever cast upon them : nay, farther, as 
these two, in their purity, are lightly called the 
bands of civil society, and are indeed the greatest of 
blessings ; so when poisoned and corrupted with 
fraud, pretence, and affectation, they have become 
the worst of civil curses, and have enabled men to 
perpetrate the most cruel mischiefs to their own 
species. 

Indeed, I doubt not but this ridicule will in ge- 
neral be allowed : my chief apprehension is, as 
many true and just sentiments often came from the 
mouths of these persons, lest the whole should be 
taken together, and I should be conceived to ridi- 
cule all alike. Now the reader will be pleased to 
consider, that, as neither of these men were fools, 
they could not be supposed to have holden none 
but wrong principles, and to have uttered nothing 
but absurdities; what injustice, therefore, must I 
have done to their characters, hud I selected only 
what was bad ! And how horribly wretched ana 
maimed must their arguments have appeared ! 

Upon the whole, it is not religion or virtue, but 
the want of them, which inhere exposed, Had not 
Thwackum too much neglected virtue, and Square, 
religion, in the composition of their several systems, 
and had not both utterly discarded all natural good- 
ness of heart, they had' never been represented as 
the objects of derision in this history; in which we 
will now proceed. 

This nutter then, which put an end to the debate 
mentioned in the Inst chapter, was no other than a 
quain-l between master Blifil and Tom Jones, the 
cousequence of which had been a bloody nose to the 
former; for though master Blifil, notwithstanding 
he was the younger, was in sire above the other's 
match, yet Tom was much his superior at the noble 
art of boxing. 

Tom, however, cautiously avoided all engage- 



ments with that youth ; for besides that Tommy 
Jones was an inoffensive lad amidst all his roguery, 
and really loved Blifil, Mr. Thwackum being always 
the second of the latter, would have been sufficient 
to deter him. 

But well says a certain author, No man is wise at 
all hours ; it is therefore no wonder that a boy ia 
not so. A difference arising at play between the 
two lads, master Blifil called Tom a beggarly bas- 
tard. Upon which the latter, who was somewhat 
passionate in his disposition, immediately caused 
that phenomenon in the face of the former, which 
we have above remembered. 

Master Blifil now, with his blood running from 
his nose, and the tears galloping after from his eyes, 
appeared before his uncle and the tremendous 
Thwackum. In which court an indictment of as- 
sault, battery, and wounding, was instantly pre- 
ferred against Tom ; who in his excuse only pleaded 
the provocation, which was indeed all the matter 
that master Blifil !.ad omitted. 

It is indeed possible that this circumstance might 
have escaped his memory ; for, in his reply, he posi- 
tively insisted, that he had made use of no such ap- 
pellation ; adding, " Heaven forbid such naughty 
words should ever come out of his mouth !" 

Tom, though against all form of law, rejcx.ea m 
affirmance of the words. Upon which master Blifil 
said, " It is no wonder. Those who will tell one 
fib, will hardly stick at another. If I had told my 
master such a wicked fib as you have done, I should 
be ashamed to show my face. 

«• What fib, child 1" cries Thwackum pretty 
eagerly. 

" Why, he told you that nobody was with him a 
shooting when he killed the partridge ; but he 
knows" (here he burst into a flood of tears), " yes, 
he knows, for he confessed it to me, that Black 
George the gamekeeper was there. Nay, he said — 
yes you did, — deny it if you can, that you would not 
have confessed the truth, though master had cut you 
to pieces." 

At this the fire flashed from Thwackum's eyes, 
and he cried out in triumph — " Oh ! oh ! this is your 
mistaken notion of honour'. This is the boy who 
was not to be whipped again !" But Mr. Allworthy, 
with a more gentle aspect, turned towards the lad, 
and said, M Is this true, child ? How came you to 
persist so obstinately in a falsehood V 

Tom said, " He scorned a lie as much as any one ; 
but he thought his honour engaged him to act as he 
did ; for he had promised the poor fellow to conceal 
him : which," he said, " he thought himself farther 
obliged to, as the gamekeeper had begged him not 
to go into the gentleman's manor, and had at last 
gone himself, in compliance with his persuasions." 
He said, " this was the whole truth of the matter, 
and he would take his oath of it ;" and concluded 
with very passionately begging Mr. AUworthy " to 
have compassion on the poor fellow's family, es- 
pecially as he himself only had been guilty, and the 
other had been very difficultly prevailed on to do 
what he did. Indeed, sir," said he, " it could 
hardly be called a lie that I told ; for the poor fel- 
low was entirely innocent of the whole matter. I 
should have gone alone after the birds ; nay, I did 
go at first, and he only followed me to prevent more 
mischief. Do, pray sir, let me be punished ; take 
my little horse away again ; but pray, sir, forgive 
poor George." 

Mr. Allworthy hesitated a few moments, and 
then dismissed the boys, advising them to live mor< 
friendly and peaceably together. 
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CHAPTER V. 



The opinion* oftlio ilivin.- 
two boy»; villi 



the philo.«>|'her roucrrning the 
for \iwit opinion*, and 



It ia probable, that by disclosing this Becret, which 
had been communicated in the utmost confidence 
to him, young Witil preserved his companion from 
a good lashing ; for the offence of the bloody 
nose would have been of itself sufficient cause for 
Thwackum to have proceeded to correction j but 
now this was totally absorbed in the consideration 
of the other matter ; and with regard to this, Mr. 
Allworthy declared privately, he thought the boy 
deserved reward rather than punishment; so that 
Thwackum's hand was withheld by a general pardon. 

Thwackum, whose meditations were full of birch, 
exclaimed against this weak, and, as he Baid he 
would venture to call it, wicked lenity. To remit 
the punishment of such crimes was, he said, to en- 
courage them. He enlarged much on the correc- 
tion of children, and quoted many texts from Solo- 
mon, and others ; which being to be found in so 
many other books, shall not be found here. He 
then applied himself to the vice of lying, on which 
head he was altogether as learned as he hod been on 
the other. 

Square said, he had been endeavouring to recon- 
cile the behaviour of Tom with his idea of perfect 
virtue; but could not. He owned there was sonic- 
thing which at first sight appeared like fortitude in 
the action ; but as fortitude was a virtue, and false- 
hood a vice, they could by no means agree or unite 
together. He added, that as this was in some mea- 
sure to confound virtue and vice, it might be worth 
Mr. Thwackum's consideration, whether a larger 
castigation might not he laid on upon the account. 

As both these learned men concurred in censur- 
ing Jones, to were they no less unanimous in ap- 
plauding master BUHL To bring truth to light, 
was by the parson asserted to be the duty of every 
religious man ; and by the philosopher this was de- 
clared to be highly conformable with the rule of 
right, and the eternal and unalterable fitness of 
things. 

All this, however, weighed very little with Mr. 
Allworthy. He could not be prevailed on to Bign 
the warrant for the execution of Jones. There was 
something within his own breast with which the in- 
vincible fidelity which that youth had preserved, 
corresponded much better than it had done with the 
religion of Thwackum, or with the virtue of Square. 
He therefore strictly ordered the former of these 
gentlemen to abstain from laying violent hands on 
Tom for what had past. The pedagogue was obliged 
to obey those orders ; but not without great reluc- 
tance, and frequent muttering* that the boy would 
be certainly spoiled. 

Towards the gamekeeper the good man behaved 
with more severity. He presently summoned that 
poor fellow before him, and, after many bitter re- 
monstrances, paid him his wa^es, and dismissed him 
from his service; for Mr. Allworthy rightly ob- 
served, that there was a great difference between 
being guilty of a falsehood to excuse yourself, and 
to excuse another. He likewise urged, as the prin- 
cipal motive to his indexible severity against this 
man, that he had basely suffered Tom Jones to un- 
dergo so heavy a punishment for his sake, whereas 
he ought to have prevented it by making the dis- 
covery himself. 

When this story became public, many people 
differed from Square aud Thwackum, in judging 



the conduct of the two lads on the iccasion. Muster 
Blifil was generally called a sr eaking rascal, a poor- 
■piritcd wretch, with other epithets of the like kind ; 
whilst Tom was honoured with the appellation of a 
brave lad, a jolly dog, and an honest fellow. Indeed, 
his behaviour to Black George much ingratiated him 
with all the servants ; for though that fellow was be- 
fore universally disliked, yet he was no sooner turned 
away than he was as universally pitied ; and the 
friendship and gallantry of Tom Jones were cele- 
brated by them all with the highest applause ; and 
they condemned master Blifil as openly as thev 
durst, without incurring the danger of offending his 
mother. For all this, however, poor Tom smarted 
in the flesh ; for though Thwackum had been inhi- 
bited to exercise his arm on the foregoing account, 
yet, as the proverb says, It is easy to find a stick, 
&c. So was it easy to find a rod ; and, indeed, the 
not being able to find one was the only thing which 
could have kept Thwackum any long time from 
chastising poor Jones. 

Had the bare delight in the sport been the only 
inducement to the pedagogue, it is probable master 
Blifil would likewise have had his share ; but though 
Mr. Allworthy had given him frequent orders to 
make no difference between the lads, yet was 
Thwackum altogether as kiud and gentle to this 
youth, as he was harsh, nay even barbarous, to 
the other. To say the truth, Blifil had greatly 
gained his master's affections ; partly by the pro- 
found respect he always showed his person, but 
much more by the decent reverence with which he 
received his doctrine ; for he had got by heart, and 
frequently repeated, his phrases, and maintained all 
his master's religious principles with a zeal which 
was surprising in one so young, and which greatly 
endeared him to the worthy preceptor. 

Tom Jones, on the other hand, was not only de- 
ficient in outward tokens of respect, often forgetting 
to pull off his hat, or to bow at his master's ap- 
proach ; but was altogether as unmindful both of 
his master's precepts and example. He was indeed 
a thoughtless, giddy youth, with little sobriety in 
his manners, and less in his countenance ; and would 
often very impudently and indecently laugh at his 
companion for his serious behaviour. 

Mr. Square had the same reason for his preference 
of the former lad ; for Tom Jones showed no more 
regard to the learned discourses which this gentle- 
man would sometimes throw away upon him, than 
to those of Thwackum. He once ventured to make 
a jest of the rule of right; and at another time said, 
he believed there was no rule in the world capable 
of making such a man as his father (for so Mr. All- 
worthy suffered himself to be called). 

Master Blifil, on the contrary, had address enough 
at sixteen to recommend himself at one and the same 
time to both these opposites. With one he was all 
religion, with the other he was all virtue. And when 
both were present, he was profoundly silent, which 
both interpreted in his favour and in their own. 

Nor was Blifil contented with flattering both thes« 
gentlemen to their faces ; he took frequent occasions 
of praising them behind their backs to Allworthy ; 
before whom, when they two were alone, and his 
uncle commended any religious or virtuous sentiment 
(for many such came constantly from him) he seldom 
failed to ascribe it to the good instructions he had 
received from either Thwackum or Square ; for he 
knew his uncle repeated all such compliments to the 
persons for whose use they were meant ; and he found 
by experience the great impressions which they made 
oil the philosopher, as well as the divine : for," to say 
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the truth, there is no kind of flattery no irresistible as 
thif, at second hand. 

The young gentleman, moreover, soon perceived 
how extremely grateful all those panegyric* on his 
instructors were to Mr. All worthy himself, as they 
so loudly resounded the praise of that singular plan 
of education which he had laid down : for this worthy 
man having observed the imperfect institution of our 
public schools, and the many vices which boys were 
there liable to learn, had resolved to educate his 
nephew, as well as the other lad, whom he had in a 
manner adopted, in his own house ; where he thought 
their morals would escape all that danger of being 
corrupted to which they would be unavoidably ex- 
posed in any public school or university. 

Having, therefore, determined to commit these 
boys to the tuition of a private tutor, Mr. Thwackum 
WJis recommended to him for that office, bv a very 
particular friend, of whose understanding Mr. All- 
worthy had a great opinion, and in whose integrity 
he placed much confidence. This Thwackum was 
fellow of a college, where he almost entirely resided ; 
and had a great reputation for learning, religion, and 
sobriety of manners. And these were doubtless the 
qualifications by which Mr. All worthy's friend had 
been induced to recommend him ; though indeed this 
friend had some obligation to Thwackum's family, 
who were the most considerable persons in a borough 
which that gentleman represented in parliament. 

Thwackum, at his first arrival, was extremely agree- 
able to Allworthy *, and indeed he perfectly answered 
the character which had been given of him. Upon 
longer acquaintance, however, and more intimate 
conversation, this worthy man saw infirmities in 
the tutor which he could have wished him to have 
been without ; though as those seemed greatly over- 
balanced by his good qualities, they did not incline 
Mr. Allworthy to part with him : nor would they indeed 
have justified such a proceeding; for the reader is 
greatly mistaken, if he conceives that Thwackum 
appeared to Mr. Allworthy in the same light as he 
doth to him in this history ; and he is as much 
deceived, if he imagines that the most intimate ac- 
quaintance which he himself could have had with 
that divine, would have informed him of those 
things which we, from our inspiration, arc en- 
abled to open and discover. Of readers who, from 
such conceits as these, condemn the wisdom or 
penetration of Mr. Allworthy, I Bhall not scruple to 
say, that they make a very bad and ungrateful use of 
that knowledge which we have communicated to them. 

These apparent errors in the doctrine of Thwackum 
served greatly to palliate the contrary errors in that 
of Square, which our good man no less saw and 
condemned. He thought, indeed, that the different 
exuberances of these gentlemen would correct their 
different imperfections; and that from both, espe- 
cially with his assistance, the two lads would derive 
sufficient precepts of true religion and virtue. If 
the event happened contrary to his expectations, this 
pessibly proceeded from some fault in the plan itself; 
which the reader hath my leave to discover, if he 
can : for we do not pretend to introduce any infal- 
lible characters into this history ; where we hope 
nothing will be found which hath never yet been seen 
in humtm nature. 

To return therefore : the reader will not, I think, 
wonder that the different behaviour of the two lads 
above commemorated produced the different effects 
*f which he hath already seen some instance ; and 
besides this, there was another reason for the conduct 
of the philosopher and the pedagogue ; but this being 
matter of great importance we shall reveal it in the 
next ehapter. 



CHAPTER VI. 

CooUining s belter rvawm Mill for tho f«fore-af ottassd 

pptnioai. 

It is to be known then, that H ose two learned per- 
sonages, who have lately mad', a considerable figure 
on the theat :e of this history, had, from their first 
arrival at Mr. Allworthy's house, taken so great an 
affection, the one to his virtue, the other to bin reli- 
gion, that they had meditated the closest alliance 
with him. 

For this purpose they had cast their eyes on that 
fair widow, whom, though we have not for some 
time made any mention of her, the reader, we tnmt, 
hath not forgot. Mrs. Blifil was indeed the object 
to which they both aspired. 

It may seem remarkable, that, of four persons whom 
we have commemorated at Mr. Allworthy's house, 
three of them should fix their inclinations on a lady 
who was never greatly celebrated for her beauty, and 
who was, moreover, now a little descended into the 
vale of years ; but in reality bosom friends, and inti- 
mate acquaintance, have a kind of natural propensity 
to particular females at the house of a friend — via. to 
his grandmother, mother, sister, daughter, aunt, niec<\ 
or couttin, when they are rich ; and to his wife, sister, 
daughter, niece, cousin, mistress, or servant maid, if 
they should be handsome. 

We would not, however, have our reader imagine, 
that persons of such characters as were supported 
by Thwackum and Square, would undertake a matter 
of this kind, which hath been a little censured by 
some rigid moralists, before they had thoroughly 
examined it, and considered whether it was (as 
Shakspeare phrases it) " Stuff o' th' conscience," or 
no. Thwackum was encouraged to the undertaking 
by reflecting that to covet your neighbour's sUtcr is 
no where forbidden ; and he knew it was a rule in 
the construction of all laws, that "Expreuum facit 
c*s*are taciturn," The sense of which is, *• When a 
lawgiver sets down plainly his whole meaning, we 
are prevented from making him mean what we 
please ourselves." As some instances of women, 
therefore, are mentioned in the divine law which 
forbids us to covet our neighbour's goods, and that 
of a sister omitted, he concluded it to be lawful. 
And as to Square, who was in his person what is 
called a jolly fellow, or a widow's man, he easily re- 
conciled his choice to the eternal fitness of things. 

Now, as both of these gentlemen were industrious 
in taking every opportunity of recommending them- 
selves to the widow, they apprehended one certain 
method was, by giving her son the constant pre- 
ference to the other lad ; and as they conceived the 
kindness and affection which Mr. Allworthy showed 
the latter, must be highly disagreeable to her, they 
doubted not but the laying hold on all occasions 
to degrade and vilify him, would be highly pleasing 
to her ; who, as she hated the boy, must love all 
those who did him any hurt. In this Thwackum 
had the advantage ; for while Square could only 
scarify the poor laJ's reputation, he could flay his 
skin ; and, indeed, he considered every lash he gave 
him as a compliment paid to his mistress; so that 
he could, with the utmost propriety, repeat this old 
flogging line, " Catligo te nam quod odio habeam, sed 
quod Amem. I chastise thee not out of hatred, bui 
out of love." And this, indeed, he often had in his 
mouth, or rather, according to the old phrase, never 
more properly applied, at his fingers' ends. 

For this reason, principally, the two gentlemen 
concurred, as we have seen above, in their opinion 
concerning the two lads ; this being, indeed, almost 
the only instance of their concurring on any point: 
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for, beside the difference of their principles, they 
bad both long ago strongly suspected each other's 
design, and hated one another with no little degree 
of inveteracy. 

This mutual animosity was a good deal increased 
by their alternate successes: for Mrs. Blitil knew 
what they would be at long before they imagined it ; 
or, indeed, intended she should : for they proceeded 
with great caution, lest she should be offended, and 
acquaint Mr. Allworthy. But they had no reason 
for any such fear ; she was well enough pleased with 
a passion, of which she intended none should have 
any fruits but herself. And the only fruit she de- 
signed for herself were, flattery and courtship ; for 
which purpose she soothed them by turns, and a 
long time equally. She was, indeed, rather inclined 
to favour the parson's principles ; but Square's per- 
son was more agreeable to her eye, for he was a 
comely man ; whereas the pedagogue did in coun- 
tenance very nearly resemble that gentleman who, 
In the Harlot's Progress, is seen correcting the ladies 
in Bridewell. 

Whether Mrs. Blifil had been surfeited with the 
sweets of marriage, or disgusted by its bitters, or 
from what other cause it proceeded, I will not de- 
termine ; but she could never be brought to listen 
to any second proposals. However, she at last con- 
versed with Square with such a degree of intimacy 
that malicious tongues began to whisper things of 
her, to which, as well for the sake of the lady as that 
they were highly disagreeable to the rule of right 
and the fitness of things, we will give no credit, and 
therefore shall not blot our paper with them. The 
pedagogue, 'tis certain, whipped on, without getting 
a step nearer to his journey's end. 

Indeed he had committed a great error, and that 
Square discovered much sooner than himself. Mrs. 
Blitil (as, perhaps, the reader may have formerly 
guessed) was not over and above pleased with the 
behaviour of her husband ; nay, to be honest, she 
absolutely hated him, till his death at last a little 
reconciled him to her affections. It will not be 
therefore greatly wondered at, if she had not the 
most violeut regard to the offspring she had by him. 
And, in fact, she had so little of this regard, that 
in his infancy she seldom saw her son, or took any 
notice of him ; and hence she acquiesced, after a 
little reluctance, in all the favours which Mr. All- 
worthy showered on the foundling ; whom the good 
man called his own boy, and in all things put on an 
entire equality with master Blifil. This acquiescence 
in Mrs. Blifil was considered by the neighbours, and 
by the family, as a mark of her condescension to her 
brother's humour, and she was imagined by all 
r.Oiers, as well as Thwackum and Square, to hate 
the foundling in her heart ; nay, the more civility 
she showed him, the more they conceived she de- 
tested him, and the surer schemes she was laying for 
his ruin : for as they thought it her interest to hate 
him, it was very difficult for her to persuade them 
she did not. 

Thwackum was the more confirmed in his opinion, 
as she had more than once slily caused him to whip 
Tom Jones, when Mr. Allworthy, who was an 
enemy to this exercise, was abroad ; whereas she had 
never given any such orders concerning young Blifil. 
And this had likewise imposed upon Square. In 
reality, though she certainly hated her own son — of 
which, however monstrous it appears, I am assured 
she is not a singular instance — she appeared, not- 
withstanding all her outward compliance, to be in her 
tu-art sufficiently displeased with all the favour shown 
by Mr. Allworthy to the foundling. She frequently 
complained of this behind her brother's back, and 



very sharply censured him for it, both to Thwackum 
and Square ; nay, she would throw it in the teeth ol 
Allworthy himself, when a little quarrel, or miff, as 
it is vulgarly called, arose between them. 

However, when Tom grew up, and gave tokens of 
that gallantry of temper which greatly recommends 
men to women, this disinclination which she hait 
discovered to Jura when a child, by degrees abated, 
and at last she so evidently demonstrated her affec- 
tion to him to be much stronger than what she bore 
her own son, that it was impossible to mistake her 
any longer. She was so desirous of often seeing 
him, and discovered such satisfaction and delight in 
his company, that before he was eighteen years old 
he was become a rival to both Square and Thwack- 
um ; and what is worse, the whole country began to 
talk as loudly of her inclination to Tom, as they hail 
before done of that which she had shown to Square ; 
on which account the philosopher conceived the 
most implacable hatred for our poor hero. 



CHAPTER VII. 

In which the author himself makes hU a Pr <-»ranc« on th» 

•Ujje. 

THOUGH Mr. Allworthy was not of himself hasty to 
see things in a disadvantageous light, and wax a 
stranger to the public voice, which seldom reach' a 
to a brother or a husband, though it rings in the 
ears of all the neighbourhood ; yet was this affection 
of Mrs. Blifil to Tom, and the preference which she 
too visibly gave him to her own son, of the utmost 
disadvantage to that youth. 

For such was the compassion which inhabited 
Mr. Allworthy's mind, that nothing but the steel of 
justice could ever subdue it. To be unfortunate in 
any respect was sufficient, if there was no demerit 
to counterpoise it, to turn the scale of that good 
man's pity, and to engage his friendship and his 
benefaction. 

When therefore he plainly saw master Blifil was 
absolutely detested (for that he was) by his owu 
mother, he began, on that account only, to look with 
an eye of compassion upon him ; and what the effects 
of compassion arc, in good and benevolent minds, I 
need not here explain to most of my readers. 

Henceforward he saw every appearance of virtue 
in the youth through the magnifying end, and viewed 
all his faults with the glass inverted, so that they 
became scarce perceptible. And this perhaps the 
amiable temper of pity may make commendable ; 
but the next step the weakness of humi.n nature 
alone must excuse ; for he no sooner perceived that 
preference which Mrs. Blifil gave to Tom, than ths>t 
poor youth (however innocent) begau to sink in his 
affections as he rose in hers. This, it is true, would 
of itself alone never have been ahle to eradicate 
Jones from his bosom; but it was greatly injurious 
to him, and prepared Mr. Allworthy's mind for 
those impressions which afterwards produced the 
mighty events that will be contained hereafter in this 
history ; and to which, it must be confessed, the un- 
fortunate lad, by his own wantonness, wildness, and 
want of caution, too much contributed. 

In recording some instance* of these, we shall, if 
rightly understood, afford a very useful lesson to 
those well-disposed youths who should hereafter l»e 
our readers ; for they may here find, that goodness 
of heart, and openness of temper, though these may 
give them greater comfort within, and administer to 
an honest pride in their own minds, will by no 
means, alas ! do their business in the world. Pru 
dence and circumspection are necessary even to the 
best of m«>n. They are indeed, as it werv, a guard 
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la Virtue, without which she can never be safe. It 
1b not enough that your designs, nay, that your ac- 
tions, are intrinsically good; you must take care 
they shall appear so. If your inside be never so 
beautiful, you must preserve a fair outside also. 
This must be constantly looked to, or malice and 
envy will take care to blacken it so, that the saga- 
city and goodness of an Allworthy will not be able 
to see through it, and to discern the beauties within. 
Let this, my young readers, be your constant maxim, 
that no man can be good enough to enable him to 
neglect the rules of prudence ; nor will Virtue her- 
self look beautiful, unless she be bedecked with the 
outward ornaments of decency and decorum. And 
this precept, my worthy disciples, if you read with 
due attention, you will, I hope, find sufficiently en- 
forced by examples in the following pages. 

I ask pardon for this short appearance, by way of 
chorus, on the stage. It is in reality for my own 
sake, that, while I am discovering the rocks on 
which innocence and goodness often split, I may 
not be misunderstood to recommend the very means 
to my worthy readers by which I intend to show 
them they will be undone. And this, as I could not 
prevail on any of my actors to speak, I myself was 
obliged to declare. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

A childish incident, in which however, i* wen a good-natured 
dU|<u*ition in Tom J one* 

The reader may remember that Mr. Allworthy gave 
Tom Jones a little* horse, as a kind of smart-money 
for the punishment which he imagined he had suf- 
fered innocently. 

This horse Tom kept above half a year, and then 
rode him to a neighbouring fair, and sold him. 

On his return, beine questioned by Thwackum 
what he had done with the money for which the 
horse was sold, he frankly declared he would not 
tell him. 

" Oho !" said Thwackum, " you will not ! then I 
will have it out of your br— h ;" that being the place 
to which he always applied for information on every 
doubtful occasion. 

Tom was now mounted on the back of a footman, 
and every thing prepared for execution, when Mr. 
Allworthy, entering the room, gave the criminal a 
reprieve, and took him with him into another apart- 
ment ; where, being alone with Tom, he put the 
same question to him which Thwackum had before 
asked him. 

Tom answered, he could in duty refuse him no- 
thing j but as for that tyrannical rascal, he would 
never make him any other answer than with a cud- 
gel, with which he hoped soon to be able to pay him 
for nil his barbarities. 

Mr. Allworthy very severely reprimanded the lad 
for his indecent and disrespectful expressions con- 
cerning his master ; but much more for his avowing 
an intention of revenge. He threatened him with 
the entire loss of his favour, if he ever haard such 
another word from his mouth ; for he said he would 
never support or befriend a reprobate. By these 
and the like declarations, he extorted some com- 
punction from Tom, in which that youth was not 
over-sincere ; for he really meditated some return 
for all the smarting favours he had received at the 
hands of the pedagogue. He was, however, brought 
by Mr. Allworthy to express a concern fcr his re- 
sentment against Thwackum ; and then the good 
man, after some wholesome admonition, permitted 
him to proceed, which be did as follows : — 

'* Indeed, my dear sir, I love and honour you more 



than all the world : I know the great obligations I 
have to you, and should detest myself : f I thought 
my heart was capable of ingratitude. Could the 
little horse you ga\e me speak, I am sure he could 
tell you how fond I was of jour present ; for I had 
more pleasure in feeding him than in riding him. 
Indeed, sir, it went to my heart to part with him ; 
nor would I have sold him upon any other account 
in the world than what I did. You yourself, sir, I 
am convinced, in my case, would have done the 
same : for none ever so sensibly felt the misfortunes 
of others. What would you feel, dear sir, if you 
thought yourself the occasion of themt Indeed, sir, 
there never was any misery like theirs." — "Lik» 
whose, child!" says Allworthy: "What do yon 
meant" — "Oh, sir!" answered Tom, "your poor 
gamekeeper, with all his large family, ever since your 
discarding him, have been perishing with all the mise- 
ries of cold and hunger : 1 could not bear to see these 
poor wretches naked and starving, and at the name 
time know myself to have been the occasion of all 
their sufferings. I could not bear it, sir ; upon my 
soul, I could not." [Here the tears ran down his 
cheeks, and he thus proceeded.! " It was to save 
them from absolute destruction I parted with your 
dear present, notwithstanding all the value 1 had foi 
it : I sold the horse for them, and they have every 
farthing of the money." 

Mr. Allworthy now stood silent for some moments, 
and before he spoke the tears started from his eyes. 
He at length dismissed Tom with a gentle rebuke, 
advising him for the future to apply to him in cases 
of distress, rather than to use extraordinary means 
of relieving them himself. 

This affair was afterwards the subject of much de- 
bate beween Thwackum and Square. Thwackum 
held, that this was flying in Mr. Allworthy's face, 
who had intended to punish the fellow for his dis- 
obedience. He said, in some instances, what the 
world called charity appeared to him to be opposing 
the will of the Almighty, which had marked some 
particular persons for destruction ; and that this was 
in like manner acting in opposition to Mr. Allwor- 
thy ; concluding, as usual, with a hearty recommen- 
dation of birch. 

Square argued strongly on the other side, in op- 
position perhaps to Thwackum, or in compliance 
with Mr. Allworthy, who seemed very much to ap- 
prove what Jones had done. As to what he urged 
on this occasion, as I am convinced most of my 
readers will be much abler advocates for poor Jones, 
it would be impertinent to relate it. Indeed it was 
not difficult to reconcile to the rule of right an ac- 
tion which it would have been impossible to deduce 
from the rule of wrong. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Containing an incident of a more heinous kind, with the com* 
meuU of Thwackum and Square. 

It hath been observed by some man of much greater 
reputation for wisdom than myself, that misfortunes 
seldom come single. An instance of this may, I 
believe, be seen in those gentlemen who have the 
misfortune to have any of their rogueries detected ; 
for here discovery seldom stops till the whole is 
come out. Thus it happened to poor Tom ; who 
was no sooner pardoned for selling the horse, thas 
he was discovered to have some time before sold a 
fine Bible which Mr. Allworthy gave him, the money 
arising from which sale he had disposed of in the 
same manner. This Bible master BlifU bad pur- 
chased, though he had already such another of his 
own, partlj out of respect for the brok, and partly 
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out of friend*hip fo Tom, being unwilling that the 
Bible should be sold out of the family at half-price. 
He therefore disbursed the said half-price himself ; 
for he was a very prudent lad, and so careful of his 
money, that he had laid up almost every penny which 
he had received from Mr. All worthy. 

Some people have been noted to be able to read 
in no book but their own. On the contrary, from 
the time when master Blifil was first possessed of 
this Bible, he never used any other. Nay, he was 
seen reading in it much oftener than he had before 
been in his own. Now, as he frequently asked 
Thwackum to explain difficult passages to him, that 
gentleman unfortunately took notice of Tom's name, 
which was written in many part* of the book. 
This brought on an inquiry, which obliged master 
Blifil to discover the whole matter. 

Thwackum was resolved a crime of this kind, 
which he called sacrilege, should not go unpunished. 
He therefore proceeded immediately to castigation : 
and not contented with that, he " acquainted Mr. 
Allworthy, at their next meeting, with this mon- 
strous crime, as it appeared to him : inveighing 
against Tom in the most bitter terms, and likening 
him to the buyers and sellers who were driven out of 
the temple. 

Square saw this matter in a very different light. 
He said, he could not perceive any higher crime in 
selling one book than in selling another. That to 
sell Bibles was strictly lawful by all laws both divine 
and human, and consequently there was no unfitness 
in it. He told Thwackum, that his great concern 
on this occasion hrought to his mind the story of a 
wry devout woman, who, out of purt regard to reli- 
gion, stole Tillotson's Sermons from a lady of her 
acquaintance. 

Thi9 story caused a vast quantity of blood to rush 
into the parson's face, which of itself was none of 
the palest ; and he was going to reply with great 
warmth and anger, had not Mrs. Blifil, who was 
present at this debate, interposed. That lady de- 
clared herself absolutely of Mr. Square's side. She 
argued, indeed, very learnedly in support of his 
opinion ; and concluded with saying, if Tom had 
been guilty of any fault, she must confess her own 
son appeared to be equally culpable ; for that she 
could sec no difference between the buyer and the 
teller; both of whom were alike to be driven out 
of the temple. 

Mrs. Blifil, having declared her opinion, put an 
end to the debate. Square's triumph would almost 
have stopped his words, had he needed them ; and 
Thwackum, who, for reasons before mentioned, 
durst not venture at disobliging the lady, was almost 
choked with indignation. As to Mr. Allworthy, 
he said, since the boy had been already punished 
he would not deliver his sentiments on the occasion ; 
and whether he was or was not angry with the lad, 
I must leave to the reader's own conjecture. 

Soon after this, an action was brought against 
the gamekeeper by squire Western (the gentleman 
in whose manor the partridge was killed), for de- 
predations of the like kind. This was a most un- 
fortunate circumstance for the fellow, as it not only 
of itself threatened his ruin, but actually prevented 
Mr. Allworthy from restoring him to his favour: 
for as that gentleman was walking nut one evening 
with master Blifil and young Jones, the latter wlily 
drpw him to the habitation of Black George ; where 
the family of that poor wretch, namely, his wife 
and children, were found in all the misery with 
which cold, hunger, and nakedness, can affect hu- 
man creatures : for as to the money they had received 
from Jones, former debts had consumed almost the 
wb »le. 



Such a scene as this could not fail of affecting th« 
heart of Mr. Allworthy. He immediately gave the 
mother a couple of guineas, with which he bid her 
clothe her children. The poor woman burst into 
tears at this goodness, and while she was thanking 
him, could not refrain from expressing her gratitude 
to Tom ; who had, she said, long preserved both 
her and hers from starving. M "We have not," says 
she, ,4 had a morsel to eat, nor have these poor 
children had a rag to put on, but what his goodness 
had bestowed on us." For, indeed, besides the 
horse and the bible, Tom had sacrificed a night- 
gown, and other things, to the use of this distressed 
family. 

On their return home, Tom made use of all hi* 
eloquence to display the wretchedness of these peo- 
ple, and the penitence of Black George himself; 
and in this he succeeded so well, that Mr. Allworthy 
said, he thought the man had suffered enough for 
what was past; that he would iorgive him, and 
think of some means of providing for him and his 
family. 

Jones was so delighted with this news, that, 
though it was dark when they returned home, he 
could not help going back a mile, in a shower of 
rain, to acquaint the poor woman with the glad 
tidings ; but, like other hasty divulgers of news, he 
only brought on himself the trouble of contradicting 
it : for the ill fortune of Black George made use of 
the very opportunity of his friend's absence to over- 
turn all again. 



CHAPTER X. 

Id which mwter Blilll and Jones app*.r in different lighU. 

Master Blifil fell very short of his companion in the 
amiable quality of mercy ; but he as greatly exceeded 
him in one of a much higher kind, namely, in justice : 
in which he followed both the precepts and example 
of Thwackum and Square ; for though they would 
both make frequent use of the word mercy, yet it 
was plain that in reality Square held it to be iucor 
sistcnt with the rule of right ; and Thwackum was 
for doing justice, and leaving mercy to heaven. The 
two gentlemen did indeed somewhat differ in opiuion 
concerning the objects of this sublime virtue; by 
which Thwackum would probably have destroyed 
one half of mankind, and Square the other half. 

Master Blifil then, though he had kept silence in 
the presence of Jones, yet, when he had better con- 
sidered the matter, could by no means endure the 
thoughts of suffering his uncle to confer favours on 
the undeserving. He therefore resolved immediately 
to acquaint him with the fact which we have above 
slightly hinted to the readers. The truth of which 
was as follows : 

The gamekeeper, about a year after he was dis- 
missed from Mr. Allworthy's service, and before 
Tom's selling the horse, being in want of bread, 
either to till his own mouth or those of his family, aa 
he passed through a field belonging to Mr. Western 
espied a hare sitting in her form. This hare he had 
basely and barbarously knocked on the head, against 
the laws of the land, and no less against the laws ot 
sportsmen. 

The higgler to whom the hare was sold, being 
unfortunately taken many nouths after with a quan- 
tity of game upon him, was obliged to make his 
peace with the squire, by becoming evidence against 
some poacher. And now l.lack George was pitched 
upon by him, as being a person already obnoxious 
to Mr. Western, and one of no good fame in the 
country. He was, besides, the best sacrifice the 
higgler could make, as he had supplied him with uo 
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If'me since ; and by Jiis means the witness had an 
opportunity of screening hi* better customer* : for 
the squire, being charmed with the power of punish- 
ing Black George, whom a single transgression was 
sufficient to ruin, made no further inquiry. 

Had this fact been truly laid before Mr. Allworthy, 
it might probably have done the gamekeeper very 
little mischief. But there is no teal blinder than 
that which is inspired with the love of justice against 
offenders. Master Blifil had forgot the distance of 
the time. He varied likewise in the manner of the 
fact: and by the hasty addition of the single letter S 
he considerably altered the story ; for he said that 
George had wired hares. These alterations might 
probably have been set right, had not master Blitil 
unluckily insisted on a promise of secrecy from Mr. 
Allworthy before he revealed the matter to him ; but 
by that means the poor gamekeeper was condemned 
without having an opportunity to defend himself: 
for as the fact of killiug the hare, and of the action 
brought, were certainly true, Mr. Allworthy had no 
doubt concerning the rest. 

Short-lived then was the joy of these poor people ; 
for Mr. Allworthy the next morning declared he had 
fresh reason, without assigning it, for his anger, and 
strictly forbad Tom to mention George any more : 
though as for his family, he said he would endeavour 
to keep them from starving; but as to the fellow 
himself, he would leave him to the laws, which 
nothing could keep him from breaking. 

Tom could by no means divine what had incensed 
Mr. Allworthy, for of master Blifil he had not the 
least suspicion. However, as his friendship was to 
be tired out by no disappointments, he now deter- 
mined to try another method of preserving the poor 
gamekeeper from ruin. 

Jones was lately grown very intimate with Mr. 
Western. He had so greatly recommended himself 
to that gentleman, by leaping over five-barred gates, 
and by other acts of sportsmanship, that the squire 
had declared Tom would certainly make a great man, 
if he had but sufficient encouragement. He often 
wished he had himself a son with such parts ; and 
one day very solemnly asserted at a drinking bout, 
that Tom should hunt a pack of hounds for a thou- 
sand pound of his money, with any huntsman in 
the whole country. 

By such kind of talents he had so ingratiated 
himself with the squire, that he was a most welcome 
truest at his table, and a favourite companion in his 
uport : everything which the squire held most dear, 
to wit, his guns, dogs, and horses, were now as 
much at the command of Jones, as if they had been 
his own. He resolved therefore to make use of this 
favour on behalf of his friend Black George, whom 
he hoped to introduce into Mr. Western's family, 
in the same capacity in which he had before served 
Mr. Allworthy. 

The reader, if he considers that this fellow was 
already obnoxious to Mr. Western, and if he consi- 
ders further the weighty business by which that gen- 
tleman's displeasure had been incurred, will perhaps 
condemn this as a foolish and desperate undertak- 
ing ; but if he should totally condemn young Jones 
on that account, he will greatly applaud him for 
strengthening himself with all imaginable interest 
on so arduous an occasion. 

For this purpose, then, Tom applied to Mr. West- 
ern's daughter, a young lady of about seventeen 
years of age, whom her father, next after those ne- 
ceasary implements of sport just before mentioned, 
loved and esteemed above all the world. Now, as 
B be had some influence on the squire, so Tom had 
»oi<ie little influence on her. But this being the in- 



tended heroine of this work, a lady with whem «t 

ourselves are greatly in love, and with ' hr>^ 

of our readeju will probably be in low •< > t>< * n ; 

we part, it is by no means proper she >-. 

her appearance in the end of a book. 

< _ . * BOOK IV. 

CONTAINING THE TIME OF A YEA'* 

CHAPTER I. 

Containing five jwRes of poj*r. 

As truth distinguishes our writings from those idle 
romances which are tilled with monsters, the pro- 
ductions, not of nature, but of distempered brains; 
and which have been therefore recommended by an 
eminent critic to the sole use of the pastry cook ; so, 
on the other hand, we would avoid any resemblance 
to that kind of history which a celebrated poet seems 
to think is no less calculated for the emolument of 
the brewer, as the reading it should be always at- 
tended with a tankard of good ale — 

While- history with her comrade ale 
Sooth* the ud series of her wrious tale. 

For as this is the liquor of modern historians, nay, 
perhaps their muse, if we may believe the opinion 
of Butler, who attributes inspiration to ale, it ought 
likewise to be the potation of their readers, since 
every book ought to be read with the same spirit 
and in the same manner as it is writ. Thus the 
famous author of Hurlothrumbo told a learned 
bishop, that the reason his lordship could not taste 
the excellence of his piece was, that he did not read 
it with a fiddle in his hand ; which instrument he 
himself had always had in his own, when he com- 
posed it. 

That our work, therefore, might be in no danger 
of being likened to the labours of these historians, 
we have taken every occasion of interspersing 
through the whole sundry similes, descriptions, and 
other kind of poetical embellishments. These are, 
indeed, desijfuod to supply the place of the said ale, 
and to refresh the mind, whenever those slumbers, 
which in a long work are apt to invade the reader 
as well as the writer, shall begin to creep upon him. 
Without interruptions of this kind, the best narra- 
tive of plain matter of fact must overpower every 
reader; for nothing but the everlasting watchfulness, 
which Homer has ascribed only to Jove himself, can 
be proof against a newspaper of many volumes. 

We shall leave to the reader to determine with 
what judgment we have chosen the several occasions 
for inserting those ornamental parts of our work. 
Surely it will be allowed that none could be more 
proper than the present, where we are about to in- 
troduce a considerable character on the scene ; ur> 
less, indeed, than the heroine of this heroic, histori- 
cal, prosaic poem. Here, therefore, we have thought 
proper to prepare the mind of the reader for her 
reception, by filling it with every pleasing image 
which we can draw from the face of nature. And 
for this method we plead many precedents. First, 
this is an art well known to," and much practised 
by, our tragic poets, who seldom fail to prepare 
their audience for the reception of their principal 
characters. 

Thus the hero is always introduced with a flourish 
of drums and trumpets, in order to rouse a martial 
spirit in the audience, and to accommodate their 
ear* to bombast and fustian, which Mr. Locke's 
blind man would not have grossly erred in likening 
to the sound of a trumpet. Again, when lovers arc 
coming forth, soft music oft*n conducts them on tin 
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stage, cither to sooth the audience with the softness 
of ttie tender passion, or to lull and prepare them 
for that gentle slumber in which they will moat pro- 
bably be composed by the ensuing scene. 

And not only the poet*, but the masters of these 
poets, the managers of playhouses, seem to be in 
this secret; for, besides the aforesaid kettle-drums, 
&c., which denote the hero's approach, he is gene- 
rally ushered on the stage by a large troop of half 
a dozen scene-shifters ; and how necessary these are 
imagined to his appearance, may be concluded from 
the following theatrical story : — 

King Pyrrhus was at dinner at an alehouse bor- 
dering on the theatre, when he was summoned to 
go ou the stage. The hero, being unwilling to quit 
his shoulder of mutton, and as unwilling to draw on 
himself the indignation* of Mr. Wilks (his brother 
manager) for making the audience wait, had bribed 
these his harbingers to be out of the way. While 
Mr. Wilks, therefore, wu* thundering out, " Where 
are the carpenters to walk on before king Pyrrhus 1" 
that monarch very quietly rite his mutton, and the 
audience, however impatient, were obliged to enter- 
tain themselves with music in his absence. 

To be plain, I much question whether the poli- 
tician, who hath generally a good nose, hath not 
scented out somewhat of the utility of this practice. 
I am convinced that awful magistrate my lord-mayor 
contracts a good deal of that reverence which attends 
him through the year, by the several pugeants which 
precede his pomp. Nay, I must confess, that even 
l myself, who am not remarkably liable to be cap- 
tivated with show, have yielded not a little to the 
impressions of much preceding state. When I have 
seen a man strutting in a procession, after others 
whose business was ouly to walk before him, I have 
conceived a higher notion of his dignity than I have 
felt on seeing him in a common situation. But there 
is one instance, which comes exactly up to my pur- 
pose. This is the custom of sending on a basket- 
woman, who is to precede the pomp at a coronation, 
and to strew the stage with flowers, before the great 
persouages begin their procession. The ancients 
would certainly have invoked the goddess Flora for 
this purpose, and it would have been no difficulty 
for their priests or politicians to have persuaded the 
people of the real presence of the deity, though a 
plain mortal had personated her and performed her 
office. But we have no such design of imposing on 
our reader; and therefore those who object to the 
heathen theology, may, if they please, change our 
goddess into the above-mentioned basket-woman. 
Our inteution, in short, is to introduce our heroine 
with the utmost solemnity in our power, with an 
elevation of style, and all other circumstances pro- 
per to raise the veneration of our reader. Indeed 
we would, for certain causes, advise those of our 
male readers who have any hearts, to read no far- 
ther, were we not well assured, that how amiable 
soever the picture of our heroine will appear, as it 
is really a copy from nature, many of our fair coun- 
trywomen will be found worthy to satisfy any pas- 
sion, and to answer any idea of female perfection 
which our pencil will be able to raise. 

And now, without any further preface, we pro- 
ceed to our next chapter. 



CHAPTER II. 

A short hint of what we can do in the miWirae. and a descrip- 
tion of MiM SophU We.Urn. 

Hushed be every ruder breath. May the heathen 
ruler of the winds confine in iron chains the bois- j 
Wrous limbs of noisy Boreas, and the sharp-pointed I 



nose of bitter-biting Eurus. Do thou, sweet Zn» 
phyrus, rising from thy fragrant bed, mount the 
western sky, and lead on those delicious gales, the 
charms of which call forth the lovely Flora from 
her chamber, perfumed with pearly dews, when ou 
the 1st of June, her birth day, the blooming maid, 
in loose attire, gently trips it o'er the verdant mead, 
where every flower rises to do her homage, till the 
whole field becomes enamelled, and colours contend 
with sweets which shall ravish her most. 

So charming may she now appear', and you the 
feather ed^chp risteraofnajture. whose sweetest notes 
not even HandVr~cTTn~Txcel, tunc your melodious 
throats to celebrate her appearance. From love pro- 
ceeds your music, and to love it returns. Awaken 
therefore that gentle passion in every swain : for lo ! 
adorned with all the charms in which nature can 
array her ; bedecked with beauty, youth, sprightli- 
ness, innocence, modesty, and tenderness, breathing 
Bwcetness from her rosy lips, and darting brightness 
from her sparkling eyes, the lovely Sophia comes! 

Reader, perhaps thou hast seen the statue of the 
Venus de Medicia. Perhaps, too, thou hast seen the 
gallery of beauties at Hampton Court. Thou mayeat 
remember each bright Churchill of the galaxy, and 
all the toasts of the Kit-cat. Or, if their reign was 
before thy times, at least thou hast seen their daugh- 
ters, the no less dazzling beauties of the present 
age ; whose names, should we here insert, we appre- 
hend they would fill the whole volume. 

Now if thou hast seen all these, be not afraid of 
the rude answer which lord Rochester once gave to 
a man who had seen many things. No. If thou 
hast seen all these without knowing what beauty is, 
thou hast no eyes; if without feeling its power, thou 
hast no heart. 

Yet is it possible, my friend, that thou mayest 
have seen all these without being able to form an 
exact idea of Sophia; for she did not exactly re- 
semble any of them. She was most like the picture 
of lady Ranelagh : and, I have heard, more still to 
the famous duchess of Mazarine; but most of all, she 
resembled one whose image never can depart from 
my breast, and who if thou dost remember, thou 
hast then, my friend, an adequate idea of Sophia. 

But lest this should not have been thy fortune, 
we will endeavour with our utmost skill to describe 
this paragon, though we are sensible that our highest 
abilities are very inadequate to the task. 

Sophia, then, the only daughter of Mr. Western, 
was a middle-sized woman ; but rather inclining to 
tall. Her shape was not only exact, but extremely 
delicate : and the nice proportion of her arms pro- 
mised the truest symmetry in her limbs. Her bait, 
which was black, was so luxuriant, that it reached 
her middle, before she cut it to comply with the 
modern fashion ; and it was now curled so gracefully 
in her neck, that few could believe it to be her own 
If envy could find any part of the face which de- 
manded less commendation than the rest, it might 
possibly think her forehead might have been highei 
without prejudice to her. Her eyebrows were full 
even, and arched beyond the power of art to imitate. 
Her black eyes had a lustre in them, which all her 
softness could not extinguish. Her nose was ex- 
actly regular, and her mouth, in which were two 
rows of ivory, exactly answered Sir John Suckling's 
description in those lines : — 

Her lip* were red, and one wns thin, 
I otnpar'd to that wu next her chin. 
Some bee had stung it newly. 

Her cheeks were of the oval kind ; and in her righi 
■he had a dimple, which the least smile discovered. 
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Her chin had certainly its share in forming the 
beauty of her face ; but it was difficult to say it was 
either large or small, though perhaps it was rather 
of the former kind. Her complexion had rather 
more of the lily than of the rose ; but when exercise 
or modesty increased her natural colour, no vermi- 
lion could equal it. Then one might indeed cry out 
with the celebrated Dr. Donne : 

Her pur* and eloquent blood 

Spoke in her cheeki. and *o distinctly wrought. 
That one might almost say her body thought. 

Her neck was long and finely turned : and here, if 
I was not afraid of offending her delicacy, I might 
justly say, the highest beauties of the famous Ventu 
de Medicis were outdone. Here was whiteness 
which no lilies, ivory, nor alabaster could match. 
The finest cambric might indeed be supposed from 
envy to cover that bosom which was much whiter 
than itself.— It was indeed, 

Nitor tplendent Pnrio marmorc purius. 

A gloss shining beyond the purest brightness of Parian marble. 

Such wag the outside of Sophia; nor was this 
beautiful frame disgraced by an inhabitant unworthy 
of it. Her mind was ever}' way equal to her person ; 
nay, the latter borrowed some charms from the 
former ; for when Bhe smiled, the sweetness of her 
temper diffused that glory over her countenance 
which no regularity of features can give. But as 
there are no perfections of the mind which do not 
discover themselves in that perfect intimacy to which 
we intend to introduce our reader with this charm- 
ing young creature, so it is needless to mention 
them here : nay, it is a kind of tacit affront to our 
reader's understanding, and may also rob him of 
that pleasure which he will receive in forming his 
own judgment of her character. 

It may, however, be proper to say, that whatever 
mental accomplishments she had derived from nature, 
they were somewhat improved and cultivated by art : 
for she had been educated under the care of an aunt, 
who was a lady of great discretion, and was tho- 
roughly acquainted with the world, having lived in 
her youth about the court, whence she had retired 
some years since into the country. By her conver- 
sation and instructions, Sophia was perfectly well 
bred, though perhaps she wanted a little of that ease 
in her behaviour which is to be acquired only by 
habit, and living within what is called the polite 
circle. But this, to say the truth, is often too dearly 
purchased ; and though it hath charms so inexpres- 
sible, that the French, perhaps, among other quali- 
ties, mean to express this, when they declare they 
know not what it is ; yet its absence is well compen- 
sated by innocence ; nor can good sense and a natu- 
ral gentility ever stand in need of it. 



CHAPTER III. 

Wherein the liUtorv goes back to commemorate a trifllni? 
incident that happened »omc y eaM since : but which, trifling 
as it wa», had tome future coniequencea. 

Tub amiable Sophia was now in her eighteenth year, 
when she is introduced into this history. Her 
father, as hath been said, was fonder of her than of 
any other human creature. To her, therefore, Tom 
J ones applied, in order to engage her interest on the 
behalf of his friend the gamekeeper. 

But before we proceed to this business, a short 
recapitulation of some previous matters may be ne- 
cessary. 

Though the different tempers of Mr. AUworthy 
and of Mr. Western did not admit of a very intimate 
correspondence, yet they lived upon what is called a 



decent footing together; by which menu- th : <ing 
people of both families had been hci, u-J i:um 
their infancy ; and as they were a. • n<- ••• r >^e 
age, had been frequent playmates t ' 

The gaiety of Tom's temper su. 1 "t: i ll 
8ophia, than the grave and sober .f.sj ■»} 
master Blifil. And the preference which *r, .'■>.• 
former of these, would often appear so j.i .1 t 
a lad of a more passionate turn than m « 4«t I'uiJ 
was, might have shown some displeasure . t it 

As he did not, however, outwardly exprr •* any 
such disgust, it would be an ill office in us to pay a 
visit to the inmost recesses of his mind, as some 
scandalous people search into the most secret affairs 
of their friends, and often pry into their closets and 
cupboards, only to discover their poverty and mean- 
ness to the world. 

However, as persons who suspect they have given 
others cause of offence, are apt to conclude they are 
offended ; so Sophia imputed an action of* master 
Blifil to his anger, which the superior sagacity of 
Thwackum and Square discerned to have arisen from 
a much better principle. 

Tom Jones, when very young, had presented 
Sophia with a little bird, which he had taken from 
the nest, had nursed up, and taught to sing. 

Of this bird, Sophia, then about thirteen years 
old, was so extremely fond, that her chief business 
was to feed and tend it, and her chief pleasure to 
play with it. By these means little Tommy, for so 
the bird was called, was become so tame, that it 
would feed out of the hand of its mistress, would 
perch upon her finger, and lie contented in her 
bosom, where it seemed almost sensible of its own 
happiness; though she always kept a small string 
about its leg, nor would ever trust it with the liberty 
of flying away. 

One day, when Mr. Allworthy and his whole 
family dined at Mr. Western's, master Blifil, being in 
the garden with little Sophia, and observing the ex- 
treme fondness that she shewed for the little bird, 
desired her to trust it for a moment in his hands. 
Sophia presently complied with the young gentle- 
man's request, and after some previous caution, de- 
livered him her bird ; of which he was no sooner in 
possession, than he slipt the string from its leg and 
tossed it into the air. 

The foolish animal no sooner perceived itself at 
liberty, than forgetting all the favours it had received 
from Sophia, it flew directly from her, and perched 
on a bough at some distance. 

Sophia, seeing her bird gone screamed out so loud, 
that Tom Jones, who was at a little distance, imme- 
diately ran to her assistance. 

He was no sooner informed of what had happened, 
than he cursed Blifil for a "pitiful malicious rascal; 
and then immediately stripping off his coat he 
applied himself to climbing the tree to which the 
bird escaped. 

Tom had almost recovered his little namesake, 
when the branch on which it was perched, and that 
hung over a canal, broke, and the poor lad plumped 
over head and ears into the water. 

Sophia's concern now changed its object. And as 
she apprehended the boy's life was in danger, she 
screamed ten times louder than before ; and indeed 
master Blifil himself now seconded her with all the 
vociferation in his power. 

The company, who were sitting in a room next 
the garden, were instantly alarmed, and came all 
forth ; but just as they reached the canal, Tom (for 
the water was luckily pretty shallow in that part) 
arrived safely on shore. 

Thwackum fell violently on poor Tom, who stood 
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dropping and shivering before him, when Mr. All- 
w orihy desired him to have patience ; and turning to 
master Slifil, said, " Pray, child, what is the reason 
of all this disturbance t" 

Master Blifil answered, " Indeed, uncle, I am very 
sorry for what I have done ; I have been unhappily 
the occasion of it all. I had miss Sophia's bird in 
my hpjid, and thinking the poor creature languish- 
ed for liberty, I own I could not forbear giving it 
what it desired ; for I always thought there was some- 
thing very cruel in confining anything. It seemed 
to be against the law of nature, by which everything 
hath a right to liberty ; nay, it is even unchristian, 
for it is not doing what we would be done by : but if 
I had imagined miss Sophia would have been so 
much concerned at it, I am sure I never would have 
done it ; nay, if I had known what would have hap- 
pened to the bird itself: for when master Jones, 
who climbed up that tree after it, fell into the water, 
the bird took a second flight, and presently a uasty 
hawk carried it away." 

Poor Sophia, who now first heard of her little 
Tommy's fate (for her concern for Jones had pre- 
vented her perceiving it when it happened), shed a 
•howcr of tears. These Mr. All worthy endeavoured 
to assuage, promising her a much finer bird : but she 
declared she would never have another. Her father 
chid her for crying so for a foolish bird ; but could 
not help telling young Blifil, if he was a son of his, 
his backside should be well Hayed. 

Sophia now returned to her chamber, the two 
young gentlemen were sent home, and the rest of the 
company returned to their bottle; where a conver- 
sation ensued on the subject of the bird, so curious, 
that we think it deserves a chapter by itself. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Containing such very deep and irrsive mutter*, that some 

reader*, perhaps, may not rolUh it. 

Squakb had no sooner lighted his pipe, than, ad- 
dressing himself to Allworthy, he thus began : " Sir, 
I cannot help congratulating you on your nephew ; 
who, at an age wheu few lads have any ideas but of 
sensible objects, is arrived at a capacity of distin- 
guishing right from wrong. To confine anything, 
seem* to me against the law of nature, by which 
everything hath a right to liberty. These were his 
words ; and the impression they have made on me is 
never to be eradicated. Can any man have a 
higher notion of the rule of right, and the eternal 
fitness of thing* 1 I cannot help promising myself, 
from such a dawn, that the meridian of this youth 
will be equal to that of either the elder or the y ounger 
Brutus." 

Here Thwackum hastily interrupted, and spilling 
some of his wine, and swallowing the rest with great 
eagerness, answered, From another expression he 
made use of, I hope he will resemble much better 
men. The law of nature is a jargon of words, which 
means nothing. I know not of any such law, nor 
of any right which can be derived from it. To do as 
we would be done by, is indeed a christian motive, 
as the boy well expressed himself; and I am glad to 
find my instructions have borne such good fruits." 

If vanity was a tiling fit," says Square, '* I 
might indulge some on the same occasion; for 
whence only he can have learnt his notions of right 
or wrong, I think is pretty apparent. If there be no 
law of nature, there is no right nor wrong." 

u How '. " says the parson, •« do you then banish 
revelation 1 Am I talking with a deist or an atheist V 

** Drink about," says Western. " Pox of your 
law* of nature 1 I don't know what you mean, 



either of you, by right and wrong. To take away 
my girl's bird was wrong, in my opinion ; and my 
neighbour Allworthy may do as he pleases; but to 
encourage boys in such practices, is to breed them 
up to the gallows." 

Allworthy answered, " That he was sorry for what 
his nephew had done, but could not consent to 
punish him, as he acted rather from a generous than 
unworthy motive.'' He said, " If the boy had stolen 
the bird, none would have been more ready to voto 
for a severe chastisement than himself ; but it was 
plain that was not his design :" and, indeed, it was 
as apparent to him, that lie could have no other 
view but what he hud himself avowed. (For as to 
that malicious purpose which Sophia suspected, it 
never once entered into the head of Mr. Allworthy. ) 
He at length concluded with again blaming the action 
as inconsiderate, and which, he said, was pardonable 
only in a child. 

Square had delivered his opinion so openly, that 
if he was now silent, he must submit to have his 
judgment censured. He said, therefore, with some 
warmth, «• That Mr. Allworthy had too much respect 
to the dirty consideration of property. That in 
passing our judgments on great and mighty actions* 
all private regards should be laid aside ; for by ad- 
hering to those narrow rules, the younger Brutus 
had been condemned of ingratitude, and the elder 
of parricide." 

"And if they had been hanged too for those 
crimes," cried Thwackum, " they would have had no 
more than their deserts. A couple of heathenish 
villains'. Heaven be praised we have no Brutuses 
now-a-days ! I wish, Mr. Square, you would desist 
from filling the minds of my pupils with such anti- 
christian stuff ; for the consequence must be, while 
they are under my care, its being well scourged out 
of them again. There is your disciple Tom almost 
spoiled already. I overheard him the other day dis- 
puting with master Blifil that there was no merit in 
faith without works. I know that is one of your 
tenets, and I suppose he had it from you." 

" Don't accuse me of spoiling him," say s Square. 
" Who taught him to laugh at whatever is virtuous 
and decent, and fit and right in the nature of things 1 
He is your own scholar, and I disclaim him. No. 
no, master Blifil is my boy. Young as he is, that 
lad's notions of moral rectitude I defy you ever to 
eradicate." 

Thwackum put on a contemptuous sneer at this, 
and replied, ** Ay, ay, I will venture him with you. 
He is too well grounded for all your philosophical 
cant to hurt. No, no, I have taken care to instil 
such principles into him " 

" And I have instilled principles into him too," 
cries Square. " What but the sublime idea of virtue? 
could inspire a human mind with the generous 
thought of giving liberty 1 And I repeat to you 
again, if it was a fit thing to be proud, I might claim 
the honour of having infused that idea." 

"And if pride was not forbidden," said Thwackum, 
•* I might boast of having taught him that duty which 
he himself assigned as his motive." 

" So between you both," says the squire, « 4 the 
young gentleman hath been taught to rob my daugh- 
ter of her bird. I find I must take care of my par- 
tridge-mew. I shall have some virtuous religious 
man or other set all my partridges at liberty." Then 
slapping a gentleman of the law, who was present-, 
on the back, he cried out, " What say you to this, 
Mr. Counsellor 1 Is not this against law !" 

The lawyer with great gravity delivered himself 
as follows : — 

"If the case be put of a partridge, there can be no 
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doubt but an action would lie ; fur though this be 
fer* naiurte, yet being reclaimed, property rest*: 
but being the case of a singing bird, though reclaimed, 
M it is a thing of a base nature, it must be considered 
as mUliua in bonis. In this case, therefore, I conceive 
the plaintiff must be nonsuited ; and I should disad- 
vise the bringing of any such action." 

44 Well," say 9 the squire, 44 if it be nullmbonus, let 
us drink about, and talk a little of the si ate of the 
nation, or some such discourse that we all under- 
stand ; for I am sure I don't understand a word of 
this. It may be learning and sense for aught I 
know : but you shall never persuade me into it. 
Pox ! you have neither of you mentioned a word of 
that poor lad who deserves to be commended : to 
venture breaking his neck to oblige my girl was a 
generous spirited action : I have learning enough to 
see that. D— n me, here's Tom's health ! I shall 
love the boy for it the longest day I have to live." 

Thus was the debate interrupted; but it would 
probably have been soon resumed, had not Mr. All- 
worthy presently called for his coach, and carried off 
the two combatants. 

Such was the conclusion of this adventure of the 
Dird, and of the dialogue occasioned by it ; which 
we could not help recounting to our reader, though 
it happened some years before that stage or period 
of time at which our history is now arrived. 

CHAPTER V. 

44 Parva leves capiunt animus — Small things affect 
light minds," was the sentiment of a great master of 
the passion of love. And certain it is, that from this 
day Sophia began to have some little kindness for 
Tom Jones, and no little aversion for his companion. 

Many accidents from time to time improved both 
these passions in her breast ; which, without our re- 
counting, the reader may well conclude, from what 
we have before hinted of the different tempers of 
these lads, and how much the one suited with her 
■jwn inclinations more than the other. To say the 
truth, Sophia, when very young, discerned that Tom, 
though an idle, thoughtless rattling rascal, was no- 
body's enemy but his own ; and that master Dlifil, 
though a prudent, discreet, sober young gentleman, 
was at the same time strongly attached to the inter- 
est only of one single person ; and who that single 
person was, the reader will be able to divine without 
any assistance of ours. 

These two characters are not always received in 
the world with the different regard which seems se- 
verally due to cither ; and which one would imagine 
mankind, from self-interest, should show towards 
them. But perhaps there may be a political reason 
for it : in finding one of a truly benevolent disposi- 
tion, men may very reasonably suppose they have 
found a treasure, and he desirous of keeping it, like 
all other good things, to themselves. Hence they 
may imagine, that to trumpet forth the praises of 
such a person, would, in the vulgar phrase, be crying 
Roast-meat, and calling in partakers of what they 
intend to apply solely to their own use. If this rea- 
son does not satisfy the reader, I know no other 
means of accounting for the little respect which I 
have commonly seen paid to a character which really 
does great honour to human nature, and is produc- 
tive of the highest good to society. But it was other- 
wise with Sophia. She honoured Tom Jones, and 
scorned master Blifll, almost as soon as she knew the 
meaning of those two words. 

Sophia had been absent upwards of three years 
with her aunt; during all which time she had sel- 
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dom seen either of these young gentlemen. Sua 
dined, however, once, together with her aunt, at 
Mr. Allworthy's. This was a few days after the ad- 
venture of the partridge, before commemorated. 
Sophia heard the whole story at table, where she 
said nothing : nor indeed could her aunt get many 
words from her as she returned home ; but tier maul, 
when undressing her, happening to say, 44 Well, miss, 
I suppose you have seen young master Bliril to- 
day 1" She answered with much passion, 44 I hate 
the name of master Blilil, as I do whatever is base 
and treacherous : and I wonder Mr. Allworthy would 
suffer that old barbarous schoolmaster to punish a 
poor boy so cruelly for what was only the effect of 
his good-nature." She then recounted the story to 
her maid, and concluded with saying, 44 don't you 
think he is a boy of a noble spirit !" 

This young lady was now returned to her father ; 
who gave her the command of his house, and placed 
her at the upper end of his table, where Tom (who 
for his great love of hunting was become a great 
favourite of the squire) often dined. Young men 
of open generous dispositions are naturally inclined 
to gallantry, which, if they have good understand- 
ings, as was in reality Tom's case, exerts itself in 
an obliging complaisant behaviour to all women in 
general. This greatly distinguished Tom from the 
boisterous brutality of mere country squires on the 
one hand, and from the solemn and somewhat sullen 
deportment of master Blifil on the other; and he 
began now, at twenty, to have the name of a pretty 
fellow among all the women in the neighbourhood. 

Tom behaved to Sophia with no particularity, un- 
less perhaps by showing her a higher respect than 
he paid to any other. This distinction her beauty, 
fortune, sense, and amiable carriage, seemed to de- 
mand ; but as to a design upon her person he had 
none ; for which we shall at present suffer the reader 
to condemn him of stupidity ; but perhaps we shall 
be able indifferently well to account for it hereafter. 

Sophia, with the highest degree of innocence and 
modesty, had a remarkable sprightliness in her tem- 
per. This was so greatly increased whenever she 
was in company with Tom, that had he not been 
very young and thoughtless, he must have observed 
it ; or had not Mr. Western's thoughts been gene- 
rally either in the field, the stable, or the dog-ken- 
nel, it might have perhaps created 6omc jealousy in 
him : but so far was the good gentleman from enter- 
taining any such suspicions, that he gave Tom every 
opportunity with his daughter which any lover could 
have wished ; and this Tom innocently improved to 
better advantage, by following only the dictates of 
his natural gallantry and good-nature, than he might 
perhaps have done had he had the deepest designs 
on the young lady. 

But indeed it can occasion little wonder that this 
matter escaped the observation of others, since poor 
Sophia herself never remarked it ; and her heart was 
irretrievably lost before she suspected it was iu 
danger. 

Matters were in this situation, when Tom, one 
afternoon, finding Sophia alone, began, after a short 
apology, with a very serious face, to acquaint her 
that he had a favour to ask of her which he hoped 
her goodness would comply with. 

Though neither the young man's behaviour, nor 
indeed his manner of opening this business, were 
such as could give her any just cause of suspecting 
he intended to make love to her; yet, whether Na- 
ture whispered something into her ear, or from what 
cause it arose I will not determine ; certain it is, 
some idea of that kind must have intruded itnt ll ; 
for her colour forsook her cheeks, her limbs treiu- 
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bled, and her tongue would have faltered, had Tom 
■topped for an answer; but he soon relieved her 
from her perplexity, by proceeding to inform her of 
Ais request ; which wan to solicit her interest on be- 
half of the gamekeeper, whose own ruin, and that 
of a large family, must be, he aaid, the consequence 
of Mr. Western's pursuing his action against him. 

Sophia presently recovered her confusion, and, 
with a smile full of sweetness, said, " Is this the 
mighty favour you asked with so much gravity ! I 
will do it with all my heart. I really pity the poor 
fellow, and no longer ago than yesterday sent a 
small matter to his wife." This small matter was 
one of her gowns, some linen, and ten shillings in 
money, of which Tom had heard, and it had, in re- 
ality put this solicitation into his head. 

Our youth now, emboldened witli his success, re- 
%olved to push the matter further, and ventured even 
to beg her recommendation of him to her father's 
service ; protesting that he thought him one of the 
honestest fellows in the country, and extremely well 
qualified for the place of a gamekeeper, which luckily 
then happened to be vacant. 

Sophia answered, '« Well, I will undertake this 
too ; but I cannot promise you as much success as 
in tbe former part, which I assure you I will not quit 
my father without obtaining. However, I will do 
what I can for the poor fellow ; for I sincerely look 
upon him and his family as objects of great compas- 
sion. And now, Mr. Jones, I must ask you a favour." 

A favour, madam ! " cries Tom : " if you knew 
the pleasure you have given me in the hopes of re- 
ceiving a command from vou, you would think by 
mentioning it you did eon/er the greatest favour on 
me ; for by this dear hand I would sacrifice my life 
to oblige you." 

He then snatched her hand, and eagerly kissed it, 
which was the first time his lips had ever touched 
her. The blood, which before had forsaken her 
cheeks, now made her sufficient amends, by rushing 
all over her face and neck with such violence, that 
they became all of a scarlet colour. She now first 
felt a sensation to which she had been before a 
stranger, and which, when she had leisure to reflect 
on it, began to acquaint her with some secret*, 
which the reader, if he docs not already guess them, 
will know in due time. 

Sophia, as soon as she could speak (which was 
not instantly), informed him, that the favour she 
had to desire of him was, not to lead her father 
through so many dangers in hunting; for that, from 
what she had heard, she was terribly frightened 
every time they went out together, and expected 
some day or other to see her father brought home 
with broken limbs. She therefore begged him, for 
her sake, to be more cautious ; and as he well knew 
Mr. Western would follow him, not to ride so madly, 
nor to take those dangerous leaps for the future. 

Tom promised faithfully to obey her commands ; 
and, after thanking her for her kind compliance 
with his request, took his leave, and departed highly 
charmed with his success 

Poor Sophia was charmed too, but in a very dif- 
ferent way. Her sensations, however, the reader's 
heart (if he or she have any) will better represent 
than I can, if I had as many mouths as ever poet 
wished for, to eat, I suppose those many dainties 
with which he was so plentifully provided. 

It was Mr. Western's custom every afternoon, as 
■oon as he was drunk, to hear his daughter play on 
the harpsichord ; for he was a great lover of music, 
and perhaps, had he lived in town, might have 
passed for a connoisseur; for he always exce;ted 
against the finest compositions of Mr. HandeL. He 



never relished any music but what was light and 
airy ; and indeed his most favourite tunes were 
Old Sir Simon the King, St. George he was for 
England, Bobbing Joan, and seme others. 

His daughter, though she was a perfect mistress 
of music, and would never willingly have played any 
but Handel's, was so devoted to her father's pleasure, 
that she learnt all theme tunes to oblige him. How- 
ever, she would now and then endeavour to lead 
him into her own taste ; and when he required the 
repetition of his ballads, would answer with a ** nay, 
dear sir ;" and would often beg him to suffer her to 
play something else. 

This evening, however, when the gentleman was 
retired from his bottle, she played all his favourites 
three times over, without any solicitation. 1 his so 
pleased the good squire, that he started from his 
couch, gave his daughter a kiss, and swore her hand 
was greatly improved. She took this opportunity 
to execute her promise to Tom ; in which she suc- 
ceeded so well, that the squire declared, if she 
would give him t'other bout of Old Sir Simon, he 
would give the gamekeeper his deputation the next 
morning. Sir Simon was played again and again, 
till the charms of the music soothed Mr. Western to 
sleep. In the morning Sophia did not fail to remind 
him of his engagement; and his attorney was im- 
mediately sent for, and ordered to stop any further 
proceedings in the action, and to maae out the 
deputation. 

Tom's success in this affair soon began to ring 
over the country, and various were the censures 
passed upon it ; some greatly applauding it as an 
act of good nature ; others sneering, and saying, 
" No wonder that one idle fellow should love ano- 
ther." Young Blifil was greatly enraged at it. He 
had long hated Black George in the same proportion 
as Jones delighted in him ; not from any offence 
which he had ever received, but from his great love 
to religion and virtue ; — for Black George hail the 
reputation of a loose kind of a fellow. Blifil there- 
fore represented this as flung in Mr. Allworthy's 
face ; and declared, with great concern, that it was 
impossible to find any other motive for doing good to 
such a wretch. 

Thwackum and Square likewise sang to the same 
tune. They were now (especially the latter) become 
greatly jealous of young Jones with the widow; for 
he now approached the age of twenty, was really a 
fine young fellow, and that lady, by her encoura ce- 
ments to him, seemed daily mote and more to think 
him so. 

Allworthy was not, however, moved with their 
malice. He declared himself very well satisfied 
with what Jones had done. He said the perse- 
verance and integrity of his friendship was highly 
commendable, and he wished he could see moie 
frequent instances of that virtue. 

But Fortune, who seldom jjreatly relishes such 
sparks as my friend Tarn, perhaps because they do 
not pay moro ardent addresses to her, gave now a 
very different turn to all his actions, and showed 
them to Mr. Allworthy in a light far less agreeable 
than that gentleman's goodness had hitberto seen 
them in. 



CHAPTER VI. 

An apoloffy for the invoslblllry of Mr. Jones to all ths 
charm* of the lovely Sophia ; in which possibly we may. 
in a considerable dejp-ee. lower his character i*. the estima- 
tion of those men of wit and uallaotry who approve th« 
heroe* in most of our modern comedies. 

There are two sorts of people, who, I am afraid, 
have already conceived some contempt for my aero. 
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on account of his behaviour to Sophia. The former 
of Iheae will blame hia prudence in neglecting an 
opportunity to posse**) himself of Mr. Western's for- 
tune; and the latter will no lens despise him for hia 
backwardness to so fine a girl, who seemed ready 
to fly into his anna, if he would open them to re- 
ceive her. 

Now, though I shall not perhaps be able abso- 
lutely to acquit him of either of these charges (for 
want of prudence admits of no excuse ; and what I 
shall produce against the latter charge will, I appre- 
hend, be scarce satisfactory) ; yet, as evidence may 
sometimes be offered in mitigation, I shall set forth 
the plain matter of fact, and leave the whole to the 
reader's determination. 

Mr. Jones had somewhat about him, which, 
though I think writers are not thoroughly agreed 
in its name, doth certainly inhabit some human 
breasts ; whose use is not so properly to distinguish 
right from wrong, as to prompt and incite them to 
the former, and to restrain and withhold them from 
the latter. 

This somewhat may be indeed resembled to the 
famous trunk-maker in the playhouse ; for, when- 
ever the person who is possessed of it doth what 
is right, no ravished or friendly spectator is so eager 
or so loud in his applause: on the contrary, when 
he doth wrong, no critic is so apt to hiss and ex- 
plode him. 

To give a higher idea of the principle I mean, as 
well as one more familiar to the present age ; it may 
be considered as sitting on its throne in the miud, 
like the lord high chancellor of this kingdom in hia 
court; where it presides, governs, directs, judges, 
acquits, and eondemns according to merit and justice, 
with a knowledge which nothing escapes, a penetra- 
tion which nothing can deceive, and an integrity 
which nothing can corrupt. 

This active principle may perhaps be said to con- 
stitute the most essential barrier between us and our 
neighbours the brutes ; for if there be some in the 
human shape who are not under any such dominion, 
I choose rather to consider them as deserters from 
us to our neighbours ; among whom they will have 
the fate of deserters, and not be placed in the first 
rank. 

Our hero, whether he derived it from Thwackum 
or Square I will not determine, was very strongly 
under the guidance of this principle ; for though he 
did not always act rightly, yet he never did other- 
wise without feeling and suffering for it. It was 
this which taught him, that to repay the civilities and 
little friendships of hospitality by robbing the house 
where you have received them, is to be the basest 
and meanest of thieves. He did not think the base- 
ness of this offence lessened by the height of the in- 
jury committed ; on the contrary, if to steal another's 
plate deserved death and infamy, it seemed to him 
difficult to assign a punishment adequate to the rob- 
bing a man of his whole fortune, and of his child 
.nto the bargain. 

This principle, therefore, prevented him from any 
thought of makirur his fortune by such means (for 
this, as I have said, is au active principle, and doth 
not content itself with knowledge or belief only). 
Had he been greatly enamoured of Sophia, he pos- 
sibly might have thought otherwise; but give me 
leave to say, there is great difference between run- 
ning away with a man's daughter from the motive 
of love, and doing the same thing from the motive 
of theft. 

Now, though this young gentleman was not insen- 
sible of the charms of Sophia; though he greatly 
liked her beauty, and esteemed all her other nuali- 



ficationa, she had made, however, no deep impres- 
sion on his heart ; for which, as it renders him liable 
to the charge of stupidity, or at least of want of 
taste, we shall now proceed to account. 

The truth then is, his heart was in the possessiou 
of another woman. Here I question not but the 
reader will be surprised at our long taciturnity as to 
this matter ; and quite at a loss to divine who this 
woman was, since we have not hitherto dropt a hint 
of any one likely to be a rival to Sophia ; for as to 
Mrs. Blitil, though we have been obliged to mention 
some suspicions of her affection for Tom, we have 
not hitherto given the least latitude for imagining 
that he had any for her ; and, indeed, I am sorry to 
say it, but the youth of both sexes are too apt to be 
deficient in their gratitude for that regard with 
which persons more advanced in years are some- 
times so kind as to honour them. 

That the reader may be no longer in suspense, he 
will be pleased to remember, that we have often 
mentioned the family of George Seagrim (com- 
monly called Black George, the gamekeeper), which 
consisted at present of a wife and five children. 

The second of these children was a daughter, 
whose name was Molly, and who was esteemed 01 i 
of the handsomest girls in the whole country. 

Congreve well says there is in true beauty some- 
thing which vulgar souls cannot admire ; so can no 
dirt or rags hide this something from those souls 
which are not of the vulgar stamp. 

The beauty of this girl made, however, no impres- 
sion on Tom, till she grew towards the age of six- 
teen, when Tom, who was near three years older, 
began first to cast the eyes of affection upon her. 
And this affection he had fixed on the girl long be- 
fore he could bring himself to attempt the posscssiou 
of her person : for though his constitution urged 
him greatly to this, his principles no less forcibly 
restrained him. To debauch a young woman, how- 
ever low her condition was, appeared to him a very 
heinous crime ; and the good-will he bore the father, 
with the compassion he had for his family, very 
strongly corroborated all such sober reflections ; so 
that he once resolved to get the better of his in- 
clinations, and he actually abstained three whole 
months without ever going to Scagiim's house, or 
seeing his daughter. 

Now, though Molly was, as we have said, generally 
thought a very fine girl, and in reality she was so, yet 
her beauty was not of the most amiable kind. It 
had, indeed, very little of feminine in it, and would 
have become a man at least as well as a woman ; for, 
to say the truth, youth and florid health had a very 
considerable share in the composition. 

Nor was her mind more effeminate than her per- 
son. As this was tall and robust, so was that bold 
and forward. So little had she of modesty, that 
Jones had more regard for her virtue than she her- 
self. And as most probably she liked Tom as well 
as he liked her, so when she perceived his backward- 
ness she herself grew proportionably forward ; and 
when she saw he had entirely deserted the house, she 
found means of throwing herself in his way, and 
behaved in such a manner that the youth must have 
had very much or very little of the hero if her endea- 
vours had proved unsuccessful. In a word, she soon 
triumphed over all the virtuous resolutions of Jones; 
for though she behaved at last with all decent reluc- 
tance, yet I rather choose to attribute the triumph 
to her, since, in fact, it was her design which suc- 
ceeded. 

In the conduct of this matter, I say, Molly so well 
played her part, that Jones attributed the conquest 
entirely to himself, and considered the voung wcmait 
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as one who had yielded to the violent attacks of his 
passion. Ho likewise imputed her yielding to the 
ungovernable force of her love towards him ; and 
this the reader will allow to have been a very na- 
tural and probable supposition, as we have "more 
than once mentioned the uncommon comeliness of 
his person : and, indeed, he was one of the hand- 
somest young fellows in the world. 

As there are some minds whose affections, like 
Master Blifil's, are solely placed on one single per- 
son, whose interest and indulgence alone they con- 
sider on every occasion ; regarding the good and ill 
of all others as merely indifferent, any further than 
:is they contribute to the pleasure or advantage of 
that person : so there is a different temper of mind 
which borrows a degree of virtue even from self-love. 
Such can never receive any kind of satisfaction from 
another, without loving the creature to whom that 
satisfaction is owing, and without making its well- 
being in some sort necessary to their own eaae. 

Of this latter species was our hero. He consi- 
dered this poor girl as one whose happiness or 
misery he had caused to be dependent on himself. 
Her beauty was still the object of desire, though 
greater beauty, or a fresher object, might have been 
more no; but the little abatement which fruition 
had occasioned to this was highly overbalanced by 
the considerations of the affection which she visibly 
bore him, and of the situation into which he had 
brought her. The former of these created gratitude, 
the hatter compassion ; and both, together with his 
desire for her person, raised in him a passion which 
might, without any great violence to the word, be 
called love ; though, perhaps, it was at first not very 
judiciously placed. 

This, then, was the true reason of that insensibi- 
lity which he had shown to the charms of Sophia, 
and that behaviour in her which might have been 
reasonably enough interpreted as an encouragement 
to his addresses ; for as he could not think of aban- 
doning his Molly, poor and destitute as she was, so 
no more could he entertain a notion of betraying 
such a creature as Sophia. And Burely, had he 
given the least encouragement to any passion for 
that young lady, he most have been absolutely guilty 
of one or other of those crimes; either of which 
would, iti my opinion, have very justly subjected 
him to that fate, which, at his first introduction into 
this history, I mentioned to have been generally 
predicted as his certain destiny. 

CHAPTER VII. 
Being the shortest chapter In this book. 

Hrr mother first perceived the alteration in the 
shape of Molly ; and in order to hide it from her 
neighbour*, she foolishly clothed her in that sack 
which Sophia had sent her ; though, indeed, that 
joung lady had little apprehension that the poor 
woman would have been weak enough to let any of 
her daughters wear it in that form. 

Molly was charmed with the first opportunity she 
ever had of showing her beauty to advantage ; for 
though she could very well bear to contemplate her- 
self in the glass, even when dressed in rags ; and 
though she had in that dress conquered the heart of 
Jones, and perhaps of some others ; yet she thought 
the addition of 'finery would much improve her 
charms, and extend her conquests. 

Molly, therefore, having dressed herself out in this 
sack, with a new laced cap, and some other orna- 
ments which Tom had given her, repairs to church 
with her fan in her Land the very next Sunday. The 



great are deceived if they imagine they have appro* 
priated ambition and vanity to themselves. These 
noble qualities flourish as notably in a country 
church and church-yard as in the drawing-room, or 
in the closet. Schemes have indeed been laid in the 
vestry which would hardly disgrace the conclave. 
Here is a ministry, and here is an opposition. Here 
arc plots and circumventions, parties and factions, 
equal to those which are to be foun 1 in courts. 

Nor arc the women here less practised in the 
highest feminine arts than their fair superiors in 
quality and fortune. Here are prudes and coquettes. 
Here are dressing and ogling, falsehood, envy, nialice, 
scandal ; in short, everything that is common to the 
most splendid assembly, or politeBt circle. Let those 
of high life, therefore, no longer despise the igno- 
rance of their inferiors ; nor the vulgar any longer 
rail at the vices of their betters. 

Molly had seated herself some time before she was 
known by her neighbours. And then a whisper ran 
through the whole congregation, " Who is shcV 
but when she was discovered, such sneering, giggling, 
tittering, and langhing ensued among the women, 
that Mr. Allworthy was obliged to exert his authority 
to preserve any decency among them. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

A battle wing hy the Muse in the Ilnmerican style, sod which 
none but Utc classical reader can taste. 

Mr. Western had an estate in this parish ; and as 
his house stood at little greater distance from this 
church than from his own, he very often came to 
Divine Service here; and both he and the charming 
Sophia happened to be present at this time. 

Sophia w as much pleased with the beauty of the 
girl, whom she pitied for her simplicity in having 
dressed herself in that manner, as she saw the envy 
which it had occasioned among her equals. She no 
sooner came home than she sent for the gamekeeper, 
and ordered him to bring his daughter to her ; say- 
ing she would provide for her in the family, and 
might possibly place the girl about her own persou, 
when her own maid, who was now going away, had 
left her. 

Poor Seagrim was thunderstruck at this ; for he 
was no stranger to the fault in the shape of his 
daughter. He answered, in a stammering voice, 

That he was afraid Molly would be too awkward 
to wait on her ladyship, as she had never been at 
service." " No matter for that," says Sophia ; she 
will soon improve. I am pleased with the girl, and 
am resolved to try her." 

Black George now repaired to his wife, on whoso 
prudent counsel he depended to extricate him out 
of this dilemma ; but when he came thither ho 
found his house in some confusion. So great envy- 
had this sack occasioned, that when Mr. Allworthy 
and the other gentry were gone fram church, the 
rage, which had hitherto been confined, burst into 
an uproar ; and, having vented itself at first in op- 
probrious words, laughs, hisses, and gestures, betook 
itself at last to certain missile weapons ; which, 
though from their plastic nature they threatened 
neither the loss of life nor limb, were however suf- 
ficiently dreadful to a well-dressed lady. Molly 
had too much spirit to bear this treatment tamely. 
Having therefore — but hold, as we are diffident of 
our own abilities, let us here invite a superior power 
to our assistance. 

Ye Muses, then, whoever ye are, who love to alng 
battles, and principally thou who whilom didst re- 
count the slaughter in those fields where Hudibrms 
and Trulla fought, if thou wert not starved with thy 
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friend Butler, assist me on this great occasion. All 
things are not in the power of all. 

As a vast herd of cows in a rich farmer's yard, if, 
while they are milked, they hear their calves at a 
distance, lamenting the robbery which ts then com- 
mitting, roar and bellow; so roared foi'h the Somer- 
setshire mob an halloo, made up of almost as many 
squalls, screams, and other different sounds as there 
were persons, or indeed passions among them : some 
were inspired by rage, others alarmed by fear, and 
others had nothing in their heads but tbe love of 
lun ; but chiefly Envy, the sister of Satan, and his 
constant companion, rushed among the crowd, and 
blew up the fury of the women ; who no sooner 
came up to Molly than they pelted her with dirt and 
rubbish. 

Molly, having endeavoured in vain to make a 
handsome retreat, faced about ; and laying hold of 
ragged Bess, who advanced in the front of the 
enemy, she at one blow felled her to the ground. 
The whole army of the enemy (though near a hun- 
dred in number), seeing the fate of their general, 
ga\ c back many paces, and retired behind a new- 
dug grave ; for the churchyard was the Held of 
battle, where there was to be a funeral that very 
evening. Molly pursued her victory, and catching 
up a skull which lay on the side of the grave, dis- 
charged it with such fury, that having hit a tailor on 
the head, the two sculls sent equally forth a hollow 
sound at their meeting, and the tailor took presently 
measure of his length on the ground, where the 
skulls lay side by side, and it was doubtful which 
was the more valuable of the two. Molly then 
taking a thigh-bone in her hand, fell in among the 
flying ranks, and dealing her blows with great li- 
berality on either side, overthrew the carcass of 
many a mighty hero and heroine. 

Recount, O Muse, the names of those who fell on 
this fatal day. First, Jemmy Twordle felt on his 
hinder head the direful bone. Him the pleasant 
banks of sweetly-winding Stour had nourished, 
where he first learnt the vocal art, with which, wan- 
dering up and down at wakes and fairs, he cheered 
the rural nymphs anil swains, when upon the green 
they interweaved the sprightly dance; while he 
himself stood Addling and jumping to his own music. 
How little now avails his fiddle '. He thumpB the 
•ven'ant floor with his carcass. Next, old Echepole, 
the sowgelder, received a blow in his forehead from 
our Amazonian heroine, and immediately fell to the 
ground. He was a swingeing fat fellow, and fell 
with almost as much noise as a house. His tobacco- 
box dropped at the same time from his pocket, which 
Molly took up as lawful spoils. Then Kate of the 
Mill tumbled unfortunately over a tomb-stone, 
which catching hold of her ungartered stocking in- 
verted the order of nature, and gave her heels the 
luperiority to her head. Betty Fippin, with young 
Roger her lover, fell both to the ground ; where, O 
perverse fate! she salutes the earth, and he the sky. 
Tom Freckle, the smith's son, was the next victim 
to her rage. He was an ingenious workman, and 
made excellent pattens ; nay, the very patten with 
which he was knocked down was his own workman- 
ship. Had he been at that time singing psalms in 
the church, he would have avoided a broken head. 
Miss Crow, the daughter of a farmer; John Giddish, 
himself a farmer ; Nan Slouch, Esther Codling, Will 
Spray, Tom Bennet ; the three Misses Potter, whose 
father keeps the sign of the Red Lion ; Betty Cham- 
bermaid, Jack Ostler, and many others of inferior 
note, lay rolling among the graves. 

Not that the strenuous arm of Molly reached all 
these; for many of thim in their flight overthrew 
each other. 
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But now Fortune, fearing she had acted ont of 
character, and had inclined too long to the same 
side, especially as it was the right side, hastily turned 
about : for now goody Brown, — whom Zekiel Brown 
caressed in his arms ; nor he aloue, but half the 
parish besides ; bo famous was she in the fields of 
Venus, nor indeed less in those of Mars. The 
trophies of both these her husband always bore 
about on his head and face ; for if ever hnman head 
did by its horns display the amorous glories of a 
wife, Zekiel's did; nor did his well-scratched face 
less denote her talents (or rather talons) of ft dif- 
ferent kind. 

No longer bore this Amazon the shameful flight of 
her party. She stopped short, and, calling aloud to 
all who lied, spoke as follows : Ye Somersetshire 
men, or rather ye Somersetshire women, are ye not 
ashamed thus to fly from a single woman t But if 
no other will oppose her, I myself and Joan Top 
here will have the honour of the victory." Having 
thus said, she flew at Molly Seagrim, and easily 
wrenched the thigh-bone from her hand, at the same 
time clawing off her cap from her head. Then 
laying hold of the hair of Molly with her left hand, 
she attacked her so furiously in the face with the 
right, that the blood soon began to trickle from 
her nose. Molly was not idle all this while. She 
soon removed the clout from the head of goody Brown, 
and then fastening on her hair with one hand, with 
the other she caused another bloody stream to issue 
forth from the nostrils of the enemy. 

When each of the combatants had home off suffi- 
cient spoils of hair from the head of her antagonist, 
the next rage wis against the garments. In this 
attack they exerttd so much violence, that in a very 
few minutes they were both naked to the middle. 

It is lucky for' the women that the seat of tistycuff 
war is not the same with them as among men ; but 
though they may seem a little to deviate from their 
•ex, when they go forth to battle, yet I have observed, 
they never so far forget, as to assail the bosoms of 
each other ; where a few blows would be fatal to 
most of them. This, I know, some derive from 
their being of a more bloody inclination than the 
males. On which account they apply to the nose, 
as to the part whence blood may most easily be 
drawn ; but this seems a far-fetched as well as ill- 
natured supposition. 

Goody Brown had great advantage of Molly in 
this particular; for the former had indeed no breasts, 
her bosom (if it may be so called), as well in colour 
as in many other properties, exactly resembling an 
ancient piece of parchment, upon which any one 
might have drummed a considerable while without 
doing her any great damage. 

Molly, beside her present unhappy condition, was 
differently formed in those parts, and might, perhaps 
have tempted the envy of Brown to give her a fatal 
blow, had not the lucky arrival of Tom Jones at this 
instant put an immediate end to the bloody scene. 

This accident was luckily owing to Mr. Square; 
for he, master Blifil, and Jones, had mounted their 
horses, after church, to take the air, and had ridden 
about a quarter of a mile, when Square, changing 
his mind (not idly, but for a reason which we shall 
unfold as soon as we have leisure), desired the young 
gentlemen to ride with him another way than they 
had at first proposed. This motion being complied 
with, brought them of necessity hack again to the 
churchyard. 

Master Blifil, who rode first, teeing such a mob 
assembled, and two women in the posture in which 
we left the combatants, stopped his horse to inquire 
what was the matter. A country fellow, scratching 
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his head, answered him : " I don't know, meastcr, 
un't I ; an't please your honour, here hath been a 
vight, 1 think, between goody Brown and Moll 
Seagrim." " Who, whol" crie's Tom ; but without 
waiting for an answer, having discovered the fea- 
tures of his Molly through all the discomposure in 
which they now were, he hastily alighted, turned 
his horse loose, and, leaping over the wall, ran to 
her. She now first bursting into tears, told him 
how barbarously she had been treated. Upon which, 
forgetting the sex of goody Brown, or perhaps not 
knowing it in his rage — for, in reality, she had no 
feminine appearance but a petticoat, which he might 
not observe — he gave her a lash or two with his 
horsewhip ; and then flying at the mob, who were 
all accused by Moll, he dealt his blows so profusely 
on all sides, that unless I would again invoke the 
muse (which the good-natured reader may think a 
little too hard upon her, as she hath so lately been 
violently sweated), it would be impossible for me to 
recount the horse-whipping of that day. 

Having scoured the whole coast of the enemy, as 
well as any of Homer's heroes ever did, or as Don 
Quixotte or any knight-errant in the world could 
have done, he returned to Molly, whom he found in 
a condition which must give both me and my reader 
pain, was it to be described here. Tom raved like 
a madman, beat his breast, tore his hair, stamped on 
the ground, and vowed the utmost vengeance on all 
who had been concerned. He then pulled off his 
coat, and buttoned it round her, put his hat upon 
her head, wiped the blood from her face as well as 
he could with his handkerchief, and called out to the 
servant to ride as fast as possible for a side-saddle, 
or a pillion, that he mipht carry her safe home. 

Master Blifil objected to the sending away the 
servant, as they had only one with them ; but as 
Square seconded the order of Jones, he was obliged 
to comply. 

The servant returned in a very short time with 
the pillion, and Molly, having collected her rags as 
well as she could, was placed behind him. In which 
manner she was carried home, Square, Blifil, and 
Jones attending. 

Here Jones having received his coat, piven her a 
sly kiss, and whispered her, that he would return in 
the evening, quitted his Molly, and rode on after his 
companions. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Containing matter of no very peaceable colour. 

Molly had no sooner apparelled herself in her 
accustomed rags, than her sisters began to fall vio- 
lently upon her, particularly her eldest sister, who 
told her she was well enough served. " How hud 
■he the assurance to wear a gown which young 
madam Western had piven to mother! If one of 
us was to wear it, I think," says she, " I myself 
have the best right ; but I warrant you think it 
belongs to your beauty. I suppose you think jour- 
self more handsomer than any of us." — •'• Hand 
her down the bit of glass from over the cupboard," 
cries another ; " I'd wash the blood from my face 
before I talked of my beauty." — " You'd better 
have minded what the parson says," cries the eldest, 
and not a hearkened after men voke." — " Indeed, 
child, and so she had," says the mother, sohbing : 
she hath brought a disgrace upon us all. She's the 
vurst of the family that ever was a whore." — ** You 
need not upbraid me with that, mother," cries Molly ; 
" you yjurself was brought-to-bed of sister there, 
within a week after you was married." — " Yes, 
hussy," ar swered the euraged mother, " so I was, 



and what was the mighty matter of that! I was 
made an honest woman then ; and if you was to be 
made an honest woman, I should not be angry ; but 
you must have to doinp with a gentleman, you naaty 
slut ; you will have a bastard, hussy, you will; and 
that 1 defy any one to say of me." 

In this situation Black George found his family, 
when he came home for the purpose before men- 
tioned. As his wife and three daughters were all 
of them talking together, and most of them crying, 
it was some time before he could get an opportunity 
of being heard; but as soon as such an interval 
occurred, he acquainted the company with what 
Sophia had said to him. 

Goody Seagrim then began to revile her daughter 
afresh. " Here," says she, " you have brought oa 
into a fine quandary indeed. What will madam say 
to that big belly 1 O that ever I should live to see 
this day!" 

Molly answered with great spirit, " And what is 
this mighty place which you have got for me, father?" 
(for he had not well understood the phrase used by 
Sophia of being about her person.) " I suppose it 
is to be under the cook ; but I shan't wash dishes for 
any body. My gentleman will provide better for 
me. See what he hath given me this afternoon. 
He hath promised I shall never want money ; and 
you shan't want money neither, mother, if you will 
hold your tongue, and know when you arc well." 
And so saying, she pulled out several guineas, and 
gave her mother one of them. 

The good woman no sooner felt the gold within 
her palm, than her temper began (such is the efficacy 
of that panacea) to be mollified. " Why, husband," 
says she, *' would any but such a blockhead as you 
not have inquired what place this was before he had 
accepted itt Perhaps, as Molly says, it may be in 
the kitchen ; and truly I don't care my daughter 
should be a scullion wench ; for, poor as I am, I am 
a gentlewoman. And thof I was obliged, as my 
father, who was a clergyman, died worse than no- 
thing, and so could not give me a shilling of potion, 
to undervalue myself by marrying a poor man ; yet 
I would have you to know, I have a spirit above 
all them tilings. Many- come Tip ! it would better 
become madam Western to look at home, and re- 
member who her own grandfather was. Some of 
my family, for aught I know, might ride in their 
coaches, when the grandfathers of some voke walked 
a-voot. I warrant she fancies she did a mighty 
matter, when she sent us that old gownd ; some of 
my family would not have picked up such rags in 
the street ; but poor people are always trampled 
upon. — The parish need not have been in such a 
fluster with Molly. You might have told them, 
child, your grandmother wore bettcMhings new out 
of the shop." 

" Well, but consider," cried George, "what an- 
swer shall I make to madam !" — I don't ki.ow 
what answer," says she ; *« you are always bringing 
your family into one quandary or other. Do you 
remember when you shot the partridge, the occasion 
of all our misfortunes ? Did not I advise you never 
to go into squire Western's manor 1 Did not I tell 
you many a pood year ago what would come of it 1 
But you would have your own headstrong ways ; 
yes, you would, you villain." 

Black George was, in the main, a peaceable kind 
of fellow, and nothinp choleric nor rash ; yet did he 
bear about him something of what the ancients 
called the irascible, and which his wife, if she had 
been endowed with much wisdom, would have fear»>d. 
He had long experienced, that when the storm gr«-w 
very high, arguments were but wind, which served 
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mther to Increase, than to abate It. He was there- 
fore seldom unprovided with a small switch, a re- 
medy of wonderful force, as he had often essayed, 
and which the word villain served as a hint for his 



apply it 



fo sooner therefore, had this symptom appeared, 
.„n he had immediate recourse to the said remedy, 
which though, as it is usual in nil very efficacious 
medicines, it at lirst seemed to heighten and inflame 
the disease, soon produced a total calm, and restored 
the patient to perfect ease and tranquillity. 

This is, however, a kind of horse-medicine, which 
requires a very robust constitution to digest, and is 
Iherefore proper only for the vulgar, unless in one 
■ingle instance, viz., where superiority of birth breaks 
out; in which case, we should not think it very 
improperly applied by any husband whatever, If the 
application was not in itself so base, that, like cer- 
tain applications of the physical kind which need 
not be mentioned, it so much degrades and conta- 
minates the hand employed in it, that no gentleman 
should endure the thought of any thing so low and 
detestable. 

The whole family were soon reduced to a Btate of 
perfect quiet ; for the virtue of this medicine, like 
that of electricity, is often communicated through 
one person to many others, who are not touched by 
the instrument. To say the truth, w they both ope- 
rate by friction, it may be doubted whether there is 
not something analogous berween them, of which 
Mr. Frekc would do well to inquire, before he pub- 
lishes the next edition of his book. 

A council was now called, in which, after many 
debates, Molly still persisting that she would not go 
to senice, it was at length resolved, that goody Sea- 
grim herself should wait on miss Western, and en- 
deavour to procure the place for her eldest daughter, 
who declared great readiness to accept it : but For- 
tune, who seems to have been an enemy of this little 
family, afterwards put a stop to her promotion. 



of bit news, he began as follows : " I believe, lady, 
your ladyship observed a young woman at church 
yesterday at even-song, who was dressed in one of 
your outlandish garments ; I think I have seen your 
ladyship in such a one. However, in the eountry, 
such dresses are 



CHAPTER X. 

A story told by Mr. Supple, the ctfrat?. The penetration of 
■quire Wentern. Hit grcni lore for his laughter, mid the 
return to it made by her. 

The next morning Tom Jones hunted with Mr. 
"Western, nnd was at his return invited by that gen- 
tleman to dinner. 

The lovely Sophia shone forth that day with more 
gaiety and sprightliness than usual. Her battery 
was certainly levelled at our hero ; though, I believe, 
she herself scarce yet knew her own intention ; but 
if she had any design of charming him, she now 
succeeded. 

Mr. Supple, the curate of Mr. Allworthy's parish, 
made one of the company. He was a good-natured 
worthy man ; but chiefly remarkable for his great 
taciturnity at table, though his mouth was never 
■hut at it. In short, he had one of the best appe- 
tite* in the world. However, the cloth was no 
sooner taken away, than he always made sufficient 
amenda for his silence : for he was a very hearty- 
fellow ; and his conversa" ion was often entertaining, 
never offensive. 

At his first arrival, which was immediately before 
the entrance of the roast-beet, he had given an inti- 
mation that he had brought some news with him, 
and was beginning to tell, that he came that moment 
from Mr. Allworthy's, when the Bight of the roast- 
beef struck him dumb, permitting him only to say 
erace, and to declare he must pay his respect to the 
baronet, for so he called the sirloin. 

When dinner was over, being reminded by Sophia 



am ta inrti, nigroq** umi,iima cygn'i. 

That is, madam, as much as to say, • A rare bird 
upon the earth, and very like a black swan.' The 
verse is in Juvenal. But to return to what I wa* 
relating. I was saying such garments are rare sights 
in the country ; and perchance too, it was thought 
the more rare, respect being had to the person who 
wore it, who, they tell me, is the daughter of Black 
George, your worship's gamekeeper, whose suffer- 
ings, I should have opined, might have taught him 
more wit, than to dress forth his wenches in such 
gaudy apparel. She created so much confusion in 
the congregation, that if squire Allworthy had not 
silenced it, it would have interrupted the service : 
for I was once about to stop in the middle of the 
first lesson. Howbeit, nevertheless, after prayer 
was over, and I was departed home, this occasioned 
n battle in the churchyard, where, amongst other 
mischief, the head of a travelling fiddler was very 
much broken. This morning the fiddler came to 
squire Allworthy for a warrant, and the wench was 
brought before him. The squire was inclined to 
have compounded matters ; when, lo ! on a sudden 
the wench appeared (I ask your ladyship's pardon) 
to be, as it were, at the eve of bringing forth a bastard. 
The squire demanded of her who was the father 1 
But she pertinaciously refused to make any response. 
So that he was about to make her mittimus to Bride- 
well when I departed." 

" And is a wench having a bastard all your news, 
doctor!" cries Western; •« I thought it might have 
been some public matter, something about the na- 
tion." 

M I am afraid it is too common, indeed," answered 
the parson ; "but I thought the whole story altoge- 
ther deserved commemorating. As to national mat- 
ters, your worship knows them best. My concerns 
extend no farther than my own parish." 

•« Why, ay," says the squire, " I believe I do know 
a little of that matter, as you say. But, come, 
Tommy, drink about ; the bottle stands with you." 

Tom begged to be excused, for that he had parti- 
cular business ; and getting up from table, escaped 
the clutches of the squire, who was rising to stop 
him, and went off with very little ceremony. 

The squire gave him a good curse at his depar- 
ture ; and then turning to the parson, he cried out 
'* I smoke it : I smoke it. Tom is certainly the 
veather of this bastard. Zooks, parson, you remem- 
ber how he recommended the veather o* her to me. 
I) — u un, what a sly b— eh 'tis. Ay, ay, as sure as 
two-pence, Tom is the veather of the bastard." 

*• I should be very sorry for that," says the parson. 

•* Why sorry," cries the squire: " Where is the 
mighty matter" o't 1 What, I suppose dost pretend 
that thee hast never got a bastard ! Pox ! more good 
luck's thine? for I warrant hast done a therefore 
mam's the good time and often." 

«' Vour worship is pleased to be jocular " an- 
swered the parson ; " but I do not only animadvert 
on the sinfulness of the action, — though that surely 
is to be greatly deprecated — but I fear his unrigh- 
teousness may injure him with Mr. Allworthy. And 
truly I must say, though he hath the character o, 
being a little wild, I never saw any harm in (be 
young man; nor can I say I have heard any, save 
what your worship now mentions. I wish, in letd. 
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he was a little more regular in his responses at 
church ; but altogether he seems 

Ingmui rtltuJ puer, ingennujite pvdorif. 

u That is a classical line, young lady; and, being 
rendered into English , is, 4 A lad of an ingenuous 
countenance, and of an ingenuous modesty ;' for this 
was a virtue in great repute both among the Latins 
und Greeks. I must say, the young gentleman (for 
so I think I may call him, notwithstanding his birth) 
appears to me a very modest, civil lad, and I should 
be sorry that he should do himself any injury in 
squire Allworthy'B opinion." 

" Pooh !" says the squire : " Injury, with Allwor- 
thy ! Why Allworthy loves a wench himself. Doth 
not all the country know whose son Tom is! You 
must talk to another person in that manner. I re- 
member Allworthy at college." 

14 1 thought," said the parson, 44 he had never been 
at the university." 

44 Yes, yes, he was," says the squire ; 44 and many 
a wench have we two had toother. As arrant a 
whoremastcr as any within five miles o'un. No, no. 
It will do'n no harm with he, assure yourself ; nor 
with any body else. Ask Sophy there — You have 
not the worse opinion of a young fellow for getting 
a bastard, have you, girl ? No, no, the women will 
like un the better for*t." 

This was a cruel question to poor Sophia. She 
had observed Tom's colour change at the parson's 
story; and that, with, his hasty and abrupt depar- 
ture, gave her suflicient reason to think her father's 
suspicion not groundless. Her heart now at once 
discovered the great secret to her which it had been 
so long disclosing by little and little ; and she found 
herself highly interested in this matter. In such a 
situation, her father's malapert question rushing 
suddenly upon her, produced some symptoms which 
might have alarmed a suspicious heart ; hut, to do 
the squire justice, that was not his fault. When she 
arose therefore from her chair, and told him a hint 
from him was always suflicient to make her with- 
draw, he suffered her to leave the room, and then 
with great gravity of countenance remarked, 44 That 
it was better to see a daughter overmodest than ovcr- 
forward ;" — a sentiment which was highly applauded 
by the parson. 

There now ensued between the squire and the 
parson a most excellent political discourse, framed 
out of newspapers and political pamphlets; in which 
they made a libation of four bottles of wine to the 
good of their country ; and then, the squire being 
fast asleep, the parson lighted his pipe, mounted his 
horse, and rode home. 

When the squire had finished his half-hour's nap, 
he summoned his daughter to her harpsichord ; but 
she begged to be excused that evening, on account 
of a violent head-ache. This remission was pre- 
sently granted ; for indeed she seldom had occasion 
to ask him twice, as he loved her with such ardent 
affection, that, by gratifying her, he commonly con- 
veyed the highest gratification to himself. She was 
really, what he frequently called her, his little dar- 
ling, and she well deserved to be so ; for she returned 
all his affection in the most ample manner. She 
had preserved the most inviolable duty to him in all 
things ; and this her love made not only easy, but 
so delightful, that when one of her companions 
laughed at her for placing so much merit in such 
scrupulous obedience, as that young lady called it, 
Sophia answered, 44 You mistake me. madam, if you 
think I value myself upon this account : for besides 
that I am barely discharging my duty, I am likewise 
pleasing myself'. I can truly say 1 have no delight 



| equal to that of contributing to my father's happi- 
ness ; and if I value myself, my dear, it is on having 
this power, and not on executing it." 

This was a satisfaction, however, which poor So- 
phia was incapable of tasting this evening. She 
therefore not only desired to be excused from her 
attendance at the harpsichord, but likewise begged 
that he would suffer her to absent herself from sup- 
per. To this request likewise the squire agreed, 
though not without some reluctance ; for he scarce 
ever permitted her to be out of his sight, unless 
when he was engaged with his horses, dogs, or 
bottle. Nevertheless he yielded to the desire of his 
daughter, though the poor man was at the same 
time obliged to avoid his own company (if I may 
so express myself), by sending for a neighbouring 
farmer to sit with him. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Th« narrow escape of Molly Scjijrrini. with inrao observations 
for which we have been forced to dive pretty deep into nature. 

Tom Jones had ridden one of Mr. Western's hordes 
that morning in the chase ; so that having no horse 
of his own in the squire's stable, he was obliged te 
go home on foot: this he did so expeditiously, that 
he ran upwards of three miles within the half-hour. 

Just as he arrived at Mr. Allworthy's outward gate, 
he met the constable and company with Molly in 
their possession, whom they were conducting to that 
house where the inferior sort of people may learn 
one good lesson, viz. respect and deference to their 
superiors; since it must show them the wide dis- 
tinction Fortune intends between those persons who 
are to be corrected for their faults, and those who 
are not ; which lesson if they do not learn, I am 
afraid they very rarely learn any other good lesson, 
or improve their morals, at the house of correction. 

A lawyer may perhaps think Mr. Allworthy ex- 
ceeded his authority a little in this instance. And, 
to say the truth, I question, as here was no regular 
information before him, whether his conduct was 
strictly regular. However, as his intention was 
truly upright, he ought to be excused in foro con- 
Mcientitr ; since so many arbitrary acts are daily- 
committed by magistrates who have not this excuse 
to plead for themselves. 

Tom was no sooner informed by the constable 
whither they were proceeding (indeed he pretty well 
guessed it of himself), than he caught Molly in his 
arms, and embracing her tenderly before them all, 
swore he would murder the first man who offered 
to lav hold of her. He bid her dry her eyes and be 
comforted ; for, wherever she went, he would ac- 
company her. Then turning to the constable, who 
stood trembling with his hat off, he desired him, in 
a very mild voice, to return with him for a moment 
only to his father (for so he now called Allworthy ) ; 
for he durst, he said, be assured, that, when he had 
alleged what he had to say in her favour, the girl 
would be discharged. 

The constable, who, I make no doubt, would have 
surrendered his prisoner had Tom demanded her, 
very readily consented to this request. So back they 
all went into Mr. Allworthy's hall ; where Tom de- 
sired them to stay till his return, and then went 
himself in pursuit of the good man. As soon as he 
was found, Tom threw himself at his feet, and, hav- 
ing begged a patient hearing, confessed himself to 
be the father of the child of which Molly was then 
big. He entreated him to have compassion on the 
poor girl, and to consider, if there was any guilt *.n 
the case, it lay principally at his door. 

44 If there is my guilt in the case!" answered All- 
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worthy, warmly : " Arc yon then so profligate and 
abandoned a libertine to doubt whether the breaking 
the laws of God and man, the corrupting and ruining 
a poor girl, be guilt 1 I own, indeed, it doth lie 
principally upon you ; and ho heavy is it, that you 
ought to expect it should crush you." 

*' Whatever may be my fate," says Tom, " let me 
succeed in my intercession! for the poor girl. I 
confess I have corrupted her! but whether she shall 
be ruined, depends on you. For Heaven's sake, 
■ir, revoke your warrant/and do not send her to a 
place which must unavoidably prove her destruc- 
tion." 

Allworthy bid him immediately call a servant. 
Tom answered there was no occasion ; for he had 
luckily nn-t them at the gate, and relying upon his 
goodness, had brought them all back into his hall, 
-where they now waited his final resolution, which 
upon his knees he besought him might be in favour 
of the girl ; that she might be permitted to go home 
to her parents, and not be exposed to a greater de- 
gree of shame and scorn than must necessarily fall 
upon her. '« I know," said he, «• that is too much. 
I know I am the wicked occasion of it. I will en- 
deavour to make amends, if possible ; and if you 
shall have hereafter the goodness to forgive me, I 
hope I shall deserve it." 

Allworthy hesitated some time, and at last said, 
"Well, I will discharge my mittimus. — You may 
*end the constable to me." He was instantly called, 
discharged, and so was the girl. 

It will be believed that Mr. Allworthy failed not 
to read Tom a very severe lecture on this occasion ; 
hut it is unnecessary to insert it here, as we have 
faithfully transcribed what he said to Jenny Jones 
in the first book, most of which may bo applied to 
the men, equally with the women. So sensible an 
effect had these reproofs on the young man, who 
was no hardened sinner, that he retired to his own 
room, where he passed the evening alone, in much 
melancholy contemplation. 

Allworthy was sufficiently offended by this trans- 
gression of Jones ; for, notwithstanding the assertions 
of Mr. Western, it is certain this worthy man had 
never indulged himself in any loose pleasures with 
women, and greatly condemned the vice of inconti- 
nence in others. Indeed, there is much reason to 
imagine that there was not the least truth in what 
Mr. Western affirmed, especially as he laid the scene 
of those impurities at the university, where Mr. All- 
worthy had never been. In fact, the good squire 
was a little too apt to indulge that kind of pleasantry 
which is generally called rhodomontade ; hut which 
may, with as much propriety, be expressed by a 
much shorter word ; and perhaps we too often sup- 
ply the use of this little monosyllnble by others; 
since very much of what frequently passes in the 
world for wit and humour, should, in the strictest 
purity of language, receive that short appellation, 
which, in conformity to the well-bred laws of cus- 
tom, I here suppress. 

But whatever detestation Mr. Allworthy had to 
this or to any other vice, he was not so blinded by it 
but that he could discern any virtue in the guilty 
person, as clearly indeed as if there had been no 
mixture of vice in the same character. While he 
wan angry therefore with the incontinence of Jones, 
he was no less pleased with the honour and honesty 
of his self-accusation. He began now to form in his 
mind the same opinion of this young fellow, which, 
we hope, our reader may have conceived. And in 
balancing his faults with his perfections, the latter 
•eemed rather to preponderate. 

It was to no purpose, therefore, that Thwackuro, 



who was immediately charged by Mr. Blifi'with the 
story, unbended all his rancour against poor Tom, 
Allworthy gave a patient hearing to their invectives, 
and then answered coldly : That young men ot 
Tom's complexion were too generally addicted to 
this vice ; but he believed that youth was sincerely 
aifected with what he had said to him on the occa- 
sion, and he hoped he would not transgress again." 
So that, as the days of whipping were at an end, the 
tutor had no other vent but his own mouth for his 
gall, the usual poor resource of impotent revenge. 

But Square, who was a less violent, was a much 
more artful man ; and as he hated Jones more per- 
haps than Thwackum himself did, so he contrived 
to do him more mischief in the mind of Mr. All- 
worthy. 

The reader must remember the several little in- 
cidents of the partridge, the horse, and the Bible, 
which were recounted in the second book. By all 
which Jones had rather improved than injured the 
affection which Mr. Allworthy was inclined to en- 
tertain for him. The same, I believe, must have 
happened to him with every other person who hath 
any idea of friendship, generosity, and greatness of 
Bpirit ; that is to say, who hath any traces of good- 
ness in his mind. 

Square himself was not unacquainted with the 
true impression which those several instances of 
goodness had made on the excellent heart of Mr. 
Allworthy ; for the philosopher very well knew what 
virtue was, though he was not always perhaps steady 
in its pursuit ; but as for Thwackum, from what 
reason I will not determine, no such' thoughts ever 
entered into his head : he saw Jones in a bad light, 
and he imagined Allworthy saw him in the same, 
but that he was resolved, from pride and stubborn- 
ness of spirit, not to give up the boy whom he had 
once cherished ; Bince, by so doing, he must tacitly 
acknowledge that his former opinion of him had 
been wrong. 

Square therefore embraced this opportunity of in- 
juring Jones in the tenderest part, by giving a very 
bad turn to all these before-mentioned occurrences. 
M I am sorry, sir," said he, to own I have been de- 
ceived as well as yourself. I could not, I confess, 
help being pleased with what I ascribed to the mo- 
tive of friendship, though it was carried to an excess, 
and all excess is faulty and vicious ; but in this I 
made allowance for youth. Little did I suspect that 
the sacrifice of truth, which we both imagined to 
have been made to friendship, was in reality a pros- 
titution of it to a depraved and debauched appetite. 
You now plainly see whence all the seeming gene- 
rosity of this young man to the family of the game- 
keeper proceeded. He supported the father in order 
to corrupt the daughter, and preserved the family 
from starving, to bring one of them to shame and 
ruin. This is friendship! this is generosity! As 
Sir Richard Steele says, « Gluttons who give high 
prices for delicacies, are very worthy to be called 
generous.' In short I am resolved, from this in- 
stance, never to give way to the weakness of human 
nature more, nor to think anything virtue which 
doth not exactly quadrate with the unerring rule of 
right." 

The goodness of Allworthy had prevented, these 
considerations from occurring to himself ; yet were 
they too plausible to be absolutely and hastily re- 
jected, when laid before his eyes by another. In- 
deed what Square had said sunk very deeply into 
his mind, and the uneasiness which it there created 
was very visible to the other ; though the good man 
would not acknowledge this, but made a very slight 
answer, and forcibly drove off the discourse to tome 
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other •abject. It was well perhaps for poor Tom, 
that no such suggestions bad been made before be 
was pardoned ; for they certainly stamped in the 
mind of Airworthy the tint bad impression concern- 
ing Jones. 

CHAPTER XII. 

Containing much clean-r matters ; but which flowed from th» 
same fouauin with those in the preceding chapter. 

The reader will be pleased, I believe, to return with 
me to Sophia. She passed the night, after we saw 
her last, in no very agreeable manner. Sleep be- 
friended her but little, and dreams less. In the morn- 
ing, when Mrs. Honour, her maid, attended her at 
the usual hour, she was found already up and drest. 

Persons who live two or three miles' distance in 
the country are considered as next -door neighbours, 
and transactions at the one house fly with incredible 
celerity to the other. Mrs. Honour, therefore, had 
heard the whole story of Molly's shame ; which she, 
being of a very communicative temper, had no sooner 
entered the apartment of her mistress, than she be- 
gan to relate in the following manner : — 

" La, ma'am, what doth your la'ship think 1 the 
girl whom your la'ship saw at church on Sunday, 
whom you thought so handsome ; though you would 
not have thought her so handsome neither, if you 
had seen her nearer, but to be sure she hath been 
carried before the justice for being big with child. 
She seemed to me to look like a confident slut : and to 
be sure she hath laid the child to young Mr. Jones. 
And all the parish says, Mr. AUworthy is so angry 
with young Mr. Jones, that he won't Bee him. To 
be sure, one can't help pitying the poor young man, 
and yet he doth not deserve much pity neither, for 
demeaning himself with such kind of trumpery. 
Yet he is so pretty a gentleman, I should be sorry 
to have him turned out of doors. I dares to swear 
the wench was as willing as he ; for she was always a 
forward kind of body. And when wenches are so com- 
ing, young men are not so much to be blamed neither ; 
for to be sure they do no more than what is natural. 
Indeed it is beneath them to meddle with such dirty 
draggle-tails ; and whatever happens to them, it is 
good enough for them. And yet, to be sure, the vile 
baggages are most in fault. 1 wishes, with all my 
heart, they were well to be whipped at the cart's 
tail ; for it is pity they should be the ruin of a pretty 
young gentleman ; and nobody can deny but that 
Mr. Jones is one of the most handsomest young men 

that ever " 

She was running on thus, when Sophia, with a 
more peevish voice than she had ever spoken to her 
in before, cried, Prithee, why dost thou trouble 
me with all this stutFt What concern have I in 
what Mr. Jones doth ! I suppose you are all alike. 
And you seem to me to be angry it was not your 
own case." 

" I, ma'am !" answered Mrs. Honour, " I am sorry 
your ladyship should have such an opinion of me. 
I am sure nobody can say any such thing of me. 
All the young fellows in the world may go to the 
divil for me. Because I said he was a handsome 
man ! Every body says it as well as I. To be sure, 
I never thought as it was any harm to say a young 
man was handsome ; but to be sure I shall never 
think him so any more now ; for handsome is that 
handsome docs. A beggar wench '. " 

" Stop thy torrent of impertinence," cries Sophia, 
*' and see whether my father wants me at breakfast." 

Mrs. Honour then flung out of the room, mutter- 
ing much to herself, of which " Mary come up, I 
assure you," was all that could be plainly distin- 
guished. 



Whether Mrs. Honour really deserved that suipi- 
eion, of which her mistress gave her a hint, is a mat- 
ter which we cannot indulge our reader's curiosity 
by resolving. We will, however, make him amends 
in disclosing what passed in the mind of Soph La. 

The reader will be pleased to recollect, that a se- 
cret affection for Mr. Jones had insensibly stolen 
into the bosom of this young lady. That it had 
there grown to a pretty great height before she her- 
self had discovered it. When she first began to per- 
ceive its symptoms, the sensations were so sweet and 
pleasing, that Bhe had not resolution sufficient to 
check or repel them ; and thus she went on cherish- 
ing a passion of which she never once considered the 
consequences. 

This incident relating to Molly first opened her 
eyes. She now first perceived the weakness of which 
she had been guilty ; and though it caused the ut- 
most, perturbation in her mind, yet it had the effect 
of other nauseous physic, and for the time expelled 
her distemper. Its operation indeed was most won- 
derfully quick ; and in the short interval, while her 
maid was absent, so entirely removed all symptoms, 
that when Mrs. Honour returned with a summons 
from her father, she was become perfectly easy, and 
had brought herself to a thorough indifference for 
Mr. Jones. 

The diseases of the mind do in almost every par- 
ticular imitate those of the body. For which reason, 
we hope, that learned faculty, for whom we have 
so profound a respect, will pardon us the violent 
bands we have been necessitated to lay on several 
words and phrases, which of right belong to them, 
and without which our descriptions must have been 
often unintelligible. 

Now there is no one circumstance in which the 
distempers of the mind bear a more exact analogy to 
those which are called bodily, than that aptness 
which both have to a relapse. This is plain in the 
violent diseases of ambition and avarice. I have 
known ambition, when cured at court by frequent 
disappointments (which are the only physic for it), 
to break out again in a contest for foreman of the 
grand jury at an assizes ; and have heard of a man 
who had so far conquered avarice, as to give away 
many a sixpence, that comforted himself, at last, on 
his death-bed, by making a crafty and advantageous 
bargain concerning his ensuing funeral, with an un- 
dertaker who had married his only child. 

In the affair of love, which, out of strict confor- 
mity with the stoic philosophy, we shall here treat 
as a disease, this proneness to relapse is no less con- 
spicuous. Thus it happened to poor Sophia ; upon 
whom, the very next time she saw young Jones, nil 
the former symptoms returned, and from that time 
cold and hot fits alternately seized her heart. 

The situation of this young lady was now very 
different from what it had ever been before. That 
passion which had formerly been so exquisitely deli- 
cious, became now a scorpion in her bosom. She 
resisted it therefore with her utmost force, and sum- 
moned every argument her reason (which was sur- 
prisingly strong for her age) could suggest, to subdue 
and expel it. In this she so far succeeded, that she 
began to hope from time and absence a perfect cure. 
She resolved therefore to avoid Tom Jones as much 
as possible ; for which purpose she began to conceive 
a design of visiting her aunt, to which she made no 
doubt of obtaining her father's consent. 

But Fortune, who had other designs in her head, 
put an immediate stop to any such proceeding, by 
introducing an accident, which will be related in the 
next chapter. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

A dreadful accident which befel Sophia. The gallant beha- 
viour of Jones, and the more dreadful conaeouense of 
that behaviour to the young lady ; with a ahort digression 
in favour of the female act. 

M r. Western grew every day fonder and fonder of 
Sophia, insomuch that his beloved dogs themselves 
almost gave place to her in his affections ; but as ho 
jould not prevail on himself to abandon these, he 
contrived very cunningly to enjoy their company, 
together with that of his daughter, by insisting on 
her riding a hunting with him. 

Sophia, to whom her father's word was a law, 
readily complied with his desires, though she had 
not the least delight in a sport, which was of too 
rough and masculine a nature to suit with her dis- 
position. She had however another motive, beside 
her ohedience, to accompany the old gentleman in 
the chase ; for by her presence she hoped in some 
measure to restrain his impetuosity, and to prevent 
him from so frequently exposing his neck to the 
utmost hazard. 

The strongest objection was that which would 
have formerly been an inducement to her, namely, 
the frequent meeting with young Jones, whom she 
had determined to avoid ; but as the end of the 
hunting season now approached, she hoped, by a 
short absence with her aunt, to reason herself en- 
tirely out of her unfortunate passion ; and had not 
any doubt of being aide to meet him in the field the 
subsequent season without the least danger. 

On the second day of her hunting, as she was re- 
turning from the chase, and was arrived within a 
little distance from Mr. Western's house, her horse, 
whose mettlesome spirit required a better rider, fell 
suddenly to prancing and capering in such a manner 
that she was in the most imminent peril of falling. 
Tom Jones, who was at a little distance behind, saw 
this, and immediately gallopped up to her assistance. 
As soon as he came up, he leapt from his own horse, 
and caught hold of her*s by the bridle. The unruly 
beast presently reared himself an end on bis hind 
legs, and threw his lovely burthen from his back, 
and Jones caught her in his arms. 

She was so affected with the fright, that she was 
not immediately able to satisfy Jones, who was very 
solicitous to know whether she had received any 
hurt. She soon after, however, recovered her spi- 
rits, assured him she was safe, and thanked him for 
the care he had taken of her. Jones answered, " If 
I have preserved you, madam, I am sufficiently re- 
paid ; for I promise you, I would have secured y ou 
from the least harm at the expense of a much greater 
misfortune to myself than I have suffered on this oc- 
casion." 

What misfortune !" replied Sophia eagerly : " I 
hope you have come to no mischief!" 

« Be not concerned, madam," answered Jones. 
«« Heaven be praised you have escaped so well, con- 
sidering the danger you was in. If I have broke 
my arm, I consider it as a trifle, in comparison of 
what I feared upon your account." 

Sophia then screamed out, "Broke your arm! 
Heaven forbid." 

"I am afraid I have, madam," says Jones; "but 
T beg you will suffer me first to take care of you. I 
have a right hand yet at your service, to help you into 
the next field, whence we have but a very little walk 
to your father's house. 

Sophia seeing his left arm dangling by his side, 
while he was using the other to lead her, no longer 
doubted of the truth. She now grew much paler 
than her fears for herself had made her before. All 
tier limbs were seized with a trembling, insomuch 



that Jones could scarce support her; and as hei 
thoughts were in no less agitation, she could not 
refrain from giving Jones a look so full of tender- 
ness, that it almost argued a stronger sensation in 
her mind, than even gratitude and pity united can 
raise in the gentlest female bosom, without the as- 
sistance of a third more powerful passion. 

Mr. Western, who was advanced at some distance 
wh>n this accident happened, was now returned, as 
were the rest of the horsemen. Sophia immediately 
acquainted them with what had befallen. Jones, and 
begged them to take care of him. Upon which 
Western, who had been much alarmed by meeting 
his daughter's horse without its rider, and was now 
overjoyed to find her unhurt, cried out, " I am glad 
it is no worse. If Tom has broken his arm, we will 
get a joiner to mend un again." 

The squire alighted from his horse, and proceeded 
to his house on foot, with his daughter and Jones. 
An impartial spectator, who had met them on the 
way, would, on viewing their several countenances, 
have concluded Sophia alone to have been the ob- 
ject of compassion : for as to Jones, he exulted in 
having probably saved the life of the young lady, at 
the price only of a broken bone ; and Mr. Western, 
though he was not unconcerned at the accident 
which had befallen Jones, was, however, delighted 
in a much higher degree with the fortunate escape 
of his daughter. 

The generosity of Sophia's temper construed this 
behaviour of Jones into great bravery ; and it made 
a deep impression on her heart : for certain it is, 
that there is no one quality which so generally re- 
commends men to women as this ; proceeding, if 
we believe the common opinion, from that natural 
timidity of the sex, which is, says Mr. Osborne, 
•« so great, that a woman is the most cowardly of 
all the creatures God ever made ;" — a Bentiment 
more remarkable for its bluntness than for its truth. 
Aristotle, in his Politics, doth them, I believe, more 
justice, when he says, " the modesty and fortitude 
of men differ from those virtues in women ; for the 
fortitude which becomes a woman, would be cow- 
ardice in a man ; and the modesty which becomes 
a man, would be pertneas in a woman." Nor is 
there, perhaps more of truth in the opinion of those 
who derive the partiality which women are inclined 
to show to the brave, from the excess of their fear. 
Mr. Bayle (I think, in hit article of Helen) im- 
putes this, and with greater probability, to their 
violent love of glory ; for the truth of which, we 
have the authority of him who of all others saw 
farthest into human nature, and who introduces the 
heroine of his Odyssey, the great pattern of matri- 
monial love and constancy, assigning the glory of 
her husband as the only source of her affection to- 
wards him.* 

However this be, certain it is that the accident 
operated very strongly on Sophia ; and, indeed, after 
much inquiry into the matter, I am inclined to be- 
lieve, that, at this very time, the charming Sophia 
made no less impression on the heart of Jones ; to 
say truth, he had for some time become sensible of 
the irresistible power of her charms. 

CHAPTER XIV. 
The arrival of a surgeon.— Hi* operations, and a long dialogue 

When they arrived at Mr. Western's hall, Sophia, 
who had tottered along with much difficulty, sunk 
down in her chair; but by the assistance of harU- 

• The Enclbh reader will not nod this In the poem ; for the 
•entimrnt li entirely left out in the translation. 
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horu and water, she was prevented from fainting 
away, and had pretty well recovered her spirits, 
when the surgeon who was sent for to Jones ap- 
peared. Mr. Western, who imputed these symp- 
toms in his daughter to her fall, advised her to be 
presently blooded by way of prevention. In this 
opinion he was seconded by the Burgeon, who gave so 
many reasons for bleeding, and quoted so many cases 
where persons had miscarried for want of it, that the 
squire became very importunate, and indeed insisted 
peremptorily that his daughter should be blooded. 

Sophia soon yielded to the commands of her fa- 
ther, though entirely contrary to her own inclina- 
tions, for she suspected, I believe, less danger from 
the fright, than cither the squire or the surgeon. 
She then stretched out her beautiful arm, and the 
operator began to prepare for his work. 

While the servants were busied in providing ma- 
terials, the surgeon, who imputed the backwardness 
which had appeared in Sophia to her fears, began 
to comfort her with assurances that there was not 
the least danger ; for no accident, he said, could 
ever happen in bleeding, but from the monstrous 
ignorance of pretenders to surgery, which he pretty 
plainly insinuated was not at present to be appre- 
hended. Sophia declared she was not under the 
least apprehension ; adding, if you open an artery, 
I promise you I'll forgive you. " Will youl" cried 
Western : '" D — n me, if I will. If he docs thee 
the least mischief, d— n me if I don't ha' the henrt's 
blood o'un out." The surgeon assented to bleed her 
upon these conditions, and then proceeded to his 
operation, which he performed with as much dexte- 
rity as he had promised ; and with as much quick- 
ness : for he took but little blood from her, saying, 
it was much safer to bleed again and again, than to 
take away too much at once. 

Sophia, when her arm was bound up, retired : for 
she was not willing (nor was it, perhaps, strictly 
decent) to be present at the operation on Jones. 
Indeed, one objection which she had to bleeding 
(though she did not make it), was the delay which 
it would occasion to setting the broken bone. For 
Western, when Sophia was concerned, had no con- 
sideration but for her ; and as for Jones himself, he 
" sat like patience on a monument smiling at grief." 
To say the truth, when he saw the blood springing 
from the lovely arm of Sophia, he scarce thought of 
what had happened to himself. 

The surgeon now ordered his patient to be stript 
to his shirt, and then entirely baring the arm, he 
began to stretch and examine it, in such a manner 
that the tortures he put him to caused Jones to 
make several wry faces ; which the surgeon observ- 
ing, greatly wondered at, crying, " What is the mat- 
ter, tirl I am sure it is impossible I should hurt 
you ." And then holding forth the broken arm, he 
bcg*n a learned and very long lecture of anatomy, 
in which simple and double fractures were most ac- 
curately considered ; and the several ways in which 
Jones might have broken his arm were discusted, 
with proper annotations, showing how many of 
these would have been better, and how many worse 
than the present case. 

Having at length finished his laboured harangue, 
with which the audience, though it had greatly 
raised their attention and admiration, were not 
much edified, as they really understood not a single 
syllable of all he had said, he proceeded to business, 
which he was more expeditious in finishing, than 
he had been in beginning. 

Jones was then ordered into a bed, which Mr. 
Western compelled him to accept at his own house, 
and sentence of water-gruel was passed upon him. 



Among the good company which had attended tc 
the hall during the bone-setting, Mrs. Honour was 
one ; who being summoned to her mistress as soon 
as it was over, and asked by her how 'he young gen- 
tleman did, presently launched into extravagant 
praises on the maguanimity, as she called it, of his 
behaviour, which, she said, " was so charming in so 
pretty a creature." She then burst forth into much 
warmer encomiums on the beauty of his person ; 
enumerating many particulars, and ending with the 
whiteness* of his skin. 

This discourse had an effect on Sophia's counte- 
nance, which would not perhaps have escaped the 
observance of the sagacious waiting-woman, had she 
once looked her mistress in the face, all the time 
she was speaking: but as a looking-glass, which was 
most commodiously placed opposite to her, gave her 
an opportunity of surveying those features, in which, 
of all others, she took most delight ; so she had not 
once removed her eyes from that amiable object 
during her whole speech. 

Mrs. Honour was so entirely wrapped up in the 
Bubjcct on which she exercised her tongue, and the 
object before her eyes, that she gave her mistress 
time to conquer her confusion ; which having done, 
she smiled on her maid, and told her, " she was cer- 
tainly in love with this young fellow." — *' I in love, 
madam '. " answers she : " upon my word, ma'am, I 
assure you, ma'am, upon my soul, ma'am, I am 
not." — " Why, if you was," cries her mistress, " I 
see no reason that you should be ashamed of it : 
for he is certainly a pretty fellow." — " Yes, ma'am," 
answered the other, " that he is, the most hand- 
somest man I ever saw in my life. Yes, to be sure, 
that he is, and, as your ladyship says, I don't know 
why I should be ashamed of loving him, though ho 
is my betters. To be sure, gentlefolks are but fie&h 
and blood no more than us servants. Besides, as 
for Mr. Jones, thof squire Allworthy hath made a 
gentleman of him, lie was not so good as myself by- 
birth : for thof I am a poor body, I am an honest 
person's child, and my father and mother were mar- 
ried, which is more than some people can say, as 
high as they hold their heads. Mary-, come up ! I 
assure you, my dirty cousin I thof his skin be ao 
white, and to be sure it is the most whitest that ever 
was seen, I am a Christian as well as he, and nobodj 
can say that I am base born : my grandfather was a 
clergyman,* and would have been very angry, I be- 
lieve, to have thought any of his family should have 
taken up with Molly Seagrim's dirty leavings." 

Perhaps Sophia might have suffered her maid to 
run on in this manner, from wanting sufficient spirits 
to stop her tongue, which the reader may probably 
conjecture was no very easy task ; for certainly there 
were some passages in her speech which were far 
from being ( agreeable to the lady. However, she 
now checked the torrent, as there seemed no end of 
its flowing. " I wonder," says she, " at your assur- 
ance in daring to talk thus of one of my father's 
friends. As to the wench, I order you never to 
mention her name to me. And with regard to 
the young gentleman's birth, those who can say 
nothing more to his disadvantage, may as well he 
silent on that head, as 1 desire you will be for the 
future." 

" I am sorry I have offended your ladyship," an- 
swered Mrs. Honour. " I am sure I hate Molly 
Seagrim as much as your ladyship can ; and as for 

* Tht* in the second person of low condition whom we ha*« 
recorded in urn hutory to have sprung from the clergy. It b 
to be how*» such instance* will, in future age». wWn mom 
provision U nude for the families of the inferior clergy, 
-in be thought at r~ 
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abusing aquire Jones, I can call all the servants in : 
tne house to witness, that whenever any talk hath 
been about bastards, I have always taken his part : 
for which of you, says I to the footman, would not 
be a bastard, if he could, to be made a gentleman 
ofl And, says he, I am sure he is a very tine gen- 
tleman ; and he hath one of the whitest hands in the 
world ; for to be sure so he hath : and, says I, one 
of the sweetest temperedest, best naturedest men in 
the world he is ; and, says I, all the servants and 
neighbours all round the country loves him. And, 
to be sure, I could tell your ladyship something, but 
that I am afraid it would offend you."— " What 
could you tell me, Honour t" says Sophia. " Nay, 
ma'am, to be sure he meant nothing by it, therefore 
I would not have your ladyship be offended." — 
" Prithee tell me," says Sophia ; " I will know it 
this instant." — " Why, ma'am," answered Mrs. 
Honour, " He came into the room one day last 
week when I was at work, and there lay your lady- 
ship's muff on a chair, and to be sure he put his 
hands into it; that very muff your ladyship gave me 
but yesterday. La! says I, Mr. Jones, you will 
stretch my lady's muff, and spoil it : but he still 
kept his hands in it : and then he kissed it — 
to be sure I hardly ever saw such a kiss in my life 
as he gave it." — " I suppose he did not know 
it was mine," replied Sophia. " Your ladyship 
shall hear, ma'am. He kissed it again and again, 
and said it was the prettiest muff in the world. 
La ! sir, says I, you have seen it a hundred times. 
Yes, Mrs. Honour, cried he ; but who can see any 
thing beautiful in the presence of your lady but her- 
self 1 — Nay, that's not all neither ; but I hope your 
ladyship won't be offended, for to be sure he meant 
nothing. One day, as your ladyship was playing on 
the harpsichord to my master, Mr. Jones was sitting 
in the next room, and methought he looked melan- 
choly. La! says I, Mr. Jones, what's the matter! 
a penny for your thoughts, says I. Why, hussy, 
says he, starting up from a dream, what can I be 
thinking of, when that angel your mistress is play- 
ing 1 And then squeezing me by the hand, Oh! 
Mrs. Honour, says he, how happy will that man be ! 
— and then he sighed. Upon my troth, his breath 
is as sweet as a nosegay. — But to be sure he meant 
no harm by it. So I hope your ladyship will not 
mention a word : for he gave me a crown never to 
mention it, and made me swear upon a book, but I 
believe, indeed it was not the Bible." 

Till something of a more beautiful red than ver- 
milion be found out, I shall say nothing of Sophia's 
colour on this occasion. "Ho — nour," says she, 
" I — if you will not mention this any more to me, — 
nor to any body else, I will not betray you — I 
mean, I will not be angry ; but I am afraid of 
your tongue. Why, my girl, will you give it such 
liberties!" — "Nay, ma'am," answered she, "to 
be sure, I would sooner cut out my tongue than 
offend your ladyship. To be sure I shall never 
mention a word that your ladyship would not 
have me." — "Why I would not have you mention 
this any more," said Sophia, "for it may come to 
my father's cars, and he would be angry with 
Mr. Jones ; though I really believe, as you suy, 
he meant nothing. I should be very angry myself, 
if I imagined — ." — " Nay, ma'am," aays Honour, 
" I protest I believe he meant nothing. I thought 
he talked as if he was out of his senses ; nay, he 
said he believed he was beside himself when he had 
spoken the words. Ay, sir, says I, 1 believe so too. 
Yes, says he, Honour. — But I ask your ladyship's 
pardon ; I could tear my tongue out for offending 
you." — *' Go on," says Sophia ; •» you may mention 



any thing you have not told me before."--" Yet. 
Honour, says he (this was some time afterwards, 
when he gave me the crown), I am neither such a 
coxcomb, or such a villain, as to think of her tzi 
any other delight hut as my goddess; as such I 
will ulwajs worship and adore her while 1 have 
breath. — This was all, ma'am, 1 will be sworn, tc 
the best of my remembrance. I was in a pas*ior. 
with him myself, till I found he meant no harm." 
— "Indeed, Honour," says Sophia, "I bclictc jou 
have a real affection for ine. I was provoked "the 
other day when I gave you warning; but if you 
have a desire to stay with me, you shall." — " To be 
sure, ma'am," answered Mrs. Honour, " I shall 
never desire to part with your ladyship. To be 
sure, I almost cried my eyes out when you gave 
me warning. It would be very ungrateful in me 
to desire to leave your ladyship ; because as why, 
I should never get so good a place again. I am sure 
I would live and die with your ladyship ; for, as 
poor Mr. Jones said, happy is the man—" 

Here the dinner-bell interrupted a conversation 
which had wrought such an effect on Sophia, that 
she was, perhaps, more obliged to her bleeding in 
the morning, than she, at the time, had apprehended 
she should be. Ab to the present situation of her 
mind, I shall adhere to a rule of Horace, by not 
attempting to describe it, from despair of success. 
Most of my readers will suggest it easily to them- 
selves ; and the few who cannot, would not under- 
stand the picture, or at least would deny it to be 
natural, if ever so well drawn. 

BOOK V. 

Containing a portion of time somewhat longer 

THAN HALF A YEAR. i) . 

CHAPTER I. ~ '" ' ' 1 \ 
Of the terioui in writing, and tor what purpose it u introduced. 

Pbradventure there may be no parts in this 
prodigious work which will give the reader less 
pleasure in the perusing, than those which have 
given the author the greatest pains in composing. 
Among these probably may be reckoned those ini- 
tial essays which we have prefixed to the historical 
matter contained in every book ; and which we 
have determined to be essentially necessary to this 
kind of writing, of which we have set ourselves at 
the head. 

For this our determination we do not hold our- 
selves strictly bound to assign any reason ; it being 
abundantly suffieient that we have laid it down as a 
rule necessary to be observed in all prosai-comi-epic 
writing. Who ever demanded the reasons of that 
nice unity of time or place which is now established 
to be so essential to dramatic poetry t What critic 
hath been ever asked, why a play may not contain 
two days as well as one! Or why the audience (pro- 
vided they travel, like electors, without any expense) 
may not be wafted fifty miles as well as five 1 Hath 
any commentator well accounted for the limitation 
which an ancient critic hath set to the drama, which 
he will have contain neither more nor less than five 
acts! Or hath any one living attempted to explain 
what the modern judges of our theatres mean by 
that word low; by which they have happily suc- 
ceeded in banishing all humour from the stage, and 
have made the theatre as dull as a drawing-room! 
Upon all these occasions the world seems to have 
embraced a maxim of our law, vis. cuicunque in arte 
sua perito credendum est: for it seems perhaps diffi- 
cult to conceive that any one should have had 
enough of impudence to lay down dogmatics! rule* 
in any art or science without the least foundation. 
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In such cuses, therefore, we arc apt to conclude 
there arc sound and good reasons at the bottom, 
though we are unfortunately not able to see so far. 

Mow, in reality, the world have paid too great a 
compliment to critics, and have imagined them men 
of much greater profundity than they really are. 
From this complaisance, the critics have been em- 
boldened to assume a dictatorial power, and have so 
far succeeded, that they have now become the 
masters, and have the assurance to give luws to 
those authors from whose predecessors they originally 
received them. 

The critic, rightly considered, is no more than the 
clerk, whose office it is to transcribe the rules and 
laws laid down by those great judges whose vast 
strength of genius hath placed them in the light of 
legislators, in the several sciences over which they 
presided. This office was all which the critics of 
old aspired to ; nor did they ever dare to advance 
a sentence, without supporting it by the authority 
of the judge from whence it was borrowed. 

But in process of time, and in ages of ignorance, 
the clerk began to invade the power and assume the 
dignity of his master. The laws of writing were no 
longer founded on the practice of the author, but 
on the dictates of the critic. The clerk became the 
legislator, and those very peremptorily gave laws 
whose business it was, at first, only to transcribe 
them. 

Hence arose an obvious, and perhaps an unavoid- 
able error ; for these critics being men of shallow 
capacities, very easily mistook mere form for sub- 
stance. They acted as a judge would, who should 
adhere to the lifeless letter of law, and reject the 
spirit. Little circumstances, which were perhaps 
accidental in a great author, were by these critics 
considered to constitute his chief merit, and trans- 
mitted as essentials to be observed by all his succes- 
sors. To these encroachments, time and ignorance, 
the two great supporters of imposture, gave autho- 
rity ; and thus many rules for good writing have 
been established, which have not the least founda- 
tion in truth or nature ; and which commonly serve 
for no other purpose than to curb and restrain ge- 
nius, in the same manner as it would have restrain- 
ed the dancing-master, had the many excellent trea- 
ties on that art laid it down as an essential rule that 
every man must dance in chains. 

To avoid, therefore, all imputation of laying 
down a rule for posterity, founded only on the au- 
thority of ipse dirit, — for which, to say the truth, 
we have not the profoundest veneration, — we Bhall 
here wave the privilege above contended for, and 
proceed to lay before the reader the reasons which 
have induced us to intersperse these several digres- 
sive essays in the course of this work. 

And here we shall of necessity be led to open a 
new vein of knowledge, which, if it hath been dis- 
covered, hath not, to our remembrance, been 
wrought on by any ancient or modern writer. 
This vein is no other than that of contrast, which 
runs through all the works of the creation, and may 
probably have a large share in constituting in us 
the idea of all beauty, as well natural as artificial : 
for what demonstrates the beauty and excellence of 
any thing but its reverse t Thus the beauty of day, 
and that of summer, is set off by the horrors of 
night and winter. And, I believe, if it was possible 
for a man to have seen only the two former, he would 
have a very imperfect idea of their beauty. 

But to avoid too serious an air ; can it be doubted, 
hut that the finest woman in the world would lose 
all benefit of her charms in the eye of a man who 
had never »»cn one of another cast? The ladies 



themselves seem so sensible of this, that they ate all 
industrious to procure foils : nay, they will become 
foils to themselves ; for I have observed (at Bath 
particularly) that they endeavour to appear as ugly 
as possible in the morning, in order to set off that 
Oeauty which they intend to show you in the evening. 

Most artists have this secret in practice, though 
some, perhaps, have not much studied the theory. 
The jeweller knows that the finest brilliant requires 
a foil ; and the painter, by the contrast of his figures, 
often acquires great applause. 

A great genius among us will illustrate this matter 
fully. I cannot, indeed, range him under any gene- 
ral head of common artists, as he hath a title to be 
placed among those 

Inventat qvi vitam escoluere per artet. ' 
Who by invented arte have life improved. 
I mean here the inventor of that most exquisite 
entertainment, called the English Pantomime. 

This entertainment consisted of two parts, which 
the inventor distinguished by the names of the serious 
and the comic. The serious exhibited a certain num- 
ber of heathen gods and heroes, who were certainly 
the worst and dullest company into which an audi- 
ence was ever introduced ; and (which was a secret 
known to few) were actually intended so to be, in 
order to contrast the comic part of the entertain- 
ment, and to display the tricks of harlequin to the 
better advantage. 

This was, perhaps, no very civil use of such per- 
sonages : but the contrivance was, nevertheless, in- 
genious enough, and had its effect. And this will 
now plainly appear, if, instead of serious and comic, 
we supply the words duller and dullest ; for the 
comic was certainly duller than any thing before 
shown on the stage, and could be set off only by 
that superlative degree of dulness which composed 
the serious. So intolerably serious, indeed, were 
these gods and heroes, that harlequin (though the 
English gentleman of that name is not at all related 
to the French faintly, for he is of a much more seri- 
ous disposition) was always welcome on the stage, 
as he relieved the audience from worse company. 

Judicious writers have always practised tins art of 
contrast with great success. I have been surprised 
that Horace should cavil at this art in Homer ; but 
indeed he contradicts himself in the very next line : 

Iudiqnnr quandoquf limit dorm>lat Hoir.erut, 
rerun oprrt in longo fnt ett obrepere t„mn*m, 

I irrievc if e'er groat Homer chance to »leep. 
Yet slumbers on louj; works have right to creep. 

For we are not here to understand, as perhaps 
some have, that an author actually falls asleep while 
he is writing. It is true, that readers are too apt to 
be so overtaken ; but if the work was as long as any 
ofOldmixon, the author himself is too well enter- 
tained to be subject to the least drowsiness. He is, 
as Mr. Pope observes, 

Sleepless' himself to give his reider* sleep. 

To say the truth, these soporific parts are so many 
scenes of serious artfully interwoven, in order to 
contrast and set off the rest ; and this is the true 
meaning of a late facetious writer, who told the 
public that whenever he was dull they might be 
assured there was a design in it. 

In this light, then, or rather in this darkness, I 
would have the reader to consider these initial 
essays. And after this warning, if he shall be of 
opinion that he can find enough of serious in other 
parts of this" history, he may pass over these, in 
which we profess to be laboriously dull, and begin 
the following books at the second chapter. 
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CHAPTER II. 

In vliirh Mr. /one* receives many friendly vtxtU during his 
cooiioemeac with some flue touches of the passion of love 
•carve visible to the naked eye. 

Tom Jones had many visitor* during his confine- 
ment, though some, perhaps, were not very agree- 
able to him. Mr. Airworthy saw him almost every 
day; but though he pitied Tom's sufferings, and 
greatly approved the gallant behaviour which had 
occasioned them ; yet he thought this was a favour- 
able opportunity to bring him to & sober sense of 
his indiscreet conduct ; and that wholesome advice 
for that purpose could never be applied at a more 
proper season than at the present, when the mind 
was softeneft by pain and sickness, and alarmed by 
danger; and when its attention was unembarrassed 
with those turbulent passions which engage us in 
the pursuit of pleasure. 

At all seasons, therefore, when the good man was 
nlone with the youth, especially when the latter was 
totally at ease, he took occasion to remind him of 
his former miscarriages, but in the mildest and ten- 
derest manner, and only in order to introduce the 
caution which he prescribed for his future beha- 
viour ; on which alone," he assured him, " would 
depend his own felicity, and the kindness which he 
miirht yet promise himself to receive at the hands 
of his father by adoption, unless he should hereafter 
forfeit his good opiniou : for as to what had past," 
he said, •« it should be all forgiren and forgotten. 
He therefore advised him to make a good use of this 
accident, that so in the end it might prove a visita- 
tion for his own good." 

Thwackum was likewise pretty assiduous in his 
visits; and he too considered a sick-bed to be a 
convenient scene for lectures. His style, however, 
was more severe than Mr. Allworthy's : he told his 
pupil, " That he ought to look on his broken limb 
as a judgment from heaven on his sins. That it 
would become him to be daily on his knees, pour- 
ing forth thanksgivings that he had broken his arm 
only, and not his neck ; which latter," he said, 

was very probably reserved for some future occa- 
sion, and that, perhaps, not very remote. For his 
part," he said, " he had often wondered some 
judgment had not overtaken him before ; but it 
might be perceived by this, that divine punishments, 
though slow, are always sure." Hence likewise he 
advised him, «' to foresee, with equal certainty, the 
greater evils which were yet behind, and which were 
as sure as this of overtaking him in his state of 
reprobacy. These are," said he, " to be averted 
only by such a thorough and sincere repentance as 
is not to be expected or hoped for from one so 
abandoned in his youth, and whose mind, I am 
afraid, is totally corrupted. It is my duty, how- 
ever, to exhort you to this repentance, though I too 
well know all exhortations will be vain and fruitless. 
But liberati animam me am. I can accuse my own 
conscience of no neglect ; though it is at the same 
time with the utmost concern I see you travelling on 
to certain misery in this world, and to as certain 
damnation in the next." 

Square talked in a very different .train ; he said, 

Such accidents as a broken bone were below the 
consideration of a wise man. That it was abund- 
antly sufficient to reconcile the mind to any of these 
mischances, to reflect that they are liable" to befal 
the wisest of mankind, and are undoubtedly for the 
good of the whole." He said, it was a mere abuse 
»f words to call those things evils, in which there 
was no moral unfitness : that pain, which was the 



worst consequence of such accidents, was the mos» 
contemptible thing in the world;" with rr-ore 01 
the like sentences, extracted out of the second book 
of Tully's Tusculan questions, and from the great 
lord Shaftesbury. In pronouncing these he was one 
day so eager, that he unfortunately bit his tongue ; 
and in such a manner, that it not only put an end 
to his discourse, but created much emotion in him, 
and caused him to mutter an oath or two : but what 
was worst of all, this accident gave Thwackum, who 
was present, and who held all such doctrine to be 
heathenish and atheistical, an opportunity to clap a 
judgment on his back. Now this was done with so 
malicious a sneer, that it totally unhinged (if I may 
so Bay) the temper of the philosopher, which the bite 
of his tongue had somewhat ruffled ; and as he was 
disabled from venting his wrath at his lips, he had 
possibly found a more violent method of revenging 
himself, had not the surgeon, who was then luckily 
in the room, contrary to his own interest, inter- 
posed and preserved the peace. 

Mr. Blifil visited his friend Jones but seldom, and 
never alone. This worthy young man, however, 
professed much regard for him, and as great concern 
at his misfortune ; but cautiously avoided any inti- 
macy, lest, as he frequently hinted, it might conta- 
minate the sobriety of his own character : for which 
purpose he had constantly in his mouth that proverb 
in which Solomon speaks against evil communica- 
tion. Not that he was so bitter as Thwackum; 
for he always expressed some hopes of Tom's re- 
formation ; «' which," he said, " the unparalleled 
goodness shown by his uncle on this occasion, must 
certainly effect in one not absolutely- abandoned 
but concluded, «« if Mr. Jones ever offends hereafter, 
I shall not be able to say a syllable in his favour." 

As to squire Western, he was seldom out of the 
sick-room, unless when he was engaged either in 
the field or over his bottle. Nay, he would some- 
times retire hither to take his beer, and it was not 
without difficulty that he was prevented from forcing 
Jones to take his beer too: for no quack ever held 
his nostrum to be a more general panacea than he 
did this ; which, he said, had more virtue in it than 
was in all the physic in an apothecary's Bhop. He 
was, however, by much entreaty, prevailed on to 
forbear the application of this medicine ; but from 
serenading his patient every hunting morning with 
the horn under his window, it was impossible to 
withhold him ; nor did he ever lay aside that halloo, 
with which he entered into all companies, when he 
visited Jones, without any regard to the sick person's 
being at that time either awake or asleep. 

This boisterous behaviour, as it meant no harm, 
so happily it effected none, and was abundantly 
compensated to Jones, as soon as he was able to 
sit up, by the company of Sophia, whom the squire 
then brought to visit him ; nor was it, indeed, long 
before Jones was able to attend her to the harp- 
sichord, where she would kindly condescend, for 
hours together, to charm him with the most deli- 
cious music, unless when the squire thought proper 
to interrupt her, by insisting on Old Sir 8imon, or 
some other of his favourite pieces. 

Notwithstanding the nicest guard which Sophia 
endeavoured to set on her behaviour, she could not 
avoid letting some appearances now and then slip 
forth : for love may again be likened to a disease in 
this, that when it is denied a vent in one part, it will 
certainly break out in another. What her lips, 
therefore, concealed, her eyes, her blushes, and 
many little involuntary actions, betrayed. 

One day, when Sophia was playing on the harps! 

K 2 
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chord, snil Jones was atttcJing, the squire «"ame 
into the room, crying, " There, Tom, I have had 
n battle for thee below Btairs with thick parson 
Thwaekum. He hatli been a telling AUworthy, 
before my face, tliat the broken bone was a judg- 
ment upon thee, D — n it, says I, how can that be'! 
Did he not come bf it in defence of a young woman 1 
A judgment indeed Pox, if he never doth any- 
thing worse, he will go to heaven sooner than all 
the parsons in the country. He hath more reason 
to glory in it than to be ashamed of it." — " Indeed, 
sir," says Jones, " I have no reason for either; but 
if it preserved Miss Western, I shall olwajs think it 
the happiest accident of my life." — "And to gu," 
said the squire, " to zet AUworthy against thee vor 
it ! D — n un, if the parson had unt his petticoats 
on, I should have lent uu o flick ; for I love thee 
dearly, my boy, and d — n me if there is anything in 
my power which I won't do for thee. Sha't take 
thy choice of all the horses in my stable to-morrow 
morning, except only the Chevalier and Miss Slouch." 
Jones thanked him, but declined accepting the offer. 
" Nay," added the squire, M sha't ha the sorrel marc 
that Sophy rode. She cost me Hfty guineas, and 
comes six years old this grass." " If she had cost 
me a thousand," cries Jones passionately, " I would 
have given her to the dogs." " Pooh ! pooh !" an- 
swered Western: "What! because she broke thy 
arm t Shouldst forget and forgive. I thought hadst 
been more a man than to bear malice against a 
dumb creature." — Here Sophia interposed, and put 
an end to the conversation, by desiring her father's 
leave to play to him ; a request which he never re- 
fused. 

The countenance of Sophia had undergone more 
than one change during the foregoing speeches ; and 
probably she imputed the passionate resentment 
which Jones had expressed against the mare, to a 
different motive from that from which her father 
had derived it. Her spirits were at this time in a 
visible flutter ; and she played so intolerably ill, that 
had not Western soon fallen asleep, he must have 
remarked it. Jones, however, who was sulficicntly 
awake, and was not without an ear, any more than 
without eyes, made some observations ; which being 
joined to all which the reader may remember to 
have passed formerly, gave him pretty strong assur- 
ances, when he came to reflect on the whole, that 
nil was not well in the tender bosom of Sophia ; an 
opinion which many young gentlemen will, I doubt 
not, extremely wonder at his not having been well 
confirmed in long ago. To confess the truth, he 
had rather too much diffidence in himself, and was 
not forward enough in seeing the advances of a young 
lady ; a misfortune which can be cured only by that 
early town education, which is at present so gene- 
tally in fashion. 

When these thoughts had fully taken possession 
of Jones, they occasioned a perturbation in his mind, 
which, in a constitution less pure and firm than his, 
might have been, at such a season, attended with 
very dangerous consequences. He was truly sensi- 
ble of the great worth of Sophia. He extremely 
liked her person, no less admired her accomplish- 
ments, and tenderly loved her goodness. In reality, 
as he had never once entertained any thought of 
possessing her, nor had ever given the least volun- 
tary indulgence to his inclinations, he had a much 
stronger passion for her than he himself was ac- 
quainted with. His heart now brought forth the 
full secret, at the same time that it assured him the 
adorable object returned his affection. 



CHAPTER III. 
Which all whe have uo h«»rt will think to contain mnch ado 
about nothing. 

The reader will perhaps imagine, the sensations 
which now arose in Jones to have been so sweet 
and delicious, th.it they would rather tend to pro- 
duce a cheerful serenity in the mind, than any of 
those dangerous effects "which we have mentioned; 
but in fact, sensations of this kind, however deli- 
cious, are, at their first recognition, of a very tumul- 
tuous nature, and have very little of the opiate in 
them. They were, moreover, in the present case, 
embittered with certain circumstances, which being 
mixed with sweeter ingredients, tended altogether 
to compose a draught that might be teoncd bitter- 
sweet ; than which, as nothing can bP more disa- 
greeable to the palate, so nothing, in the metaphori- 
cal sense, can be so injurious to the mind. 

For first, though he had sufficient foundation to 
flatter himself in what he had observed in Sophia, 
he was not yet free from doubt of misconstruing 
compassion, or at best esteem, into a warmer regard. 
He was far from a sanguine assurance that Sophia 
had any such affections towards him, as might pro- 
mise his inclinations that harvest, which, if they 
were encouraged and nursed, they would finally 
grow up to require. Besides, if he could hope to 
find no bar to his happiness from the daughter, he 
thought himself certain of meeting an effectual bar 
in the father; who, though he was a country squire 
in his diversions, was perfectly a man of the world 
in whatever regarded his fortune; had th? mostvio- 
lent affection for his only daughter, and had often 
signified, in his cups, the pleasure he -proposed in 
seeing her married to one of the richest men in the 
county. Jones was not so vain and senseless a cox- 
comb as to expect, from any regard which Western 
had professed for him, that he would ever be in- 
duced to lay aside these views of advancing his 
daughter. He well knew, that fortune is generally 
the principal, if not the sole consideration, which 
operates on the best of parents in these matters : for 
friendship makes us warmly espouse the interest of 
others ; but it is very cold to the gratification of 
their passions. Indeed, to feel the happiness whic h 
may result from this, it is necessary we should pos- 
sess the passion ourselves. As he had therefore 
no hopes of obtaining her father's consent ; so he 
thought to endeavour to succeed without it, and by 
such means to frustrate the great point of Mr. Wes- 
tern's life, was to make a very ill use of his hospitality , 
and a very ungrateful return to the many little favours 
received (however roughly) at his hands. If he saw 
such a consequence with horror and disdain, how- 
much more was he shocked with what regarded M r. 
AUworthy ; to whom, as he had more than filial obli- 
gations, so had he for him more than filial piety ! 
He knew the nature of that good man to be so averse 
to any baseness or treachery, that the least attempt 
of such a kind would make the sight of the guilty- 
person for ever odious to his eyes, and his name a 
detestable sound in his ears. The appearance of 
such insurmountable difficulties was sufficient to 
have inspired liim with despair, however ardent his 
wishes had been ; but even these were controlled 
by compassion for another woman. The idea of 
lo>ely Molly now intruded itself before him. He 
had sworn eternal constancy in her arms, and she 
had as often vowrd never to outlive his deserting 
her. He now saw her in all the most shocking tkjs- 
tures of death ; nay, he considered all the miseries 
of prostitution to which she would be liable, and of 
which he would be doubly the occasion ; first 
seducing, and then by deserting her; for he well 
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knew the hatred whlth all her neighbours, and even 
her own Bisters, bore her, and how ready they would 
all be to tear her to pieces. Indeed, he had exposed 
her to more envy than shame, or rather to the latter 
by means of the former : for many women abused 
her for being a whore, while they envied her her 
lover, and her finery, and would have been them- 
selves glad to have purchased these at the same 
rate. The ruin, therefore, of the poor girl must, he 
foresaw, unavoidably attend his deserting her ; and 
this thought stung him to the soul. Poverty and 
distress seemed to him to give none a right of aggra- 
vating those misfortunes. The meanness of her 
condition did not represent her misery as of little 
consequent in his eyes, nor did it appear to justify, 
or even to palliate his guilt, in bringing that misery 
upon her. But why do I mention justification t 
His own heart would not sutler him to destroy a 
human creature who he thought loved him, and had 
to that love sacrificed her innocence. His own good 
heart pleaded her cause ; not as a cold venal advo- 
cate, but as one interested in the event, and which 
must itself deeply share in all the agonies its owner 
brought on another. 

When this powerful advocate had sufficiently 
raised the pity of Jones, by painting poor Molly in 
all the circumstances of wretchedness; it artfully 
called in the assistance of another passion, and re- 
presented the girl in all the amiable colours of youth, 
health, and beauty; as one greatly the object of 
desire, and much more so, at least to a good mind, 
from being, at the same time, the object of compas- 
sion. 

Amidst these thoughts, poor Jones passed a long 
■leepless night, and in the morning the result of the 
whole was to abide by Molly, and to think no more 
of Sophia. 

In this virtuous resolution he continued all the 
next day till the evening, cherishing the idea of 
Molly, and driving Sophia from his thoughts ; but 
in the fatal evening, a very trifling accident set all 
his passions again on float, and worked so total a 
change in his mind, that we think it decent to com- 
municate it in a fresh chapter. 



CHAPTER IV. 

A little chapter, io which in eonUiuwl a little incident. 

Among other visitants, who paid their compliments 
to the young gentleman in his confinement, Mrs. 
Honour was one. The reader, perhaps, when he 
reflects on some expressions which have formerly 
dropt from her, may conceive that she herself had 
a very particular affection for Mr. Jones ; but, in 
reality, it was no such thing. Tom was a handsome 
young fellow; and for that species of men Mrs. 
Honour had some regard ; but this was perfectly in- 
discriminate ; for having been crossed in the love 
which she bore a certain nobleman's footman, who 
had basely deserted her after a promise of marriage, 
she had so securely kept together the broken remains 
of her heart, that no man had ever since been able 
to possess himself of any single fragment. She 
viewed all handsome men with that equal regard 
and benevolence which a sober and virtuous mind 
bears to all the good. She might indeed be called a 
lo^er of men, as Socrates was a lover of mankind, 
preferring one to another for coporeal, as he for 
mental qualifications; but never carrying this pre- 
ference so far as to :ause any perturbation in the 
philosophical serenity of her temper. 

The day after Mr. Jones had that conflict with 
himself which we have sen in the preceding chap- 
ter, Mis. Honour came into his room, and finding 



him alone, began in the following manner: — " La, 
sir, where do you think 1 have been! I warrants 
you, you would not guess in fifty years ; but if you 
did guess, to be sure I must not tell you neither." — 
" Nay, if it be something which you must not tell 
me," said Jones, I shall have the curiosity to inquire, 
ami I know you will not be so barbarous as to refuse 
me." — I don't know," cries Bhe, why I should 
refuse you neither, for that matter ; for to be sure 
you won't mention it any more. And for that 
matter, if you knew where I have been, unless you 
knew what I have been about, it would not signify 
much. Nay, I don't sec why it should be kept a 
secret for my part ; for to be sure she is the best lady 
in the world." Upon this, Jones began to beg 
earnestly to be let into this secret, and faithfully 
promised not to divulge it. She then proceeded 
thus : — " Why you must know, sir, my young lady 
sent me to inquire after Molly Seagrim, and to 
sec whether the wench wanted any thing; to be 
sure, I did not care to go, methinks ; but servants 
must do what they are ordered.— How could you 
undervalue yourself so, Mr. Jones 1 — So my lady bid 
me go and carry her some linen, and other things. 
She is too good. If such forward sluts were sent 
to Bridewell, it would he better for them. I told 
my lady, says I, madam, your la'ship is encouraging 
idleness." — " And was my Sophia so good t" says 
Jones. " My Sophia, I assure you ! marry come 
up!" answered Honour. " And yet if you knew 
all, — indeed, if I was as Mr. Jones, I should look a 
little higher than such trumpery as Molly Seagrim." 
M What do you mean by these words," replied 
Jones, «« If I knew alii" « I mean what I mean," 
says Honour. " Don't you remember putting your 
hands in my lady's muff oncet I vow I could 
almost find in my heart to tell, if I was certain my 
lady would never come to the hearing on't." Jones 
then made several solemn protestations. And Ho- 
nour proceeded, — " then to be sure, my lady gave 
me that muff; and afterwards, upon hearing \* hat 

you had done " " Then you told her what I had 

done !" interrupted Jones. " If I did, sir," answered 
she, " you need not be angry with me. Many's the 
man would have given his head to have had my 
lady told, if they had known, — for, to be sure, ihe 
biggest lord in the land might be proud — hut, I 
protest, I have a great mind not to tell you." Jones 
fell to entreaties, and soon prevailed on her to go on 
thus. M You must know then, sir, that my lady had 
given this muff to me ; but about a day or two after 
I had told her the story, she quarrels with her new 
muff, and to be sure it is the prettiest that ever wai 
seen. Honour, says she, this is an odious muff ; it 
is too big for me; I can't wear it : till I can get 
another, you must let me have my old one again, 
and you may have this in the room on't — for she's a 
good lady, and scorns to give a thing and take a 
thing, I promise you that. So to be sure I fetched it 
her back again, and, I believe, she hath worn it upon 
her arm almost ever since, and I warrants hath given 
it many a kiss when nobody hath seen her." 

Here the conversation was interrupted by Mr. 
Western himself, who came to summon Jones to the 
harpsichord ; whither the poor young fellow went 
all pale and trembling. This Western observed, 
but, on seeing Mrs. Honour, imputed it to a wrong 
cause; and having given Jones a hearty curse be- 
tween jest and earnest, he bid him beat abroad, and 
not poach up the game in his warren. 

Sophia looked this evening with more than usual 
beauty, and we may believe it was no small addition 
to her charms, in '.he eye of Mr. Jones, that she now 
honocned to have on her right arm this very muff. 
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She w&s playing one of her father's favourite tune*, 
' be was leaning on her chair, when the mutT fell 
over her fingers, and put her out. This so discon- 
certed the squire, that he snatched the muff from 
her, and with a hearty curse threw it into the fire. 
Sophia Instantly started up, and with the utmost 
eagerness recovered it from the flames. 

Though this incident will probably appear of little 
consequence to many of our readers ; yet, trifling 
aa it was, it had so violent an effect on poor Jones, 
that we thought it our duty to relate it. In reality, 
there are many little circumstances too often omitted 
by injudicious historians, from which events of the 
utmost importance arise. The world may indeed 
be considered as a vast machine, in which the great 
wheels are originally set in motion by those which 
are very minute, and almost imperceptible to any but 
the strongest eyrs. 

Thus, not all the charms of the incomparable 
Sophia ; not all the dazzling brightness, and languish- 
ing softness of her eyes ; the harmony of her voice, 
and of her person ; not sll her wit, good-humour, 
greatness of mind, or sweetness of disposition, had 
been able so absolutely to conquer and enslave the 
heart of poor Jones, as this little incident of the muff. 
Thus the poet sweetly sings of Troy — 

—Cnptique dulit Uichrynittpte coacti 
Quit nequr Tt/didei, nee Ixinitfrm ArhiVtl. 
Son anni dumuere decern, nun mitle Carina". 

What Diomede or Thetis' jrrenur son 

A thoiiftand *hiu», nor ten years' niegv had done. 

FaUe tear*, and fawning word* the city won. 

The citadel of Jones was now taken by surprise. 
All those considerations of honour nnd prudence 
which our hero had lately with so much military 
wisdom placed as guards over the avenues of his 
heart, ran away from their posts, and the god of love 
marched in, in triumph. 



CHAPTER V. 

A very long chapter, containing a very great incident. 

Rlt though this victorious deity easily expelled his 
■vowed enemies from the heart of Jones, he found 
it more difficult to supplant the garrison which he 
himself had placed there. To lay aside all allegory, 
the concern for what must become of poor Moliy 
greatly disturbed and perplexed the mind of the 
worthy youth. The superior merit of Sophia totally 
eclipsed, or rather extinguished, all the beauties of 
the poor girl ; but compassion instead of contempt 
succeeded to love. He was soon convinced the girl 
had placed all her affections, and all her prospect of 
future happiness, in him only. For this he had, he 
knew, given sufficient occasion, by the utmost pro- 
fusion of tenderness towards her: a tenderness 
which he had taken every means to persuade her he 
would always maintain. She, on her side, had 
assured him of her firm belief in bis promises, and 
had with the moat solemn vows declared, that on his 
fulfilling or breaking these promises it depended 
whether she should be the happiest or most miser- 
able of womankind. And to be the author of this 
highest degree of misery to a human being, was a 
thought on which he could not bear to ruminate a 
single moment. He considered this poor girl as 
having sacrificed to him everything in her little 
power; as having been at her own expense the object 
of his pleasure ; as sighing and languishing for him 
even at that very instant. Shall then, says he, 
my recovery, for which she hath so ardently wished ; 
shall my presence, which she hath so eagerly ex- 
pected, instead of giving her that joy with which 
•he hath flattered herself, cast ler at once down into 



misery and despair 1 Can I be itch a villain 1 
Here, when the genius of poor Molly seemed trium- 
phant, the love of Sophia towards bim, which now 
appeared no longer dubious, rushed upon his mind, 
and bore away every obstacle beibre it. 

At length it occurred to him, that he might pos- 
sibly be able to make Molly amends another way ; 
namely, by giving her a sum of money. This, ne- 
vertheless, he almost despaired of her accepting, 
when he recollected the frequent tnd vehement as- 
surances he had received from her, that the w orld 
put in balance with him would make her no amends 
for his loss. However, her extreme poverty, and 
chiefly her egregious vanity (somewhat of which hat'i 
been already hinted to the reader), gav# him son e 
little hope, that, notwithstanding all her avowed 
tenderness, she might in time be brought to content 
herself with a fortune superior to her expectation, 
and which might indulge her vanity, by setting her 
above all her equals. He resolved therefore to take 
the first opportunity of making a proposal of this 
kind. 

One day, accordingly, when his arm was so well 
recovered that he could walk easily with it slung in 
a sash, he stole forth, at a season when the squire 
was engaged in his field exercises, and visited his 
fair one. Her mother and sisters, whom he found 
taking their tea, informed him first that Molly was 
not at home ; but afterwards the eldest sister ac- 
quainted him, with a malicious smile, that she was 
above stairs a-bed. Tom had no objection to this 
situation of his mistress, and immediately ascended 
the ladder which led towards her bedchamber ; but 
when he come to the top, he, to his great surprise, 
found the door fast ; nor could he for some time 
obtain any answer from within ; for Molly, as she 
herself afterwards informed him, was fast asleep. 

The extremes of grief and joy have been remarked 
to produce very similar effects ; and when either of 
these rushes on us by surprise, it is apt to create 
such a total perturbation and confusion, that we ai r 
often thereby deprived of the use of all our faculties. 
It cannot therefore be wondered at, that the unex- 
pected sight of Mr. Jones should so strongly operate 
on the mind of Molly, and should overwhelm lu t 
with such confusion, that for some minutes she was 
unable to express the great raptures, with which 
the reader will suppose she was affected on this oc- 
casion. As for Jones, he was so entirely possessed, 
and as it were enchanted, by the presence of his 
beloved object^ that he for a while forget Sophia, 
and consequently the principal purpose of his visit. 

This however soon recurred to his memory ; and 
after the first transports of their meeting were over, 
he found means by degrees to introduce a discourse 
on the fatal consequences which must attend their 
amour, if Mr. Allworthy, who had strictly forbidden 
him ever seeing her more, should discover that he 
still carried on this commerce. Such a discovery, 
which his enemies gave him reason to think would 
be unavoidable, must, he said, end in his ruin, nnd 
consequently in hers. Since therefore their hard 
fates had determined that they must separate, ho 
advised her to boar it with resolution, and swore 
he would never omit any opportunity, through the 
course of his life, of showing her the sincerity of his 
affection, by providing for her in a manner beyond 
her utmost expectation, or even beyond her wishes, 
if ever that should be in his power ; concluding n! 
last, that she might soon find some man w ho would 
marry her, and who would n \ke her much happier 
than "she could be by leading w disreputable life w iih 
him. 

Molly remained a few moments in silence, ami 
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than bunting into a flood of tears, she began to 
upbraid him in the following words : » And this is 
your love for me, to forsake me in this manner, 
now you have ruined me! How often, when I haTe 
told you that all men are false and perjury like, and 
grow tired of us as soon as ever they have had their 
wicked wills of us, how often have you bwoto you 
would never forsake me ! And can you be surh a 
perjury man after alii What signifies all the riches 
in the world to me without you, now you have 
gained my heart, so you have — you have — ? Why 
do you mention another man to me f I can never 
love any other man as long as I live. All other 
men are nothing to me. If the greatest squire in 
all the country would come a suiting to me to-mor- 
row, I would not give my company to him. No, I 
shall always hate and despise the whole sex for your 
*ake." — 

She was proceeding thus, when an accident put a 
stop to her tongue, before it had run out half its 
career. The room, or rather garret, in which Molly 
lay, being up one pair of stairs, that is to say, at the 
top of the house, was of a sloping figure, resembling 
the great Delta of the Greeks. The English reader 
may perhaps form a better idea of it, by beiug told 
that it was impossible to stand upright any where 
but in the middle. Now, as this room wanted the 
conveniency of a closet, Molly had, to supply that 
defect, nailed up an old rug againrt the rafters of the 
house, which inclosed a little hole where her best 
apparel, such as the remains of that sack which we 
have formerly mentioned, some caps, and other things 
with which she had lately provided herself, were 
hung up and secured from the dust. 

This inclosed place exactly fronted the foot of the 
bed, to which, indeed, the rug hung so near, that it 
served in a manner to supply the want of curtains. 
Now, whether Molly, in the agonies of her rage, 
pushed this rug with her feet; or Jones might touch 
it : or whether the pin or nail gave way of its own 
accord, I am not certain ; but as Molly pronounced 
those last words, which are recorded above, the 
wicked rug got loose from its fastening, and disco- 
vered everj thing hid behind it ; where among other 
female utensils appeared — (with shame I write it, 
and with sorrow will it be read)— the philosopher 
Square, in a posture (for the place would not near 
admit his standing upright) as ridiculous as can pos- 
sibly be conceived. 

The posture, indeed, in which he stood, was not 
greatly unlike that of a soldier who is tied neck and 
heels ; or rather resembling the attitude in which we 
often see fellows in the public streets of London, who 
are not suffering but deserving punishment by so 
standing. He had a nightcap belonging to Molly 
on his head, and his two large eyes, the moment the 
rug fell, stared directly at Jones ; so that when the 
idea of philosophy was added to the figure now dis- 
covered, it would have been very difficult for any 
spectator to have refrained from immoderate laughter. 

I question not but the surprise of the reader will 
be here equal to that of Jones ; as the suspicions 
which must arise from the appearance of this wise 
and grave man in such a place, may seem so incon- 
sistent with that character which he hath, doubtless, 
maintained hitherto, in the opinion of every one. 

But to confess the truth, this inconsistency is rather 
imaginary than real. Philosophers arc composed of 
flesh and blood as well as other human creatures ; 
and however sublimated and refined the theory of 
these may be, a little practical frailty is as incident 
to them as to other mortals. It is, indeed, in theory 
only, and not in practice, as we have before hinted, 
that consists the difference: for though such great 



V 

beings think much betUr and more wisely, thty 
always act exactly like other men. They know ve.y 
well how to subdue all appetites and passions, anil 
to despise both pain and pleasure ; and this know- 
ledge at r ords much delightful contemplation, and is 
easily acquired ; but the practice would be vexatious 
and troublesome ; and, therefore, the same wisdom 
which teaches them to know this, teaches them to 
avoid carrying it into execution. 

Mr. Square happened to be at church on that 
Sunday, when, as the reader may be pleased to re- 
member, the appearance of Molly in her sack had 
caused all that disturbance. Here he first observed 
her, and was so pleased with her beauty, that he 
prevailed with the young gentlemen to change their 
intended ride that evening, that he might pass by 
the habitation of Molly, and by that means might 
obtain a second chance of seeing her. This reason, 
however, as we did not at that time mention to any, 
so neither did we think proper to communicate it 
then to the reader. 

Among other particulars which constitute the un- 
fitness of things in Mr. Square's opinion, danger and 
difficulty were two. The difficulty therefore which 
he apprehended there might be in corrupting this 
young wench, and the danger which would accrue to 
his character on the discovery, were such Btrong dis- 
suasives, that it is probable he at first intended to 
have contented himself with the pleasing ideas which 
the sight of beauty furnishes us with. These the 
gravest men, after a full meal of serious meditation, 
often allow themselves by way of dessert : for which 
purpose, certain books and pictures find their way 
into the most private recesses of their study, and a 
certain liquorish part of natural philosophy is often 
the principal subject of their conversation. 

But when the philosopher heard, a day or two af- 
terwards, that the fortress of virtue had already been 
subd ued, he began to give a larger scope to his desires. 
His appetite was not of that squeamish kind which 
cannot feed on a dainty because another hath tasted 
it. In short, he liked the girl th» better for the want 
of that chastity, which, if she had possessed it, must 
have been a bar to his pleasures ; he pursued and 
obtained her. 

The reader will be mistaken, if he thinks Molly 
gave Square the preference to her younger lover : on 
the contrary, had she been confined to the choice of 
one only, Tom Jones would undoubtedly have been, 
of the two, the victorious person. Nor was it solely 
the consideration that two are better than one (though 
this had its proper weight) to which Mr. Square 
owed his success : the absence of Jones during his 
confinement was an unlucky circumstance ; and in 
that interval, some well chosen presents from the 
philosopher so softened and unguarded the girl's 
heart that a favourable opportunity became irresisti- 
ble, and Square triumphed over the poor remains of 
virtue which subsisted in the bosom of Molly. 

It is now about a fortnight since this conquest, 
when Jones paid the above-mentioned visit to his 
mistress, at a time when she and Square were in bed 
together. This was the true reason why the mother 
denied her as we have seen ; for as the old woman 
shared in the profits arising from the iniquity of her 
daughter, she encouraged and protected her in it to 
the utmost of her power ; but such was Hie envy and 
hatred which the elder sister bore towards Molly, 
that, notwithstanding she had some part of the 
booty, she would willingly have parted with this to 
ruin her sister and spoil her trade. Hence she had 
acquainted Jones with her being above stuirB in bed, 
iu hopes that he might have caught her in Square's 
arms. Tliis, however, Molly found means to prc- 
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vent, as the door was fastened ; which gave her an 
opportunity of conveying her lover behind that rug 
or blanket where he now was unhappily discovered. 

Square no sooner made his appearance than Molly 
flung herself back on the bed, cried out she was 
undone, and abandoned herself to despair. This 
poor girl, who was yet but a novice in her business, 
had not arrived to that perfection of assurance which 
helps off a town lady in any extremity ; and either 
prompts her with an excuse, or else inspires her to 
brazen out the matter with her husband ; who, from 
love of quiet, or out of fear of his reputation, and 
sometimes, perhaps, from fear of the gallant, who, 
like Mr. Constant in the play, wears a sword, is 
glad to shut his eyes, and content to put his horns 
in his pocket. Molly, on the contrary, was silenced 
by this evidence, and very fairly gave up a cause 
which she had hitherto maintained with so many 
tears, and with such solemn and vehement protesta- 
tions of the purest love and constancy. 

As to the gentleman behind the arras, he was not 
in much less consternation. He stood for a while 
motionless, and seemed equally at a loss what to say, 
or whither to direct his eyes. JoneB, though perhaps 
the most astonished of the three, first found his 
tongue ; and being immediately recovered from those 
uneasy sensations which Moliy by her upbraiding* 
had occasioned, he burst into a loud laughter, and 
then saluting Mr. Square, advanced to take him by 
the hand, and to relieve him from his place of con- 
finement. 

Square, being now arrived in the middle of the 
room, in which part only he could stand upright, 
looked at Jones with a very grave countenance, and 
* lid to him, *• Well, sir, I see you enjoy this mighty 
discovery, and, I dare swear, take great delight in 
the thoughts of exposing me ; but if you will consi- 
der the matter fairly, you will find you are yourself 
only to blame. I am not guilty of corrupting inno- 
cence. I have done nothing for which that part of 
the world which judges of matters by the rule of right, 
will condemn me. Fitness is governed by the nature 
of things, and not by customs, forms, or munici- 
pal laws. Nothing is indeed unfit which is not 
unnatural."— " Well reasoned, old boy," answered 
Jones; •• but why dost thou think that I should 
desire to expose thee T I promise thee, I was never 
better pleased with thee in my life ; and unless thou 
hast a mind to discover it thyself, this affair may 
remain a profound secret for me." — '* Nav, Mr. 
Jones," replied Square, 14 I would not be thought 
to undervalue reputation. Good fame is a species of 
the Kalon, and it is by no means fitting to neglect 
it. Besides, to murder one's own reputation is a 
kind of suicide, a detestable and odious vice. If you 
think proper, therefore, to conceal any infirmity of 
mine (for such I may have, since no man is perfectly 
perfect), I promise you I will not betray myself. 
Things may be fitting to be done, which are not 
fitting to be boasted of ; for by the perverse judgment 
of the world, that often becomes the subject of 
censure, which is, in truth, not only innocent but 
laudable."— «« Right!" cries Jones: "what can be 
more innocent than the indulgence of a natural 
appetite ! or what more laudable than the propagation 
of our species T" — "To be serious with you," an- 
swered Square, M I profess they always appeared so to 
me." — " And yet," said Jones, " you was of a differ- 
ent opinion when my affair with this girl was tiist 
discovered." — " Why, I must confess," says Square, 
••as the matter was misrepresented to me, by that 
parson Thwackum, I might condemn the corruption 
of innocence : it was that, sir, it was that — and that — : 
for you must kuow, Mr. Jones, in the consideration 



of fitness, very minute circumstances, sir. very minute 
circumstances cause great alteration." — " Well," 
cries Jones, "be that as it will, it shall be your own 
fault, as I have promised you, if you ever hear any 
more of this adventure. Behave kindly to the girl, 
and I will never open my lips concerning the matter 
to any one. And, Molly, do you be faithful to your 
friend, and I will not only forgive your infidelity to 
me, but will do you all the service I can." So 
saying, he took a hasty leave, and, slipping down 
the ladder, retired with much expedition. 

Square was rejoiced to find this adventure was 
likely to have no worse conclusion ; and as for 
Molly, being recovered from her confusion, she be- 
gan at first to upbraid Square with having been the 
occasion of her loss of Jones ; but that gentleman 
soon found the means of mitigating her anger, 
partly by caresses, and partly by a small nostrum 
from his purse, of wonderful and approved efficacy 
in purging off the ill humours of the mind, and in 
restoring it to a good temper. 

She then poured forth a vast profusion of tender- 
ness towards her new lover ; turned all she had said 
to Jones, and Jones himself, into ridicule ; and 
vowed, though he once had the possession of her 
person, none but Square had ever been master of 
her heart. 



CHAPTER VI. 



By comparing which with the fanner, the render m»y potsihly 
correct some rIhuk* which he hath formerly been guilty of 
in the. application of the word Love. 

The infidelity of Molly, which Jones had now dis- 
covered, would, perhaps, have vindicated a much 
greater degree of resentment than he expressed on 
the occasion; and if he had abandoned her directly 
from that moment, very few, I believe, would have 
blamed him. 

Certain, however, it is, that he saw her in the 
light of compassion ; and though his love to hei was 
not of that kind which could give him any great 
uneasiness at her inconstancy, yet was he not a little 
shocked on reflecting that he had himself originally 
corrupted her innocence ; for to this corruption he 
imputed all the vice into which she appeared now 
so likely to plunge herself. 

This consideration gave him no little uueasiueas, 
till Betty, the elder sister, was so kind, some time 
afterwards, entirely to cure him by a hint, that one 
Will Barnes, and not himself, had been \he first 
seducer of Molly ; and that the little child, which he 
had hitherto so certainly concluded to be his own, 
might very probably have an equal title, at least, to 
claim Barnes for its father. 

Jones eagerly pursued this scent when he had 
first received it ; and in a very short time was suffi- 
ciently assured that the girl had told him truth, not 
only by the confession of the fellow, but at last by 
that of Molly herself. 

This Will Barnes was a country gallant, and had 
acquired as many trophies of this kind as any ensh^n 
or attorney's clerk in the kingdom. Ht had, in- 
deed, reduced several women to a state of u'ter pro- 
fligacy, had broke the hearts of some, tnd had the 
honour of occasioning the violent deatL of one poor 
girl, who had either drowned herself, or, what was 
rather more probable, had been drowned by him. 

Among other of his conquests, this fellow had 
triumphed over the heart of Betty Seagritn. lie 
had made love to her long before Molly was jjrown 
to be a fit object of that pastime ; but had after- 
wards deserted her, and applied to her sister, with 
whom he had almost immediate success. Now 
Will had, in reality, the sole possession of Molly's 
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affection, while Jones and Square were almost 
equally sacrifices to her interests and to her pride. 

Hence had grown that implacable hatred which 
we have before seen raging in the mind of Betty ; 
though we did not think it necessary to assign this 
cause sooner, as envy itself alone was adequate to 
all the effects we have mentioned. 

Jones was become perfectly easy by possession of 
this secret with regard to Molly ; but as to Sophia, 
he was far from being in a state of tranquillity ; nay, 
indeed, he was under the most violent perturbation ; 
his heart was now, if I may use the metaphor, 
entirely evacuated, and Sophia took absolute pos- 
session of it. He loved her with an unbounded pas- 
sion, and plainly saw the tender sentiment* she had 
for him ; yet could not this assurance lessen his de- 
spair of obtaining the consent of the father, nor the 
horrors which attended his pursuit of her by any 
base or treacherous method. 

The injury which he must thus do to Mr. Western, 
and the concern which would accrue to Mr. All- 
worthy, were circumstances that tormented him all 
day, and haunted him on his pillow at night. His 
life was a constant struggle between honour and in- 
clination, which alternately triumphed over each 
other in his mind. He often resolved, in the ab- 
sence of Sophia, to leave her father's house, and see 
her no more ; and as often, in her presence, forgot 
all those resolutions, and determined to pursue her 
at the hazard of his life, and at the forfeiture of 
what was much dearer to him. 

This conflict began soon to produce very strong 
and visible effects : for he lost all his usual spright- 
liuess and gaiety of temper, and became not only 
melancholy when alone, but dejected and absent in 
company ; nay, if ever he put on a forced mirth, to 
comply with Mr. "Western's humour, the constraint 
appeared so plain, that he seemed to have been 
giving the strongest evidence of what he endeavour- 
ed to conceal by such ostentation. 

It may, perhaps, be a question, whether the art 
which he used to conceal his passion, or the means 
which honest nature employed to reveal it, betrayed 
him most : for while art made him more than ever 
reserved to Sophia, and forbad him to address any 
of his discourse to her, nay, to avoid meeting her 
eyes, with the utmost caution ; nature was no less 
busy in counterplotting him. Hence, at the ap- 
proach of the young lady, he grew pale ; and if this 
was sudden, started. If his eyes accidentally met 
hers, the blood rushed into his checks, and his 
countenance became all over scarlet. If common 
civility ever obliged him to speak to her, as to 
drink her health at table, his tongue was sure to 
faulter. If he touched her, his hand, nay his whole 
frame, trembled. And if any discourse tended, 
however remotely, to raise the idea of love, an in- 
voluntarily sigh seldom failed to steal from his 
bosom. Most of which accidents nature was won- 
derfully industrious to throw daily in his way. 

All these symptoms escaped the notice of the 
squire : but not so of Sophia. She soon perceived 
these agitations of mind in Jones, and was at no loss 
to discover the cause; for indeed she recognised it 
in her own breast. And this recognition is, I sup- 
pose, that sympathy which hath been so often noted 
in lovers, and which will sufficiently account for 
her being so much quicker-Bightcd than her father. 

But, to say the truth, there is a more simple and 
plain method of accounting for that prodigious su- 
periority of penetration which we must observe in 
some men over the rest of the human species, and 
one which will serve not only in the cape of lovers, 
but of all others. From whence is it that the 



knave is generally so quick-sighted to those symp- 
toms and operations of knavery, which often dupe 
an honest man of much better understanding t 
There surely is no general sympathy among knaves ; 
nor have they, like freemasons, any common sign 
of communication. In reality, it is only because 
they have the same thing in their heads, and their 
thoughts are turned the same way. Thus, that 
Sophia saw, and that Western did not see, t lie 
plain symptoms of love in Jones can be no wonder, 
when we consider that the idea of love never entered 
into the head of the father, whereas the daughter at 
present thought of nothing else. 

When Sophia was well satisfied of the violent 
passion which tormented poor Jones, and no less 
certain that she herself was its object, she had not 
the least difficulty in discovering the true cause of 
his present behaviour. This highly endeared him 
to her, and raised in her mind two of* the best affec- 
tions which any lover can wish to raise in a mistress 
— these were, esteem and pity — for sure the most 
outrageously rigid among her sex will excuse her 
pitying a man whom she saw miserable on her own 
account ; nor can they blame her for esteeming one 
who visibly, from the most honourable motives, 
endeavoured to smother a flame in his own bosom, 
which, like the famous Spartan theft, was preying 
upon and consuming his very vitals. Thus his 
backwardness, his shunning her, his coldness, and 
his silence, were the forwardest, the most dili- 
gent, the warmest, and most eloquent advocates ; 
and wrought so violently on her sensible and tender 
heart, that she soon felt for him all those gentle sen- 
sations which are consistent with a virtuous and 
elevated female mind. In short, all which esteem, 
gratitude, and pity, can inspire in such towards an 
agreeable man— indeed, all which the nicest deli- 
cacy can allow. In a word, she was in love with 
him to distraction. 

One day this young couple accidentally met in 
the garden, at the end of the two walks which were 
both bounded by that canal in which Jones had 
formerly risked drowning to retrieve the little bird 
that Sophia had there lost. 

This place had been of late much frequented by 
Sophia. Here she used to ruminate, with a mix- 
ture of pain and pleasure, on an incident which, 
however trifling in itself, had possibly sown the 
first seeds of that affection which was now arrived 
to such maturity in h.er heart. 

Here then this young couple met. They were 
almost close together before cither of them knew 
anything of the other's approach. A bystander 
would have discovered sufficient marks of confusion 
in the countenance of each ; but they felt too much 
themselves to make any observation. As Boon as 
Jones had a little recovered his first surprise, he 
accosted the young lady with some of the ordinary 
forms of salutation, which she in the same manner 
returned; and their conversation began, as usual, 
on the delicious beauty of the morning. Hence 
they passed to the beauty of the place, on which Jones 
launched forth very high encomiums. When they 
came to the tree whence he had formerly tumbled into 
the canal, Sophia could not help reminding him of 
that accident, and said, " I fancy, Mr. Jones, you 
have some little shuddering when you see that 
water." — " I assure you, madam," answered Jones, 
" the concern you felt at the loss of your little bird 
will always appear to me the highest circumstance 
in that adventuie. Poor little Tommy! there is 
the branch he stood upon. How could the little 
wretch have the folly to fly away from that state of 
happiness in which I had the honour to place hiuil 
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His fate was a just punishment for his ingratitude." 
— "Upon my word, Mr. Jones," said she, "your 
gallantry very narrowly escaped as severe a fate. 
Sure the remembrance must affect you." — " Indeed, 
madam," answered he, "if I have any reason to 
reflect with sorrow on it, it is, perhaps, that the 
water had not been a little deeper, by which I might 
have escaped many bitter heart-aches that Fortune 
see ins to have in store for me." — " Fie, Mr. Jones !" 
replied Sophia ; ** I am sure you cannot be in 
earnest now. This affected contempt of life is only 
an excess of your complaisance to me. You 
would endeavour to lessen the obligation of having 
twice ventured it for my sake. Beware the third 
time." She spoke these last words with a smile, 
and a softness inexpressible. Jones answered with 
a sigh, " He feared it was already too late for cau- 
tion :" and then looking tenderly and steadfastly on 
her, he cried, *• Oh, Miss Western ! can you desire 
me to livel Can you wish me so illl" Sophia, 
looking down on the ground, answered with some 
hesitation, " Indeed, Mr. Jones, I do not wish you 
ill." — "Oh, I know too well that heavenly temper," 
cries Jones, •* that divine goodness, which is beyond 
every other charm." — " Nay, now," answered she, 
I understand you not. I can stay no longer." — " I 
— I would not be understood !" cries he; '* nay, I 
can't bo understood. I know not what I say. 
Meeting you here so unexpectedly, I have been un- 
guarded : for heaven's sake pardon me, if I have 
said anything to offend you. I did not mean it. 
Indeed, I would rather have died — nay, the very 
thought would kill me." — M You surprise me," an- 
swered she. " How can you possibly think you 
have offended mel" — "Fear, madam," says he, 
easily runs kito madness ; and there is no degree 
of fear like that which I feel of offending you. 
How can I speak then t Nay, don't look angrily 
at me : one frown will destroy me. I mean nothing. 
Blame ray eyes, or blame those beauties. What am 
I saying t Pardon me if I have said too much. My 
heart overflowed. I have struggled with my love 
to the utmost, and have endeavoured to conceal a 
fever which preys on my vitals, and will, I hope, 
soon make it impossible for me ever to offend you 
more." 

Mr. Jones now fell a trembling as if he had been 
shaken with the fit of an ague. Sophia, who was in 
a situation not very different from his, answered in 
these words : " Mr. Jones, I will not affect to mis- 
understand you ; indeed, I understand you too well ; 
but, for Heaven's sake, if you have any affection 
for me, let me make the best of my way into the 
house. I wish I may be able to support myself 
thither." 

Jones, who was hardly able to support himself, 
offered her his arm, which she condescended to 
accept, but begged he would not mention a word 
more to her of this nature at present. He promised 
he would uot ; insisting only on her forgiveness of 
what love, without the leave of his will, had forced 
from him : this, she told him, he knew how to ob- 
tain by his future behaviour ; and thus this young 
pair totlered and trembled along, the lover not once 
daring to squeeze the hand of his mistress, though 
it was locked in his. 

Sophia immediately retired to her chamber, where 
Mrs. Honour and the hartshorn were summoned to 
her assistance. As to poor Jones, the only relief to 
his distempered mind was an unwelcome piece of 
news, which, as it opens a scene of different nature 
from tno«e in which the reader hath lately been 
i-ornersant, will be communicated .to him in the 
next chapter. 



CHAPTER \ II. 
In which Mr. Allworthy appears on a sick bed. 

Mr. Westbrn was become so fond of Jones that he 
was unwilling to part with him, though his arm had 
been long since cured ; and Jones, either from the 
love of sport, or from some other reason, was easily 
persuaded to continue at his house, which he did 
sometimes for a fortnight together without paying a 
single visit at Mr. Allworthy's ; nay, without ever 
hearing from thence. 

Mr. Allworthy had been for some days indisposed 
with a cold, which had been attended with a little 
fever. This he had, however, neglected ; as it was 
usual with him to do all manner of disorders which 
did not confine him to his bed, or prevent his several 
faculties from performing their ordinary functions ; 
— a conduct which we would by no means be 
thought to approve or recommend to imitation ; for 
surely the gentlemen of the iEsculapian art are in 
the right in advising, that the moment the disease 
has entered at one door, the physician should be in- 
troduced at the other : what else is meant by that 
old adage, Venienti occurrite morbot " Oppose a dis- 
temper at its first approach." Thus the doctor and 
the disease met in fair and equal conflict; whereas, 
by giving time to the latter, we often suffer him to 
fortify and intrench himself, like a French army ; so 
that the learned gentleman finds it very difficult, and 
sometimes impossible, to come at the enemv. Nav, 
sometimes by gaining time the disease applies to 
the French military politics, and corrupts nature over 
to his side, and then all the powers of physic must 
arrive too late. Agreeable to these observations was, 
I remember, the complaint of the great doctor Mi- 
saubin, who used very pathetically to lament the 
late applications which were made to his skill, saying, 
*• By gar, me believe my pation take me for de un- 
dertaker, for dey never send for me till de physicion 
have kill dem." 

Mr. Allworthy's distemper, by means of this neg- 
lect, gained such ground, that, when the increase of 
his fever obliged him to send for assistance, the 
doctor at his first arrival shook his head, wished he 
had been sent for sooner, and intimated that he 
thought him in very imminent danger. Mr. All- 
worthy, who had settled all his affairs in this world, 
and was as well prepared as it is possible for hinnan 
nature to be for the other, received this information 
with the utmost calmness and unconcern. He could, 
indeed, whenever he laid himself down to rest, say 
with Cato in the tragical poem — 

Let guilt or fear 
Dirtnrb man's re*: Cato knows neither of them ; 
Indifferent in his choice to sleep or die. 

In reality, he could say this with ten times more 
reason and confidence than Cato, or any other proud 
fellow among the ancient or modern heroes ; for he 
was not only devoid of fear, but might be considered 
as a faithful labourer when at the end of harvest he 
is summoned to receive his reward at the hands of a 
bountiful master. 

The good man gave immediate orders for all his 
family to be summoned round him. None of thrs* 
were then abroad, but Mrs. Blilil, who had been 
some time in London, and Mr. Jones, whom the 
reader hath just parted from at Mr. Western's, and 
who received this summons just as Sophia had left 
him. 

The news of Mr. Allworthy's danger (for the ser- 
vant told him he was dying) drove all thoughts of 
love out of his head. He hurried instantly into the 
chariot which was sent for him, and ordered the 
coachman to drive with all imaginable hastt ; nor did 
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the idea of Sophia, I believe, once occurred to him 
on the way. 

And now the whole family, namely, Mr. BliHl, 
Mr. Jones, Mr. Thwackum, Mr. Square, and some 
of the sonants (for such were Mr. Allworthy's orders) 
being all assembled round his bed, the good man sat 
up in it, and was beginning to sjie&k, when Blitil 
fell to blubbering, and began to express very loud 
and bitter lamentations. Upon this Mr. Allworthy 
•hook him by the hand, and said, *• Do not sorrow 
thus, my dear nephew, at the most ordinary of all 
human occurrences. When misfortunes befall our 
friends we are justly grieved ; for those are accidents 
which might often have been avoided, and which 
may seem to render the lot of one man more pecu- 
liarly unhappy than that of others; but death is 
certainly unavoidable, and is that common lot in 
which alone the fortunes of all men agree : nor is 
the time when this happens to us very material. If 
the wisest of men hath compared life to a span, 
rarely we may be allowed to consider it as a day. 
It is my fate to leave it in the evening ; but those 
who are taken away earlier have only lost a few 
hours, at the best little worth lamenting, and much 
oflener hours of labour and fatigue, of pain and sor- 
row. One of the Roman poets, I remember, likens 
our leaving life to our departure from a feast ; — a 
thought which hath often occurred to me when I 
have seen men struggling to protract an entertain- 
ment, and to enjoy the company of their friends a 
few moments longer. Alas ! how short is the most 
protracted of such enjoyments ! how immaterial the 
di (Terence between him who retires the soonest, and 
him who stays the latest ! This is seeing life in the 
best view, and this unwillingness to quit our friends 
is the most amiable motive from which we can derive 
the fear of death ; and yet the longest enjoyment 
which we can hope for of this kind is of so trivial a 
duration, that it is to a wise man truly contemptible. 
Few men, I own, think in this manner ; for, indeed, 
few men think of death till they are in its jitws. 
However gigantic and terrible an object this may- 
appear when it approaches them, they are neverthe- 
less incapable of seeing it at any distance ; nay, 
though they have been ever so much alarmed 
and frightened when they have apprehended them- 
selves in danger of dying, they are no sooner 
cleared from this apprehension than even the fears .if 
it are erased from their minds. But, alas ! he who 
escapes from death is not pardoned ; he is only re- 
prieved, and reprieved to a short day. 

" Grieve, therefore, no more, my dear child, on 
this occasion : an event which may happen every 
hour ; which every element, nay, almost every par- 
ticle of matter that surrounds us is capable of pro- 
ducing, and which must and will most unavoidably 
reach us all at last, ought neither to occasion our 
surprise nor our lamentation. 

" My physician having acquainted me (which I 
take very kindly of him) that I am in danger of 
leaving you all very shortly, I have determined to 
say a few words to you at this our parting, before 
my distemper, which I End grows very fast upon me, 
puts it out of my power. 

" But I shall waste my strength too much. I in- 
tended to speak concerning my will, which, though 
I have settled long ago, I think proper to mention 
such heads of it as concern any of you, that I may 
have the comfort of perceiving you are all satisfied 
with the provision I have there made for you. 

" Nephew Blitil, I leave you the heir to my whole 
estate, except only 500/. a-year, which is to revert to 
you aller the death of your mother, and except 
one other estate of 500/. a-year, and the sura of 



6000/., which I have bestowed in the following 
manner : 

" The estate of 500/. a-year I have given to yon, 
Mr. Jones : and as I know the inconvenience which 
attends the want of ready money, I have added 
1000/. in specie. In this I know not whether I 
have exceetled or fallen short of your expectation. 
Perhaps you wUl think I have given you too little, 
and the world will be as ready to condemn me for 
giving you too muc h ; but the latter censure I des- 
pise ; and as to the former, unless you should enter- 
tain that common error which I have often heard in 
my life pleaded as an excuse for a total want of 
charity, namely, that instead of raising gratitude by 
voluntary acts of bounty, we are apt to raise demands, 
which of all others are the most boundless and most 
difficult to satisfy. — Pardon me the bare mention of 
this ; I will not suspect any such thing." 

Jones dung himself at his benefactor's feet, and 
taking eagerly hold of his hand, assured him hU 
goodness to him, both now and all other times, had 
so infinitely exceeded not only his merit but his 
hopes, that no words could express his sense of it. 
" And I assure you, sir," said he, " your present 
generosity hath left me no other concern than for 
the present melancholy occasion. Oh, my friend . 
ray father ! " Here his words choked him, and ho 
turned away to hide a tear which was starting from 
his eyes. 

Allworthy then gently squeezed his hand, and 
proceeded thus : " I am convinced, my child, that 
you have much goodness, generosity, and honour, 
in your temper : if you will add prudence and reli- 
gion to these, you must be happy; for the three 
former qualities, I admit, make you worthy of hap- 
piness, but they are the latter ouly which will put 
you in possession of it. 

" One thousand pound I have given to you, Mr. 
Thwackum ; a sum I am convinced which greatly 
exceeds your desires, as well as your wants. How- 
ever, you will receive it as a memorial of my friend- 
ship ; and whatever superfluities may redound to 
you, that piety which you so rigidly maintain will 
instruct you how to dispose of them. 

" A like sum, Mr. Square, I have bequeathed to 
you. This, I hope, will enable you to pursue your 
profession with better success than hitherto. I have 
often observed with concern, that distress is more 
apt to excite contempt than commiseration, espe- 
cially among men of business, with whom poverty is 
understood to indicate want of ability. But the 
little I have been able to leave you will extricate you 
from those difficulties with which you have formerly 
struggled ; and then I doubt not but you will meet 
with sufficient prosperity to supply what a man of 
your philosophical temper will require. 

M I find myself growing faint, so I shall refer you 
to my will for my disposition of the residue. My 
servants will there find some tokens to remember mo 
by ; and there are a few charities which, I trust, my 
executors will see faithfully performed. Bless you 
all. I am setting out a little before you." — 

Here a footman came hastily into the room, and 
•aid there was an attorney from Salisbury who had 
a particular message, which he said he must com- 
municate to Mr. Allworthy himself: that he seemed 
in a violent hurry, and protested he had so much 
business to do, that, if he could cut himself into four 
quarters, all would not be sufficient. 

•« Go, child," said Allworthy to Blitil, *' see what 
the gentleman want*. I am not able to do any busi- 
ness now, nor can he have any with me, in which 
you arc uot at present more concerned than mysolf. 
Besides, I really am — I am incapable of sc.dng au/ 
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one at present, or of any longer attention." He 
then saluted them again ; but said lie should be now 
glad to compose himself a little, rinding that he had 
too much exhausted his spirits in discourse. 

Some of the company shed tears at their parting ; 
and even the philosopher Square wiped his eyes, 
albeit unused to the milling mood. As to Mrs. 
Wilkins, she dropt her pearls as fast as the Arabian 
trees their medicinal (rums ; for this was a ceremo- 
nial which that gentlewoman never omitted on a 
yropcr occasion. 

After this Mr. Allworthy again laid himself down 
•n his pillow, and endeavoured to compose himself 
to rest. 

CHAPTER VIII. 
CoaUlaing matter rather natural than pleasing. 

Besides grief for her master, there was another 
source for that briny stream which so plentifully 
rose above the two mountainous cheek-bones of the 
housekeeper. She was no Booner retired, than she 
began to mutter to herself in the following pleasant 
strain : " Sure master might have made some differ- 
ence, mcthinks, between me and the other servants. 
I suppose he hath left me mourning ; but, i'fackins ! 
if that be all, the devil shall wear it for him, for me. 
I'd have hi* worship know I am no beggar. I have 
saved five hundred pound in his service, and after 
all to be used in this manner. — It is a fine encou- 
ragement to servants to be honest ; and to be sure, if 
I have taken a little something now and then, others 
have taken ten times as much ; and now we are all 
put in a lump together. If so be that it be so, the 
legacy may go to the devil with him that gave it. 
No, I won't give it up neither, because that will 
please some folks. No, I'll buy the gayest gown I 
can get, and dance over the old curmudgeon's grave 
in it. This is my reward for taking his part so often, 
when all the country have cried shame of him, for 
breeding up his bastard in that manner , but he is 
going now where he must pay for all. It would 
have become him better to have repented of his sins 
on his death-bed, tl an to glory in them, and give 
away his estate out of his own family to a misbegot- 
ten child. Found in his bed, forsooth! a pretty 
story! ay, ay, those that hide know where to rind. 
Lord forgive >im ! I warrant he hath many more 
bastards to answer for, if the truth was known. One 
comfort is, they will all be known where he is a 
going now. — • The servants will find some token to 
remember me by.' Those were the very words ; I 
shall never forget them, if I was to live a thousand 
years. Ay, ay, I shall remember you for huddling 
me among the servants. One would have thought 
he mijrht have mentioned my name as well as that of 
Square ; but he is a gentleman forsooth, though he 
had not clothes on his back when he came hither 
tirtit. Many come up with such gentlemen ! though 
he hath lived here this many years, I don't believe 
there is arrow a servant in the house ever saw the 
colour of his money. The devil shall wait upon 
such a gentleman for me." Much more of the like 
kind she muttered to herself ; but this taste shall 
suflk-e to the reader. 

Neither Thwaekum nor Square were much better 
satisfied with their legacies. Though they breathed 
not their resentment so loud, yet from the discon- 
tent which appeared in their countenances, as well 
us from the following dialogue, we collect that no 
great pleasure reigned in their mindj. 

About an hour after they hail left the rick room, 
Square met Thwaekum in t'te hall and accosted 



him thus : " Well, sir, hare you heard any newt of 
your friend since we parteo from himt" — "If you 
mean Mr. Allworthy," answered Thwaekum, "I think 
you might rather give him the appellation of your 
friend ; for he seems to me to have deserved that 
title." — " The title is as good on your side," replied 
Square, *• for his bounty, such as it is, hath been 
equal to both." — " I should not have mentioned it 
first," cries Thwaekum, " but since you begin, I 
must inform you I am of a different opinion. There 
is a wide distinction between voluntary favours and 
rewards. The duty I have done in his family, and 
the care I have taken in the education of his two 
boys, are services for which some men might have 
expected a greater return. I would not have you 
imagine I am therefore dissatisfied ; for St. Paul 
hath taught me to be content with the little I have. 
Had the modicum been less, I should have known 
my duty. But though the Bcripture obliges mc to 
remain contented, it doth not enjoin me to shut my 
eyes to my own merit, nor restrain me from seeing 
when I am injured by an unjust comparison." — 
" Since you provoke me," returned Square, that 
injury is done to me ; nor did I ever imagine Mr. 
Allworthy had held my friendship so light, as to put 
me in balance with one who received his wages. I 
know to what it is owing ; it proceeds from those 
narrow principles which you have been so long en- 
deavouring to infuse into him, in contempt of every- 
thing which is great and noble. The beauty and 
loveliness of friendship is too strong for dim eyes, 
nor can it be perceived by any other medium than 
that unerring rule of right, which you have so often 
endeavoured to ridicule, that you have perverted 
your friend's understanding." — " I wish," erica 
Thwaekum, in a rage, «■ I wish, for the sake of his 
soul, your damnable doctrines have not perverted 
his faith. It is to this I impute his present beha- 
viour, so unbecoming a Christian. Who but an 
atheist could think of leaving the world without hav- 
ing first made up his account 1 without confessing 
his sins, and receiving that absolution which he knew 
he had one in the house duly authorised to give him t 
He will feel the want of these necessaries wheu it 
is too late, when he is arrived at that place where 
there is wailing and gnashing of teeth. It is then 
he will find in what mighty stead that heathen god- 
dess, that virtue, which y ou and all other deists of 
the age adore, will stand him. He will then sum- 
mon his priest, when there is none to be found, and 
will lament the want of that absolution, without 
which no sinner can be safe." — " If it be so mate- 
rial," says Square, " why don't you present it him 
of your own accord V — "It hath no virtue," cries 
Thwaekum, " but to those who have sufficient grace 
to require it. But why do I talk thus to a heathen 
and an unbeliever 1 It was you that taught him this 
lesson, for which you have been well rewarded in 
this world, as I doubt not your disciple will soon be 
in the other." — " I know not what y ou mean by re- 
ward," said Square ; "but if you hint at that pitiful 
memorial of our friendship, which he hath thought 
fit to bequeath me, I despise it ; and nothing but the 
unfortunate situation of my circumstances should 
prevail on me to accept it." 

The physician now arrived, and began to inquire 
of the two disputants, how we all did above stairs t 
" In a miserable way," answered Thwaekum. ** It 
is no more than I expected," cries the doctor : " but 
pray what symptoms have appeared since I left you V' 
— " No good ones, I am afraid," replied Thwaekum : 
" after what past at our departure, I think there wer* 
little hopes." The bodily physician, perhaps, mm- 
understood the rurcr of souls ; and before they earn* 
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to an explanation, Mr. Blifil came to them with a 
most melancholy countenance, and acquainted them 
that he brought sad news, that hia mother wan 
dead at Salisbury ; that she had been seized on the 
road home with the pout in her head and stomach, 
which had carried her off in a few hours. «* (Jood- 
lack-a-day !" nays the doctor. One cannot answer 
for events ; but I wish I had been at hand, to have 
been called in. The gout is a distemper which it is 
difficult to treat ; yet I have been remarkably suc- 
cessful in it." Thwackum and Square both con- 
doled with Mr. Blifil for the loss of his mother, which 
the one advised him to bear like a man, and the 
other like a Christian. The young gentleman said 
he knew very well we were nil mortal, and he would 
endeavour to submit to his loss as well as he could. 
That he could not, however, help complaining a 
little against the peculiar severity of his fate, which 
brought the news of so great a calamity to him by 
surprise, and that at a time when he hourly expected 
the severest blow he was capable of feeling from the 
malice of fortune. He said, the present occasion 
would put to the test those excellent rudiments which 
he had learnt from Mr. Thwackum and Mr. Square ; 
and it would be entirely owing to them, if he was 
enabled to survive such misfortunes. 

It was now debated whether Mr. Allworthy should 
be informed of the death of his sister. This the 
doctor violently opposed ; in which, I believe, the 
whole college would agree with him : but Mr. Blifil 
said, he had received such positive and repeated 
orders from his uncle, never to keep any seciet from 
him for fear of the disquietude which it might give 
him, that he durst not think of disobedience, what- 
ever might be the consequence. He said, for his 
part, considering the religious and philosophic tem- 
per of his uncle, he could not agree with the doctor 
in his apprehensions. He was therefore resolved 
to communicate it to him ; for if his uncle reco- 
vered (as he heartily prayed he might) he knew he 
would never forgive an endeavour to keep a secret 
of this kind from him. 

The physician was forced to submit to these re- 
solutions, which the two other learned gentlemen 
very highly commended. So together moved Mr. 
Blifil and the doctor toward the sick room ; where 
the physician first entered, and approached the bed, 
in order to feel his patient's pulse, which he had no 
sooner done, than he declared he was much better ; 
that the lust application had succeeded to a miracle, 
and hail brought the fever to intermit : so that, he 
said, there appeared now to be as little danger as he 
bail before apprehended there were hopes. 

To say the truth, Mr. Allworthy' ■ situation had 
never been so bad as the great caution of the doctor 
had represented it; but as a wise general never 
despises his enemy, however inferior that enemy's 
force may be, so neither doth a wise physician ever 
despise a distemper, however inconsiderable. As 
the former preserves the same strict discipline, 
places the same guards, and employs the same 
scouts, though the enemy be never so weak ; so the 
latter maintains the same gravity of countenance, 
and shakes his head with the same significant air, 
let the distemper be never so trifling. And both, 
among many other good ones, may assign this solid 
reason for their conduct, that by these means the 
greater glory redounds to them if they gain the 
•victory, and the less disgrace, if by any unlucky ac- 
cident they should happen to be conquered. 

Mr. Allworthy had no sooner lifted up his eyes, 
and thanked Heaven for these hopes of his recovery, 
than Mr. Blifil drew near, with a very dejected 
aspect, and baring applied his handkerchief to hia 



eye, either to wipe away his tears, or to do ai Ovid 
somewhere expresses himself on auother occasion. 

Si nuUutrrit, tamtn exmtti nullum. 

If there In- none, thin wipe away that none, 

he communicated to his uncle what the reader hatk 
been just before acquainted with. 

Allworthy received the news with concern, with 
patience, and with resignation. He dropt a tender 
tear, then composed his countenance, and at last 
cried, The Lord's will be done in every thing." 

He now inquired for the messenger; but Blifil 
told him, it had been impossible to detain him a 
moment ; for he appeared by the great hurry he was 
in to have some business of importance on his hands : 
that he complained of being hurried and driven and 
torn out of his life, and repeated many times, that 
if he could divide himself into four quarters, he 
knew how to dispose of every one. 

Allworthy then desired Blifil to take care of the 
funeral. He said, he would have his sister deposited 
in his own chapel ; and as to the particulars, he left 
them to his own discretion, only mentioning the 
person whom he would have employed on this oc- 
casion. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Which, aroonj other thiujr*. may serve as a comment on that 
saying of .lCachiue*. that " drunkenneiw shows the mind or 
a man, as a mirror reflects his (irrson." 

Tub reader may perhaps wonder at hearing no- 
thing of Mr. Joues in the last chapter. In fact, his 
behaviour was so different from that of the persons 
there mentioned, that we choose not to confound his 
name with theirs. 

When the good man had ended his speech, Jones 
was the last who deserted the room. Thence he re- 
tired to his own apartment, to give vent to his con- 
cern ; but the restlessness of his mind would not 
suffer him to remain long there ; he slipped softly 
therefore to Allworthy's chamber-door, where he 
listened a considerable time without hearing any 
kind of motion within, unless a violent snoring, 
which at last his fears misrepresented as groans. 
This so alarmed him, that he could not forbear en- 
tering the room ; where he found the good man in 
the bed, in a sweet composed sleep, and his nurse 
snoring in the above-mentioned hearty manner, at 
the bed's feet. He immediately took the only me- 
thod of silencing this thorough bass, whose music he 
feared might disturb Mr. Allworthy; and then 
Bitting down by the nurse, he remained motionless 
till Blifil and the doctor came in together, and waked 
the sick man, in order that the doctor might feel 
his pulse, and that the other might communicate to 
him that piece of news, which, had Jones been ap- 
prised of it, would have had great difficulty of finding 
its way to Mr. Allworthy's ear at such a season. 

When he first heard Blifil tell his uncle this story, 
Jones could hardly contain the wrath which kindled 
in him at the other's indiscretion, especially as the 
doctor shook his head, and declared his unwilling- 
ness to have the matter mentioned to his patient. 
But as his passion did not so fai deprive him of all 
use of his understanding, as to hide from him the 
consequences which any violent expression towards 
Blifil might have on the sick, this apprehension 
stilled his rage at the present ; and he grew after- 
wards so satisfied with finding that his news had, in 
fact, produced no mischief, that he suffered his anger 
to die in his own bosom, without ever mentioning it 
to Blifil. 

The physician dined that day at Mr. Allworthy's; 
and having after dinner visited his patient, he re- 
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turned (o the company, and told them, that he had 
now the satisfaction to say, with assurance, that his 
patient was out of all danger : that he had brought 
his fever to a perfect intermission, and doubted not 
by throwing in the bark to prevent its return. 

This account so pleased Jones, and threw him 
into Buch immoderate excess of rapture, that he 
might be truly said to be drunk with joy, —an in- 
toxication which greatly forwards the effects of 
wine ; and as he was very free too with the bottle 
on this occasion (for he drank many bumpers to the 
doctor's health, as well as to other toasts) he be- 
came very soon literally drunk. 

Jones had naturally violent animal spirits : these 
being set on float and augmented by the spirit 
of wine, produced most extravagant effects. He 
kissed the doctor, and embraced him with the most 
passionate endearments ; swearing that next to Mr. 
Allworthy himself, he loved him of all men living. 
" Doctor," added he, you deserve a statue to be 
erected to you at the public expense, for having 
preserved a man, who is not only the darling of 
all good men who know him, but a blessing to 
society, the glory of his country, and an honour to 
human nature. D— u me if I don't love him better 
than my own soul." 

" More shame for you," cries Thwackum. "Though 
I think you have reason to love him, for he hath 
provided very well for you. And perhaps it might 
have been better for some folks that he had not 
lived to sec just reason of revoking his giA." 

Jones now looking on Thwackum with incon- 
ceivable disdain, answered, " And doth thy mean 
soul imagine that any such considerations could 
weigh with me t No, let the earth open and swal- 
low her own dirt (if I had millions of acres I would 
say it) rather than swallow up my dear glorious 
friend." 

Quit detidtrio tit pudor out modus 
la- — ' " 



The doctor now interposed, and prevented the 
effects of a wrath which was kindling between Jones 
and Thwackum ; after which the former gave a 
loose to mirth, sang two or three amorous songs, and 
fell into every frantic disorder which unbridled joy 
is apt to inspire ; but so far was he from any dispo- 
sition to quarrel, that he was ten times better 
humoured, if possible, than when he was sober. 

To say the truth, nothing is more erroneous than 
the common observation, that men who arc ill- 
natured and quarrelsome when they arc drunk, are 
very worthy persons when they are sober : for drink, 
in reality, doth not reverse nature, or create passions 
in men which did not exist in them before. It takes 
away the guard of reason, and consequently forces 
us to produce those symptoms which many, when 
sober, have art enough to conceal. It heightens 
and inflames our passions (generally indeed that 
passion which is uppermost in our mind), so that j 
the angry temper, the amorous, the generous, the 
irood-humoured, the avaricious, and all other dispo- 
sitions of men, are in their cups heightened and ex- 
posed. 

And yet as no nation produces so many drunken 
quarrels, especially among the lower people, as 
England (for indeed with them to drink and to h'ght 
together are almost synonymous terms), I would 
not, methinks, have it thence concluded, that the 
English arc the worst-naturcd people alive. Pcr- 
hnps the love of glory only is at the bottom of this ; 



• " What modesty or measure ran tv\ l>ou 
III .r> dear a friend '" Th* «ord drtiderium 
Msilv UannUt.-d. It inrlutU* our de»ir# of enjoying o.ir friend 
tfiatu. and the grM when attend* that tain. 



so that the fair conclusion seems to be, that oti 
countrymen have more of that love, and more 01 
bravery, than any other plebeians. And this the 
rather, as there is seldom any thing ungenerous, 
unfair, or ill-natured, exercised on these occasions: 
nay, it is common for the combatants to expreu 
good-will for each other even at the time of the 
conflict ; and as their drunken mirth generally ends 
in a battle, so do most of their battles end in friend- 
ship. 

But to return to our history. Though Jones 
had shown no design of giving offence, yet Mr. Blitil 
was highly offended at a behaviour which was so 
inconsistent with the sober and prudent reserve of 
his own temper. He bore it too with the greater 
impatience, as it appeared to him very indecent at 
this season ; " When," as he said, the house was a 
house of mourning, on the account of his dear 
mother ; and if it had pleased Heaven to give him 
some prospect of Mr. Allworthy's recovery, it 
would become them better to express the exulta- 
tions of their hearts in thanksgiving, than in 
drunkenness and riot ; which were properer methods 
to increase the Divine wrath, than to avert it." 
Thwackum, who had swallowed more liquor than 
Jones, but without any ill effect on his brain, 
seconded the pious harangue of Blitil ; but Square, 
fur reasons which the reader may probably guess, 
was totally silent. 

Wine had not so totally overpowered Jones, as to 
prevent his recollecting Mr. BlifU's loss, the mo- 
ment it was mentioned. As no person, therefore, 
was more ready to confess and condemn his own 
crro rs, he offered to shake Mr. Blifil by the hand, 
and begged his pardon, saying, " His excessive joy 
for Mr. AUworthy's recovery had driven every other 
thought out of his mind." 

Blifil scornfully rejected his hand ; and with much 
indignation answ'ered, It was little to be wondered 
at, if tragical spectacles made no impression on the 
blind ; but, for his part, he had the misfortune to 
know who his parents were, and consequently munt 
be affected with their loss." 

Jones, who, notwithstanding his good humour, 
had 6ome mixture of the irascible in his constitution, 
leaped hastily from his chair, and catching hold ol 
BlifU's collar, cried out, " D— n you for a rascal, do 
you insult me with the misfortune of my birth ?" 
Ho accompanied these words with such rough ac- 
tions, that they soon got the better of Mr. lilifil's 
peaceful temper ; and a scuffle immediately eusued, 
which might have produced mischief, had it not 
been prevented by the interposition of Thwackum 
and the physician; for the philosophy of Square 
rendered him superior to all emotions, and he very 
calmly smoked his pipe, as was his custom in all 
broils, unless when he apprehended some danger of 
having it broke in his mouth. 

The combatants being now prevented from exe- 
cuting present vengeance on each other, betook 
themselves to the common resources of disappointed 
rage, and vented their wrath in threats and defiance. 
In this kind of conflict, Fortune, which, in the per- 
sonal attack, seemed to incline to Jones, was now 
altogether as favourable to his enemy. 

A truce, nevertheless, was at length agreed on, 
by the mediation of the neutral parties, and the 
whole company again sat down at the table ; where 
Jones being prevailed on to ask pardon, and Blifil to 
give it, peace was restored, and every thing seemed 
in statu quo. 

But though the quarrel was, in all appearance, 
perfectly reconciled, the good-humour which had 
been interrupted by it, was by uo 
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Ail merriment was now at an end, and the subse- 
quent discourse consisted only of grave relations of 
matters of fact, and of as pave observations upon 
them ; a species of conversation, in which, though 
there U much of dignity and instruction, there is but 
little cntertaiumec*. A9 we presume therefore to 
convey only this last to the reader, we shall pass by 
whatever was said, till the rest of the company 
having by degrees dropped off, left only Square and 
the physician together ; at which time the conversa- 
tion was a little heightened by some comments on 
what had happened between the two young gentle- 
men ; both of whom th<3 doctor declared to be no 
better than scoundrels; to which appellation the 
philosopher, very sagaciously shaking his head, 
agreed 



CHAPTER X. 

Showing the truth of many observation* of Ovid, and of other 
more grave writers, who have proved, beyond contradiction, 
that wine u often the forerunner of incontinency. 

Jones retired from the company, in which we have 
seen him engaged, into the fields, where he intended 
to cool himself by a walk in the open air before he 
attended Mr. Allworthy. There, whilst he renewed 
those meditations on his dear Sophia, which the 
dangerous illness of his friend and benefactor had 
for some time interrupted, an accident happened, 
which with sorrow we relate, and with sorrow doubt- 
less will it be read ; however, that historic truth to 
which we profess so inviolable an attachment, obliges 
us to communicate it to posterity. 

It was now a pleasant evening in the latter end 
of June, when our hero was walking in a most de- 
licious grove, where the gentle breezes fanning the. 
leaves, together with the sweet trilling of a murmur- 
ing stream, and the melodious notes of nightingales, 
formed all together the most enchanting harmony. 
In this scene, so sweetly accommodated to love, he 
meditated on his dear Sophia, While his wanton 
fancy roved unbounded over all her beauties, and 
his lively imagination painted the charming maid in 
various ravishing forms, his warm heart melted with 
tenderness ; and at length, throwing himself on the 
ground, bv the side of a gently murmuring brook, 
he broke forth into the following ejaculation: 

" O Sophia, would Heaven give thee to my arms, 
how blest would be my condition ! Curst be that 
fortune which seta a distance between us. Was I 
but possessed of thee, one only suit of rags thy whole 
estate, is there a man on earth whom I would envy! 
How contemptible would the brightest Circassian 
beauty, drcst in all the jewels of the Indies, appear 
to my eyes! But why do I mention another woman! 
Could I think my eyes capable of looking at any 
other with tenderness, these hands should tear them 
from my head. No, my Sophia, if cruel fortune 
separates us for ever, my soul shall doat on thee 
alone. The chastest constancy will I ever preserve 
to thy image. Though I should never have posses- 
sion of thy charming person, still shalt thou alone 
have possession of my thoughts, my love, my soul. 
Oh ! ray fond heart is so wrapt in that tender bosom, 
that the brightest beauties would for me have no 
charms, nor would a hermit be colder in their em- 
braces. Sophia, Sophia alone shall be mine. What 
raptures are in that name ! I will engrave it on 
every tree." 

At these words he started up, and beheld — not 
his Sophia — no, nor a Circassian maid richly and 
elegantly attired for the grand seignior's soraglio. 
No ; without a gown, in a shift that was somewhat 
of the coarsest, and none of die cleanest, oedewed 



likewise with some odoriferous effluvia, the produce 
of the day's labour, with a pitchfork in her hand, 
Molly Scagrim approached. Our hero had his pen- 
knife in his hand, which he had drawn for the 
before-mentioned purpose of caning on the bark ; 
when the girl coming near him, cried out with a 
smile, " You don't intend to kill me, squire, I hope !" 
— " Why should you think I would kill you 1" an- 
swered Jones. " Nay," replied she, ** after your 
cruel usage of me when I saw you last, killing me 
would, perhaps, be too great kindness for me to 
expect." 

Here ensued a parley, which, as I d« not think 
myself obliged to relate it, I shall oraic. It is suffi- 
cient that it lasted a full quarter of an hour, at the 
conclusion of which they retired into the thickest 
part of the grove. 

Some of my readers may be inclined to think 
this event unnatural. However, the fact is true; 
and perhaps may be sufficiently accounted for by 
suggesting, that Jones probably thought one woman 
better than none, and Molly as probably imagined 
two men to be better than one. Besides the before- 
mentioned motive assigned to the present behaviour 
of Joucs, the reader will be likewise pleased to re- 
collect in his favour, that he was not at this time 
perfect master of that wonderful power of reason, 
which so well enables grave and wise men to subdue 
their unruly passions, and to decline any of these 
prohibited amusements. Wine now had totally 
subdued this power in Jones. He was, indeed, 
in a condition, in which, if reason had interposed, 
though only to advise, she might have received the 
answer which one CleostrntiiH gave many years ago 
to a silly fellow, who asko 1 him, if he was not 
ashamed to be drunk! " Are not you," said Cleo- 
stratus, " ashamed to admonish a drunken man!" — 
To say the truth, in a court of justice, drunkenness 
must not be an excuse, yet in a court of conscience 
it is greatly so; and therefore Aristotle, who com- 
mends the laws of Pittacus, by which drunken men 
received double punishment for their crimes, allows 
there is more of policy than justice in that law. 
Now, if there are any" transgressions pardonable 
from drunkenness, they are certainly such as Mr. 
Jones was at present guilty of; on which head I 
could pour forth a vast profusion of teaming, if I 
imagined it would either entertain my reader, or 
teach him any thing more than he knows already. 
For his sake therefore I shall keep my learning to 
myself, and return to my history. 

"it hath been observed, that Fortune seldom doth 
things by halves. To say truth, there is no end to 
her freaks whenever she is disposed to gratify or 
displease. No sooner had our hero retired with his 
Dido, but 

Speiunram Tllinl dux et divimut tandem 
Deve*i»nt 

the parson and the young squire, who were taking a 
serious walk, arrived at the stile which leads into 
the grove, and the latter caught a view of the lovers 
just as they were sinking out of sight. 

Blifil knew Jones very well, though he was at 
above a hundred yards' distance, and he was as posi- 
tive to the sex of his companion, though not to the 
individual person. He started, blessed himself, and 
uttered a very solemn ejaculation, 

Thwackum expressed some surprise at these sud- 
den emotions, and asked the reason of them. To 
which Blifil answered, " He was certain he had 
teen a fellow and a wench retire together among the 
bushes, which he doubted not was with some wicked 
purpose." As to the name of Jonet, he thought 
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proper to conce»i it, and why he did so must be left 
to the judgment of the sagacious reader; for we 
never choose to assign motives to the actions of men, 
when there is any possiotlity of our being mistaken. 

The parson, who was not only strictly chaste in 
his own person, but a great enemy to the opposite 
vio- in all others, tired at this information. He de- 
sired Mr. Blifil to conduct him immediately to the 
place, which a9 he approached he breathed forth 
vengeance mixed with lamentations ; nor did he re- 
frain from casting some oblique reflections on Mr. 
All worthy ; insinuating that the wickedness of the 
country was principally owing to the encourage- 
ment he had given to vice, by having exerted such 
kindness to a bastard, and by having mitigated that 
just and wholesome rigour of the law which allots a 
very severe punishment to loose wenches. 

The way through which our hunters were to pass 
in pursuit of their game was so beset with briers, 
that it greatly obstructed their walk, and caused 
besides such a rustling, that Jones had sufficient 
warning of their arrival before they could surprise 
him ; nay, indeed, so incapable was Thwackum of 
concealing his indignation, and such vengeance did 
he mutter forth every step he took, that this alone 
must have abundantly satisfied Jones that he 
'to use the language of sportsmen) found sitting 
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CHAPTER XI. 



.s which a simile in Mr. Vope'a period of a mile introduces 
as bloody a battle as cm possibly be fought without the 
i of steel or cold iron. 



As in the season of rutting (an uncouth phrase, 
by which the vulgar denote that gentle dalliance, 
which in the well-wooded* forest of Hampshire, 
passes between lovers of the ferine kind), if, while 
the lofty-crested stag meditates the amorous sport, 
a couple of puppies, or any other beasts of hostile 
note, should wander so near the templo of Venus 
Ferina that the fair hind should shrink from the 
place, touched with that somewhat, either of fear or 
frolic, of nicety or skittishness, with which nature 
hath bedecked all females, or hath at least instructed 
them how to put it on ; lest, through the indelicacy 
of males, the Samian mysteries should be pried into 
by unhallowed eyes : for, at the celebration of these 
-ights, the female priestess cries out with her in 
Virgil (who was then, probably, hard at work on 
celebration), 

— — Promt, o proeul ftte.^rofani; 



Far hence I 

The sibyl cry'd, and from the grove abstain. 

DarDEK. 

If, I say, while these sacred rites, which are in com- 
mon to genus omne animantium, are in agitation be- 
tween the stag and his mistress, any hostile beasts 
should venture too near, on the first hint given by 
the frighted hind fierce and tremendous rushes forth 
the stag to the entrance of the thicket ; there stands 
he sentinel over his love, stamps the ground with 
his foot, and with his horns brandished aloft in air, 
proudly provokes the apprehended foe to combat. 

Thus, and more terrible, when he perceived the 
enemy's approach, leaped forth our hero. Many a 
step advanced he forwards, in order to conceal the 
trembling hind, and, if possible, to secure her re- 
treat. And now Thwackum, having first darted 
some livid lightning from his fiery eyes, began to 
thunder forth, " Fie upon it ! Fie upon it ! Mr. Jones. 
Is it possible you should be the person! " — M You 

• This is an ambiguous phrav, and mav mean either ■ 
wsll clothed with wood, or well itript of it. 



see, answered Jones, "it is possible I should be 
here." — "And who," said Thwackum, "is that 
wicked slut with you!" — "If I have any wicked 
slut with me," cries Jones, " it is possible I shall 
not let you know who she is." — " I command you 
to tell me immediately," says Thwackum : " and 1 
would not have you imagine, young man, that your 
age, though it hath somewhat abridged the purpose 
of tuition, hath totally taken away the authority of 
the master. The relation of the masrer and scholar 
is indelible ; as, indeed, all other relations are ; for 
they all derive their original from heaven. I would 
have you think yourself, therefore, as much obliged 
to obey me now, as when I taught you your tirst 
rudiments." — "I believe you would," cries Jones ; 
" but that will not happen, unless you had the same 
birchen argument to convince me." — " Then I must 
tell you plainly," said Thwackum, " I am resolved to 
discover the wicked wretch." — " And I must tell 
you plainly," returned Jones, «« I am resolved you 
shall not." Thwackum then offered to advance, 
and Jones laid hold of his arms ; which Mr. Bliril 
endeavoured to rescue, declaring, " he would not see 
his old master insulted." 

Jones now finding himself engaged with two, 
thought it necessary to rid himself of one of his an- 
tagonists as soon as possible. He therefore applied 
to the weakest first ; and, letting the parsou go,- he 
directed a blow at the young squire's breast, which 
luckily taking place, reduced him to measure Iub 
length on the ground. 

Thwackum was so intent on the discovery, that, 
the moment he found himself at liberty, he stepped 
forward directly into the fern, without any great 
consideration of what might in the mean time befal 
his friend ; but he had advanced a very few paces 
into the thicket, before Jones, having defeated lili- 
fil, overtook the parson, and dragged him backward 
by the skirt of his coat. 

This parson had been a champion in his youth, 
and had won much honour by his fist, both at school 
and at the university. He had now indeed, for a 
great number of years, declined the practice of that 
noble art ; yet was his courage full as strong as his 
faith, and his body no less strong than either. He 
was moreover, as the reader may perhaps have con- 
ceived, somewhat irascible in his nature. When he 
looked back, therefore, and saw his friend stretched 
out on the ground, and found himself at the same 
time so roughly handled by one who had formerly 
been only passive in all conflicts between them (a 
circumstance which highly aggravated the whole), 
his patience at length gave way ; he threw himself 
into a posture of offence ; and collecting all his force, 
attacked Jones in the front with as much impetu- 
osity as he had formerly attacked him in the rear. 

Our hero received the enemy's attack with the 
most undaunted intrepidity, and his bosom resounded 
with the blow. This he presently returned with no 
less violence, aiming likewise at the parson's breast ; 
but he dexterously drove down the fist of Jones, so 
that it reached only his belly, where two pounds of 
beef and as many of pudding, were then deposited, 
and whence consequently no hollow sound could 
proceed. Many lusty blows, much more pleasant as 
well as easy to have seen than to read or describe, 
were given on both sides : at last a violent fall, in 
which Jones had thrown his knees into Thwaekum's 
breast, so weakened the latter, that victory had been 
no longer dubious, had not Blifil, who had now re- 
covered his strength, again renewed the fight, and 
by engaging with Jones, given the parson a moment's 
time to shake his cars, and to regain his breath. 
An I now both together attacked our hero, wbun 
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blows did not retain that force with which they had 
fallen at first, so weakened waa he by his combat 
with Thwackum ; for though the pedagogue chose 
rather to play solos on the human instrument, and 
had been lately used to those only, yet he still re- 
tained enough of his ancient knowledge to perform 
his part very well in a duet. 

The victory, according to modern custom, was like 
to be decided by numbers, when, on a sudden, a 
fourth pair of fists appeared in the battle, and imme- 
diately paid their compliments to the parson ; and 
the owner of them at the same time crying out, 
** Are you not ashamed, and be d — n'd to you, to 
fall two of you upon onet" 

The battle, which was of the kind that for distinc- 
tion's sake is called royal, now raged with the ut- 
most violence during a few minutes ; till Blifil being 
a second time laid sprawling by Jones, Thwackum 
condescended to apply for quarter to his new anta- 
gonist, who was now found to be Mr. Western him- 
self; for in the heat of the action none of the com- 
batants had recognised him. 

In fact, that honest squire, happening, in his after- 
noon's walk with some company, to pass through the 
field where the bloody battle was fought, and 
having concluded, from seeing three men engaged, 
that two of them must be on a side, he hastened 
from his companions, and with more gallantry than 
policy, espoused the cause of the weaker party. By 
which generous proceeding he very probably pre- 
vented Mr. Jones from becoming a victim to the 
wrath of Thwackum, and to the pious friendship 
which Blifil bore his old master; for, besides the 
disadvantage of such odds, Jones had not yet suffi- 
ciently recovered the former strength of his broken 
arm. This reinforcement, however, soon put an end 
to the action, and Jones with his ally obtained the 
victory. 



CHAPTER XII. 

In which u teen a more moving spectacle than all the blood la 
the bodies of Thwackum and Blifil, and of twenty other 
such, is capable of producing. 

The rest of Mr. Western's company were now come 
up, being just at the instant when the action was 
over. These were the honest clergyman, whom we 
have formerly seen at Mr. Western's table ; Mrs. 
Western, the aunt of Sophia ; and lastly, the lovely 
Sophia herself. 

At this time, the following was the aspect of the 
bloody field. In one place lay on the ground, all 
pale, and almost breathless, the vanquished Blifil. 
Near him stood the conqueror Jones, almost covered 
with blood, part of which was naturally his own, 
and part had been lately the property of the reverend 
Mr. Thwackum. In a third place stood the said 
Thwackum, like King Porus, sullenly submitting to 
the conqueror. The last figure in the piece was 
Western the Great, most gloriously forbearing the 
vanquished foe. 

Blifil, in whom there was little sign of life, was at 
first the principal object of the concern of every one, 
and particularly of Mrs. Western, who had drawn 
from her pocket a bottle of hartshorn, and was her- 
self about to apply it to his nostrils, when on a sud- 
den the attention of the whole company was diverted 
from poor Blifil, whose spirit, if it had any such 
design, might have now Liken an opportunity of 
stealing off to the other world, without any cere- 
mony. 

For now a more melancholy and a more lovely 
object lay motionless before them. This was no 
other than the charming Sophia herself, who, from 
the sight of blood, or from fear for her father, or 



from some other reason, had fallen down in a swoon, 
before any one could get to her assistance. 

Mrs. Western first saw her and screamed. Imme- 
diately two or three voices cried out, " Miss Western 
is dead." Hartshorn, water, eTery remedy was 
called for, almost at one and the same instant. 

The reader may remember, that in our descrip- 
tion of this grove we mentioned a murmuring brook, 
which brook did not come there, as such gentle 
streams flow through vulgar romances, with no other 
purpose than to murmur. No! Fortune had decreed 
to ennoble this little brook with a higher honour 
than any of those which wash the plains of Arcadia 
ever deserved. 

Jones was rubbing Blifil's temples, for he began to 
fear he had given him a blow too much, when the 
words, Miss Western and Dead, rushed at once on 
his ear. He started up, left Blifil to his fate, and 
flew to Sophia, whom, while all the rest were run- 
ning against each other, backward and forward, 
looking for water in the dry paths, he caught up in 
his arms, and then ran away with her over the field 
to the rivulet above mentioned ; where, plunging 
himself into the water, he contrived to besprinkle 
her face, head, and neck, very plentifully. 

Happy was it for Sophia that the same confusion 
which prevented her other friends from serving her, 
preTented them likewise from obstructing Jones. 
He had carried her half way before they knew what 
he was doing, and he had actually restored her to 
life before they reached the water-side. She stretched 
out her arms, opened her eyes, and cried, " Oh ! 
heavens !" just as her father, aunt, and the parson 
came up. 

Jones, who had hitherto held this lovely burthen 
in his arms, now relinquished his hold ; but gave her 
at the same instant a tender carcsB, which, had her 
senses been then perfectly restored, could not have 
escaped her observation. As she expressed, there- 
fore, no displeasure at this freedom, we suppose she 
was not sufficiently recovered from her swoon at the 
time. 

This tragical scene was now converted into a sud- 
den scene of joy. In this our hero was most cer- 
tainly the principal character; for as he probably 
felt more ecstatic delight in having saved Sophia 
than she herself received from being saved, so neither 
were the congratulations paid to her equal to what 
were conferred on Jones, especially by Mr. Western 
himself, who, after having once or twice embraced 
his daughter, fell to hugging and kissing Jones. 
He called him the preserver of Sophia, and declared 
there was nothing, except her, or his estate, which 
he would not give him ; but, upon recollection, he 
afterwards excepted his fox-hounds, the Chevalier, 
and Miss Slouch (for so he called his favourite 
mare). 

All fears for Sophia being now removed, Jones 
became the object of the squire's consideration. — 
" Come, my lad." said Western, " d'off thy quoat 
and wash thy feace ; for att in a devilish pickle, I 
promise thee. Come, come, wash thyself, and sha't 
go houme with me ; and we will ice to vind thee 
another quoat." 

Jones immediately complied, threw off his coat, 
went down to the water, and washed both his face 
and bosom ; for the latter was as much exposed and 
as bloody as the former. But though the water 
could clear off the blood, it could not remove the 
black and blue, marks which Thwackum had im- 
printed on both his face and breast, and which, be- 
ing discerned by Sophia, drew from her a sigh and a 
look full of inexpressible tenderness. 

Jones received this full in his eyes, and It had in. 

F 
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finitely a stronger effect on him tnan all the contu- 
aions which he had received before. An effect, how- 
ever, widely different ; for so soft and balmy was it, 
that, had all his former blows been stabs, it would 
f or some minutes have prevented his feeling their 
smart. 

The company now moved backwards, and soon 
arrived where Thwackum had got Mr. BUhl again 
on his legs. Here we cannot suppress a pious wish, 
that all quarrels were to be decided by those weapons 
only with which Nature, knowing what is proper for 
us, hath supplied us ; and that cold iron was to be 
used in digging no bowels but those of the earth. 
Then would war, the pastime of monarchs, be almost 
inoffensive, and battles between great armies might 
be fought at the particular desire of several ladies of 
quality ; who, together with the kings themselves, 
might be actual spectators of the conflict. Then 
might the field be this moment well strewed with 
human carcasses, and the next, the dead men, or 
infinitely the greatest part of them, might get up, 
like Mr. Bayes's troops, and march off either at the 
sound of a drum or lid die, as should be previously 
agreed on. 

I would avoid, if possible, treating this matter 
ludicrously, lest grave men and politicians, whom I 
know to be offended at a jest, may cry pish at it ; 
but, in reality, might not a battle be as well decided 
by the greater number of broken heads, bloody 
noses, and black eyes, as by the greater heaps of 
mangled and murdered human bodies 1 Might not 
towns be contended for in the same manner! In- 
deed, this may be thought too detrimental a scheme 
to the French interest, since they would thus lose 
the advantage they have over other nations in the 
superiority of their engineers ; but when I consider 
the gallantry and generosity of that people, I am 
persuaded they would never decline putting them- 
selves upon a par with their adversary ; or, as the 
phrase is, making themselves his match. 

But such reformations are rather to be wished than 
hoped for : I shall content myself, therefore, with 
this short hint, and return to my narrative. 

Western began now to inquire into the original 
rise of this quarrel. To which neither Blifil nor 
Jones gave any answer; but Thwackum said surlily, 
M I believe the cause is not far ofl"; if you beat the 
bushes well you will And her.*'—" Find her ! " re- 
plied Western : «• what ! have you been fighting for 
a wench V — Ask the gentleman in his waistcoat 
there," said Thwackum : " he best knows." "Nay 
then," cried Western, it is a wench certainly. — 
Ah, Tom, Tom, thou art a liquorish dog. But come, 
gentlemen, be all friends, and go home with me, 
and make final peace over a bottle." " I ask your 
pardon, sir," said Thwackum : " it is no such slight 
matter for a man of my character to be thus injuri- 
ously treated, and buffeted by a boy, only because 
I would have done my duty, in endeavouring to 
detect and bring to justice a wanton harlot; but, 
indeed, the principal fault lies in Mr. AUworthy and 
yourself ; for if you put the laws in execution, as 
you ought to do, you will soon rid the country of 
these vermin." 

" I would as soon rid the country of foxes," cries 
Western. " I think we ought to encourage the re- 
cruiting those numbers which we are every day 
losing in the war. — But where is she! Prithee, 
Tom, show me." He then began to beat about, in 
the same language and in the same manner as if he 
had been beating for a hare ; and at last cried out, 
" Soho ! Puss is not far off. Here's her form, upon 
my soul ; I believe I may cry stole away." And 
Indeed so he might ; for he had now discovered the 



place whence the poor girl had, at the beginning of 
the fray, stolen away, upon as many feet as a bar* 
generally uses in travelling. 

■ Sophia now desired her father to return home ; 
saying, she found herself very faint, and apprehended 
a relapse. The squire immediately complied with 
his daughter's request (for he was the fondest of 
parents). He earnestly endeavoured to prevail with 
the whole company to go and sup with him : but 
Blifil and Thwackum absolutely refused ; the former 
saying, there were more reasons than he could then 
mention, why he must decline the honour ; and the 
latter declaring (perhaps rightly) that it was not 
proper for a person of his function to be seen at any 
place in his present condition. 

Jones was incapable of refusing the pleasure of 
being with his Sophia ; so on he marched with 
squire Western and his ladies, the parson bringing 
up the rear. The latter had, indeed, offered to tarry 
with his brother Thwackum, professing his regard 
for the cloth would not permit him to depart ; but 
Thwackum would not accept the favour, and, with 
no great civility, pushed him after Mr. Western. 

Thus ended this bloody fray ; and thus shall end 
the fifth book of this history. 



BOOK VI. 

CONTAININO ABOUT THREE WEEKS. 

CHAPTER I. 

Of l-ove. 

In our last book we have been obliged to deal pretty 
much with the passion of love ; and in our succeeding 
book shall be forced to handle this subject still more 
largely. It may not therefore in this place be im- 
proper to apply ourselves to the examination of that 
modern doctrine, by which certain philosophers, 
among many other wonderful discoveries, pretend to 
have found out, that there is no such passion in the 
human breast. 

Whether these philosophers be the same with that 
surprising sect, who are honourably mentioned by 
the late Dr. Swift, as having, by the mere force of 
genius alone, without the least assistance of any kind 
of learning, or even reading, discovered that profound 
and invaluable secret that there is no God ; or whether 
they are not rather the same with those who some years 
siuce very much alarmed the world, by showing that 
there were no such things as virtue or goodness 
really existing in human nature, and who deduced 
our best actions from pride, I will not here presume 
to determine. In reality, I am inclined to suspect, 
that all these several tinders of truth, are the very 
identical men who are by others called the finders of 
gold. The method used in both these searches after 
truth and after gold, being indeed one and the same, 
viz., the searching, rummaging, aud examining into 
a nasty place; indeed, in the former instances, into 
the nastiest of all places, a hah mind. 

But though in this particular, and perhaps in their 
success, the truth-finder and the gold-finder may 
very properly be compared together ; yet in modesty, 
surely, there can be no comparison between the two ; 
for who ever heard of a gold-tinder that had the 
impudence or folly to assert, from the ill success ol 
his search, that there was no such thing as gold in 
the world ! whereas the truth-finder, having raked 
out that jakes, his own mind, and being there capable 
of tracing no ray of divinity, nor any thing virtuous 
or good, or lovely, or loving, very fairly, honestly, 
and logically concludes that no such thing exists in 
the whole creation. 

lo avoid, however, all contention, if possible. 
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with these philosophers, if they will be called so ; 
and to show our own disposition to accommodate 
matters peaceably between us, we shall here mult* 
them some concessions, which may possibly put aW 
eud to the dispute. 

First, we will grant that many minds, and perhaps 
those of the philosophers, are entirely free from the 
least traces of such a passion. 

Secondly, that what was is commonly called lore, 
namely, the desire of satisfying a Toracious appetite 
with a certain quantity of delicate white human flesh, 
is by no means that passion for which I here contend. 
This is indeed more properly hunger ; and as no 
glutton is ashamed to apply the word love to his 
appetite, and to say he loves such and such dishes ; 
•o may the lover of this kind, with equal propriety, 
•ay, he hungers after such and such women. 

Thirdly, I will grant, which I believe will be a 
most acceptable concession, that this love for which 
I am an advocate, though it satisfies itself in a much 
more delicate manner, doth nevertheless seek its 
own satisfaction as much as the grossest of all our 
appetites. 

And, lastly, that this love, when it operates to- 
wards one of a different sex, is very apt, towards its 
complete gratification to call in the aid of that hun- 
ger which I have mentioned above ; and which it is 
so far from abating, that it heightens all its delights 
to a degree scarce imaginable by those who have 
never been susceptible of any other emotions than 
what have proceeded from appetite alone. 

In return to all these concessions, I desire of the 
philosophers to grant, that there is in some (I believe 
.n many) human breasts a kind and benevolent dis- 
osition, which is gratified by contributing to the 
appiness of others. That in this gratification alone, 
as in friendship, in pareutal and filial affection, as in- 
deed in general philanthropy, there is a great and 
exquisite delight. That if wc will not call such dis- 
position love, we have no name for it. That though 
the pleasures arising from such pure love may be 
heightened and sweetened by the assistance of amor- 
ous desires, yet tho former can subsist alone, nor are 
they destroyed by the intervention of the latter. 
Lastly, that esteem and gratitude arc the proper 
motives to love, as youth and beauty are to desire 
and, therefore, though such desire may naturally 
cease, when age or sickness overtakes its object ; yet 
these can have no effect on love, nor ever shake or 
remove, from a good mind, that sensation or passion 
which hath gratitude and esteem for its basis. 

To deny the existence of a passion of which we 
often sec manifest instances, seems to be very strange 
and absurd ; and can indeed proceed only from that 
self-admonition which we have mentioned above : 
but how unfair is this 1 Doth the man who recog- 
nises in his own heart no traces of avarice or ambi- 
tion, conclude, therefore, that there are no such 
passions in human nature t Why will we not mo- 
destly cbserve the same rule in judging of the good, 
as well as the evil of others 1 Or why, in any case, 
will we, as Shakspeare phrases it, " put the world in 
our own person t" 

Predominant vanity is, I am afraid, too much 
concerned here. This is one instance of that adu- 
lation which we bestow on our own minds, and this 
almost universally. For there is scarce any man, 
how much soever he may despise the character of a 
flatterer, but will condescend in the meanest manner 
to flatter himself. 

To those therefore I apply for the truth of the 
above observations, whose own minds can bear tes- 
timony to what I have advanced. 

Examine your heart, my good reader, and resolve 
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whether you do believe these matters with me. H 
you do, you may now proceed to their exemplification 
in the following pages : if you do not, you have, I 
assure you, already read more than you have under- 
stood ; and it would be wiser to pursue your business, 
or your pleasures (such as they are), than to throw 
away any more of your time in reading what you can 
neither taste nor comprehend. To treat of the effects 
of love to you, must be as absurd as to discourse on 
colours to a man born blind ; since possibly your 
idea of love may be as absurd as that which we are 
told such blind man once entertained of the colour 
scarlet ; that colour seemed to him to be very much 
like the sound of a trumpet: and love probably may, 
in your opinion, very greatly resemble a dish of soup, 
or a sirloin of roast-beef. 



CHAPTER II. 

The character of Mrs. Western. Her irreat learning and 
knowledge of the world, and an insane* or the deep pene- 
tration which she derived from tho* advantages. 

The reader hath seen Mr. Western, his sister, and 
daughter, with young Jones, and the parson, going 
together to Mr. Western's house, where the greater 
part of the company spent the evening with much 
joy and festivity. Sophia was indeed the only grave 
person ; for as to Jones, though love had now 
gotten entire possession of his heart, yet the pleasing 
reflection on Mr. Allworthy's recovery, and the pre- 
sence of his mistress, joined to some tender looks 
which she now and then could not refrain from giv- 
ing him, so elevated our hero, that he joined the 
mirth of the other three, who were perhaps as good- 
humoured people as any in the world. 

Sophia retained the same gravity of countenance 
the next morning at breakfast ; whence she retired 
likewise earlier than usual, leaving her father and 
aunt together. The squire took no notice of this 
change in his daughter's disposition. To say the 
truth, though he was somewhat of a politician, and 
had been twice a candidate in the county interest at 
an election, he was a man of no great observation. 
His sister was a lady of a different turn. She hat! 
lived about the court, and had seen the world. 
Hence she had acquired all that knowledge which 
the said world usually communicates ; and was a 
perfect mistress of manners, customs, ceremonies, 
and fashions. Nor did her erudition stop here. She 
had considerably improved her mind by study ; she 
had not only read all the modern plays, operas, ora- 
torios, poems, and romances — in all which she was 
a critic; but had gone through Rapin's History of 
England, Eachard's Roman History, and many 
French Memoires pour Mervir d VHUtoire: to these 
she had added most of the political pampldets and 
journals published within the last twenty years. 
From which she had attained a very competent skill 
in politics, and could discourse very learnedly on the 
affairs of Europe. She was, moreover, excellently 
well skilled in the doctrine of amour, and knew 
better than any body who and who were together ; a 
knowledge which she the more easily attained, as 
her pursuit of it was never diverted by any affairs of 
her own ; for either she had no inclinations, or they 
had never been solicited ; whieh last is indeed very 
probable ; for her masculine person, which was near 
six feet high, added to her manner and learning, 
possibly prevented the other sex from regarding her, 
notwithstanding her petticoats, in the light of a 
I woman. However, as she had considered the matter 
scientifically, she perfectly well knew, though she 
had never practised them, all the arts which Sne 
Iodic* um when they desire to give encouragement. 
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or to conceal liking, with all the long appendage of 
•miles, ogles, glances, &c, as they arc at present 
practised in the beau-mondc. To lum the whole, 
no species of disguise or affectation had escaped her 
notice ; but as to the plain simple workings of honest 
nature, as she had never seen any such, she could 
know but little of them. 

By means of this wonderful sagacity, Mrs. Western 
had now, as she thought, made a discovery of some- 
thing in the mind of Sophia. The first hint of this 
she took from the behaviour of the young lady in 
the field of battle ; and the suspicion which she then 
conceived, was greatly corroborated by some obser- 
vations which she had made that evening and the 
next morning. However, being greatly cautious to 
avoid being found in a mistake, she carried the 
secret a whole fortnight in her bosom, giving only 
some oblique hints, by Himpering, winks, nods, and 
now and then dropping an obscure word, which in- 
deed sufficiently alarmed Sophia, but did not at all 
affect her brother. 

Being at length, however, thoroughly satisfied of 
the truth of her observation, she took an opportu- 
nity, one morning, when she was alone with her 
brother, to interrupt one of his whistles in the fol- 
lowing manner : — 

" Pray, brother, have you not observed something 
-cry extraordinary in my niece lately 1" — " No, not 
I," answered Western; 41 is anything the matter 
with the girlf— I think there is," replied she; 
N and something of much consequence too." — 44 Why, 
the doth not complain of anything," cries Western ; 
44 and she hath had the small-pox." — 44 Brother," 
returned she, 44 girls arc liable to other distempers 
besides the small-pox, and sometimes possibly to 
much worse." Here Western interrupted her with 
much earnestness, and begged her, if anything ailed 
his daughter, to acquaint him immediately ; adding, 
44 she knew he loved her more than his own soul, 
and that he would send to the world's end for the 
best physician to her." Nay, nay, answered she, 
smiling, 44 the distemper is not so terrible ; but I be- 
lieve, broth er, you are convinced I know the world, 
and I promise you I was never more deceived in 
my life, if my niece be not most desperately in love." 
— 44 How ! in love! " cries Western in a passion ; 44 in 
love, without acquainting me ! I'll disinherit her ; 
I'll turn her out of doors, stark naked, without a 
farthing. Is all my kindness vor 'ur, and vondness 
ou'r come to this, to fall in love without asking 
me leavel" — 4 * But you will not," answered Mrs. 
Western, 44 turn this daughter, whom you love better 
than your own soul, out of doors, before you know 
whether you shall approve her choice. Suppose she 
should have fixed on the very person whom you 
yourself would wish, I hope you will not be angry 
then!" — 44 No, no," cries Western, 44 that would 
make a difference. If she marries the man I would 
ha' her, she may love whom she pleases, I shan't 
trouble my head about that." 44 That is spoken," 
answered the sister, 44 like a sensible man ; but I 
believe the very person she hath chosen would be 
the very person you would choose for her. I will 
disclaim all knowledge of th» world, if it is not so ; 
and I believe, brother, youw : Il allow I have some." 
— 44 Why, lookee, sister," said Western, 44 1 do believe 
you have as much as any woman ; and to be sure 
those ere womeu's matters. You know I don't love 
to hear you talk about politics ; they belong to us, 
and petticoats should not meddle : but come, who is 
the man 1" — 44 Marry ! " said she, 44 you may find 
him out yourself if you please. You, who are so 
creat a politician, can be at no great loss. The 
jiut-ment which can penetrate into the cabinets of 



princes, and discover the secret spungs whii-h move 
the great state wheels in all the political machine* of 
furope, must surely, with very little difficult}, fiud 
trht what passes in the rude uninformed mind of a 
girl." — 44 Sister," cries the squire, 44 I have cftcn 
warn'd you not to talk the court gibberish to me. 
I tell you, I don't understand the lingo ; but I can 
read a journal, or the London Evening Post. Per- 
haps, indeed, there may be now and tan a verse 
which I can't make much of, because half the letters 
are left out ; yet I know very well what is meant by 
that, and that our affairs don't go so well as they 
should do, because of briber)- and corruption." — 44 1 
pity your country ignorance from my heart," cries 
the* lady. — 44 Do you 1 " answered Western ; 44 and 
I pity your town learning ; I had rather be anything 
than a courtier, and a Presbyterian, and a Hanove- 
rian too, as some people, I believe, are." — 44 If 
you mean me," answered Bhe, 44 you know I am a 
woman, brother ; and it signifies nothing what I am. 
Besides — " — 44 I do know you arc a woman," cries 
the squire, 44 and its well for thee that art one ; if 
hadst been a man, I promise thee I had lent thee a 
flick long ago." — 44 Ay, there," said she, 44 in that 
flick lies all your fancied superiority. Your bodies, 
and not your brains, are stronger than ours. Believe 
me it is well for you that you are able to beat us ; 
or, such is the superiority of our understanding, we 
should make all of you what the brave, and wise, 
and witty, and polite are already, — our slaves." 
— 44 I am glad I know your mind," answered the 
squire. But we'll talk more of this matter another 
time. At present, do tell me what man it is you 
mean about my daughter." — 44 Hold a moment," 
said she, 44 while I digest that sovereign contempt I 
have for your sex ; or else I ought to be angry too 

with you. There 1 have made a shift to gulp 

it down. And now, good politic sir, what thiuk 
you of Mr. Blifil ! Did she not faint away on seeing 
him lie breathless on the ground 1 Did she not, 
after he was recovered, turn pale again the moment 
we came up to that part of the field where he stood 1 
And pray what else should be the occasion of all her 
melancholy that night at supper, the next morning, 
and indeed ever Bincel" — 44 'Fore George!" cries 
the squire, 44 now you mind me on't, I remember it 
all. It is certainly so, and I am glad on't with all my 
heart. I knew Sophy was a good girl, and would 
not fall in love to make me angry. I was never 
more rejoiced in my life ; for nothing can lie so 
handy together as our two estates. I had this matter 
in my head some time ago : for certainly the two 
estates are in a manner joined together in matri- 
mony already, and it would be a thousand pities to 
part them. It is true, indeed, there be larger estates 
in the kingdom, but not in this county, and I had 
rather bate something, than marry my daughter 
among strangers and foreigners. Besides, most 
o' such great estates be in the hands of lords, and 1 
hate the very name of thenunun. Well but, sister, 
what would you advise me to do; for I tell you 
women know these matters better than we do!" — 
44 Oh, your humble servant, sir," answered the lady : 
44 we arc obliged to you for allowing us a capacity 
in anything. Since you are pleased, then, must 
politic sir, to ask my advice, I think you may pro- 
pose the match to Allworthy yourself. There is no 
indecorum in the proposal's coming from the parent 
of either side. King Alcinous, in Mr. Pope's Odys- 
sey, offers his daughter to Ulysses. I need not 
caution so politic a person not to say that jour 
daughter is in love ; that would indeed be against 
all rules." — 44 Well," Raid the squire, * 4 I will pro- 
pose it ; but I shall certainly lend un a flick, if 
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he should refuse me." " Fear uot," cries Mrs. 
Western; " the match is too advantageous to be 
refused." " I don't know that," answered the 
squire : " Allworthy is a queer b — ch, and monpy 
hath no effect o'un." *• Brother," said the lady, 
" your politics astonish me. Are you really to be 
imposed on by professions! Do you think Mr. 
Allworthy hath more contempt for money than other 
men because he professes moret Such credulity 
would better become one of us weak women, than 
that wise sex which heaven hath formed for politi- 
cians. Indeed, brother, you would make a fine 
plenipo to negotiate with the French. They would 
soon persuade you, that they take towns out" of mere 
defensive principles." «' Sister," answered the 
squire, with much scorn, " let your friends at court 
answer for the towns taken ; as you are a woman, I 
shall lay no blame upon you ; for 1 suppose they are 
wiser than to trust women with secrets." He ac- 
companied this with so sarcastical a laugh, that Mrs. 
Western could bear no longer. She had been all 
this time fretted in a tender part (for she was indeed 
very deeply skilled in these matters, and very violent 
in them), and therefore, burst forth in a rage, 
declared her brother to be both a clown and a block- 
head, and that she would stay no longer in his house. 

The squire, though perhaps he had never read 
Machiavel, was, however, in many points, a perfect 
politician. He strongly held all those wise tenets, 
which are so well inculcated in that Politico-Peri- 
patetic school of Exchange -alley. He knew the just 
value and only use of money, viz., to lay it up. He 
was likewise well skilled in the exact value of re- 
versions, expectations, &c„ and had often considered 
the amount of his sister's fortune, and the chance 
which he or his posterity had of inheriting it. This 
he was infinitely too wise to sacrifice to a trifling 
resentment. When he found, therefore, he had 
carried matters too far, he began to think of recon- 
ciling them ; which was no very difficult task, as the 
lady had great affection for her brother, and still 
greater for her niece ; and though too susceptible of 
an affront offered to her skill in politics, on which 
she much valued herself, was a woman of a very 
extraordinary good and sweet disposition. 

Having first, therefore, laid violent hands on the 
horses, for whose escape from the stable no place 
but the window was left open, he next applied him- 
self to his sister ; softened and soothed her, by un- 
saying all he had said, and by assertions directly 
contrary to those which had incensed her. Lastly, 
he summoned the eloquence of Sophia to his assist- 
ance, who, besides a most graceful and winning ad- 
dress, had the advantage of being heard with great 
favour and partiality bv her aunt. 

The result of the whole was a kind smile from 
Mrs. Western, who said, " Brother, you arc abso- 
lutely a perfect Croat ; but at those have their use 
in the army of the empress queen, so you likewise 
have some good in you. I will therefore once 
more sign a treaty of peace with you, and see that 
you do not infringe it on your side ; at least, as you 
are so excellent a politician, I may expect you will 
keep your leagues, like the French, till your interest 
culls upon you to break them." 

CHAPTER III. 

Containing two defiances to the critics. 

The squire having settled matters with his sister, 
as we have seen in the last chapter, was so greatly 
impatient to communicate the proposal to Allworthy, 
that Mrs. Western had the utmost difficulty to pre- 
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vent him from visiting that gentleman in his sickness, 
for this purpose. 

Mr. Allworthy had been engaged to dine with 
Mr. Western at the time when he was taken ill. lit 
Was therefore no sooner discharged out of the custody 
of physic, but he thought (as was usual with lum on 
all occasions, both the highest and the lowest) of 
fulfilling his engagement. 

In the interval between the time of the dialogue 
in the last chapter, and this day of public entertain- 
ment, Sophia had, from certain obscure hints throwu 
out by her aunt, collected some apprehension that 
the sagacious lady suspected her passion for Jones. 
She now resolved to take this opportunity of wiping 
out all such suspicion, and for that purpose to put 
an entire constraint on her behaviour. 

First, she endeavoured to conceal a throbbing 
melancholy heart with the utmost sprightliuess in 
her countenance, and the highest gaiety in her 
manner. Secondly, she addressed her whole dis- 
course to Mr. Bliiil, and took not the least notice of 
poor Jones the whole day. 

The squire was so delighted with this conduct of 
his daughter, that he scarce ate any dinner, and 
speut almost the whole time in watching oppor- 
tunities of conveying signs of his approbation by 
winks and nods to his sister ; who was not at first 
altogether so pleased with what she saw as was her 
brother. 

In short, Sophia so greatly overacted her part, 
that her aunt was at first staggered, and began to 
suspect some affection in her niece ; but as she 
was herself a woman of great art, so she soon attri- 
buted this to extreme art in Sophia. She remem- 
bered the many hints she had given her uiece con- 
cerning her being in love, and imagined the young 
lady had taken this way to rally her out of her 
opinion, by an overacted civility ; a notion that was 
greatly corroborated by the excessive gaiety with 
which the whole was accompanied. We cannot 
here avoid remarking, that this conjecture would 
have been better founded had Sophia lived ten years 
in the air of Grosvenor Square, where young ladies 
do learn a wonderful knack of rallying and playing 
with that passion, which is a mighty serious thing 
in woods and groves an hundred miles distant from 
Loudon. 

To say the truth, in discovering the deceit of 
others, it matters much that our own art be wound 
up, if I may use the expression, in the same key 
with theirs : for very artful men sometimes miscarry 
by fancying others wiser, or, in other words, greater 
knaves than they really are. As this observation is 
pretty deep, I will illustrate it by the following short 
story. Three countrymen were pursuing a Wilt- 
shire thief through Brentford. The simplest of them 
seeing " The Wiltshire House," written under a 
sign, advised his companions to enter it, for there 
most probably they would find their countryman. 
The second, who was wiser, laughed at this sim- 
plicity ; but the third, who was wiser still, answered, 
" Let uo go in, however, for he may think we should 
not suspect him of going amongst his own country- 
men." They accordingly went in and searched the 
house, and by that means missed overtaking the 
thief, who was at that time but a little way befc ro 
them ; and who, as they all knew, but had never 
once reflected, could not read. 

The reader will pardon a digression in which so 
invaluable a secret is communicated, since even* 
gamester will agree how necessary it is to know 
exactly the play of another, in order to countermine 
him. This will, moreover, afford a reason why 
the wiser man, as is often wen. is the bubble of ll « 
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weaker, And why many simple and innocent cha- 
ricters are so generally misunderstood and misre- 
presented; but what is most material, this will ac- 
count for the deceit which Sophia put on her politic 
aunt. 

Dinner being ended, and the company retired into 
the garden, Mr. Western, who was thoroughly con- 
vinced of the certainty of what his sister had told 
him, took Mr. Allworthy aside, and very bluntly 
proposed a match between Sophia and young Mr. 
Blitil. 

Mr. Allworthy was not one of those men whose 
hearts flutter at any unexpected and sudden tidings 
of worldly profit. His mind was, indeed, tempered 
with that philosophy which becomes a man and a 
Christian. He affected no absolute superiority to 
all pleasure and pain, to nil joy and grief; but was 
not at the same time to be discomposed and ruffled 
by every accidental blast, by every smile or frown 
of fortune. He received, therefore, Mr. Western's 
proposal without any visible emotion, or without 
any alteration of countenance. He said the alliance 
was such as he sincerely wished ; then launched forth 
into a very just encomium on the young lady's 
merit ; acknowledged the offer to be advantageous 
in point of fortune ; and after thanking Mr. Western 
for the good opinion he had professed of his nephew, 
concluded, that if the young people liked each other, 
he should be very desirous to complete the affair. 

Western was a little disappointed at Mr. All- 
worthy's answer, which was not so warm as he ex- 
pected. He treated the doubt whether the young 
people might like one another with great contempt, 
saying, " That parents were the best judges of pro- 
per matches for their children ; that for his part 
he should insist on the most resigned obedience 
from his daughter • and if any young fellow could 
refuse such a bedfellow, he was his humble servant, 
and hoped there was no harm done." 

Allworthy endeavoured to soften this resentment 
by many eulogiums on Sophia, declaring he had 
no doubt but that Mr. Blifil would very gladly re- 
ceive the offer ; but all was ineffectual : he could 
obtain no other answer from the squire but — " I say 
no more — I humbly hope there's no harm done — 
that's all." Which words he repeated at least a 
hundred times before they parted. 

Allworthy was too well acquainted with his neigh- 
bour to be offended at this behaviour ; and though 
he was so averse to the rigour which some parents 
exercise on their children in the article of marriage, 
that he had resolved never to force his nephew's in- 
clinations, he was nevertheless much pleased with 
the prospect of this union ; for the whole country 
resounded the praises of Sophia, and he had himself 
greatly admired the uncommon endowments of both 
her mind and person. To which I believe we may 
add, the consideration of her vast fortune, which, 
though he was too sober to be intoxicated with it, 
he was too sensible to despise. 

And here, In defiance of all the barking critics in 
(he world, I must and will introduce a digression 
concerning true wisdom, of which Mr. Allworthy 
was in reality as great a pattern as he was of good- 
ness. 

True wisdom then, notwithstanding all which Mr. 
Hogarth's poor poet may have writ against riches, 
and in spite of all which any rich well-fed divine 
may have preached against pleasure, consists not in 
the contempt of either of these. A man may have 
as much wisdom in the possession of an affluent for* 
tune, aa any beggar in the streets ; or may enjoy a 
handsome wife or a hearty friend, and still remain as 
wise as nny sour popish recluse, who buries al his 



social faculties, and starves his belly while he weli 
lashes his back. 

To say truth, the wisest man is the likeliest to pos- 
sess all worldly blessings in an eminent degree ; for 
as that moderation which wisdom describes is the 
surest way to useful wealth, so can it alone qualify 
us to taste many pleasures. The w ise man gratifies 
every appetite and every passion, while the fool sa- 
crifices all the rest to pall and satiate one. 

It may be objected, that very wise men have been 
notoriously avaricious. I answer, not wise in that 
instance. It may likewise be said, That the wisest 
men have been in their youth immoderately fond of 
pleasure. I answer, They were not wise then. 

Wisdom, in short, whose lessons have been repre- 
sented as so hard to learn by those who never were 
at her school, only teaches us to extend a simple 
maxim universally known and followed even in the 
lowest life, a little farther than that life carries it. 
And this i9, not to buy at too dear a price. 

Now, whoever takes this maxim abroad with him 
into the grand market of the world, and constantly 
applies it to honours, to riches, to pleasures, and to 
every other commodity which that market affords, 
is, I will venture to affirm, a wise man, and must 
be so acknowledged in the worldly sense of tlie 
word ; for he makes the best of bargains, since in 
reality he purchases every thing at the price only of 
a little trouble, and carries home all the good things 
I have mentioned, while he keeps his health, his in- 
nocence, and his reputation, the common prices 
which are paid for them by others, entire and to 
himself. 

From this moderation, likewise, he learns two 
other lessons, which complete his character. First, 
never to be intoxicated when he hath made the beat 
bargain, nor dejected when the market is omptj, 
or when its commodities are too dear for his pur- 
chase. 

But I must remember on what subject I am writ- 
ing, and not trespass too far on the patience of a 
good-natured critic. Here, therefore, 1 put an end 
to the chapter. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Containing tuailry carious mitters. 

As soon as Mr. Allworthy returned home, he took 
Mr. Blifil apart, and after some preface, communi- 
cated to him the proposal which had been made by 
Mr. Western, and at the same time informed him 
how agreeable this match would be to himself. 

The charms of Sophia had not made the least 
impression on Blifil ; not that his heart was pre-en- 
gaged ; neither was he totally insensible of beauty, 
or had any aversion to women; but his appetites 
were by nature so moderate, that he was able, by 
philosophy, or by study, or by some other method, 
easily to subdue them ; and as to that passion which 
we have treated of in the first chapter of this book, 
he had not the least tincture of it in his whole com- 
position. 

But though he was so entirely free from that 
mixed passion, of which we there treated, and oi 
which the virtues and beauty of Sophia formed no 
notable an object; jet was he altogether as well 
furnished with some other passions, that promised 
themselves very full gratification in the young lady's 
fortune. Such were avarice and ambition, which 
divided the dominion of his mind between them. 
He had more than once considered the possession 
of this fortune as a very desirable thing, and had 
entertained some distant views concerning it ; but 
his own youth, and that of the young lady, and in 
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deed Driucipally a reflection that Mr. Western might 
marry again, and have more children, had restrained 
him from too hasty or eager a pursuit. 

This last and most material objection was now in 
(rreat measure removed, as the proposal came from 
Mr. Western .himself. Blifil, therefore, after a very 
short hesitation, answered Mr. Allworthy, that ma- 
trimony was a subject on which he had not yet 
thought ; but that he was so sensible of his friendly 
and fatherly care, that he should in all things submit 
himself to his pleasure. 

Allworthy was naturally a man of spirit, and his 
present gravity arose from true wisdom and philo- 
sophy, not from any original phlegm in his dispo- 
sition ; for he had possessed much fire in his youth, 
and had married a beautiful woman for love. He 
was not therefore greatly pleased with this cold an- 
swer of his nephew ; nor could he help launching 
forth into the praises of Sophia, and expressing 
some wonder that the heart of a young man could be 
impregnable to the force of such charms, unless it 
was guarded by some prior affection. 

Blifil assured him he had no such guard ; and then 
proceeded to discourse so wisely and religiously on 
love and marriage, that he would have stopped the 
mouth of a parent much leas devoutly inclined than 
was his uncle. In the end, the good man was satis- 
fied that his nephew, far from having any objections 
to Sophia, had that esteem for her, which in sober 
and virtuous minds is the sure foundation of friend- 
ship and love. And as he doubted not but the 
lover would, in a little time, become altogether as 
agreeable to his mistress, he foresaw great happiness 
arising to all parties by so proper and desirable an 
union. With Mr. BlifiVs consent therefore he wrote 
the next morning to Mr. Western, acquainting him 
that his nephew had very thankfully and gladly re- 
ceived the proposal, and would be ready to wait on 
the young lady, whenever she should be pleased to 
accept his visit. 

Western was much pleased with this letter, and 
immediately returned an answer; in which with- 
out having mentioned a word to his daughter, he 
appointed that very afternoon for opening the scene 
of courtship. 

As soon as he had dispatched this messenger, he 
went in quest of his sister, whom he found reading 
and expounding the Gazette to parson Supple. To 
this exposition he was obliged to attend near a 
quarter of an hour, though with great violence to 
his natural impetuosity, before he was suffered to 
■peak. At length, however, he found an opportu- 
nity of acquainting that lady, that he had business 
of great consequence to impart to her ; to which she 
answered, 44 Brother, I am entirely at your service. 
Things look so well in the north, that I was never 
in a better humour." 

The parson then withdrawing, Western acquainted 
her with all which had passed, and desired her to 
communicate the affair to Sophia, which she readily 
and cheerfully undertook ; though perhaps her bro- 
ther was a little ob'iged to that agreeable northera 
aspect which had so delighted her, that he heard no 
comment on his proceedings ; for they were certainly 
somewhat too hasty and violent. 



CHAPTER V. 
Iu which b related what pawed between Sophia and her aunt. 

Sophia was in her chamber, reading, when her aunt 
came in. The moment she saw Mrs. Western, she 
ahut the book with so much eagerness, that the good 
lady could not forbear asking her, What book that 
was which ahe seemed so much afraid of showing t 



" Upon my word, madam," answered Sophia, 44 it 
is a book which I am neither ashamed nor afraid to 
own I have read. It is the production of a young 
lady of fashion, whose good understanding, I think, 
doth honour to her sex, and whose good heart is an 
honour to human nature." Mrs. Western then 
took up the book, and immediately after threw it 
down, saying, — 44 Yes, the author is of a very good 
family ; but she is not much among people one 
knows. I have never read it; for the best judges 
say, there is not much in it." — 44 I dare not, madam, 
set up my own opinion," says Sophia, 14 against the 
best judges, but there appears to me a great deal of 
human nature in it ; and in many parts so much 
true tenderness and delicacy, that it hath cost me 
many a tear." — 44 Ay, and do you love to cry thenl" 
says the aunt. 44 I love a tender sensation," an- 
swered the niece, 44 and would pay the price of a 
tear for it at any time."— 44 Well, but show me," 
said the aunt, 44 what you was reading when I came 
in ; there was something very tender in that, I be- 
lieve, and very loving too. You blush, my dear 
Sophia. Ah ! child, you should read books which 
would teach you a little hypocrisy, which would 
instruct you how to hide your thoughts a little 
better." — 44 I hope, madam," answered Sophia, 44 I 
have no thoughts which I ought to be ashamed of 
discovering." — 44 Ashamed ! no," cries the aunt, *' I 
don't think you have any thoughts which you ought 
to be ashamed of; and yet, child, yon blushed just 
now when I mentioned the word loving. Dear 
Sophy, be assured you have not one thought which 
I am not well acquainted with ; as well, child, as 
the French are with our motions, long before we 
put them in eiccution. Did you think, child, be- 
cause you have been able to impose upon your father, 
that you could impose upon met Do you imagine 
I did not know the reason of your overacting all 
that friendship for Mr. Blifil yesterday 1 I have 
seen a little too much of the world, to be so deceived. 
Nay, nay, do not blush again. I tell you it is a 
passion you need not be ashamed of. It is a passion 
I myself approve, and have already brought youi 
father into the approbation of. Indeed, I solely 
consider your inclination ; for I would always have 
that gratified, if possible, though one may sacrifice 
higher prospects. Come, I have news which will 
delight your very soul. Make me your confident, 
and I will undertake you shall be happy to the veiy 
extent of your wishes." 44 La, madam," says Sophia, 
looking more foolishly than ever she did in her life, 
44 I know not what to say — why, madam, should you 
suspect *i" — 44 Nay, no dishonesty," returned Mrs. 
Western. 44 Consider, you are speaking to one of 
your own sex, to an aunt, and I hope you are con- 
vinced you speak to a friend. Consider, you are 
only revealing to me what I know already, and what 
I plainly saw yesterday, through that most artful of 
all disguises, which you had put on, and which must 
have deceived anyone who had not perfectly known 
the world. Lastly, consider it is a passion which I 
highly approve." 44 La, madam," says Sophia, 44 you 
come upon one so unawares, and on a sudden. To 
be sure, madam, I am not blind— and certainly, if it 
be a fault to see all human perfections assembled 
together — but is it possible my father and you, 
madam, can see with my eyes!" 44 1 tell you," an- 
swered the aunt, 44 we do entirely approve ; and this 
very afternoon your father hath appointed for you to 
receive your lover." 44 My father, this afternoon !" 
cries Sophia, with the blood starting from her face. — 
44 Yes, child," said the aunt, 44 this afternoon. You 
know the impetuosity of my brother's temper. I 
acqu tinted him with the passion which I first dis- 
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covered in you that evening when you fainted away 
in the field. I saw it in your hunting. I saw it 
immediately upon your recovery. I saw it that even- 
ing at supper, and the next morning at breakfast ; 
(ycu know, child, I have seen the world). Well, I 
no sooner acquainted my brother, but he immedi- 
ately wanted to propose it to Allworthy. He pro- 
posed it yesterday, Allworthy consented (as to be 
sure he must with joy), and this afternoon, I tell 
you, you are to put on all your best airs." 44 This 
afternoon !" cries Sophia. 44 Dear aunt, you frighten 
me out of my senses." 44 O, my dear," said the 
aunt, 44 you will soon come to yourself again ; for he 
is a charming young fellow, that's the truth on't." 
M Nay, I will own," says Sophia, 44 1 know none 
with such perfections. So brave, and yet so gentle ; 
so witty, yet so inoffensive ; so humane, so civil, so 
genteel, so handsome ! What signifies his being base 
born, when compared with such qualifications as 
these!" 44 Base born! What do you mean!" said 
the aunt, 44 Mr. Blifil base bom !" Sophia turned 
instantly pale at this name, and faintly repeated it. 
Tpon which the aunt cried, 44 Mr. Blifil— ay, Mr. 
Blifil, of whom else have we been talking 1" 44 Good 
heavens," answered Sophia, ready to Bink, 44 of Mr. 
Jones, I thought ; I am sure I know no other who de- 
serve*—" « I protest," cries the aunt, 44 you frighten 
me in your turn. Is it Mr. Jones, and not Mr. 
Blifil, who is the object of your affection 1" 44 Mr. 
Bhfil !" repeated Sophia. 44 Sure it is impossible 
you can be in earnest ; if you are, I am the most 
miserable woman alive." Mrs. Western now stood 
a few moments silent, while sparks of fiery rage 
Hashed from her eyes. At length, collecting all her 
force of voice, she thundered forth in the following 
articulate sounds : 

44 And is it possible you can think of disgracing 
your family by allying yourself to a bastard 1 Can 
the blood of the Westerns submit to such contami- 
nation 1 If you have not sense sufficient to restrain 
such monstrous inclinations, I thought the pride of 
our family would have prevented you from giving 
the least encouragement to so base an affection ; 
much less did I imagine you would ever have had 
the assurance to own it to my face." 

44 Madam," answered Sophia, trembling, 41 what I 
have said you have extorted from me. I do not re- 
member to have ever mentioned the name of Mr. 
Jones with approbation to any one before ; nor 
should I now had I not conceived he had had your 
approbation. Whatever were my thoughts of "that 

Soor, unhappy young man, I intended to have carried 
lera with me to my grave — to that grave where 
now, I find, I am only to acek repose." — Here she 
sunk down in her chair, drowned in her tears, and, 
in all the moving silence of unutterable grief, pre- 
sented a spectacle which must have affected almost 
the hardest heart. 

All this tender sorrow, however, raised no com- 
passion in her aunt. On the contrary, she now fell 
into the most violent rage. — 44 And I would rather," 
she cried, in a most vehement voice, 44 follow you to 
your grave, than I would sec you disgrace yourself 
and your family by such a match. O Heavens! 
could I have ever suspected that I should live to 
hear a niece of mine declare a passion for such a 
fellow t You are the first, — yes. Miss Western, you 
are the first of your name who ever entertained so 
grovelling a thought. A family so noted for the 
prudence of its women" — here ahc ran on a full 
quarter of an hour, till, having exhausted her breath 
rather than her rage, she concluded with threaten- 
ing to go immediately and acquaint her brother. 
Sophia then threw herself at her feet, and laying 



hold of her hands, begged her with tears to conceal 
what she had drawn from her ; urging the violence 
of her father's temper, and protesting that no in- 
clination of hers should ever prevail with her to do 
anything which might offend him. 

Mrs. Western stood a moment looking at her, and 
then, having recollected herself, said, 44 That on one 
consideration only she would keep the secret from 
her brother ; and this was, that Sophia should pro- 
mise to entertain Mr. Blifil that very afternoon as 
her lover, and to regard him as the person who was 
to be her husband." 

Poor Sophia was too much in her aunt's power to 
deny her anything positively ; Bhe was obliged to 
promise that she would see Mr. Blifil, and be as civil 
to him as possible ; but beeged her aunt that the 
match might not be hurrk.l on. She said, 44 Mr. 
Blifil was by no means agreeable to her, and she 
hoped her father would be prevailed on not to 
make her the most wretched of women." 

Mrs. Western assured her, 44 That the match was 
entirely agreed upon, and that nothing could or 
should prevent it. I must own," said she, 44 I 
looked on it as on a matter of indifference; nay, 
perhaps, had some scruples about it before, which 
were actually got over by my thinking it highly 
agreeable to your own inclinations; but now I 
regard it as the most eligible thing in the world : 
nor shall there be, if I cau prevent it, a moment of 
time lost on the occasion." 

Sophia replied, 44 Delay at least, Madam, I may 
expert from both your goodness and my father's. 
Surely you will give me time to endeavour to get the 
better of so strong a disinclination as I have at 
present to this person. 

The aunt answered, 44 She knew too much of the 
world to be so deceived ; that as she was sensible 
another man had her affections, she should persuade 
Mr. Western to hasten the match as much as pos- 
sible. It would be bad politics, indeed," added she, 
to protract a siege when the enemy's army is at 
hand, and in danger of relieving it. No, no, Sophy," 
said she, 44 as I am convinced you have a violent 
passion which you can never ratisfy with honour, 
I will do all I can to put your honour out of the 
care of your family : for when you are married those 
matters will belong only to the consideration of your 
husband. I hope, child, you will always have pru- 
dence enough to act as becomes you ; but if you 
should not, marriage hath saved many a woman 
from ruin. 

Sophia well understood what her aunt meant ; 
but did not think proper to make her an answer. 
However, she took a resolution to see Mr. Blifil, 
and to behave to him aa civilly as she could, for on 
that condition only she obtained a promise from her 
aunt to keep secret the liking which her ill fortune, 
rather than any scheme of Mrs. Western, had unhap- 
pily drawn from her. 



CHAPTER VI. 

CVotninint a dialogue between Sophia and Mrs. Hotour, w hich 
m iv a little relieve those tender affection* which the forego- 
ing sceue may have raised in the mind ot a goud natural 
reader. 

Mrs. Western having obtained that promise from 
her niece which we have seen in the last chapter, 
withdrew ; and presently after arr'ved Mrs. Honour. 
She was at work in a neighbouring apartment, and 
had been summoned to the keyhole by some vocifera- 
tion in the preceding dialogue, where she had con- 
tinued during the remaining part of it. At her entry 
into the room, she found Sophia standing motionless, 
with the tears trickling from her eyrs. Upon which 
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•he immediately ordered a proper quantity of tears 
into her own eyes, and then began, " 0 Gemini, 
my dear lady, what is the matter!"— 44 Nothing," 
cries Sophia, Nothing ! O dear madam !" answers 
Honour, you must not tell me that, when your 
la'ship is in this taking, and when there hath been 
such a preamble between your la* ship and madam 
Western."— 44 Don't tease me," cries Sophia ; 44 1 
tell you nothing is the matter. Good heavens ! why 
was I born 1" — 44 Nay, madam," says Mrs. Honour, 
44 you shall never persuade mc that your la'ship can 
lament yourself so for nothing. To be sure, I am 
but a servant ; but to be sure I have been always 
faithful to your la'ship, and to be sure I would serve 
your la'ship with my life." — 44 My dear Honour," 
sap Sophia, 44 'tis not in thy power to be of any ser- 
vice to me. I am irretrievably undone." — 44 Heaven 
forbid !" answered the waiting-woman : 44 but if 
I can't be of any service to you, pray tell me, 
madam, — it will be some comfort to me to know, — 
pray, dear ma'am, tell mc what's the matter." — 44 My 
father," cries Sophia, * 4 is going to marry me to a 
man I both despise and hate." — 44 O dear, ma'am," 
answered the other, 44 who is this wicked man! for 
to be sure he is very bad, or your la'ship would not 
despise him." — 44 His name is poison to my tongue," 
replied Sophia: « 4 thou wilt know it too soon." 
Indeed, to confess the truth, she knew it already, 
and therefore was not very inquisitive as to that 
point. She then proceeded thus : 41 I don't pretend 
to give your la'ship advice, wherefore your la'ship 
knows much better than I can pretend to, being but 
a servant; but, i-fackins! no father in England 
should marry me against my consent. And, to be 
sure, the 'squire is so good, that if he did but know 
your la'ship despises and hates the young man, to be 
sure he would not desire you to marry him. And 
if your la'ship would but give me leave to tell my 
master so. To be sure, it would be more properer 
to come from your own mouth ; but as your la'ship 
doth not care to foul your tongue with his nasty 
name" — 14 You are mistaken, Honour," says So- 
phia ; 44 my father was determined before he ever 
thought fit to mention it lo me." — 44 More shame for 
him," cries Honour 44 you are to go to bed to him, 
and not master: and thof a man may be a very 
proper man, yet every woman mayn't think him 
handsome alike. I am sure my master would never 
act in this manner of his own head. I wish some 
people would trouble themselves only with what 
belongs to them ; they would not, I believe, like to 
be served so, if it was their own case ; for though I 
am a maid, I can easily believe as how all men arc 
not equally agreeable. And what signifies your 
la'ship having so great a fortune, if you can't please 
yourself with the man you think most handsomest! 
Well, I say nothing ; but to be sure it is pity some folks 
nad not been better born ; nay, as for that matter, I 
should not mind it myself ; but then there is not so 
much money : and what of that! your la'ship hath 
money enough for both ; and where can your la'ship 
bestow your fortune better ! for to be sure every one 
must allow that he»is the most handsomest, charm- 
ingest, finest, tallest, properest man in the world." 
— 41 What do you mean by running on in this manner 
to roe!" cries Sophia, with a very grave countenance. 
• 4 Have I ever given any encouragement for these 
liberties!" — 14 Nay, ma'am, I oak pardon; I meant 
no harm," answered she ; 44 but to be sure the poor 
gentleman hath run in my head ever since I saw 
him this morning. To be sure, if your la'ship had 
bat seen him just now, you must have pitied him. 
Poor gentleman I I wishes some misfortune hath not 
happened to him ; for he bath been walking about 



with his arms across, and looking so melancholy, all 
this morning : I vow and protest it made me almost 
cry lo see him." — 44 To see whom !" says Sophia. 
44 Poor Mr. Jones," answered Honour. 4 * See him ! 
why, where did you see him V cries Sophia. 44 By 
the canal, ma'am," says Honour. 44 There he hath 
been walking all this morning, and at lost there he 
laid himself down : I believe he lies there still. To 
be sure, if it had not been for my modesty, being a 
maid, as I am, I should have gone and spoke to him. 
Do, ma'am, let me go and see, only for a fancy, 
whether he is there still." — 44 Pugh!" says Sophia. 
44 There ! no, no : what should he do there! He is 
gone before this time, to be sure. Besides, why — 
what — why should you go to see ! — besides, I want 
you for something else. Go, fetch me my hat and 
gloves. I shall walk with my aunt in the grove 
before dinner." Honour did immediately as she 
was bid, and Sophia put her hat on ; when, looking 
in the glass, she fancied the ribbon with which her 
hat was tied did not become her, and so sent her 
maid back again for a ribbon of a different colour ; 
and then giving Mrs. Honour repeated charges not 
to leave her work on any account, as she said it was 
in violent haste, and must be finished that very day, 
she muttered something more about going to the 
grove, and then sallied out the contrary way, and 
walked, as fast as her tender trembling limbs could 
carry her, directly towards the canal. 

Jones had been there as Mrs. Honour had told 
her ; he had indeed spent two hours there that 
morning in melancholy contemplation on his Sophia, 
and had gone out from the garden at one door the 
moment she entered it at another. So that those 
unlucky minutes which had been spent in changing 
the ribbons, had prevented the lovers from meeting 
at this time; — a most unfortunate accident, from 
which my fair readers will not fail to draw a very 
wholesome lesson. And here I strictly forbid all 
male critics to intermeddle with a circumstance 
which I have recounted ouly for the sake of the l.tdies, 
and upon which they only arc at liberty to comment. 



CHAPTER VII. 

A picture of formal courtship in miuUlure. as it always ought 
to be drawn, sad a scene of a tenderer kind painted at full 
length. 

It was well remarked by one (and perhaps by more), 
that misfortunes do not come single. This wise 
maxim was verified by Sophia, who was not only 
disappointed of seeing the man she loved, but hau 
the vexation of being obliged to dress herself out, in 
order to receive a visit from the man she hated. 

That afternoon Mr. Western, for the first time, 
acquainted his daughter with his intention ; telling 
her, he knew very well that she had heard it before 
from her aunt. Sophia looked very grave upon this, 
nor could she prevent a few pearls from stealing into 
her eyes. 44 Come, come," says Western, 44 none of 
your maidenish airs ; I know a'll ; I assure you sister 
hath told me all." 

44 Is it possible," says Sophia, 44 that my aunt can 
have betrayed me already!" — 44 Ay, ay," says West- 
ern ; 44 betrayed you ! ay. Why, you betrayed your- 
self yesterday at dinner. You showed your fancy 
very plainly, I think. But you young girls never 
know what you would be at. So you cry because 
I am going to marry you to the man you are in 
love with! Your mother, I remember, whimpered 
and whined just in the same manner ; but it was 
all over within twenty-four hours after we were 
married : Mr. Blifil is a brisk young man, and will 
soon put an end to your squeamishness. Come, 
; cheer up, cheer up : I expect un every minute." 
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Sophia wag now convinced that her aunt had be- 
haved honourably to her ; and she determined to 
go through that disagreeable afternoon with as much 
resolution as possible, and without giving the least 
suspicion in the world to her father. 

Mr. Blitil soon arrived; and Mr. Western soon 
after withdrawing, left the young couple together. 

Here a long silence of near a quarter of an hour 
ensued ; for the gentleman who was to begin the 
conversation had all the unbecoming modesty which 
consists in bashfulneas. He often attempted to 
■peak, and as often suppressed his words just at the 
very point of utterance. At last out they broke in 
a torrent of far-fetched and high-strained compli- 
ments, which were answered on her side by down- 
cast looks, half bows, and civil monosyllables. Blifil, 
from his inexperience in the ways of women, and 
from his conceit of himself, took this behaviour for a 
modest assent to his courtship ; and when, to shorten 
a scene which she could no longer support, Sophia 
rose up and left the room, he imputed that, too, 
merely to bashfulness, and comforted himself that he 
•hould soon have enough of her company. 

He was indeed perfectly well satisfied with his 
prospect of success ; for as to that entire and abso- 
lute possession of the heart of his mistress which 
romantic lovers require, the very idea of it never 
entered his head. Her fortune and her person were 
the sole objects of his wishes, of which he made no 
doubt soon to obtain the absolute property ; as 
Mr. Western's mind was so earnestly bent on the 
match ; and as he well knew the strict obedience 
which Sophia was always ready to pay to her fa- 
ther's will, and the greater still which her father 
would exact, if there was occasion. This authority, 
therefore, together with the charms which he fancied 
in his own person and conversation, could not fail, he 
thought, of succeeding with a young lady, whose incli- 
nations were, he doubted not, entirely disengaged. 

Of Jones he certainly had not oven the least jea- 
lousy ; and I have often thought it wonderful that he 
had not. Perhaps he imagined the character which 
Jones bore all over the country (how justly, let the 
reader determine), of being one of the wildest fellows 
in England, might render him odious to a lady of 
the most exemplary modesty. Perhaps his sus- 
picions might be laid asleep by the behaviour of 
Sophia, and of Jones himself, when they were all in 
company together. Lastly, and indeed principally, 
he was "well assured there was not another self iu 
the case. He fancied that he knew Jones to the 
bottom, and had in reality a great contempt for his 
understanding, for not being more attached to his 
own interest. He had no apprehension that Jones 
was in love with Sophia ; and as for any lucrative 
motives, he imagined they would sway very little 
with so silly a fellow. Blifil, moreover, thought the 
affair of Molly Seagrim still went on, and indeed 
believed it would end in marriage ; for Jones really 
loved him from his childhood, and had kept no se- 
cret from him, till his behaviour on the sickness of 
Mr. Allworthy had entirely alienated his heart ; and 
it was by means of the quarrel which had ensued on 
this occasion, and which was not yet reconciled, that 
Mr. Blifil knew nothing of the alteration which had 
happened in the affection which Jones had formerly 
borne towards Molly. 

From these reasons therefore, Mr. Blifil saw no 
bar to his success with Sophia. He concluded her 
behaviour was like that of all other young ladies 
on a first visit from a lover, and it had indeed en- 
tirely answered his expectations. 

Mr. Western took care to waylay the lover at his 
exit from his mistress. He found him so elevated 



with his success, so enamoured with his daughter, 
and so satisfied with her reception of him, that the 
old gentleman began to caper and dance about his 
hall, and by many other antic actions to express 
the extravagance of his joy; for he had not the least 
command over any of his passions ; and that which 
had at any time the ascendant in his mind hurried 
him to the wildest excesses. 

As soon as Blifil was departed, which was not till 
after many hearty kisses and embraces bestowed on 
him by Western, the good squire went instantly in 
quest of his daughter, whom he no sooner found 
than he poured forth the most extravagant raptures, 
bidding her choose what clothes and jewels she 
pleased ; and declaring that he had no other use 
for fortune but to make her happy. He then ca- 
ressed her again and again with the utmost profu- 
sion of fondness, called her by the most endearing 
names, and protested she was his only joy on earth. 

Sophia perceiving her father in this fit of affec- 
tion, which she did not absolutely know the reason 
of (for fits of fondness were not unusual to him, 
though this was rather more violent than ordinary), 
thought she should never have a better opportunity 
of disclosing herself than at present, as far at least 
as regarded Mr. Blifil ; and she too well foresaw the 
necessity which she should soon be under of coming 
to a full explanation. After having thanked the 
squire, therefore, for all his professions of kindness, 
she added, with a look full of inexpressible softness, 
" And is it possible my papa can be so good to place 
all his joy in his Sophy's happiness!" which West- 
ern having confirmed by a great oath, and a kiss ; 
she then laid hold of his hand, and, falling on het 
knees, after many warm and passionate declarations 
of affection and duty, she begged him, " not to 
make her the most miserable creature on earth by 
forcing her to marry a man whom she detested. 
This I entreat of you, dear sir," said she, " for your 
sake, aa well as my own, since your arc so very- 
kind to tell me your happiness depends on mine." 
— «' How ! what !" says Western, staring wildly. 
"Oh! sir," continued she, "not only your poor 
Sophy's happiness ; her very life, her being, depends 
upon your granting her request. I cannot live with 
Mr. Blifil. To force me into this marriage would 
be killing me." — You can't live with Mr. Blifil '." 
says Western. *' No, upon my soul I can't," an- 
swered Sophia. "Then die and be d — d," cries, 
he, 8purninghcr from him. "Oh ! sir," cries Sophia, 
catching hold of the skirt of his coat, " take pity on 
me, I beseech you. Don't look and say Buch 
cruel^^Can you be unmoved while you see your 
Sophy in this dreadful condition f Can the best of 
fathers break my heart! Will he kill me by the 
most painful, cruel, lingering death!" — "Pooh! 
pooh !" cries the squire ; " all stuff and nonsense ; 
all maidenish tricks. Kill you, indeed ! Will mar- 
riage kill you !" — " Oh ! sir," answered Sophia, 
" such a marriage is worse than death. He is not eveti 
indifferent ; I hate and detest him."—" If you detest 
un never so much," cries Western, " you shall 
ha'un." This he bound by an oath too shocking 
to repeat ; and after many violent asseverations, 
concluded in these words : " I am resolved upon the 
match, and unless you consent to it I will not " 
give you a groat, not a single farthing ; no though 
I saw you expiring with famine in the street, 1 
would not relieve you with a morsel of bread 
This is my fixed resolution, and so I leave you to 
consider on it." He then broke from her with 
such violence, that her face dashed against the floor; 
and he burst directly out of the room, leaving pool 
Sophia prostrate on the ground. 
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When Western came into the hall, he there found 
Junes; who seeing his friend looking wild, pale, 
and almost breathless, could not forbear inquiring 
the reason of' all these melancholy appearances. 
Cpon which the squire immediately acquainted 
him with the whole matter, concluding with bitter 
denunciations against Sophia, and very pathetic 
lamentations of the misery of all fathers who are so 
unfortunate as to hare daughters. 

Jones, to whom all the resolutions which had 
been taken in favour of Blifil were jet a secret, was 
at first almost struck dead with this relation ; but 
reeorering his spirits a little, mere despair, as he 
afterwards said, inspired him to mention a matter 
to Mr. Western, which seemed to require more im- 
pudence than a human forehead was ever gifted 
with. He desired leave to go to Sophia, that he 
might endeavour to obtain her concurrence with 
her father's inclinations. 

If the squire had been as quicksightcd as he was 
remarkable for the contrary, passion might at pre- 
sent very well have blinded him. He thanked Jones 
for offering to undertake the office, and said, " (io, 
go, prithee, try what canst do;" and then swore 
many execrable oaths that he would turn her out of 
ioors unless she consented to the match. 



CHAPTER VIII. 
The meeting between Jones and Sophia. 

Jones departed instantly in quest of Sophia, whom 
he found just risen from the ground, where her 
father had left her, with the tears trickling from 
her eyes, and the blood running from her lips. He 
presently ran to her, and with a voice full at once 
of tenderness and terror, cried, " O my Sophia, what 
means this dreadful sight !" She looked softly at 
him for a moment before she spoke, and then said, 
" Mr. Jones, for heaven's sake how came you here 1 
— Leave me, I beseech you, this moment." — " Do 
not," says he, " impose so harsh a command upon 
me — my heart bleeds faster than those lips. O 
Sophia, how easily could I drain my veins to preserve 
one drop of that dear blood." — " I have too many 
obligations to you already," answered she, " for sure 
you meant them such." Here she looked at him 
tenderly almost a minute, and then bursting into an 
agony, cried, " Oh, Mr. Jones, why did you save my 
life t my death would have been happier for us 
both." — •« Happier for us both !" cried he. " Could 
racks or wheels kill me so painfully as Sophia's — I 
cannot bear the dreadful sound. Do I live but for 
her V Both his voice and looks were full of inex- 
pressible tenderness when he spoke these words ; 
and at the same time he laid gently hold of her 
hand, which she did not withdraw from him ; to say 
the truth, she hardly knew what she did or suffered. 
A few moments now passed in silence between these 
lovers, while his eyes were eagerly fixed on Sophia, 
and hers declining towards the ground : at last she 
recovered strength enough to desire him again to 
leave her, for that her certain ruin would be the con- 
sequence of their being found together; adding, 
" Oh, Mr. Jones, you know not, you know not what 
hath passed this cruel afternoon." — M I know all, my 
Sophia," answered he ; •« your cruel father bath told 
nie all, and he himself hath sent me hither to you." 
— " My father sent you tome!" replied she : " sure 
you dream."—" Would to Heaven." cries he, " it was 
but a dream ! Oh, Sophia, your father hath sent me 
to you, to be an advocate for my odious rival, to so- 
licit you in his favour. I took any means to get 
access to you. O speak to me, Sophia ! comfort my 
bleeding heart. Sure no one ever loved, ever doatcd 



like me. Do not unkindly withhold this dear, this 
soft, this gentle hand — one moment, perhaps, tears 
you for ever from me — nothing less than this cruel 
occasion could, I believe, have ever conquered the 
respect and awe with which you have inspired me." 
She stood a moment silent, and covered with con- 
fusion ; then lifting up her eyes gently towards hirn, 
•he cried, " What would Mr. Jones have me say 1 " 
— " O do but promise," cries he, " that you never 
will give yourself to Blifil." — «» Name not," answered 
she, " the detested sound. Be assured I never will 
give him what is in my power to withhold from 
him." — " Now then," cries he, •« while you are so 
perfectly kind, go a little farther, and add that I may 
hope." — "Alas! "says she, "Mr. Jones, whither 
will you drive me! What hope have I to bestow 1 
You know my father's intentions."—" But I know," 
answered he, "your compliance with them cannot 
be compelled."—" What," says she, " must be the 
dreadful consequence of my disobedience t My own 
ruin is my least concern. I cannot bear the thoughts 
of being the cause of my father's misery."—" He is 
himself the cause," cries Jones, " by exacting a 
power over you which Nature hath not given him. 
Think on the misery which I am to suffer if I am 
to lose you, and see on which side pity will turn the 
balance."— " Think of it!" replied she: "can you 
imagine I do not feel the ruin which I must bring 
on you, should I comply with your desire 1 It is 
that thought which gives me resolution to bid you 
fly from me for ever, and avoid your own destruc- 
tion." — " I fear no destruction," cries he, " but the 
loss of Sophia. If you will save me from the most 
bitter agonies, recall that cruel sentence. Indeed, I 
can never part with you, indeed I cannot." 

The lovers now stood both silent and trembling, 
Sophia being unable to withdraw her hand from 
Jones, and he almost as unable to hold it; when 
the scene, which I believe some of my readers will 
think had lasted long enough, was interrupted by 
one of so different a nature, that we shall reserve 
the relation of it for a different chapter. 

CHAPTER IX. 

Being of a much more tempestuous kind than the former. 
Before we proceed with what now happened to our 
lovers, it may be proper to recount what had passed 
in the hall during their tender interview. 

Soon after Jones had left Mr. Western in the man- 
ner above mentioned, his sister came to him, and 
was presently informed of all that had passed be- 
tween her brother and Sophia relating to Blifil. 

This behaviour in her niece the good lady con- 
strued to be an absolute breach of the condition on 
which she had engaged to keep her love for Mr. 
Jones a secret. She considered herself, therefore, 
at full liberty to reveal all she knew to the squire, 
which she immediately did in the most explicit 
terms, and without any ceremony or preface. 

The idea of a marriage between Jones and his 
daughter, had never once entered into the squire's 
head, either in the warmest minutes of his affection 
towards that young man, or from suspicion, or on 
any other occasion. He did indeed consider a 
parity of fortune and circumstances to be physically 
as necessary an ingredient in marriage, as difference 
of sexes, or any other essential ; and had no more 
apprehension of his daughter falling in love with a 
poor man, than with any animal of a different species. 

He became, therefore, like one thunderstruck at 
his sister's relation. He was, at first, incapable of 
making any answer, having been almost deprived 
of his breath by the violence of the surprise. This, 
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however, soon returned, and, as in usual in other 
case* after au intermission, with redoubled force and 
fury. 

The first use he made of the power of speech, 
after hiB recovery from the sudden effects of his as- 
tonishment, was to discharge a round volley of oaths 
and imprecations. After which he proceeded hastily 
to the apartment where he expected to find the lovers, 
and murmured, or rather indeed roared forth, inten- 
tions of revenge every step he went. 

As when two doves, or two wood-pigeons, or as 
when Strephon and Phyllis (for that comes nearest 
to the mark ) are retired into some pleasant solitary 
grove, to enjoy the delightful conversation of Love, 
that bashful boy, who cannot speak in public, and is 
never a $ood companion to more than two at a 
time; here, while every object is serene, should 
hoarse thunder burst suddenly through the shattered 
clouds, and rumbling roll along the sky, the fright- 
ened maid starts from the mossy bank or verdant 
turf, the pale livery of death succeeds the red regi- 
mentals in which Love had before dressed her cheeks, 
fear shakes her whole frame, and her lover scarce 
supports her trembling tottering limbs. 

Or as when two gentlemen, strangers to the won- 
drous wit of the place, are crackiug a bottle toge- 
ther at some inn or tavern at Salisbury, if the great 
Dowdy, who acts the part of a madman as well as 
some of his settcrs-on do that of a fool, should rattle 
his chains, and dreadfully hum forth the grumbling 
ratch along the gallery ; the frighted strangers stand 
aghast ; scared at the horrid sound, they seek some 
place of shelter from the approaching danger; and if 
the well-barred windows did admit their exit, would 
venture their necks to escape the threatening fury 
now coming upon them. 

So trembled poor Sophia, so turned she pale at the 
noise of her father, who, in a voice most dreadful to 
hear, came on swearing, cursing, and vowing the 
destruction of Jones. To say the truth, I believe 
the youth himself would, from some prudent consi- 
derations, have preferred another place of abode at 
this time, had his terror on Sophia's account given 
him liberty to reflect a moment on what any other- 
wise concerned himself than aa his love made him 
partake whatever affected her. 

And now the squire, having burst open the door, 
beheld an object which instantly suspended all his 
fury against Jones ; this was the ghastly appearance 
of Sophia, who had fainted away in her lover's arms. 
This tragical sight Mr. Western no sooner beheld, 
than all his rage forsook him ; he roared for help 
with his utmost violence ; ran first to his daughter, 
then back to the door calling for water, and then 
back again to Sophia, never considering in whose 
arms she then was, nor perhaps once recollecting 
that there was such a person in the world as Jones ; 
for indeed I believe the present circumstances of his 
daughter were now the sole consideration which 
employed his thoughts. 

Mrs. Western and a great number of servants 
soon came to the assistance of Sophia with water, 
cordials, and everything necessary on those occa- 
sions. These were applied with such success, that 
Sophia in a very few minutes began to recover, and 
all the symptoms of life to return. Upon which she 
was presently led off by her own maid and Mrs. 
Western : nor did that good lady depart without 
leaving some wholesome admonitions with her 
brother, on the dreadful effects of his passion, or, 
as she pleased to call it, madness. 

The squire, perhaps, did not understand this good 
advice, as it was delivered in obscure hints, shrugs, 
ana notes of admiration : at least if he did under- 



stand it, he profited very little bj i; ; foi no sooner 
was he cured of his immediate fears for his daughter, 
than he relapsed into his former phrenxy, which 
must have produced an immediate battle with Jones, 
had not parson Supple, who was a very strong man, 
been present, and by mere force restrained the squire 
from acts of hostility. 

The moment Sophia was departed, Jones ad- 
vanced in a very suppliant manner to Mr. Western, 
whom the parson held in his arms, and begged him 
to be pacified ; for that, while he continued in such 
a passion, it would be impossible to give him auy 
satisfaction. 

M I wull have satisfaction o'thee," answered the 
squire ; " so doff thy clothes. At tint half a man, 
and I'll lick thee as well as wast ever licked in thy 
life." He then bespattered the youth with abun- 
dance of that language which passes between coun- 
try gentlemen who embrace opposite sides of the 
question ; with frequent applications to him to salute 
that part which is generally introduced into all con- 
troversies that arise among the lower orders of the 
English gentry at horse-races, cock-matches, and 
other public places. Allusions to this part are like- 
wise often made for the Bake of the jest . And here, 
I believe, the wit is generally misunderstood. In 

reality, it lies in desiring another to kiss jour a 

for having just before threatened to kick his ; for I 
have observed very accurately, that no one ever 
desires you to kick that which belongs to himself, 
nor offeis to kiss this part in another. 

It may likewise seem surprising that in the many 
thousand kind invitations of this sort, which every 
one who hath conversed with country gentlemen 
must have heard, no one, I believe, hath ever seen a 
single instance where the desire hath been complied 
with ; — a great instance of their want of politeness ; 
for in town nothing can be more common than for 
the finest gentlemen to perform this ceremony ever' 
day to their superiors, without having that favou 
once requested of them. 

To all such wit, Jones very calmly answered. 
"Sir, this usage may perhaps cancel every othe- 
obligation you have conferred on me ; but there i* 
one you can never cancel ; nor will I be provoked 
by jour abuse to lift my hand against the father of 
Sophia." 

At these words the squire grew still more outra- 
geous than before ; so that the parson begged Junes 
to retire ; saying, 41 You behold, sir, how he waxeth 
wroth at jour abode here ; therefore let me pray 
you not to tarry any longer. His anger is too much 
kindled for you to commune with him at present. 
You had better, therefore, conclude your visit, arid 
refer what matters you have to urge in your behalf 
to some other opportunity." 

Jones accepted this advice with thanks, and im- 
mediately departed. The squire now regained the 
liberty of his hands, and so much temper as to ex- 
press some satisfaction in the restraint which had 
been laid upon him ; declaring that he should cer- 
tainly have beat his brains out; and adding, "It 
would have vexed one confoundedly to have been 
hanged for such a rascal." 

The parson now began to triumph in the success 
of his peace-making endeavours, and proceeded to 
read a lecture against anger, which might perhaps 
rather have tended to raise than to quiet that pas- 
sion in some hasty minds. This lecture he enric hed 
with many valuable quotations from the ancients, 
particularly from Seneca ; who hath indeed so well 
handled this passion, that none but a very anjrrv 
man can read him without srroat pleasure and profit". 
The doctor concluded this harangue with lb* famous 
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•lory of Alexander and Clitus ; but as I find that 
entered in my common-place under title Drunken- 
ness, I shall not insert it here. 

The squire took no notice of this story, nor per- 
haps of anything he said; for he interrupted him 
before he had finished, by calling for a tankard, of 
beer; observing (which is perhaps as true as any 
observation on this fever of the mind) that anger 
makes a man dry. 

No sooner had the squire swallowed a large 
draught than he renewed the discourse on Jones, 
and declared a resolution of going the next morn- 
ing early to acquaint Mr. AJlworthy. His friend 
would have dissuaded him from this, from the mere 
motive of good-nature ; but his dissuasion had no 
other effect than to produce a large volley of oaths 
and curses, which greatly shocked the pious ears of 
Supple ; but he did not dare to remonstrate against 
a privilege which the squire claimed as a freeborn 
Englishman. To say truth, the parson submitted 
to please his palate at the squire's table, at the ex- 
pense of suffering now and then this violence to his 
ears. He contented himself with thinking he did 
not promote thiB evil practice, and that the squire 
would not swear an oath the less, if he never en- 
tered within his gates. However, though he was 
not guilty of ill manners by rebuking a gentleman 
in his own house, he paid him off obliquely in the 
pulpit ; which had not, indeed, the good effect of 
working a reformation in the squire himself; yet it 
so far operated on hts conscience, that he put the 
laws very severely in execution against others, and 
the magistrate was the only person in the parish 
who could swear with impuuity. 



CHAPTER X. 
In which Mr. WoUera visit* Mr. Allworthy. 

Mr. Allworthy was now retired from breakfast 
with his nephew, well satisfied with the report of 
the young gentleman's successful visit to Sophia, 
(for he greatly desired the match, more on account 
of the young lady's character than of her riches) 
when Mr. Western broke abruptly in upon them, 
and without any ceremony began as follows : — 

" There, you have done a fine piece of work truly ! 
You have brought up your bastard to a line pur- 
pose ; not that I believe you had any hand in it 
neither, that is, as a man may say, designedly ; but 
there is a fine kettle of fish made on't up at our 
house." " What can be the matter, Mr. Western V 
says Allworthy. *' O, matter enow of all conscience : 
my daughter has fallen in love with your bastard, 
that's all ; but I won't ge her a hapeny, not the 
twentieth part of a brass varden. I always thought 
what would come o' breeding up a bastard like a 
geutlcman, and letting un come about to vok's 
houses. Its well vor un I could not get at un : I'd 
a lick'd un ; I'd a spoil'd his caterwauling; I'd a 
taught the son of a whore to meddle with meat for 
his roaster. He shan't ever have a morsel of meat 
of mine, or a varden to by it : if she will ha un, one 
smock shall be her portion. I'd sooner give my 
estate to the sinking fund, that it may be sent to 
Hanover to corrupt our nation with." •« I am 
heartily sorry," cries Allworthv. " Pox o* your 
sorrow," says Western ; it will do me abundance 
of good when I have lost my only child, my poor 
Sophy, that was the joy of my heart, and all the 
hope and comfort of my age ; but I am resolved I 
will turn her out o'doors ; she shall beg, and starve, 
and rot in the streets. Not one hapeny, not a 
hapeny shall she ever hae o' mine. The son of a 
bitch was always good at finding a hare sitting, an 



be rotted to'n : I little thought what puss he was 
looking after; but it shall be the worst he ever 
vound in his life. She shall be no better than car- 
rion : the skin o'er is all he shall ha, and zu you 
may tell un." " I am in amazement," cries All- 
worthy, " at what you tell me, after what passed 
between my nephew and the young lady no longer 
ago than yesterday.' " Yes, sir," answered Wes- 
tern, " it was after what passed between your 
nephew and she that the whole matter came out. 
Mr. Blifil there was no sooner gone, than the son of 
a whore came lurching about the house. Little did 
I think when I used to love him for a sportsman, 
that he was all the while a poaching after my 
daughter." Why, truly," says Allworthy, " I could 
wish you had not given him so many opportunities 
with her ; and you will do me the justice to acknow- 
ledge that I have always been averse to his staying 
so much at your house, though I own I had no sus- 
picion of this kind." " Why, zounds," cries Wes- 
tern, " who could have thought it 1 What the devil 
had she to do wi'nt He did not come there a court- 
ing to her ; he came there a hunting with me." 
" But was it possible," says Allworthy, " that you 
should never discern any symptoms of love between 
them, when you have seen them so often together!" 
" Never in my life, as I hope to be zaved," cries 
Western : " I never so much as zeed him kiss her 
in all my life ; and so far from courting her, he 
used rather to be more silent when she was in com- 
pany than at any other time ; and as for the girl, 
she was always less civil to'n than to any young 
man that came to the house. As to that matter, 
I am not more easy to be deceived than another ; 
I would not have you think I am, neighbour." 
Allworthy could scarce refrain laughter at this ; but 
he resolved to do a violence to himself; for he per- 
fectly well knew mankind, and had too much good- 
breeding and good-nature to offend the squire in his 
present circumstances. He then asked Western 
what he would have him do upon this occasion. 
To which the other answered, •* That he would 
have him keep the rascal away from his house, and 
that he would go and lock up the wench ; for he 
was resolved to make her marry Mr. Blifil in spite 
of her teeth." He then shook Blifil by the hand, 
and swore he would have no other son-in-law. Pre- 
scntly after he took his leave ; saying his house was 
in such disorder that it was necessary for him to 
make haste home, to take care his daughter did 
not give him the slip ; and as for Jones, he swore 
if he caught him at his house, he would qualify him 
to run for the geldings' plate. 

When Allworthy and Blifil were again left to- 
gether, a long silence ensued between them ; all 
which interval the young gentleman filled up with 
sighs, which proceeded partly "from disappointment, 
but more from hatred; for the success of Jones 
was much more grievous to him than the loss of 
Sophia. 

At length his uncle asked him what he was de- 
termined to do, and he answered in the following 
words : — " Alas', sir, can it be a question what step 
a lover will take, when reason and passion point 
different ways 1 I am afraid it is too certain he will, 
in that dilemma, always follow the latter. Reason 
dictates to me, to quit all thoughts of a woman who 
places her affections on another ; my passion bids 
me hope she may in time change her inclinations 
in my favour. Here, however, I conceive an ob- 
jection to be raised, which, if it could not fully be 
answered, would totally deter me from any further 
pursuit. I mean the injustice of endeavouring to 
supplant another in a heart of which he seems 
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already in possession ; but the determined resolution 
of Mr. Western show* that, in this case, I shall, 
by so doing, promote the happiness of every party ; 
not only that of the parent, who will thus be pre- 
served from the highest degree of misery, but of both 
the others, who must be undone by this match. The 
lady, I am sure, will be undone in every sense ; for, 
besides the loss of most part of her own fortune, 
•he will be not only married to a beggar, but the 
little fortune which her father cannot withhold from 
her will be squandered on that wench, with whom 
I know he yet converses. Nay, that is a trifle : for 
1 know him to be one of the worst men in the 
world ; for had my dear uncle known what I have 
hitherto endeavoured to conceal, he must have long 
since abandoned so profligate a wretch." How!" 
said Allworthy ; " hath he done anything worse than 
I already knowl Tell me, I beseech youl" •« No," 
replied Blitil ; it is now past, and perhaps he may 
have repented of it." " I command you, on your 
duty," said Allworthy, *• to tell me what you mean." 
" You know, sir," says Blifil, " I never disobeyed 
you ; but I am sorry I mentioned it, since it may 
now look like revenge, whereas I thank Heaven, no 
such motive ever entered my heart ; and if you 
oblige me to discover it, I must be his petitioner to 
you for your forgiveness." " I will have no con- 
ditions," answered Allworthy ; " I think I have 
shown tenderness enough towards him, and more 
perhaps than you ought to thank me for." ** More, 
indeed, I fear, than he deserved," cried Blifil : " for 
in the very day of your utmost danger, when myself 
and all the family were in tears, he filled the house 
with riot and debauchery. He drank, and sung, 
and roared ; and when I gave him a gentle hint of 
the indecency of his actions, he fell into a violent 
passion, swore many oaths, called me rascal, and 
struck mc." " How !'* cries Allworthy ; " did he 
dare to strike you 1" " I am sure," cries Blifil, «' I 
have forgiven him that long ago. I wish I could so 
easily forget his ingratitude to the best of benefac- 
tors ; and yet even that I hope you will forgive him, 
since he must have certainly been possessed with 
the devil : for that very evening, as Mr. Thwackum 
and myself were taking the air in the fields, and ex- 
ulting in the good symptoms which then first began 
to discover themselves, we unluckily saw him en- 
gaged with a wench in a manner not fit to be men- 
tioned. Mr. Thwackum, with more boldness than 
prudence, advanced to rebuke him, when (I am 
sorry to say it) he fell upon the worthy man, and 
beat him so outrageously that I wish he may yet 
have recovered his bruises. Nor was I without my 
share of the effects of his malice, while I endea- 
voured to protect my tutor ; but that I have long 
forgiven ; nay, I prevailed with Mr. Thwackum to 
forgive him too, and not to inform you of a secret 
which I feared might bo fatal to him. And now, 
sir, since 1 have uuadvisedly dropped a hint of this 
matter, and your commands have obliged me to 
discover the whole, let me intercede with you for 
him." * 4 O child !" said Allworthy, M I know not 
whether I should blame or applaud your goodness, 
m concealing such villany a moment : but where is 
Mr. Thwackum 1 Not that I want any confirmation 
of what you Bay ; but I will examine all the evi- 
dence of this matter, to justify to the world the ex- 
ample I am resolved to make of such a monster. 

Thwackum was now sent for, and presently ap- 
peared. He corroborated even" circumstance which 
the other had deposed ; nay, he produced the record 
upon his breaBt, where the handwriting of Mr. 
Jones remained very legible in black and blue. He 
ror.cl id id with declaring to Mr. Allworthy, that he 



I should have long since informed him of this matter, 
had not Mr. Blitil, by the most earnest interposi- 
tions, prevented him. " He is," says he, «« an excel- 
lent youth : though such forgiveness of enemies is 
carrying the matter too far." 

In reality, Blifil had taken some puns to prevail 
with the parson, and to prevent the discovery at that 
time ; for which he had many reasons. He knew 
that the minds of men are apt to be softened and re- 
laxed from their usual severity by sickness. Besides, 
he imagined that if the story was told when the fact 
was so recent, and the physician about the house, 
who might have unravelled the real truth, he should 
never be able to give it the malicious turn which he 
intended. Again, he resolved to hoard up this bu- 
siness, till the indiscretion of Jones should afford 
some additional complaints ; for he thought the 
joint weight of many facts falling upon him together, 
would be the most likely to crush him; and he 
watched, therefore, some such opportunity as that 
with which fortune had now kindly presented him. 
Lastly, by prevailing with Thwackum to conceal 
the matter for a time, he knew he should confirm 
an opinion of his friendship to Jones, which he had 
greatly laboured to establish in Mr. Allworthy. 

CHAPTER XI. 

A short chapter ; but which contains sufficient matter to affect 
the good-natured reader. 

It was Mr. Allworthy's custom never to punish any 
one, not even to turn away a servant, in a passion. 
He resolved therefore to delay passing sentence on 
Jones till the afternoon. 

The poor young man attended at dinner, as usual ; 
but his heart was too much loaded to suffer him to 
eat. His grief too was a good deal aggravated by 
the unkind looks of Mr. Allworthy ; whence he 
concluded that Western had discovered the whole 
affair between him and Sophia ; but as to Mr. BlifiTs 
story, he had not the least apprehension ; for of 
much the greater part he was entirely innocent ; 
and for the residue, as he had forgiven and forgotten 
it himself, so he suspected no remembrance on the 
other side. When dinner was over, and the sen-ants 
departed, Mr. Allworthy began to harangue. He 
set forth, in a long speech, the many iniquities of 
which Jones had beeu guilty, particularly those 
which this day had brought to light ; and concluded 
by telling him, '* That unless he could clear himself 
of the charge, he was resolved to banish him his 
sight for ever." 

Many disadvantages attended poor Joues in 
making his defence; nay, indeed, he hardly knew his 
accusation ; for as Mr. Allworthy, in recounting the 
drunkenness, &c. while he lay ill, out of modesty, 
sunk everything that related particularly to himself, 
which indeed principally constituted the crime, 
Jones could not deny the charge. His heart was, 
besides, almost broken already; and his spirits were 
so sunk, that he could say nothing for himself ; but 
acknowledged the whole, and, like a criminal in de- 
spair, threw himself upon mercy ; concluding, "That 
though he must own himself guilty of many follies 
and inadvertencies, he hoped he had done nothing 
to deserve what would be to him the greatest punish- 
ment in the world." 

Allworthy answered, *« That he had forgiven him 
too often already, in compassion to his youth, and 
in hopes of his amendment : that he now found he 
Mas an abandoned reprobate, and such as it would 
be criminal in any one to support and encourage. 
Nay," said Mr. Allworthy to him, •* your audacious 
attempt to steal away the young lady, calls upon iu« 
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jo justify my own character in punishing you. The 
world, who have already censured the regard I hare 
shown for you, may think, with some colour at least 
of justice, that I connive at so base and barbarous an 
action — an action of which you must hare known 
my abhorrence ; and which, had you had any con- 
cern for my ease and honour, as well as for my friend- 
ship, you would never have thought of undertaking. 
Fie upon it, young man ! indeed there is scarce any 
punishment equal to your crimes, and 1 can scarce 
think myself justifiable in what I am now going to 
bestow on you. However, as I have educated you 
like a child of my own, I will not turn you naked 
into the world. When you open this paper, there- 
fore, you will find something which may enable you, 
with industry, to get an honest livelihood; but if 
you employ it to worse purposes, I shall not think 
myself obliged to supply you farther, being resolved, 
» from this day forward, to converse no more with you 
on any account. I cannot avoid saying, there is no 
part of your conduct which I resent more than your 
ill-treatment of that good young man (meaning 
Blitil ) who hath behaved with so much tenderness 
and honour towards you." 

These last words were a dose almost too bitter 
to be swallowed. A flood of tears now gushed from 
the eyes of Jones, and every faculty of speech and 
motion seem to have deserted him. It was some 
time before he was able to obey Allworthy's pe- 
remptory commands of departing ; which he at 
iength did, having first kissed his hands with a pas- 
sion difficult to be affected ; and as difficult to be 
described. 

The reader must be very weak, if, when he con- 
siders the light in which Jones then appeared to Mr. 
Allworthy, he should blame the rigour of his sen- 
tence. And yet all the neighbourhood, either from 
this weakness, or from some worse motive, con- 
demned this justice and severity as the highest cru- 
elty. Nav, the very persons who had before censured 
the good man for the kindness and tenderness shown 
to a bastard (his own, according to the general 
opinion), now cried out as loudly against turning his 
own child out of doors. The women especially were 
unanimous in taking the part of Jones, and raised 
more storien on the occasion than I have room, in 
this chapter, to set down. 

One thing must not be omitted, that, in their cen- 
sures on this occasion, none ever mentioned the sum 
contained in the paper which Allworthy gave Jones, 
which was no less than five hundred pounds ; but 
all agreed that he was sent away pennyless, and 
some said naked, from the house of his inhuman 
father. 

CHAPTER XII. 

Containing love-letters, 8cc. 

Jonks was commanded to leave the house imme- 
diately, and told, that his clothes and every thing 
else should be sent to him whithersoever he should 
order them. 

He accordingly set out, and walked above a mile, 
not regarding, and indeed scarce knowing whither 
he went. At length a little brook obstructing his 
passage, he threw himself down by the side of it ; 
nor could he help muttering with some little indig- 
nation, " Sure my father will not deny me this place 
to rest in I" 

Here he presently fell into the most violent ago- 
nies, tearing his hair from his head, and using most 
other actions which generally accompany fits of 
marine**, rnge, and despair. 

When he had in this manner vented the first emo- 



tions of passion, he began to come a little to him- 
self. His grief now took another turn, and dis- 
charged itself in a gentler way, till be became at 
last cool enough to reason with his passion, and to 
consider what steps were proper to be taken in his 
deplorable condition. 

And now the great doubt was, how to act with 
regard to Sophia. The thought* of leaving her al- 
most rent his heart asunder ; but the consideration 
of reducing her to ruin and beggary still racked 
him, if possible, more ; and if the violent desire of 
possessing her person could have induced him to 
listen one moment to this alternative, still he was 
by no means certain of her resolution to indulge 
his wishes at so high an expense. The resentment 
of Mr. Allworthy, and the injury he must do to his 
quiet, argued strongly against this latter ; and lastly, 
the apparent impossibility of his success, even if he 
would sacrifice all these considerations to it, came 
to his assistance ; and thus honour at last backed 
with despair, with gratitude to his benefactor, and 
with real love to his mistress, got the better of burn, 
ing desire, and he resolved rather to quit Sophia, 
than pursue her to ruin. 

It is difficult for any who have not felt it, to con- 
ceive the glowing warmth which filled his breast on 
the first contemplation of this victory over his pas- 
sion. Pride flattered him so agreeably, that his 
mind perhaps enjoyed perfect happiness ; but this 
was only momentary : Sophia soon returned to his 
imagination, and allayed the joy of his triumph with 
no less bitter pangs than a good-natured general 
must feel, when he surveys the bleeding heaps, at 
the price of whose blood he hath purchased his 
laurels; for thousands of tender ideas lay murdered 
before our conqueror. 

Being resolved, however, to pursue the paths of 
this giant honour, as the gigantic poet Lee calls it, 
he determined to write a farewell letter to Sophia ; 
and accordingly proceeded to a house not far off, 
where, being furnished with proper materials, he 
wrote as follows : — 

« Madam, 

" When you reflect on the situation in which I 
write, I am sure your good-nature will pardon any 
inconsistency or absurdity which my letter con- 
tains ; for every thing here flows from a heart so 
full, that no language can express its dictates. 

** I have resolved, madam, to obey your com- 
mands, in flying for ever from your dear, your 
lovely sight. Cruel indeed those commands are; 
but it is cruelty which proceeds from fortune, not 
from my Sophia. Fortune hath made it necessary, 
necessary to your preservation, to forget there ever 
was such a wretch as I am. 

•* Believe me, I would not hint all my suffering* 
to you, if I imagined they could possibly escape, 
your ears. I know the goodness and tenderness of 
your heart, and would avoid giving you any of those 
pains which you always feel for the miserable. O 
let nothing, which you shall hear of my hard fortune, 
cause a moment's concern! for, after the loss of you, 
every thing is to me a trifle. 

" O Sophia '. it is hard to leave you ; it ishardei 
still to desire you to forget me ; yet the sincerest 
love obliges me to both. Pardon my conceiving 
that any remembrance of mc can give you disquiet ; 
but if I am so gloriously wretched, sacrifice me every 
way to y our relief. Think I never loved you ; or 
think truly how little I deserve you ; and learn to 
scorn me for a presumption which can never be too 
severely punished. — I am unable to say more. — May 
guardian angels protect you for ever!" 

He was now searching his pockets for his wax. 
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but found none, nor indeed any thing else, therein ; 
for in truth he had, in his frantic disposition, tossed 
every thing from him, and amongst the rest, his 
pocket-book, which he had received from Mr. All- 
worthy, which he had never opened, and which now 
first occurred to his memory. 

The house supplied him with a wafer for his pre- 
sent purpose, with which having sealed his letter, 
he returned hastily towards the brook side, in 
order to search for the things which he had there 
lost. In his way he met his old friend Black 
George, who heartily condoled with him on his 
misfortune ; for this had already reached his ears, 
and indeed those of all the neighbourhood. 

Jones acquainted the gamekeeper with his loss, 
and he as readily went back with him to the brook, 
where they searched every tuft of grass in the mea- 
dow, as well where Jones had not been as where he 
had been; but all to no purpose, for they found 
nothing : for indeed, though the tilings were then in 
the meadow, they omitted to search the only place 
where they were deposited ; to wit, in the pockets 
of the said George ; for he had just before found 
them, and being luckily apprised of their value, had 
very carefully put them up for his own use. 

The gamekeeper having exerted as much dili- 
gence in quest of the lost goods, as if he had hoped 
to find them, desired Mr. Jones to recollect if he 
had been in no other place : u For sure," said he, 

if you had lost them here so lately, the things 
must have been here still ; for this is a very unlikely 
place for any one to pass by." And indeed it was 
by great accident that he himself had passed through 
that field, in order to lay wires for hares, with which 
he was to supply a poulterer at Bath the next morn- 
ing. 

Jones now gave over all hopes of recovering his 
loss, and almost all thoughts concerning it, and 
turning to Black George, asked him earnestly if he 
would do him the greatest favour in the world Y 

George answered with some hesitation, " Sir, you 
know you may command me whatever is in my 
power, and I heartily wish it was in my power to 
do you any service." In fact, the question stag- 
gered him ; for he had, by selling game, amassed 
a pretty good sum of money in Mr. Western's ser- 
vice, and was afraid that Jones wanted to borrow 
some small matter of him ; but he was presently re- 
lieved from his anxiety, by being desired to convey 
a letter to Sophia, which with great pleasure he pro- 
mised to do. And indeed I believe there are few 
favours which he would not have gladly conferred 
on Mr. Jones ; for he bore as much gratitude to- 
wards him as he could, and was as honest as men 
who love money better than any other thing in the 
universe, generally are. 

Mrs. Honour was agreed by both to be the proper 
means by which this letter should pass to Sophia. 
They then separated ; the gamekeeper returned 
home to Mr. Western's, and Jones walked to an 
alehouse at half a mile's distance, to wait for his 
messenger's return. 

George no sooner came home to his master's 
house than he met with Mrs. Honour ; to whom, 
having first sounded her with a few previous ques- 
tions, he delivered the letter for her mistress, and 
received at the same time another from her, for Mr. 
Jones ; which Honour told him she had carried all 
that day in her bosom, and began to despair of find* 
ing any means of delivering it. 

The gamekeeper returned hastily and joyfully to 
Jones, who, having received Sophia's letter from 
him, instantly withdrew, and eagerly breaking it 
open, read as follows : 



" Sib, 

M It is impossible to express what I h*v» 
felt since I Baw you. Your submitting, on my ac- 
count, to such cruel insults from my father, lays 
me under an obligation I shall ever own. As you 
know his temper, I beg you will, for my sake, 
avoid him. I wish I had any comfort to send you ; 
but believe this, that nothing but the last violence 
shall ever give my hand or heart where you would 
be sorry to see them bestowed." 

Jones read this letter a hundred times over, and 
kissed it a hundred times as often. His passion 
now brought all tender desires bock into his mind. 
He repented that he had writ to Sophia in the 
manner we have seen above ; but he repented more 
that he had made use of the interval of his messen- 
ger's absence to write and dispatch a letter to Mr. 
Allworthy, in which he had faithfully promised and 
bound himself to quit all thoughts of his love. How- 
ever, when his cool reflections returned, he plainly 
perceived that his case was neither mended nor 
altered by Sophia's billet, unless to give him some 
little glimpse of hope, from her constancy, of some 
favourable accident hereafter. He therefore re- 
sumed his resolution, and taking leave of Black 
George, set forward to a town about five miles dis- 
tant, whither he had desired Mr. Allworthy, unless 
he pleased to revoke his sentence, to send his things 
after him. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

The behaviour of Sophia on the present occasion : which none 
of her sex will blame, who arc capable of behaving in thr 
•ants manner. And the liiacuasion of a knotty point in the 
court of coiiacience. 

Sophia had passed the last twenty-four hours in no 
very desirable manner. During a large part of thetn 
she had been entertained by her aunt with lectures 
of prudence, recommending to her the example of 
the polite world, where love (so the good lady said) 
is at present entirely laughed at, and where women 
consider matrimony, as men do offices of public 
trust, only as the means of making their fortunes, 
and of advancing themselves in the world. In com- 
menting on which text Mrs. Western had displayed 
her eloquence during several hours. 

These sagacious lectures, though little suited 
either to the taste or inclination of Sophia, were, 
however, less irksome to her than her own thoughts, 
that formed the entertainment of the night, during 
which she never once closed her eyes. 

But though she could neither sleep nor rest in her 
bed, ye v having no avocation from it, she was found 
there" by her father at his return from Allworthy's, 
which was not till past ten o'clock in the morning. 
He went directly up to her apartment, opened the 
door, and seeing she was not up, cried, " Oh ! you 
are safe then, and I am resolved to keep you so." 
He then locked the door, and delivered the key to 
Honour, having first given her the strictest charge, 
with great promises of rewards for her fidelity, and 
most dreadful menaces of punishment in case she 
should betray her trust. 

Honour's orders were, not to suffer her mistress to 
come out of her room without the authority of tho 
squire himself, and to admit none to her but him 
and her aunt ; but she was herself to attend her wit h 
whatever Sophia pleased, except only pen, ink, and 
paper, of which she was forbidden the use. 

The squire ordered his daughter to dress herself 
and attend him at dinner ; which she obeyed ; and 
having sat the usual time, was again conducted to 
her prison. 
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In the evening the gaoler Honour brought her 
ihe letter which »he received fi om the gamekeeper. 
Sophia road it very attentively twice or thrice over, 
jnd then threw her?elf upon the bed, and burst into 
a flood of tears. Mr*. Honour expressed great 
sstoiishment at this behaviour in her mistress ; nor 
could she forbear very eagerly begging to know the 
muse of this passion. Sophia made her no answer 
for some time, and then, starting suddenly up, caught 
her maid by the hand, and cried, " O Honour! I am 
tiudone." •• Marry forbid," cries Honour : " I wish 
the letter had been burnt before I had brought it to 
your la'ship. I'm sure I thought it would have 
comforted your la'ship, or I would have seen it at 
the devil before I would have touched it." " Ho- 
nour," says Sophia, " you are a good girl, and it is 
vain to attempt concealing longer my weakness from 
you ; I have thrown away my he.irt on a man who 
hath forsaken me." And is Mr. Jones," answered 
the maid, " such a perfidy man 1 " " He hath taken 
his leave of me," says Sophia, "for ever in that 
letter. Nay, he hath desired me to forget him. 
Could he have desired that if he had loved me 1 
Could he have borne such a thought! Could he 
have written such a word!" " No, certainly, ma'am," 
cries Honour ; *' and to be sure, if the best man in 
England was to desire me to forget him, Fd take 
turn at his word. Marry, come up I I am sure your 
la'ship hath done him too much honour ever to 
thiuk on him ; — a young lady who may take her 
choice of all the young men in the country. And 
to be sure, if I may be so presumptuous as to olFer 
my poor opinion, there is young Mr. Blifil, who, 
besides that he is come of honest parents, and will 
be one of the greatest squires all hereabouts, he is to 
be sure, in my poor opinion, a more handsomer and 
a more politer man by half ; and besides, he is a 
young gentleman of a sober character, and who may 
defy any of the neighbours to say black is his eye ; 
he follows no dirty trollops, nor can any bastards be 
laid at his door. Forget him, indeed ! I thank 
Heaven I myself am not so much at my last prayers 
as to suffer any man to bid me forget him twice. If 
the best he that wears a head was for to go for to 
offer to say such an affronting word to me, I would 
never give him my company afterwards, if there was 
another young man in the kingdom. And as I was 
saying, to be sure, there is young Mr. Blifil." 
" Name not his detested name," cries Sophia. 
" Nay, Ma'am," says Honour, 14 if your la'ship doth 
not like him, there be more jolly handsome young 
men that would court your la'ship, if they had but 
the least encouragement. I don't believe there is 
arrow young gentleman in this county, or in the 
next to it, that if your la'ship was but to look as if 
you had a mind to him, would not come about to 
make his offers directly " " What a wretch dost 
thou imagine me," cries Sophia, " by affronting my- 
lars with such stuff: I detest all mankind." " Nay, 
to be sure, Ma'am," answered Houour, " your la'ship 
hath had enough to give you a surfeit of them. To 
be used ill by such a poor, beggarly, bastardly fel- 
low." — *' Hold your blasphemous tongue," cries 
Sophia; •'how dare you mention his name with dis- 
respect before me t He use me ill '. No, his poor 
bleeding heart suffered more when he writ the cruel 
words than mine from reading them. O, he is all 
heroic virtue and angelic goodness. I am ashamed 
of the weakness of my own passion, for blaming what 
I ought to admire. O, Honour! it is my good only 
which he consults. To my interest he sacrifices 
both himself and mc. The apprehension of ruining 
me hath driven him to despair." " I am very glad," 
mv« Hourur, "ta hear your la'ship takes that into 



your consideration ; for to be sure, it must bt no- 
thing leas than ruin to give your mind to one that is 
turned out of doors, and is not worth a farthing in 
the world." "Turned out of doors!" cries Sophia 
hastily: "how! what dost thou mean f " "Why, 
to be sur% ma'am, my master no sooner told squire 
Allworthy about Mr. Jones having offered to make 
love to your la'ship than the squire stripped him 
stark naked, and turned him out of doors '." " Ha !" 
says Scphia, " I have been the cursed, wretched 
cause of his destruction ! Turned naked out ol 
doors! Here, Honour, take all the money I have ; 
take the rings from my fingers. Here, my watch : 
carry him all. Go find him immediately." "For 
Heaven's sake, ma'am," answered Mrs. Honour, 

do but consider, if my master should miss any of 
these things, I should be made to answer for them. 
Therefore let me beg y our k'ship not to part with 
your watch and jewels. Besides, the money, I 
think, is enough of all conscience ; and as for that, 
master can never know anything of the matter." 
" Here, then," cries Sophia, *' take every farthing I 
am worth, find him out immediately, and give it 
him. Go, go, lose not a moment." 

Mrs. Honour departed according to orders, and 
finding Black George below stairs, delivered him the 
purse, which contained sixteen guineas, being, in- 
deed, the whole stock of Sophia ; for though her 
father was very liberal to her, she was much too 
generous to be rich. 

Black George having received the purse, set for- 
ward towards the alehouse ; but in the way a thought 
occurred to him, whether he should not detain thi* 
money likewise. Hifl conscience, however, imme 
diatcly started at this suggestion, and began to 
upbraid him with ingratitude to his benefactor. To 
this his avarice answered, That his conscience should 
have considered the matter before, when he deprived 
poor Jones of his 500/. That having quietly acqui- 
esced in what was of so much greater importance, it 
was absurd, if not downright hypocrisy, to affect an\ 
qualms at this trifle. In return to which, Con- 
science, like a good lawyer, attempted to distinguish 
between an absolute breach of trust, as here, where 
the goods were delivered, and a bare concealment ot 
what was found, as in the former case. Avarice 
presently treated this with ridicule, called it a dis- 
tinction without a difference, and absolutely insisted 
that when once all pretensions of honour and virtue 
were given up in any one instance, that there wj* 
no precedent for resorting to them upon a second 
occasion. In short, poor Conscience had certainly 
been defeated iu the argument, had not Fear stepped 
in to her assistance, and very strenuously urged that 
the real distinction between the two actions, did not 
lie in the different degrees of honour but of safety : 
for that the secreting the 300/. was a matter of very 
little hazard , whereas the detaining the sixteen 
guineas was liable to the utmost danger of discovery. 

By this friendly aid of Fear, Conscience obtained 
a complete victory in the mind of Black George, 
and, after making him a few compliments on his 
honesty, forced him to deliver the money to Jones. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

A short chapter . containing a short dialogue between tqutrs 
Wiuteru sad hi* sister. 

Mrs. Western had been engaged abroad all that 
day. The squire met her at her return home ; and 
when the inquired after Sophia, he acquainted her 
that he had secured her safe enough. •« She is 
locked up in chamber," cries he. " and Honour 
keeps the key." As his looks were full of prodi. 
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gious wiadom and sagacity when he gave his siater 
thin information, it is probable he expected much 
applause from her for what he had done ; but how 
wan he disappointed when, with a most disdainful 
aspect, she cried, " Sure, brother, you are the weakest 
of all men. Why will you not confide in me for the 
management of my niece 1 Why will you inter- 
pose T You have now undone all that I have been 
•pending my breath in order to bring about. While 
I hare been endeavouring to fill her mind with 
maxims of prudence, you have been provoking her 
to reject them. English women, brother, I thank 
heaven, are no slaves. We are not to be locked up 
like the Spanish and Italian « ives. We have as 
good a right to liberty as yourselves. We are to 
be convinced by reason and persuasion only, and 
not governed by force. I have seen the world, 
brother, and know what arguments to make use of ; 
and if your folly had not prevented me, should have 
prevailed with her to form her conduct by those 
rules of prudence and discretion which I formerly 
taught her." " To bo sure," said the squire, I am 
always in the wrong." Brother," answered the 
lady, " you are not in the wrong, unless when you 
meddle with matters beyond your knowledge. You 
must agree that I have seen most of the world ; 
and happy had it been for my niece if she had not 
been taken from under my care. It is by living 
at home with you that she hath learnt romantic 
notions of love and nonsense." *' You don't 
imagine," I hope, cries the squire, " that I have 
taught her any such things." " Your ignorance, 
brother," returned she, "as the great Milton says, 
almost subdues my patience." • " D n Mil- 
ton 1" answered the squire : " if he had the impu- 
dence to say so to my face, I'd lent him a douse, 
thof he was never so great a man. Patience ! An 
you come to that, sister, I have more occasion of 
patience, to be used like an overgrown schoolboy, 
as I am by you. Do you think no one hath any 
understanding, unless he hath been about at court 1 
Pox ! the world is come to a fine pass indeed, if we 
are all fools, except a parcel of round-heads and 
Hanover rats. Pox! I hope the times are a coming 
that we shall make fools of them, and every man 
shall enjoy his own. That's all, sister ; and every 
man shall enjoy his own. I hope to see it, sister, 
before the Hanover rats have eat up all our corn, 
and left us nothiug but turnips to feed upon." — 
" I protest, brother," cries she, •« you are now got 
beyond my understanding. Your jargon of turnips 
and Hanover rata is to me perfectly unintelligible." 
— «• I believe," cries he, " you don't care to hear 
o'em ; but the country interest may succeed one day 
or other for all that." — " I wish," answered the lady, 
" you would think a little of your daughter's interest; 
for believe me, she is in greater danger than the na- 
tion."— "Just now," said he," you chid mc for think- 
ing on her, and would ha' her left to you." — *• And 
if you will promise to interpose no more," answered 
she, •* I will, out of my regard to my niece, under- 
take the charge." " Well, do then," said the squire, 
" for you know I always agreed, that women are the 
properest to manage women." 

Mrs. Western then departed, muttering some- 
thing with an air of disdain, concerning women and 
management of the nation. She immediately re- 
paired to Sophia's apartment, who was now, after 
a day's confinement, released again from her cap- 
tivity. 

• The reader mav. perhaps, *ub<)u» his o«ti patience, !f he 
warche, for thU in Milton. 



BOOK VII. 

CONTAINING TIIRBE EAYB. 

CHAPTER I. 

A comparison lie*. wren the world and ths tUfe. 

The world hath been often compared to the theatre; 
and many grave writers, as well as the poets, have 
considered human life as a great drama, resembling, 
in almost every particular, those sccnical representa- 
tions which Thespis is first reported to have invented, 
and which have been since received with so much 
approbation and delight in all polite countries. 

This thought hath been carried so far, and is be- 
come so general, that some words proper to the 
theatre, and which were at first metaphorically ap- 
plied to the world, are now indiscriminately and 
literally spoken of both ; thus stage and scene are by 
common use grown as familiar to us, when we speak 
of life in general, as when we confine ourselves to 
dramatic performances : and when transactions be- 
hind the curtain are mentioned, St. James's is more 
likely to occur to our thoughts than Drury-lane. 

It may seem easy enougli to account for all this, 
by retlecting that the theatrical stage is nothing 
more than a representation, or, as Aristotle calls* it, 
an imitation of what really exists ; and hence, per- 
haps, we might fairly pay a very high compliment 
to those who by their writings or actions have been 
so capable of imitating life, as to have their pictures 
in a manner confounded with, or mistaken for, the 
originals. 

But, in reality, we are not so fond of paying com- 
pliments to these people, whom we use as children 
frequently do the instruments of their amusement ; 
and have much more pleasure in hissing and buf- 
feting them, than in admiring their excellence. 
There are many other reasons which have induced 
us to see this analogy between the world and the 
stage. 

Some have considered the larger part of mankind 
in the light of actors, as personating characters no 
more their own, and to which in fact they have no 
better title, than the player hath to be in earnest 
thought the king or emperor whom he represent*. 
Thus the hypocrite may be said to he a player : and 
indeed the Greeks called them both by one and the 
same name. 

The brevity of life hath likewise given occasion to 
this comparison. So the immortal Shakspeare — 

Life's a poor player. 

Tint strut* and frets hi- hour upon the stag*. 
And the a is heard no more. 

For which hackneyed quotation I will make the 
reader amends by a very noble one, which few, I 
believe, have read. It is taken from a poem called 
the Deity, published about nine years ago, and long 
since buried in oblivion ; a proof that good books, 
no more than good men, do always survive the bad. 

Prom Thee* all human action* take their springs. 

The rite of empire* and the fall of kings! 

Sen the vast Theatre of Time display 'd. 

While o'er the scene succeeding heroes tread ! 

With pomp the planing images succeed. 

What leaders triumph, and what monarch* bleed ! 

Perform the parts thy providence &»*ign'd. 

Their pride, their passions, to thy cnd« inclin'il : 

Awhile they gliUer in the face of day, 

Then at thy nod the phantoms pass away; 

No traces left of all the busy seeor. 

But that remembrance says - The thing* hat* been 1 

In all these, however, and in every other simi'i- 
tude of life to the theatre, the resemblance hath 
been always taken from the stage only. None, ta 

•The Deity. 
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I nrnembrr, have at all considered the audience at 
this great drama. 

But as Nature often exhihita soine of her best 
performances to a very full house, so will the be* 
haviour of her spectators no less admit the above, 
mentioned comparison tban that of her actors. In 
tills Toat theatre of time arc seated the friend and 
the critic ; here are claps and shouts, hisses and 
groans ; in short, every thing which waa ever seen or 
heard at the theatre-royal. 

Let us examine this in one example; for instance, 
in the behaviour of the great audience on that scene 
which Nature was pleased to 'exhibit in the twelfth 
chapter of the preceding book, where she introduced 
Black George running away with the 600/. from his 
friend and benefactor. 

Those who sat in the world's upper gallery treated 
that incident, I am well convinced, with their usual 
vociferation ; and every term of scurrilous reproach 
waa most probably vented on that occasion. 

If we had descended to the next order of specta- 
tors, we should huve found an equal degree of ab- 
horrence, though less of noise and scurrility; yet 
here the good women gave Black George to the 
devil, and many of them expected every minute 
that the cloven-footed gentleman would fetch hit own. 

The pit, as usual, was no doubt divided : those 
who delight in heroic virtue and perfect character 
objected to the producing such instances of villany, 
without punishing them very severely for the sake 
of example. Some of the "author's friends cried, 
M Look'ee, gentlemen, the man is a villain, but it ia 
nature for all that." And all the young critics of 
the age, the clerks, apprentices, &c., called it low, 
and fell a groaning. 

As for the boxes, they behaved with their accus- 
tomed politeness. Most of them were attending to 
something else. Some of those few who regarded 
the scene at all, declared he was a bad kind ot man ; 
while others refused to give their opinion, till they 
had heard that of the best judges. 

Now we, who are admitted behind the scenes of 
this great theatre of nature (and no author ought to 
write any thing besides dictionaries and spelling- 
books who hath not this privilege), can censure the 
action, without conceiving any absolute detestation 
of the person whom perhaps Nature may not have 
designed to act an ill part in all her dramas ; for in 
this instance life most exactly resembles the stage, 
aince it is often the same person who represents the 
villain and the hero ; and he who engages your ad- 
miration to-day will probably attract your contempt 
to-morrow. As G wrick, whom I regard in tragedy 
to be the greatest genius the world hath ever pro- 
duced, sometimes condescends to play the fool ; so 
did Scipio the Great, and Laslius the Wise, accord- 
ing to Horace, many years ago ; nny, Cicero reports 
them to have been " incredibly childish." These, 
it is true, played the fool, like my friend Garrick, 
in jest only ; but several eminent characters have, 
in numberless instances of their lives, played the 
fool egregiously in earnest ; so far as to render it a 
matter of some doubt whether their wisdom or folly 
was predominant ; or whether they were better en- 
titled to the applause or censure, the admiration or 
contempt, the love or hatred, of mankind. 

Those persons, indeed, who have passed any time 
behind the scenes of this great theatre, and are 
thoroughly acquainted not only with the several 
disguises which are there put on, but also with the 
fantastic and capricious behaviour of the Pa»sions, 
who are the managers and directors of this theatre 
ffor as to Reason, the patentee, he is known to he a 
very idle fellow and seldom to exert himself), may 



most probably hate learned to understan 1 tht famous 
nil arlmirari of Horace, or in the English phrase, to 
stare at nothing. 

A single bad act no more constitutes a villain In 
life, than a single bad part on the stage. The pas- 
sions, like the managers of a playhouse, often force 
men upon parts without consulting their judgment, 
and sometimes without any regard to their talents 
Thus the man, as well as the player, may condemn 
what he himself acts ; nay, it is common to see vice 
sit as awkwardly on some men, as the character of 
I ago would on the honest face of Mr. William Mills. 

Upon the whole, then, the man of candour and of 
true understanding is never hasty to condemn. He 
can censure an imperfection, or even a vice, without 
rage against the guilty party. In a word, they are 
the same folly, the same childishness, the same all— 
breeding, and the same ill-nature, which raise all the 
clamours and uproars both in life and on the stage. 
The worst of men generally have the words rogue 
and villain most in their mouths, as the lowest of 
all wretches are the aptest to cry out low in the pit. 



CHAPTER II. 
Containing a conversation which Mr. Jones had with himself. 

Jonks received his effects from Mr. Allworthy's 
early in the morning, with the following answer to 
his letter : — 

"Sir, 

" I am commanded by my uncle to acquaint you, 
that as he did not proceed to those measures he had 
token with you without the greatest deliberation, 
and after the fullest evidence of your unworthinesa, 
so will it be always out of your power to cause the 
least alteration in his resolution. He expresses 
great surprise at your presumption in saying you 
have resigned all pretensions to a young lady, to 
whom it is impossible you should ever have had any, 
her birth and fortune having made her so infinitely 
your superior. Lastly, I am commanded to tell you 
that the only instance of your compliance with my 
uncle's inclinations which he requires, is, your im- 
mediately quitting this country. I cannot conclude 
this without offering you my advice, as a christian, 
that you would seriously think of amending your life. 
That you may be assisted with grace to to do, will 
be always the prayer of 

your humble servant, 

W. Blifil." 

Many contending passions were raised in our 
hero's mind by this letter ; but the tender prevailed 
at last over the indignant and irascible, and a flood 
of tears came seasonably to his assistance, and pos- 
sible- prevented his misfortunes from either turning 
his head, or bursting his heart. 

He grew, however, soon ashamed of indulging 
this remedy ; and starting up, he cried, *• Well, theu, 
I will give Mr. Allworthy the only instance he re- 
quires of my obedience. I will go this moment— 
but whither f — why, let Fortune direct ; since there 
is no other who thinks it of any consequence what 
becomes of this wretched person, it shall be a matter 
of equal indifference to myself. Shall I alone regard 
what no other — Ha! have I not reason to think 
there ie another t— one whose value ia above that of 
the whole world ! — I may, I mutt imainne my Sophia 
is not indifferent of what becomes of me. Shall I 
then leave this only friend — and such a friend t 
Shall I not stay with herl — Where — how can I 
stay with her! Have I any hopes of ever tee- 
ing her, though she was as desirous as myself, 
J without exposing her to the wrath of her father 1 
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ami to what purpose 1 Can I thiuk of soliciting such 
a creature to consent to her own ruin t Shall I indulge 
any passion of mine at such a price 1 Shall 1 lurk 
about Una country like a thief, with such intentions t 
— No, I diadain, I detest the thought. Farewell, 
Sophia ; farewell, most lovely, most beloved—." 
Here passion atopt his mouth, and found a vent at 
his eyes. 

And now having taken a resolution to leave the 
country, he began to debate with himself whither he 
should go. The world, as Milton phrunes it, lay all 
before him ; and Jones, no more than Adam, had 
any man to whom he might resort for comfort or 
assistance. All his acquaintance were the acquaint- 
ance of Mr. Allworthy; and he had no reason to 
expect any countenance from them, as that gentle- 
man had withdrawn his favour from him. Men of 
great and good characters should indeed be very 
cautious how they discard their dependents ; for the 
consequence to the unhappy sufferer is being dis- 
carded by all others. 

What course of life to pui sue, or to what business 
to apply himselt, was a second consideration : and 
here the prospect was all a melancholy void. Every 
profession, and every trade, required length of time, 
and what was worse, money ; for matters are so 
constituted, that 44 nothing out of nothing" is not a 
truer maxim in physics than in politics ; and every 
man who is greatly destitute of money, is on that 
account entirely excluded from all means of acquir- 
ing it. 

At last the Ocean, that hospitable friend to the 
wretched, opened her capacious arms to receive him ; 
and he instantly resolved to accept her kind invita- 
tion. To express myself less figuratively, he deter- 
mined to go to sea. 

This thought indeed no sooner suggested itself, 
than he eagerly embraced it ; and having presently 
hired horses, he set out for Bristol to put it in 
execution. 

But before we attend him on this expedition, we 
■hall resort awhile to Mr. Western's, and see what 
further happened to the charming Sophia. 

CHAPTER III. 

Containing several dialogue*. 

The morning in which Mr. Jones departed, Mrs. 
Western summoned Sophia into her apartment ; and 
naving first acquainted her that she had obtained 
her liberty of her father, she proceeded to read her 
a long lecture on the subject of matrimony ; which 
she treated not as a romantic scheme of happiness 
arising from lore, as it hath been described by the 
poets ; nor did ahe mention any of those purposes 
for which we are taught by divines to regard it as 
instituted by sacred authority ; she considered it 
rather as a fund in which prudent women deposit 
their fortunes to the best advantage, in order to re- 
ceive a larger interest for them than they could have 
elsewhere. 

When Mrs. Western bad finished, Sophia an- 
swered, 14 That she was very incapable of arguing 
with a lady of her aunt's superior knowledge and 
experience, especially on a subject which she had 
*o very little considered, as thie of matrimony." 

'* Argue with me, child '." replied the other ; " I 
do not indeed expect it. I should have seeo the 
world to very litUe purpose truly, if I am to argue 
with one of your years. I haxe taken tlus trouble, 
in order to instruct you. The ancient plulosophers, 
such as Socrates, Alcihiadcs, and others, did not use 
to argue with their seliolars. You are to consider 
me, chili, as Socrates, not asking your opinion, but 



only informing you of mine." From which Ir.st 
words the reader may possibly imagine, that this la«lv 
had redd no more of the philosophy of Socrates, 
than she had of that of Alcibiades; and indeed we 
cannot resolve his curiosity as to this point. 

44 Madam, criea Sophia, 44 1 have never presumed 
to controvert any opinion of yours ; and this subject, 
as 1 said, I have never yet thought of, and perhaps 
never may ." 

"Indeed, Sophy," replied the aunt, " this dissi- 
mulation with me is very foolish. The French 
shall as soon persuade me that they take foreign 
towns in defence onlj* of their own countrv, as vou 
can impose on roc to believe you have never yet 
thought seriously of matrimony. How can you. 
child, affect to deny that you have considered of 
contracting an alliance, when you so well know I 
am acquainted with the party with whom you desire 
to contract itT— an alliance as unnatural, and con- 
trary to your interest, as a separate league with the 
French would be to the interest of the Dutch! But 
however, if you have not hitherto considered of this 
matter, I promise you it is now high time, for my 
brother is resolved immediately to conclude the 
treaty with Mr. Blifil ; and indeed I am a sort of 
guarantee in the affair, and have promised your con- 
currence." 

44 Indeed, madam," cries Sophia, 44 this is the only 
instance in which 1 must disobey both yourself and 
my father. For this is a match which requires very 
little consideration in me to refuse." 

44 If I was not as great a philosopher as Socrates 
himself," returned Mrs. Western, 44 you would over- 
come my impatience. What objection can you have 
to the young gentleman V 

"Avery solid objection, in my opinion," says 
Sophia,—' 4 I hate him." 

" Will you never learn a proper use of word** V* 
answered the aunt. 44 Indeed, child, you should 
consult Bailey 's Dictionary. It is impossible you 
should hate a man from whom you have received no 
injury. By hatred, therefore, you mean no more 
than dislike, which is no sufficient objection against 
your marry ing of him. I have known many couples, 
who have entirely disliked each other, lead very 
comfortable genteel lives. Believe me, child, I 
know these things better than you. You will allow 
me, I think, to have seen the world, in which I have 
not an acquaintance who would not rather be 
thought to dislike her husband than to like him. 
The contrary is such out of fashion romantic non- 
sense, that the very imagination of it is shocking." 

44 Indeed, madam," replied Sophia, 44 I shall never 
marry a man I dislike. If I promise my father never 
to consent to any marriage contrary to his inclina- 
tions, I think I may hope he will never force me into 
that state contrary to my own." 

44 Inclinations!" cries the aunt with some warmth. 
44 Inclinations! I am astonished at your assurance. 
A y oung woman of your age, and unmarried, to 
talk of inclinations ! But whatever your inclinations 
may be, my brother is resolved , nav, since vou talk 
of inclinations, I shall advise him to hasten the 
treaty. Inclinations !" 

Sophia then fluug herself upon her knees, and 
tears began to trickle from her shining eyes. She 
entreated her aunt, 44 to have mercy upon her, and 
not to resent so cruelly her unwillingness to make 
herself miserable :" often urging, 44 that she alone 
was concerned, and that her happiness only waa at 
stake." 

As a bailiff, when well authorised by his writ, 
having possessed himself of the person of some un- 
happy debtor, view* all his tears without concern : 
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m vain the wretched captive attempt* to raise com- 
panion ; in vain the tender wife bereflfof her com- 
panion, the little pratling boy, or frighted girl, are 
mentioned aa inducements to reluctance. The noble 
bumtrap, blind and deaf to every circumatance of 
distress, greatly rises above all the motives to 
humanity, and into the hands of the gaoler resolves 
to deliver his miserable prey. 

Not less blind to the tears, or less deaf to every 
entreaty of Sophia was the politic aunt, nor less de- 
termined was she to deliver over the trembling maid 
into the arms of the gaoler Blifil. She answered 
with great impetuosity, M So far, madam, from your 
being concerned alone, your concern is the least, or 
surely the least important. It is the honour of your 
family which is concerned In this alliance ; you are 
only the instrument. Do you conceive, mistress, 
that an intermarriage between kingdoms, as when 
a daughter of France is married into Spain, the 
princess herself is alone considered in the match Y 
No! it is a match between two kingdoms, rather 
than hetwcen two persons. The same happens in 
great families such as ours. The alliance between 
the families is the principal matter. You ought to 
have a greater regard for the honour of your family 
than for your own person ; and if the example of a 
princess cannot inspire you with these noble thoughts, 
you cannot surely complain at being used no worse 
than all princesses are used." 

I hope, madam," cries Sophia, with a little 
elevation of voice, I shall never do any thing to 
dishonour my family ; but as for Mr. Blifil, what- 
ever may be the consequence, I am resolved against 
him, and no force shall prevail in his favour." 

Western, who had been within hearing during the 
greater part of the preceding dialogue, had now ex- 
hausted all his patience ; he therefore entered the 
room in a violent passion, crying, D — n me then 
if shatunt ha'un, d — n me if shatunt, that's all — 
that's all ; d — n me if shatunt." 

Mrs. Western had collected a sufficient quantity of 
wrath for the use of Sophia ; butshc now transferred 
it all to the squire. «' Brother," said she, " it is 
astonishing that you will interfere in a matter which 
you had totally left to my negotiation. Regard to 
my family hath made me take upon myself to be 
the mediating power, in order to rectify those 
mistakes in policy which you have committed in 
your daughter's education. For, brother, it is 
you— it is your preposterous conduct which hath 
eradicated all the seeds that I had formerly sown 
in her tender mind. It is you yourself who have 
taught her disobedience." — " Blood!" cries the 
•quire, foaming at the mouth, "you are enough 
to conquer the patience of the devil ! Have I 
ever taught ray daughter disobedience 1 — Here 
she stands ; speak honestly, girl, did ever I bid 
you be disobedient to me! Have not I done 
every thing to humour and to gratify you, and to 
make you obedient to met And very obedient 
to me she was when a little child, before you took 
her in hand and spoiled her, by filling her head 
with a pack of court notions. Why, — why, — why, 
— did I not overhear you telling her she must be- 
have like a princess ! You have made a Whig of 
the girl ; and how should her father, or any body 
else, expect any obedience from her!" " Brother," 
answered Mrs. Western, with an air of great dis- 
dain, " I cannot express the contempt I have for 
your politics of all kinds; but I will appeal like- 
wise to the young lady herself, whether I have ever 
taught her any principles of disobedience. On the 
cc ntrary, niece, ha»*e I not endeavoured to inspire 
y<u with a true idea of the sev ;ral relations in which 



a human creature stands in society t Have I not 
taken infinite pains to show you, that the law of na- 
ture hath enjoined a duty on children to their 
parental Have I not told you what Plato says on 
that subject t— a subject on which you was so no- 
toriously ignorant when you came first under my 
care, that I verily believe you did not know the 
relation between a daughter and a father." — . 
u 'Tis a lie," answered Western. " The girl is no 
■uch fool, as to live to eleven years old without 
knowing that she was her father's relation." — O j 
more than Gothic ignorance," answered the lady. 
•* And as for your manners, brother, I must tell you, 
they deserve a cane." — " Why then you may gi' it 
me, if you think you are able," cries the squire; 
*' nay, I suppose your niece there will be ready 
enough to help you." — " Brother," said Mrs. Wes- 
tern, " though I despise you beyond expression, jet 
I shall endure your insolence no longer ; so I desire 
my coach may be got ready immediately, for I am 
resolved to leave your house this very morning." — 
•• And a good riddance too," answered he ; "I can 
bear your insolence no longer, an you come to 
that. Blood ! it is almost enough of itself to make 
my daughter undervalue ray sense, when she hears 
you telling me every minute you despise me." — " It 
is impossible, it is impossible," cries the aunt ; "no 
one can undervalue such a boor." — " Boar," an- 
swered the squire, I am no boar; no, nor ass; 
no, nor rat neither, madam. Remember that — I am 
no rat. I am a true Englishman, and not of your 
Hanover breed, that have eat up the nation." — " Thou 
art one of those wise men," cries she, " whose non- 
sensical principles have undone the nation ; by 
weakening the hands of our government at home, 
and by discouraging our friends and encouraging 
our enemies abroad." — " Ho! are you come back 
to your politics 1" cries the squire : " as for those 
I despise them as much aa I do a f — t." Which last 
words he accompanied and graced with the very 
action, which, of all others, was the most proper to 
it. And whether it was this word or the contempt 
expressed for her politics, which most affected Mrs. 
Western, I will not determine ; but she flew into 
the most violent rage, uttered phrases improper to 
be here related, and instantly burst out of the house. 
Nor did her brother or her niece think proper 
either to stop or to follow her ; for the one was so 
much possessed by con"ern, and the other by anger, 
that they were rendered almost motionless. 

The squire, however, sent after his sister the same 
holloa which attends the departure of a hare, when 
she it first started before the hounds. He was in- 
deed a great master of this kind of vociferation, and 
had a holloa proper for most occasions in life. 

Women who, like Mrs. Western, know the world, 
and have applied themselves to philosophy and po- 
litics, would have immediately availed themselve* 
of the present disposition of Mr.Western'H mind, by 
throwing in a few artful compliments to his under- 
standing at the expense of his absent adversary ; 
but poor Sophia was all simplicity. By which word 
we do not intend to insinuate to the reader, that she 
was silly, which is generally understood as a syno- 
nymous term with simple ; for she was indeed a 
most sensible girl, and her understanding was of the 
first rate ; but she wanted all that useful art which 
females convert to so many good purposes hi life, 
and which, aa it rather arises from the heart than 
from the bead, is often the property of the silliest ol 
women. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
A picture of » country gentlewoman taken from the Ufe. 

Mr. Western having finished his holloa, and taken 
a little breath, began to lament, in very pathetic 
terms, the unfortunate condition of men, who are, 
says he, "always whipped in by the humours of some 
d — n'd b — or other. 1 think I was hard ruu euough 
by your mother for one man ; but after giving her 
* dodge, here's another b — follows me upon the 
toil ; but curse my jacket if I will be run down in 
this manner by any o'ura." 

Sophia never had a single dispute with her father, 
till this unlucky affair of Blitil, on any account, ex- 
cept in defence* of her mother, who she had loved 
most tenderly, though she lost her in the eleventh 
year of her age. The squire, to whom that poor 
woman had been a faithful upper-servant all the time 
of their marriage, had returned that behaviour by 
making what the world calls a good husband. He 
very seldom swore at her (perhaps not above once 
a week) and never beat her : she had not the least 
occasion for jealousy, and was perfect mistress of her 
time ; for she was never interrupted by her husband, 
who was engaged all the morning in his field exer- 
cises, and all the evening with bottle companions. 
She scarce indeed ever saw him but at meals ; where 
she had the pleasure of carving those dishes which 
he had before attended at the dressing. From 
these meals she retired about five minutes after the 
other servants, having only stayed to drink " the 
king over the water." Such were, it seems, Mr. 
Western's orders ; for it was a maxim with him, 
that women should come in with the first dish, and 
go out after the first glass. Obedience to these 
orders was perhaps no difficult task ; for the con- 
versation (if it may be called so) was seldom such 
us could entertain a lady. It consisted chiefly of 
halloaing, singing, relations of sporting adventures, 
b — d— y, and abuse of women and of the govern- 
ment. 

These, however, were the only seasons when Mr. 
Western saw his wife ; for when he repaired to her 
bed, he was generally so drunk that he could not 
see-4 and in the sporting season he always rose from 
heT before it was light. Thus was she perfect mis- 
tress of her time, and had besides a coach and four 
usually at her command ; though unhappily indeed 
the badneBS of the neighbourhood and of the roads 
made this of little use ; for none who had set much 
value on their necks would have passed through the 
one, or who had set any value on their hours, would 
have visited the other. Now to deal honestly with 
the reader, she did not make all the return expected 
to so much indulgence ; for she had been married 
against her will by a fond father, the match having 
been rather advantageous on her side ; for the squire's 
estate was upwards of 3000/. a year, and her fortune 
no more than a bare 8000/. Hence perhaps she had 
contracted a little gloominess of temper, for she was 
rather a good servant than a good wife ; nor had she 
always the gratitude to return the extraordinary de- 
gree of roaring mirth, with which the squire re- 
ceived her, even with a good-humoured smile. She 
would, moreover, sometimes interfere with matters 
which did not concern her, as the violent drinking 
of her husban.l, which in the gentlest terms she 
would take some of the few opportunities he gave 
h-<r of remonstrating against. And once in her life 
she very earnestly entreated him to carry her for 
two months to London, which he peremptorily 
denisd ; nay, was angry with his wife for the request 
ever after, being well assured that a!i the husband* 
in London are curkold-,. 



| For this last, and many otner good reasons. Wes- 
tern at length heartily hated his wife; and as he 
never concealed this hatred before her death, eo he 
never forgot it afterwards ; but when anything in 
the least soured him, as a bad scenting day, or a 
distemper among his hounds, or any other such mis- 
fortuue, he constantly vented bis spleen by invec- 
tives against the deceased, saying, " If my wife waa 
alive now, she would be glad of this." 

These invectives he was especially desirous of 
throwing forth before Sophia ; for as he loved her 
more than he did any other, so he was really jealous 
that she had loved her mother better than him. And 
this jealousy Sophia seldom failed of heightening on 
these occasions ; for he was not contented with vio- 
lating her ears with the abuse of her mother, but 
endeavoured to force an explicit approbation of all 
this abuse ; with which desire he never could prevail 
upon her by any promise or threats to comply. 

Hence some of my readers will, perhaps, wonder 
that the squire had not hated Sophia as much as he 
had hated her mother ; but I must inform them, that 
hatred is not the effect of love, even through the 
medium of jealousy. It is, indeed, very possible for 
jealous persons to kill the objects of their jealousy, 
but not to hate them. Which sentiment being a 
pretty hard morsel, and bearing something of the air 
of a paradox, we shall leave the reader to chew the 
cud upon it to the end of the chapter. 



CHAPTER V. 
The generous behaviour of Sophia toward* her aunt. 

Sorn I a kept silence during the foregoing speech of 
her father, nor did she once answer otherwise than 
with a sigh; but as he understood none of the 
language, or, as he called it, lingo of the eyes, so he 
was not satisfied without some further approbation 
of his sentiment*, which he now demanded of his 
daughter ; telling her, in the usual way, " he expected 
she was ready to take the part of everybody against 

him, as she had always done that of the b her 

mother." Sophia remaining still silent, he cried 
out, " What, art dumb t why dost unt speak 1 Was 
not thy mother a d — d b — to me 1 answer mc that. 
What, I suppose you despise your father too, and 
don't think him good enough to speak to V* 

u For heaven's sake, sir," answered Sophia, '* do 
not give so cruel a turn to my silence. I am sure I 
would sooner die than be guilty of any disrespect 
towards you ; but how can I venture to speak, when 
every word must either offend my dear papa, or 
convict me of the blackest ingratitude as well as im- 
piety to the memory of the best of mothers; for 
such I am certain, my mamma was always to me V 

"And your aunt, I suppose, is the best of sisters 
too !" replied the squire. *' Will you be so kind as 
to allow that she is a b— ! I may fairly insist upon 
that, I think t" 

" Indeed, sir," says Sophia, " I have great obli- 
gations to my aunt. She hath been a second mother 
to me." 

" And a second wife to mc too," returned We*, 
tern ; " so you will take her part too ! You won't 
confess that she hath acted the part of the vilest 
sister in the world V 

" Upon my word, sir," cries Sophia, " I mnat 
belie my hexrt wickedly if I did. I know my aunt 
and you tliiTer very much in your ways of thinking ; 
but I have heard her a thousand times express the 
greatest affection for you ; and I am convinced, so 
fur from her being the worst sister in the world, 
there are very few who k.ve a brother better." 

•'The English of all which is," answered tit 
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•quire, " that I am in the wrong. Ay, certainly. 
Ay, to be sure the woman is in the right, and the 
man in the wrong always." 

"Pardon me, air," cries Sophia. " I do not say 
•o." 

"What don't you sayi" answered the father: 
" you haTe the impudence to say she's in the right ; 
doth it not follow then of course that I am in the 
wrong 1 And perhaps I am in the wrong to suffer 
such a presbyterian Hanoverian b — to come into 
my house. She may 'dite me of a plot for any- 
thing I know, and give my estate to the govern- 
ment." 

" So far, sir, from injuring you or your estate," 
says Sophia, " if my aunt had died yesterday, I am 
convinced she would have left you her whole for- 
tune." 

Whether Sophia intended it or no, I shall not 
Dresume to assert ; but certain it is, these last words 
penetrated very deep into the ears of her father, and 
produced a much more sensible effect than all she 
had said before. He received the sound with much 
the same action as a man receives a bullet in his 
He suited, staggered, and turned pale. After 
he remained silent above a minute, and then 
began in the following hesitating manner : " Yester- 
day ! she would have left me her esteate yesterday ! 
would shel Why yesterday, of all tbe days in the 

J eart I suppose if she dies to-morrow, she will 
eave it to somebody else, and perhaps out of the 
vamily." — " My aunt, Sir," cries Sophia, " hath very 
violent passions, and I can't answer what she may 
do under their influence." 

" You can't !" returned the father ; " and pray 
who hath been the occasion of putting her into those 
violent passions 1 Nay, who hath actually put her 
hi to them 1 Was not you and she hard at it before 
I came into the room? Besides, was not all oar 
quarrel about you 1 I have not quarrelled with sister 
this many years but upon your account ; and now you 
would throw the whole blame upon me, as thof I 
should be the occasion of her leaving the esteate out 
o' the vamily. I could have expected no better 
indeed ; this is like the return you make to all the 
rest of my fondness." 

" I beseech you then," cries Sophia, " upon my 
knees I beseech you, if I hate been the unhappy 
occasion of this difference, that you will endeavour 
to make it up with my aunt, and not suffer her to 
leave your house in this violent rage of anger : she 
is a very good-natured woman, and a few civil words 
will satisfy her. Let me entreat you, sir." 

"So I must go and ask pardon for your fault, 
must 1 1" answered Western. " You have lost the 
hare, and I must draw every way to And her again 1 
Indeed, if I was certain" — Here he stopped, and 
Sophia throwing in more entreaties, at length pre- 
vailed upon him ; so that after venting two or three 
bitter sarcastical expressions against his daughter, 
he departed as fast as he could to recover IaaS m9si^^a^§^ 
before her equipage could be gotten ready. 

Sophia then returned to her chamber of mourning, 
where she indulged herself (if the phrase may be 
allowed me) in all the luxury of tender grief. She 
read over more than ouce the letter which she had 
received from Jones; her muff too was used on this 
occasion ; and she bathed both these, as well as her- 
self, with her tears. In this situation the friendly 
Mrs. Honour exerted her utmost abilities to comfort 
her afflicted mistress. She ran over the names of 
many young gentlemen : and having greatly com- 
mended their part* and persons, assured Sophia that 
•he might take her choice of any. These methods 
must have certainly been used with some success in 



disorders of the like kind, or so skilful a practitioner 
as Mrs. Honour would never have ventured to apply 
them ; nay, I have heard that the college of cham- 
bermaids hold them to be as sovereign remedies as 
any in the female dispensary ; but whether it waa 
that Sophia's disease differed inwardly from those 
cases with which it agreed in external symptoms, I 
will not assert ; but, in fact, the good waiting-woman 
did more harm than good, and at last so incensed 
her mistress (which was no easy matter) that with 
an angry voice she dismissed her from her 



CHAPTER VI. 
Containing (rreat variety of matter. 

The squire overtook his sister just as she was step- 
ping into the coach, and partly by force, and partly 
by solicitations, prevailed upon her to order her 
horses back into their- quarters. He succeeded in 
this attempt without much difficulty ; for the lady 
was, as we have already hinted, of a most placable 
disposition, and greatly loved her brother, though 
she despised his parts, or rather his little knowledge 
of the world. 

Poor Sophia, who had first set on foot this recon- 
ciliation, was now made the sacrifice to it. They 
both concurred in their censures on her conduct ; 
jointly declared war against her, and directly pro- 
ceeded to counsel, how to carry it on in the most 
vigorous manner. For this purpose, Mrs. Western 
proposed not only an immediate conclusion of the 
treaty with AUworthy, but as immediately to cany 
it into execution ; saying, " That there was no othet 
way to succeed with her niece, but by violent me- 
thods, which she was convinced Sophia had not 
sufficient resolution to resist. By violent," says she, 
" I mean rather, hasty measures ; for as to confine- 
ment or absolute force, no such things must or can 
be attempted. Our plan must be concerted for a 
surprise, and not for a storm." 

These matters were resolved on, when Mr. Blifil 
came to pay a visit to his mistress. The squire no 
sooner heard of his arrival, than he stepped aside, by 
his sister's advice, to give his daughter orders for the 
proper reception of her lover ; which he did with 
the most bitter execrations and denunciations of 
judgment on her refusal. 

The impetuosity of the squire bore down all before 
him ; and Sophia, as her aunt very wisely foresaw, 
was not able to resist him. She agreed, therefore, 
to see Blifil, though she had scarce spirits or strength 
sufficient to utter her assent. Indeed, to give a 
peremptory denial to a father whom she so tenderly 
loved, was no easy task. Had this circumstance 
been out of the case, much less resolution than what 
she was really mistress of, would, perhaps, have 
served her; but it is no unusual thing to ascribe 
those actions entirely to fear, which are in a great 
measure produced by love. 

In pursuance, therefore, of her father's peremp- 
tory commands, Sophia now admitted Mr. Blitils 
visit. Scenes like this, when painted at large, af- 
ford, as we have observed, very little entertainment 
to the reader. Here, therefore, we shall strictly 
adhere to a rule of Horace ; by which writers arc 
directed to pass over ail those matters which they 
despair of placing in a shining light ; — a rule, we 
conceive, of excellent use as well to the historian as 
to the poet ; and which, if followed, must at least 
haTe this good effect, that many a great evil (for so 
all great books are called) would thus be reduced to 
a small one. 

It is possible, the great art used by Blifil at thii 
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iutci view would have prevailed on Sophia to haTe 
made another man in his circumstances her confi- 
dant, and to have revealed the whole secret of her 
heart to him ; hut she had contracted so ill an opi- 
nion of this young gentleman, that she was resolved 
to place no confidence in him ; for simplicity, when 
set on its guard, is often a match for cunning. Her 
behaviour to him, therefore, was entirely forced, and 
indeed such as is generally prescribed to virgins 
upon the second formal visit from one who is ap- 
pointed for their husband. 

But though Blifil declared himself to the squire 
perfectly satisfied with his reception ; yet that gen- 
tleman, who, in company with his sister, had over- 
heard all, was not so well pleased. He resolved, 
in pursuance of the advice of the sage lady, to push 
matters as forward as possible ; and addressing him- 
self to his intended son-in-law in the hunting phrase, 
he cried, after a loud holloa, " Follow her, boy, fol- 
low her ; run in, run ; that*s it, honeys. Dead, 
dead, dead. Never be bashful, nor stand shall I, 
•diall I ! Allworthy and 1 can finish all matters 
between us this afternoon, and let us ha' the wed- 
ding to-morrow." 

Blifil having conveyed the utmost satisfaction into 
his countenance, answered, " As there is nothing, 
kir, in this world which I so eagerly desire as an 
alliance with your family, except my union with the 
most amiable and deserving Sophia, you may easily 
imagine how impatient I must be to see myself in 
possession of my two highest wishes. If I have not 
therefore importuned you on this head, you will 
impute it only to my fear of offending the lady, by 
e.i.lcavouring to hurry on so blessed an event faster 
than a strict compliance with all the rules of de- 
cency and decorum will permit. But if by your 
interest, sir, she might be induced to dispense with 
any formalities ."' 

" Formalities! with a pox I" answered the squire, 
•* Pooh, all stuff and nonsense ! I tell thee, she shall 
ha' thee to-morrow ; you will know the world better 
hereafter, when you come to my age. Women never 
gi' their consent, man, if they can help it, 'tis not 
the fashion. If I had stayed for her mother's consent, 

I might have been a bachelor to this day. To 

her, to her, co to her, that's it, you jolly dog. I tell 
thee shat ha' her to-morrow morning." 

Blifil suffered himself to be overpowered by the 
forcible rhetoric of the squire ; and it being agreed 
that Western ahould close with Allworthy that very 
afternoon, the lover departed home, having first 
earnestly begged that no violence might be offered 
to the lady by his haste, in the aame manner as a 
popish inquisitor begs the lay power to do no vio- 
lence to the heretic delivered over to it, and against 
whom the church hath passed sentence. 

And, to say the truth, Blifil had passed sentence 
against Sophia; for, however pleased he had de- 
rlared himself to Western with his reception, he was 
by no means satisfied, unless it was that he was con- 
vinced of the hatred and scorn of his mistress ; and 
this had produced no less reciprocal hatred and 
scorn in him. It may, perhaps, be asked, Why 
thrn did he not put an immediate end to all further 
courtship! I answer for that very reason, as well ;s » 
f«»r several others equally good, which we shall now 
proceed to open t> the reader. 

Though Mr. Blifil was not of the complexion of 
Jones, nor ready to eat every woman he saw ; yet 
he was far from being destitute of that appetite 
which is *aid to be the common property of all ani- 
mals. With this, he had likewise that distinguishing 
taste, which serves to direct men in their choice of 
th.» object or food >•>( \\ mi- several appetites; and 



this taught him to consider 8ophi* as a roost deli- 
cious morsel, indeed to regard her with the same 
desires which an ortolan inspires into the soul of an 
epicure. Now the agonies which affected the mind 
of Sophia, rather augmented than impaiied her 
beauty ; for her tears added brightness to her eyes, 
and her breasts rose higher with her t-ighs. Indeed, 
no one hath seen beauty in its highest lustre, who 
hath never seen it in distress. Blifil therefore looked 
on this human ortolan with greater desire than when 
he viewed her last ; nor was his desire at all lessened 
by the aversion which he discovered in her to him- 
self. On the contrary, this served rather to heighten 
the pleasure he proposed in rifling her charms, as it 
added triumph to lust ; nay, he had some further 
views, from obtaining the absolute possession of her 
person, which we detest too much even to mention ; 
and revenge itself was not without its share in the 
gratifications which he promised himself. The ri- 
valling poor Jones, and supplanting him in her af- 
fections, added another spur to his pursuit, and pro- 
mised another additional rapture to his enjoyment. 

Besides all these views, which to some scrupulous 
persons may seem to savour too much of malevo- 
lence, he "had one prospect, which few readers 
will regard with any great abhorrence. And this 
was the estate of Mr. Western ; which was all to be 
settled on his daughter and her issue ; for so extra- 
vagant was the affection of tbat fond parent, that, 
provided his child would but consent to be miserable 
with the husband he chose, he cared not at what 
price he purchased him. 

For these reasons Mr. Blifil was so desirous of the 
match that he intended to deceive Sophia, by pre- 
tending love to her ; and to deceive her father and 
his own uncle, by pretending he was beloved by her. 
In doing this he availed himself of the piety of 
Thwack um, who held, that if the end proposed was 
religious (as surely matrimony is), it mattered not 
how wicked were the means. As to other occasions, 
he used to apply the philosophy of Square, which 
taught, that the end was immaterial, so that the 
means were fair and consistent with moral rectitude. 
To say truth, there were few occurrences in life on 
which'he could not draw advantage from the precept* 
of one or other of those great masters. 

Little deceit was indeed necessary to be practised 
on Mr. Western; who thought the inclinations of 
his daughter of as little consequence as Blifil himself 
conceived them to be ; but as the sentimenls of Mr. 
Allworthy were of a very different kind, ac it was 
absolutely necessary to impose on him. In this, 
however,* Blifil was so well assisted by Western, that 
he succeeded without difficulty ; for as Mr. AUworthy 
had been assured by her father that Sophia had a 
proper affection for Blifil, and that all which he had 
suspected concerning Jones was entirely false, Blifil 
had nothing more to do than to confirm these asser- 
tions ; which he did with such equivocations,- that he 
preserved a salvo for his conscience ; and had the 
satisfaction of conveying a lie to his uncle, without 
the guilt of telling one. When he was examined 
touching the inclinations of Sophia by Allworthy, 
who said, " He would on no account be accessary 
to forcing a young lady into a marriage contrary to 
her own will ;" he answered, " That the real sen- 
timents of young ladies were very difficult to be 
understood ; that her behaviour to him was full as 
forward as he wished it, and that if he could believe 
her father, she had all the affection for hitn which 
any lover could desire. As for Jones," said he, 
" whom I am loth to call villain, though his beha- 
viour to you, sir, sufficiently justifies the appella- 
tion, his own vanity, or perhaps some wicked views. 
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might make him bout of a falsehood ; for if there 
had been any reality in miss Western's love to him, 
the greatness of her fortune would never have 
suffered him to desert her, as you are well informed 
he ha'h. Lastly, air, I promise you I would not 
myself, for any consideration, no, not for the whole 
world, consent to marry this young lady, if I was not 
persuaded she had all the passion for me which I 
desire she should have." 

This excellent method of conveying a falsehood 
with the heart only, without making the tongue 
guilty of an untruth, by the means of equivocation 
arid imposture, hath quieted the conscience of many 
a notable deceiver; and yet, wheu we consider that 
it is Omniscience on which these endeavour to im- 
pose, it may possibly seem capable of affording only 
a very superficial comfort ; and that this artful and 
refined distinction between communicating a lie, and 
telling one, is hardly worth the pains it costs them. 

Allworthy was pretty well satisfied with what 
.Mr. Western and Mr. Blifil told him ; and the treaty- 
was now, at the end of two days, concluded. Nothing 
then remained previous to the office of the priest, 
but the office of the lawyer., which threatened to 
take up so much time, that Western offered to bind 
himself by all manner of covenants, rather than 
defer the happiness of the young couple. Indeed, he 
was so very earnest and pressing, that an indifferent 
person might have concluded he was more a princi- 
cipal in this match than he really was ; but this 
eagerness was natural to him on all occasions ; and 
he conducted every scheme he undertook in such a 
manner, as if the success of that alone was sufficient 
to constitute the whole happiness of his life. 

The joint importunities of both father and son-in- 
law would probably have prevailed on Mr. Allwor- 
thy, who brooked but ill any delay of giving happi- 
ness to others, had not Sophia herself prevented it, 
and taken measures to put a final end to the whole 
treaty, and to rob both church and law of those taxes 
which these wise bodies have thought proper to re- 
ceive from the propagation of the human species in a 
lawful manner. Of which in the next chapter. 

CHAPTER VII. 

A »tMa#r resolution of Sophia, and a more strange stratagem 
of Mr*. Honour. 

Tiiot oii Mrs. Honour was principally attached to 
her own interest, she was not without some little 
attachment to Sophia. To say truth, it was very 
difficult for any one to know that young lady with- 
out loving her. She therefore no sooner heard a 
piece of news, which she imagined to be of great 
importance to her nmtress, than, quite forgetting the 
anger which she had conceived two days before, at 
her unpleasant dismission from Sophia's presence, 
she ran hastily to inform her of the news. 

The beginning of her discourse was as abrupt as 
her entrance into the room. " O dear ma'um !" says 
■ he, what doth your la'ship think t To be sure I 
uni frightened out of my wits ; and yet I thought 
it my iluty to tell your la'ship, though perhaps it 
may make you angry, for we servants don't always 
Know what will mnke our ladies angry ; for, to be 
sure, everything is always laid to the charge of a 
servant. When our lad es are out of humour, to 
be sure we must be scolded ; and to he sure I should 
not wonder if your la'ship should be out of humour; 
nay, it must surprise you certainly, ay, and shock 
you too." — " Good Honour, let me know it without 
any longer preface," says Sophia ; " there are. few 
things, 1 pr >mise you. which will surprise, and 



fewer which will shocK mc." — " Dear ma' in," an- 
swered H onour, " to be sure, I overheard my master 
talking to parson Supple about getting a licence 
this very afternoon ; and to be sure I heard him 
say, your la'ship should be married to-morrow 
morning." Sophia turned pale at these words, and 
repeated eagerly " to-morrow morning!" — " Ye*, 
nia'm," replied the trusty waiting-woman, " 1 will 
take my oath I heard my master say so." — " Honour," 
says Sophia, "you have both surprised and shorked 
me to such a detrree that I have scarce any breath 
or spirits left. What is to be done in my dreadful 
situation !"— " I wish I was able to advise your 
la'ship," says she. " Do advise me," cried Sophia ; 
" pray, dear Honour, advise me. Think what you 
would attempt if it was your ow n case."—" Indeed, 
ma'am," cries Honour, " I wish your la'ship and 
I could change situations ; that is, I mean without 
hurting your la'ship ; for to be sure I don't wish 
you so bad as to be a servant ; but because that if 
so be it was my case, 1 should find no manner of 
difficulty in it; for, in my poor opinion, young 
squire Blifil is a charming, sweet, handsome man." 
— " Don't mention such stuff," cries Sophia. " Such 
stuff I" repeated Honour; "why, there. Well, to 
be sure, what's one man's meat is another man's 
poison, and the same is altogether as true of w omen." 
—"Honour," says Sophia, "rather than submit 
to be the wife of that contemptible wretch, I 
would plunge a dagger into my heart." — " O lud, 
ma'am!" answered the other, " I am sure you 
frighten me out of my wits now. Let me beseech 
your la'ship not to suffer such wicked thoughts to 
come into your head. O lud ! to be sure I tremble . 
every inch of me. Dear ma'am, consider, that to 
be denied christian burial, and to have your corpse 
buried in the highway, and a stake drove through 
you, as farmer Halfpenny was served at Ox Cross ; 
and, to be sure, his ghost hath walked there ever 
since, for several people have seen him. To be sure 
it can be nothing hut the devil which can put 
such wicked thoughts into the head of anybody ; 
for certainly it is less wicked to hurt all the world 
than one's own dear self ; and so I have heard said 
by more parsons than one. If your la'ship hath 
such a violent aversion, and hates the young gentle- 
man so very bad, that you can't bear to think of going 
into bed to' him ; for to be sure there may be such 
antipathies in nature, and one had lieverer touch a 
toad than the Mesh of some people." — 

Sophia had been too much wrapt in contemplation 
to pay any great attention to the foregoing excellent 
discourse of her maid • interrupting her therefore, 
without making any answer ro >i, ;he said, " Honour, 
I am come to a resolution. I am determined to 
leave my father's house this very night ; and if vou 
have the friendship for me which you have often 
professed, you will keep me company." — "That I 
will, ma'am, to the world's end," answered Honour ; 
" but I beg your la'ship to consider the consequence 
before you undertake any rash action. Where can 
your la'ship possibly got" — " There is," replied 
Sophia, " a lady of quality in London, a relation of 
mine, who spent several months with my auut in 
the country ; during all which time she treated me 
with great kindness, and expressed so much plea- 
sure in my company, that she earnestly desired my 
aunt to suffer me to go with her to London. As 
she is a woman of very great note, I shall easily find 
her out, and I make no doubt of being very well 
and kindly received by her." — " I would not hav- 
your la'ship too confident of that," cries Honour ; 
" for the first lady I lived with used to invite peo- 
ple v*ry earnestly to her house ; but if she heard 
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afterwards they were coining she used to get out of 
the way. Besides, though this lady would be very 
glad to see your la'ship, as to be sure any body 
would he glad to see your la'ship, yet when she 
hears your la'ship is run away from my master — " 
" You are mistaken, Honour," says Sophia : " she 
looks upon the authority of a father in a much lower 
light than I do ; for she pressed me violently to go 
to London with her, and when I refused to go with- 
out my father's consent, she laughed me to scorn, 
called me silly country girl, and said, I should make 
a pure loving wife, since I could be so dutiful a 
daughter. So I have no doubt but she will both 
receive me and protect me too, till my father, finding 
me out of his power, can be brought to some 
reason." 

" Well, but, ma'am," answered Honour, " how 
doth your la'ship think of making your escape! 
Where will you get any horses or conveyance ! For 
as for your own horse, as all the servants know 
a little how matters Btand between my master 
and your la'ship, Robin will be hanged before he 
will suffer it to go out of the stabie without my 
master's express orders." 44 I intend to escape," 
said Sophia, 44 by walking out of the doors when they 
are open. I thank heaven my legs are very able to 
carry me. They have supported me many a long 
evening after a fiddle, with no very agreeable part- 
ner : and surely they will assist me in running from 
so detestable a partner for life." — 44 Oh heaven, 
ma'am ! doth your la'ship know what you are say- 
ing!" cries Honour; "would you think of walking 
about the country by night and alone!" — 44 Not 
alone," answered the lady ; 44 you have promised to 
bear me company." — " Yea, to be sure," cries 
Honour, 44 I will follow your la'ship through the 
world ; but your la'ship had almost as good be 
alone; for I should not be able to defend you, if 
any robbers, or other villains, should meet with 
you. Nay, I should be in as horrible a fright as 
your la'ship ; for to be certain, they would ravish 
ns both. Besides, ma'am, consider how cold the 
nights are now . we shall be frozen to death." — " A 
good brisk pace," answered Sophia, 44 will preserve 
us from the cold ; and if you cannot defend me 
from a villain, Honour, I will defend you ; for I 
will take a pistol with me. There are two always 
charged in the hall."—" Dear ma'am, you frighten 
me more and more," cries Honour : 44 sure your 
la'ship would not venture to fire it off! I had 
rather run any chance than your la'ship should do 
that."— 44 Why so!" says Sophia, smiling: 44 would 
not you, Honour, fire a pistol at any one who should 
attack your virtue!" — 44 To be sure, ma'am," cries 
Honour, 44 one's virtue is a dear thing, especially 
to us poor servants ; for it is our livelihood, as a 
body may say : yet I mortally hate fire-arms ; for 
so many accidents happen by them." — 44 Well, well," 
says Sophia, 44 I believe I may ensure your virtue 
at a very cheap rate, without carrying any arms 
with us; for I intend to take horses at the very first 
town we come to, and we shall hardly be attacked 
in our way thither. I*ook'ee, Honour, I am re- 
solved to go ; and if you will attend me, I promise 
you I will reward you to the very utmost of my 
power." 

This last argument had a stronger effect on 
Honour than all the preceding. And since she saw 
her mistress so determined, she desisted from any 
further dissuasions. They then entered into a de- 
bate on ways and means of executing their project. 
Here a very stubborn difficulty occurred, and this 
was the removal of their effects, which was much 
more easily got over by the mistress than by the j 



maid ; for when a lady hath once taken a resolu- 
tion to run to a lover, or to run from him, all ob- 
stacles are considered as trifles. But Honour was 
inspired by no such motive : she had no raptures to 
expect, nor any terrors to shun ; and besides the 
real value of her clothes, in which consisted a great 
part of her fortune, she had a capricious fondness 
for several gowns, and other things ; either because 
they became her, or because they were given her 
by such a particular person ; because she had bought 
them lately, or because she had had them long ; or 
for some other reason equally good ; so that she 
could not endure the thoughts of leaving the poor 
things behind her exposed to the mercy of Western, 
who, she doubted not, would in his rage make them 
suffer martyrdom. 

The ingenious Mrs. Honour having applied all 
her oratory to dissuade her mistress from her pur- 
pose, when she found her positively determined, at 
last started the following expedient to remove her 
clothes, viz., to get herself turned out of doors that 
very evening. Sophia highly approved this method, 
but douhted how it might be brought about. 44 O, 
ma'am," cries Honour, 44 your la'ship may trust 
that to me ; we servants very well know now to 
obtain this favour of our masters and mistresses ; 
though sometimes, indeed, where they owe us more 
wages than they can readily pay, they will put up 
with aU our affronts, and will hardly take any 
warning we can give them ; but the squire is none 
of those; and since your la'ship is resolved upon 
Betting out to-night, I warrant I get discharged 
this afternoon." It was then resolved that she 
should pack up some linen and a night-gown for 
Sophia, with her own things ; snd as for all her 
other clothes, the young lady abandoned them wiuS 
no more remorse than the sailor feels when he 
throws over the goods of others, in order to save his 
own life. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Containing » w of altercation, of no very uncommon kind. 

Mrs. Honour had scarce sooner parted from her 
young lady, than something (for I would not, like 
the old woman in Quivedo, injure the devil by any 
false accusation, and possibly he might have no 
hand in it),— but something, I say, suggested itself to 
her. that by sacrificing Sophia and all her secrets 
to Mr. Western, she might probably make her for- 
tune. Many considerations urged this discovery. 
The fair prospect of a handsome reward for so great 
and acceptable a service to the squire, tempted her 
avarice ; snd again, the danger of the enterprise 
she had undertaken ; the uncertainty of its success ; 
night, cold, robbers, ravishers, all alarmed her fears. 
So forcibly did all these operate upon her, that she 
was almost determined to go directly to the squire, 
and lay open the whole affair. She was, however, 
too upright a judge to decree on one side, before 
she had heard the other. And here, first, a journey 
to London appeared very strongly in support of 
Sophia. She eagerly longed to see a place in which 
she fancied charms short only of those which a rap. 
turcd saint imagines in heaven. In the next place, 
as she knew Sophia to have much more generosity 
than her master, so her fidelity promised her a 
greater reward than she could gain by treachery. 
She then cross-examined all the articles which had 
raised her fears, on the other side, and found, on 
fairly sifting the matter, that there was very little 
in them. And now both scales being reduced to s 
pretty even balance, her love to her mistress being 
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thrown iuto the srale of her integrity, mode that 
rather preponderate, when a circumstance struck 
upon her imagination which might have had a dan- 
gerous effect, had its whole weight been fairly put 
into the other scale. This wa« the length of time 
which must intervene before Sophia would be able 
to fulfil her promises; for though she was entitled 
to her mother's fortune at the death of her father, 
and to the sum of 3000/. left her by an uncle when 
she came of age ; yet these were distant days, and 
many accidents might prevent the intended gene- 
rosity of the young lady ; whereas the reward* nb*> 
might expect from Mr. Western were immediah 
But while she was pursuing this thought the good 
genius of Sophia, or that which presided over the 
integrity of Mrs. Ilononr, or perhaps mere chance, 
sent an accident in her way, which at once pre- 
served her fidelity, and even facilitated the intended 
i .siness. 

Mr*. Western's maid claimed great superiority 
over Mrs. Honour on several accounts. First, her 
- irth was higher; for her great-grandmother by the 
mother's side was a cousin, not far removed, to an 
Irish peer. Secondly, her wages were greater. 
Aud lastly, she had been at London, and had of 
v.csequcnce seen more of the world. She had al- 
ways behaved, therefore, to Mrs. Honour with 
•hat reserve, and had always exacted of her those 
marks of distinction, which every order of fern lies 
preserves and requires in conversation with those of 
an inferior order. Now as Honour did not at all 
•imes agree with this doctrine, but would frequently 
break in upon the respect which the other de- 
manded, Mrs. Western's maid was not at all pleased 
with her company ; indeed, the earnestly longed to 
return home to the house of her mistress, where she 
.lominecred at will over all the other servants. She 
h td been greatly, therefore, disappointed in the 
morning, when Mrs. Western had changed her mind 
■m the very point of departure ; and had been in 
what is vulgarly called a glouting humour ever since. 

In this humour, which was none of the sweetest, 
»he came into the room where Honour was debating 
with herself in the manner we have above related. 
Honour no sooner saw her, than she addressed her 
in the following obliging phrase : " Soh, madam, I 
rind we are to have the pleasure of your company 
longer, which I was afraid the quarrel between my 
master and your lady would have robbed us of." 
— I don't know, madam," answered the other, 

what you mean by we and us. I assure you I 
do not look on any of the servants in this house 
to be proper company for me. I am company, I 
hope, for their betters every day in the week. I 
do not speak on your account, Mrs. Honour ; for 
you are a civilised young woman ; and when you 
have seen a little more of the world, I should 
not be ashamed to walk with you in St. James's 
Park."— " Hoity toity!" cries Honour, "madam 
is in her airs, i protest. Mrs. Honour, forsooth ! 
sure, madam, you might call me by my sirname ; 
for though my lady calls me Honour, I have a Bir- 
namc a* well as other folks. Ashamed to walk 
with me, quotha 1 , mam-, as good as yourself, I 
hope." — "Since you make such a return to my 
civility," mid the other, " I must acquaint you, 
Mrs. Honour, that you are not so good as me. In 
the country, indeed, one is obliged to take up with 
all kind of trumpery ; but in town I visit none but 
the women of quality. Indeed, Mrs. Honour, there 
is some difference, I hope between you and me." — 
*• I hope so too." answered Honour : there is some 
difference in our apes, and — I think in our per- 
sons " Upon speaking which U«t words, she 



strutted by Mrs. Western's maid with the most 
provoking air of contempt ; turning up her nose, 
tossing her head, and violently brushing the hoop 
of her competitor with her own. The other lady 
put on one of her most malicious sneers, and said, 
" Creature ! you are below my anger ; and it is be- 
neath me to give ill words to such an audacious 
saucy trollop ; but, hussy, I must tell you, your 
breeding shows the meanness of your birth as w*U 
as of your education ; and both very properly qua- 
lify you to be the mean serving woman of a country 
girl." — "Don't abuse my lady," cries Honour: 
•« I wont take that of you ; she's as much better thui 
yours as she is younger, and ten thousand times 
more handsomer." 

Here ill luck, or rather good luck, sent Mrs. 
Western to sec her maid in tears, which began to 
flow plentifully at her approach ; and of which 
being asked the reason by her mistress, she presently 
acquainted her that her tears were occasioned by 
the rude treatment of that creature there— meaning 
Honour. " And, madam," continued she, " I could 
have despised all she said to me ; but she hath had 
the audacity to affront your ladyship, and to call 
you ugly — Yes, madam, she called you ugly old 
cat, to my face. I could not bear to hear your 
ladyship called ugly." — "Why do you repeat her 
impudence so often t" said Mrs. Western. And 
then turuiug to Mrs. Honour, she asked her *• How 
she had the assurance to mention her name with 
disrespect 1" — " Disrespect, madam '." answered Ho- 
nour ; " I never mentioned your name at all : I said 
somebody was not as handsome as my mistress, 
and to be sure you know that as well as I." — 
" Hussy," replied the lady, " I will make such a saucy 
trollop "as yourself know that I am not a proper 
subject of your discourse. And if my brother doth 
not discharge you this moment, I will never sleep 
in his house again. I will find him out, and have 
you discharged this moment."—" Discharged !" 
cries Honour ; " and suppose I am : there are more 
places in the world than one. Thank heaven, 
good servants need not want places ; and if you 
turn away all who do not think y»u handsome, 
you will want servants very soon ; let me tell you 
that." 

Mrs. Western spoke, or rather thundered, in an- 
swer; but as she was hardly articulate, we cannot 
be very certain of the identical words ; we shall 
therefore omit inserting a speech which at best would 
not greatly redound to her honour. She then de- 
parted in search of her brother, with a countenance 
so full of rage, that she resembled one of the furies 
rather than a human creature. 

The two chambermaids being again left alone, 
bejran a second bout at altercation, which soon 
produced a combat of a more active kind. In this 
the victor) belonged to the lady of inferior rank, but 
not without some loss of blood, of hair, and of lawn 
and muslin. 



C II APT Kit IX. 

TV wi«« demesnonr of Mr WV»iein la the character of * ma- 
giitnte. A hint ioju*tir.-» of p aco. ti.neei niiis tlie wct-nary 
qua Uicatinti* of a clerk : with extraordinary iuaUutoc* ol 
paterniil marine** iiud tiliil nffrction. 

LooiciANS sometimes prove too much by an argument, 
and politicians often overreach themselves in a 
scheme. Thus had it like to have happened to Mrs. 
Honour, who, instead of recovering the rest of hei 
clothes, had liked to have stopped even those sh» 
had on her back from escaping ; for the squire ni 
sooner heard of her having abused his sister, than 
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he swore ♦wenty oatlis he would send her to Bride- 
well. 

Mr*. Western was a very good-natured woman, 
and ordinarily of a forgiving temper. She bad lately 
remitted the trespass of a stage-coachman, who had 
overturned her postchaiae into a ditch ; nay, she 
had even broken the law, in refusing to prosecute a 
highwayman who had robbed her, not only of a sum 
of money, but of her ear-rings ; at the same time 
d — ning her, and saying, *« Such handsome b — s as 
you don't want jewels to set them off, and bed — u'd 
to you." But now, so uncertain are our tempers, 
and so much do we at different times differ from 
ourselves, she would hear of no mitigation ; nor 
could all the affected penitence of Honour, nor all 
the entreaties of Sophia for her own servant, prevail 
with her to desist from earnestly desiring her brother 
to execute justiceship (for it was indeed a syllable 
r.iore th in justice) on the wench. 

But luckily the clerk had a qualification, which 
no clerk to a justice of peace ought ever to be with- 
out, namely, some understanding in the law of this 
realm. He therefore whispered in the ear of the 
justice that he would exceed his authority by com- 
mitting the girl to Bridewell, as there had been no 
attempt to break the peace ; " for I am afraid, sir," 
says he, " you cannot legally commit any one to 
Bridewell only for ill-breeding." 

In matters of high importance, particularly in 
cases relating to the game, the justice was not al- 
ways attentive to these admonitions of his clerk ; 
f or, indeed, in executing the laws under that head, 
•nany justice* of peace suppose they have a large 
liscretionary power, by virtue of which, under the 
notion of searching for and taking away engines for 
the destruction of the game, they often commit tres- 
passes, and sometimes felony, at their pleasure. 

But this offence was not of quite so high a nature, 
nor so dangerous to the society. Here, therefore, 
the justice behaved with some attention to the advice 
of his clerk ; for, in fact, he had already had two 
informations exhibited against him in the king's 
bench, and had no curiosity to try a third. 

The squire, therefore, putting on a most wise and 
significant counteuance, after a preface of several 
hums' and hahs, told his sister, that upon more mature 
deliberation, he was of opinion, that " as there was 
no breaking up of the peace, such as the law," says 
he, " calls breaking open a door, or breaking a hedge, 
or breaking a head, or any such sort of breaking, the 
matter did not amount to a felonious kind of a thing, 
nor trespasses, nor damages, and, therefore, there 
was no punishment in the law for it." 

Mrs. Western said, " she knew the law much bet- 
ter ; that she had known servants very severely 
punished for affronting their masters;" and then 
named a certain justice of the peace in London, 

who," she said, would commit a servant to 
Bridewell at any time when a master or mistress 
desired it." 

" Like enough." cries the squire ; " it may he so 
in London ; but the law is different in the country." 
Here followed a very learned dispute between the 
hrother and sister concerning the law, which we 
would insert, if we imagined many of our readers 
could understand it. This was, however, at length 
referred by both parties to the clerk, who decided 
it in favour of the magistrate; and Mrs. Western 
was, in the end, obliged to content herself with the 
satisfaction of having Honour turned away; to 
which Sophia herself very readily and cheerfully 
consented. 

Thus Fortune, after having diverted herself, ac- 
cording to custom, with two or three frolic, at las! 



disposed all matters to the advantage of cur heroine ; 
who indeed succeeded admirably well in her deceit, 
considering it was the first she had ever practised. 
And, to say the truth, I have often concluded, that 
the honest part of mankind would be much too hard 
for the knavish, if they could bring themselves to 
incur the guilt, or thought it worth their while to 
take the trouble. 

Honour acted her part to the utmost perfection. 
She no sooner saw herself secure from ail danger of 
Bridewell, a word which had raised most horrible 
ideas in her mind, than she resumed those airs which 
her terrors before had a little abated ; and laid down 
her place, with as much affectation of content, and 
indeed of contempt, as was ever practised at the re- 
signation of places of much greater importance. If 
the reader pleases, therefore, we choose rather to sa> 
she resigned— which hath, indeed, been always held 
a synonymous expression with being turned out, oj 
turned away. 

Mr. Western ordered her to be very expedition 
in packing ; for his sister declared she would not 
sleep another night under the same roof with so im- 
pudent a slut. To work therefore she went, and 
that so earnestly, that everything was ready early in 
the evening ; when, having received her wages, away 
packed she, bag and baggage, to the great satisfaction 
of every one, but of none more than of Sophia ; who, 
having appointed her maid to meet her at a certain 
place not far from the house, exact'.y at the dreadfnl 

I and ghostly hour of twelve, began to prepare for her 

j own departure. 

But first she was obliged to give two painful au- 
diences, the one to her aunt, and the other to her 
father. In these Mrs. Western herself began to 
talk to her in a more peremptory style than before : 
but her father treated her in so violent and outrage- 
ous a manner, that he frightened her into an affected 
compliance with his will ; which so highlj plca»»-d 
the good squire, that he changed his frowns into 
smiles, and his menaces into promise* : he vowed 

j his whole soul was wrapt in hers : thsit her consent 

; (for so he construed the words, " )ou know, sir, 
I must not, nor can, refuse to obey any absolute 
command of yours") had made him the happiest 
of mankind. He then gave her a large bank bill to 
dispose of in any trinkets she pleased, and kissed 
and embraced her in the fondest manner, while tears 
of joy trickled from those eyes which a few moments 
before had darted fire ar.d rage against the dear ob- 
ject of all his affection. 

Instances of this behaviour in parents are so com- 
mon, that the reader, I doubt not, will be very litll* 
astonished at the whole conduct of Mr. Western. 
If he should, I own I am not able to account for it ; 
since that he loved his daughter roost tenderly, is, I 
think, beyond dispute. So indeed have many others, 
who have rendered their children most completely 
miserable by the same conduct ; which, though it is 
almost universal in parents, hath always appeared 
to me to be the most unaccountable of all the ab- 
surdities which ever entered into the braiu of that 
strange prodigious creature man. 

The latter part of Mr. Western's behaviour had 
so strong an effect on the tender heart of Sophia, 
that it suggested a thought to her, which not all the 
sophistry of her politic aunt, uor all the menaces of 
her father, had ever once brought into her head. 
She reverenced her father so piously, and loved him 
so passionately, that she had scarce ever felt more 
pleasing sensations, than what arose from the share 
she frequently had of contributing to his amuse- 
men', and sometimes, perhaps, to higher gratifica- 
tions; for he never could contain the d. light ol 
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hearing her commended, which he had the satisfac- 
tion of hearing almost every day of her life. The 
idea, therefore, of the immense happiness she should 
con vi v to her father by her consent to this match, 
made a si rung impression on her mind. Again, the 
extreme piety of such an art of obedience worked 
very forcibly, a* she h.id a very deep sense of reli- 
gion. Lastly, when she reflected how much she 
herself was to suffer, being indeed to become little 
less th in a sacrifice, or a martyr, to filial love and 
duty, she felt an agreeable tickling in a certain little 
passion, which though it bears no immediate affi- 
nity cither to religion or virtue, is often so kind as 
to leud great assistance in executing the purposes of 
both. 

Sophia was charmed with the contemplation of so 
heroic an action, and began to compliment herself 
with much premature flattery, when Cupid, who 
lay hid in the muff, suddenly crept out, and like 
Punchinello in a puppet-show, kicked all out before 
him. In truth (for we scorn to deceive our reader, 
or to vindicate the character of our heroine by 
ascribing her actions to supernatural impulse) the 
thoughts of her beloved Jones, and some hopes 
(however distant) in which he was very particularly 
concerned, immediately destroyed all which tilial 
love, piety, and pride had, with their joint en- 
deavours, been labouring to bring about. 

But before we proceed any farther with Sophia, 
we must now look back to Mr. Jones. 



CH APT Kit X. 

f uaUiniog several matters, natural eu><ugh porlisj»», but low. 

The reader will be pleased to remember, that we 
left Mr. Jones, in the beginning of this book, on 
his road to Bristol ; being determined to seek his 
fortune at sea, or rather, indeed, to fly away from 
his fortune on shore. 

It happened (a thing not very unusual), that the 
guide who undertook to conduct him on his way, 
was unluckily unacquainted with the road ; so that 
having missed his right track, and being ashamed 
to ask information, he rambled about backwards 
and forwards till night came on, and it began to 
grow dark. Jones suspecting what had happened, 
acquainted the guide with his apprehensions ; but 
he insisted on it, that they were in the right road, 
and added, it would be very strange if he should not 
know the road to Bristol ; though, in reality, it 
would have been much stranger if he had known it, 
having never passed through it in his life before. 

Jones had not such implicit faith in his guide, 
but that on their arrival at a village he inquired of the 
the first fellow he saw, whether they were in the 
road to Bristol. "Whence did you comet" cries 
the fellow. No matter," says Jones, a little 
hastily ; " I want to know if this be the road to 
Bristol!" — "The road to Bristol!" cries the fellow, 
scratching his head : " Why, measter, I believe you 
will hardly get to Bristol this way to-night." — 
" Prithee, friend, then," answered Jones, " do tell 
us which is the way." — ** Why, measter," cries the 
fellow, "jou must be come out of your road the 
Lord knows whither; for thick way goeth to 
Gloce»ter." — " Well, and which way goes to Bris- 
tol !" said Jones. " Why, you be going away from 
Bristol," answered the fellow. " Theu," said Jones, 
" we must go back again t" — *• Ay, you must," said 
the fellow. " Well, and when we come back to the 
top of the hill, which way must we taket" — " Why, 
von roust keep the straight road."— " But I remem- 
ber there are two roads, one to the ri«ht and the 
other to the loft."—" Why, you must keep the right- 



hand road, and then gu straight vorwards ; on.y re- 
member to turn vurst to your right, and then to 
your left again, and thtn to your right, that brings 
you to the squire's ; and then you rcust keep straight 
vorwards, and turn to the left." 

Another fellow now came up, and asked which 
way the gentlemen were going; of which being in- 
formed by Jones, he first scratched his head, and 
theu leaning upon a pole he had in his baud, began 
to tell him, " That he must keep the right-hand 
road for about a mile, or a mile and a half, or such 
a matter, and then he must turn short to the left, 
which would bring him round by measter Jin 
Bearnes's."— " But which is Mr. John Bearncs's i" 
says Jones. " O Lord '." cries the fellow, " why, 
don't you know measter Jin Heartiest Whence 
then did you cornel" 

These two fellows had almost conquered the pa- 
tience of Jones, when a plain well-looking man 
(who was indeed a quaker) accosted him thus: 
"Friend, I perceive thou hast lost thy way; and if 
thou wilt take my advice, thou wilt not attempt to 
find it to-night. It is almost dark, and the road is 
difficult to hit ; besides, there have been several 
robberies committed lately between this and Bristol. 
Here is a very creditable good house just by, where 
thou mayest find good entertainment for thyself aud 
thy cattle till morning." Jones, after a little per- 
suasion, agreed to stay in this place till the morning, 
and was conducted by his friend to the public- 
house. 

The landlord, who was a very civil fellow, told 
Jones, he hoped he would excuse the badness of 
his accommodation ; for that his wife was gone from 
home, and had locked up almost everything, and 
carried the keys along with her." Indeed the fact 
was, that a favourite daughter of hers was just mar- 
ried, and had gone that morning home with her 
husband ; and that she and her mother together had 
almost stript the poor man of all his goods, as well 
as money; for though he hadsever.il children, this 
daughter only, who was the mother'n favourite, was 
the object of her consideration ; and to the humour 
of this one child she would with pleasure have sacri- 
ficed all the rest, aud her husband into the bargain. 

Though Jones was very unfit for any kind of 
company, and would ha>e preferred being alone, 
yet he could not resist the importunities of the 
honest quaker; who was the more desirous of sitting 
with him, from having remarked the melancholy 
which appeared both in his countenance and be- 
haviour; and which the poor quaker thought his 
conversation might in some measure relieve. 

After they had past some time together, in such a 
manner that my honest friend might have thought 
himself at one of his silent meetings, the i.uaker be- 
gan to be moved by some spirit or other, probably 
that of curiosity, and said, " Friend, I perceive some 
sad disaster hath befallen thee ; but pray be of 
comfort. Perhaps thou has lost a friend. If so, 
thou must consider we are all mortal. And why 
•houldst thou grieve, when thou knowest thy grief 
will do thy friend no good! We ore all born to 
affliction. I mjsclf have my sorrow as well us 
thee, and most probably greater sorrows. Though 
I have a clear estate of 100/. a year, which is as 
much as I want, and I have a conscience, I thank 
the Lord, void of offence ; my constitution is sound 
and strong, and there is no man can demand a debt 
of me, nor accuse me of an injury ; yet, friend, I 
should be concerned to think thee" as miserable as 
myself." 

Here the quaker ended with a deep sigh ; and 
Jones presently answered, " I am very sorry, sir, 
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for your unhappineis whatever ia the occasion of 
it" — 44 Ah ! friend," replied the quaker, 44 one only 
daughter <i the occasion ; one who was my greatest 
delight upon earth, and who within this week is run 
away from me, and is married against my consent. 
I had provided her a proper match, a sober man 
and one of substance ; but she, forsooth, would 
choose for herself, and away she is gone with a 
young fellow not worth a groat. If she had been 
dead, as I suppose thy friend is, I should have been 
happy." — 41 That is very strange, sir," said Jones. 
" W'y, would it not be better for her to be dead, 
than to be a beggar 1" replied the quaker: 44 for, 4* 
I told you, the fellow is not worth a groat ; and 
surely she cannot expect that I shall ever give her a 
shilling. No, as she hath married for love, let her 
live on love if she can ; let her carry her love to 
market, and see whether any one will change it 
into silver, or even into halfpence." — " You know 
your own concerns best, sir," said Jones. 44 It must 
have been," continued the quaker, " a long pre- 
meditated scheme to cheat me : for they have 
known one another from their infancy ; and I al- 
ways preached to her against love, and told her a 
thousand times over it was all folly and wickedness. 
Nay, the cunning slut pretended to hearken to me, 
and to despise all wantonness of the flesh ; and yet 
at last broke out at a window two pair of stairs : 
for I began, indeed, a little to suspect her, and had 
locked her up carefully, intending the very next 
morning to have married her up to my liking. But 
she disappointed tne within a few hours, and escaped 
nway to the lover of her own choosing; who lost no 
time, for they were married and bedded and all 
within an hour. 

But it shall be the worst hour's work for them 
both that ever they did ; for they may starve, or 
beg, or steal together, for me. I will never give 
either of them a farthing." Here Jones starting 
up, cried, " I really must be excused : I wish you 
would leave me." — " Come, come, friend," said 
the quaker, " don't give way to concern. You see 
there are other people miserable besides yourself." 
— 44 I see there are madmen, and fools, and villains in 
t!ie world," cries Jones. 44 But let me give you a 
piece of advice : send for your daughter and son-in- 
low home, and don't be yourself the only cause of 
misery to one you pretend to love." — 44 Send for her 
and her husband home !" cries the quaker, loudly ; 
4 I would sooner send for the two greatest enemies 
1 have in the world!" — 44 Well, go home yourself, 
or where you please," said Jones, 44 for I will sit no 
longer in such company." — 44 Nay, friend, n answered 
the quaker, 44 I scorn to impose my company on 
any one.'" He then offered to pull money from his 
pocket, but Jonea pushed him with some violence 
out of the room. 

The subject of the quaker's discourse had so deeply 
affected Jones, that he stared very wildly all the time 
he was speaking. This the quaker had observed, 
and this, added to the rest of his behaviour, inspired 
honest Broadbrim with a conceit, that his companion 
was in reality out of his senses. Instead of resent- 
ing the affront, therefore, the quaker was moved 
with compassion for his unhappy circumstances ; 
and having communicated his opinion to the land- 
lord, he desired him to take great care of his guest, 
and to treat him with the highest civility. 

44 Indeed," says the landlord, 44 1 shall use no such 
civility towards him ; for it seems, for all his laced 
waistcoat there, he is no more a gentleman than 
myself, but a poor parish bastard, bred up at a 
great squires about thirty miles off, and now 
turned out of doors (not for any good to be sure). 



I shall get him out of my hous* as soon ma pos- 
sible. If I do lose my reckoning, the first loss if 
always the best. It is not above a jear ago that 1 
lost a silver spoon." 

44 What dost thou talk of a parish bastard, Robin V 
answered the quaker. 44 Thou must certainly be 
mistaken in thy man.'* 

44 Not at all," replied Robin 1 44 the guide, wh«» 
knows him very well, told it me." For, indeed, 
the guide had no sooner taken bis place at the 
kitchen fire, than he acquainted the whole company 
with all he knew or had ever heard concerning 
Jones. 

The quaker was no sooner assured by this fellow 
of the birth and low fortune of Jones, than all com- 
passion for him vanished ; and the honest plain man 
went home fired with no less indignation than a 
duke would have felt at receiving an affront from 
such a person. 

The landlord himself conceived an equal disdain 
for his guest ; so that when Jones rung the bell in 
order to retire to bed, he was acquainted that he 
could have no bed there. Besides disdain of the 
mean condition of his guest, Robin entertained vio- 
lent suspicion of his intentions, which were, he sup- 
posed, to watch some favourable opportunity of 
robbing the house. In reality, he might have beeu 
very well eased of these apprehension*, by the pru- 
dent precautions of his wife and daughter, who had 
already removed everything which was not fixed 
to the freehold ; but he was by nature suspicious, 
and had been more particularly so since the loss of 
his spoon. In short the dread of being robbed 
totally absorbed the comfortable consideration that 
he had nothing to lose. 

Jones being assured that he could have no bed, 
very contentedly betook himself to a great chair 
made with rushes, when sleep, which had lately 
shunned his company in much better apartments, 
generously paid him a visit in his humble cell. 

As for the landlord, he was prevented by his fears 
from retiring to rest. He returned therefore to the 
kitchen Hie, whence he could survey the only door 
which opened into the parlour, o.' rather hole, where 
Jones was seated ; and as for the window to that 
room, it was impossible for any creature larger than 
a cat to have made his escape through it. 



CHAPTER VI. 

The adventure of a company of soldiers. 

The landlord having taken his seat directly oppo- 
site to the door of the parlour, determined to keep 
guard there the whole night. The guide and ano- 
ther fellow remained long on duty with him, though 
they neither knew his suspicious, nor had any of 
their own. The true cause of their witching did. 
indeed, at length, put an end to it; for this was no 
other than the strength and goodness of the beer, of 
which having tippled a very large quantity, thej 
grew at first very noisy and vociferous, and aftei- 
wards fell both asleep. 

But it was not in the power of liquor to rornpwc 
the fears of Robin. He continued still waking in 
his chair, with his eyes fixed stedfastly on the door 
which led into the apartment of Mr. Jones, till a 
violent thundering at his outward gate called him 
from his seat, and obliged him to open it ; which hj 
had no sooner done, than his kitchen was imme- 
diate'.}- full of gentlemen in red coats, who all rushed 
upon "him in as tumultuous a manner as if thct 
intended to take his little castle by storm. 

The landlord was now forced from his post to 
furnish his numerous guests with >cer, which 'ho 
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called fur with great eager-new ; and upon his second 
or third return from the cellar, he saw Mr. Jones 
standing before the fire in the midst of the soldiers ; 
for it may easily be believed, that the arrival of so 
much good company should put an end to any sleep, 
unless that from which we are to be awakened only 
by the last trumpet. 

The company having now pretty well satisfied 
their thirst, nothing remained but to pay the reek- 
oniug, a circumstance often productive of much 
mischief and discontent among the inferior rank 
of gentry, who ore apt to fin 1 great difficulty in 
assessing the sum, with exact regard to distributive 
justice, which directs that every man shall pay ac- 
cording to the quantity which he drinks. This dif- 
ficulty occurred upon the present occasion ; and it 
was the greater, as some gentlemen had, in their 
extreme hurry, marched off, aAer their first draught, 
and had entirely forgot to contribute any thiug to- 
wards the said reckoning. 

A violent dispute now arose, in which every word 
may be said to have been deposed upon oath ; for 
the oaths were at least equal to all the other words 
spoken. In this controversy the whole company 
spoke together, and every man seemed wholly bent 
to extenuate the sum which fell to his share ; so that 
the most probable conclusion which could be fore- 
seen was, that a large portion of the reckoning would 
fall to the landlord's share to pay, or (what is much 
the same thing) would remain unpaid. 

All thia while Mr. Jones was engnged in conver- 
sation with the serjeant ; for that officer was entirely 
unconcerned in the present dispute, being privileged 
by immemorial custom from all contribution. 

The dispute now grew so very warm that it seemed 
to draw towards a military decision, when Jones 
stepping forward, silenced all their clamoura at once, 
by declaring that he would pay the whole reckoning, 
which indeed amomnted to no more than three shil- 
lings and fourpence. 

This declaration procured Jones the thanks and 
applause of the whole company. The terms honour- 
able, noble, and worthy gentleman, resounded 
through the room ; nay, my landlord himself began 
to have a better opinion of him, and almost to disbe- 
lieve the account which the guide had given. 

The serjeant had informed Mr. Jones that they 
were marching against the rebels, and expected to 
be commanded by the glorious duke of Cumberland, 
fly which the reader may perceive (a circumstance 
which we have not thought necessary to communicate 
before) that this was the very time when the late 
roSellion was at the highest ; and indeed the ban- 
ditti were now marched into England, intending, as 
it was thought, to fight the king's forces and to 
attempt pushing forward to the metropolis. 

Jones had some heroic ingredients in his compo- 
sition, and was a hearty well-wisher to the glorious 
cause of liberty, and of the protectant religion. It 
is no wonder, therefore, that in circumstances which 
would have warranted a much more romantic and 
wild undertaking, it should occur to him to serve 
as a volunteer in this expedition. 

Our commanding officer had said all in his power 
to encourage and promote this good disposition, 
from the first moment he had been acquainted with 
it. He now proclaimed the noble resolution aloud, 
which was received with great pleasure by the 
whole company, who all cried out, ** God bless king 
George and your honour ;" and then added, with 
many oaths, We will stand by you both to the last 
drops of our blood.'* 

The gentleman who had been all night tippling 
at the alehouse, was prevailed on by some arguments 



which a corporal had put into his hand, to under- 
take the same expedition. And now the portman- 
teau belonging to Mr. Jones being put up in the 
baggage-cart, the forces were about to move for- 
wards ; when the guide, stepping up to Jones, said. 

Sir, I hope you will consider that the horses have 
been kept out all night, and we have travelled a 
great ways out of our way." Jones was surprised 
at the impudence of this' demand, and acquainted 
the soldiers with the merits of his cause, who were 
all unanimous in condemning the guide for his en- 
deavours to put upon a gentleman. Some said, he 
ought to be tied neck and heels ; others that he de- 
served to run the gantlope ; and the serjeant shook 
his cane at him, and wished he had him under his 
command, swearing heartily he would make an ex- 
ample of him. 

Jones contented himself however with a negative 
punishment, and walked off with his new comrades, 
leaving the guide to the poor revenge of cursing and 
reviling him ; in which latter the landlord joined, 
saying, " Ay, ny, he is a pure one, I warrant you. 
A pretty gentleman, indeed, to go for a soldier! He 
shall wear a laced waistcoat truly. It is an old pro- 
verb and a true one, All is not gold that glisters. I 
am glad my house is well rid of him." 

All that day the serjeant and the young soldier 
marched together; and the former, who was an arch 
fellow, told the latter many entertaining stories of 
his campaigns, though in reality he had never made 
any ; for he was but lately come into the service, and 
had, by his own dexterity, so well ingratiated him- 
self with his officers, that he had promoted himself 
to a halberd ; chiefly indeed by his merit in recruit- 
ing, in which he was most excellently well skilled. 

Much mirth and festivity passed among the sol- 
diers during their march. In which the many oc- 
currences that had passed at their last quarters were 
remembered, and every one, with great freedom, 
made what jokes he pleased on his othcers, some of 
which were of the coarser kind, and very near bor- 
dering on scandal. This brought to our hero's mind 
the custom which he had read of among the Greeks 
and Romans, of indulging, on certain festivals and 
solemn occasions, the liberty to slaves, of using an 
uncontrolled freedom of speech towards their masters. 

Our little army, which consisted of two compa- 
nies of foot, were now arrived at the place where 
they were to halt that evening. The serjeant then 
acquainted his lieutenant, who was the commanding 
officer, that they had picked up two fellows in that 
day's march, one of which, he said, was as fine a 
man as ever he saw (meaning the tippler), for that 
he was near six feet, well proportioned, and strongly 
limbed; and the other (meaning Jones) would do 
well enough for the rear rank. 

The new soldiers were now produced before the 
officer, who having examined the six-feet man, he 
being first produced, came next to survey Jones: 
at the first sight of whom, the lieutenant could not 
help showing some surprise ; for besides that he was 
very well dressed, and was naturally genteel, he had 
a remarkable air of dignity in bis look, whirh is 
rarely seen among the vulgar, and is indeed not 
inseparably annexed to the features of their supe- 
riors. 

" Sir," said the lieutenant, " my serjeant informs 
me that you are desirous of enlisting in the company 
I have at present under my command; if so, sir, 
we shall very gladly receive a gentleman who pro- 
mises to do much honour to the company by bearing 
arms in it." 

Jones answered : " That he had not mentioned 
anything of enlisting himself; that he was 
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zealously attached to the glorious cause tor which 
they were going to tight, and was very desirous of 
serving as a volunteer ;'' concluding witn some com- 
pliments U> the lieutenant, and expressing the great 
satisfaction he should have in being under his com- 
mand. 

The lieutenant returned hi* civility, commended 
his resolution, shook him by the lund, and invited 
him to diue with himself and the rest of the officers. 



CHAPTER XII. 
The adventure of a company of officers. 
The lieutenant, whom we mentioned in the pre- 
ceding chapter, and who commanded this party, was 
now near sixty years of age. He had entered very 
young into the army, and had served in the capacity 
of an ensign at the battle of Tauniercs ; here he had 
received two wounds, and had so well distinguished 
himself, that he was by the Duke of Marlborough 
advanced to be a lieutenant, immediately after that 
battle. 

lu this commission he had continued ever since, 
viz., near forty years ; during which time be had 
seen vast numbers preferred over his head, and had 
now the mortitication of being commanded by boys, 
whose fathers were at nurse when he tirst entered 
into the service. 

Nor was this ill success in his profession solely 
owiug to his having no friends among the men iu 
power. He had the misfortune to incur the displea- 
sure of his colonel, who for many years continued 
iu the command of this regiment. Nor did he owe 
the implacable ill-will which this man bore him to 
any neglect or deliciency as an officer, nor indeed to 
any fau.t in himself; but solely to the indiscretion 
of his wife, who was a very beautiful woman, and 
who, though she was remarkably fond of her bus- 
baud, would not purchase his preferment at the 
expense of certain tavours which U»e colonel required 
of her. 

The poor lieutenant was more peculiarly unhappy j 
iu this, that while he felt the ettects of tne enmity 
of his colonel, he neither kuew, nor suspected, that 
he really bore him any ; for he could not suspect an 
ill-will for which he was not conscious of giving any 
cause ; and his wife, fearing what ner husband's nice 
regard to his honour migut have occasioned, con- 
tented herself with preserving her virtue without 
enjoying the triumphs of her conquest. 

This uutortuuate officer (for so 1 think he may be 
called) hud many good qualities, besides his merit 
iu his profession ; for he was a religious, honest, 
good-natured man; and had behaved so well in his 
command, that he was highly esteemed and beloved 
not only by the soldiers of Ins own company, but by 
the whole regiment. 

The other officers who marched with him were a 
French lieutenant, who had been long enough out 
of France to forget his own language, but not long 
enough in England to learn ours, so that he really 
spoke no lauguagc at all, and could barely make 
himself understood on the most ordinary occasions. 
There were likewise two ensigns, both very young 
fellows; one of whom bad been bred uuder an 
attorney, and the other was sou to the wife of a 
uoblcmau's butler. 

As soon as dinner was ended, Jones informed the 
company of the merriment wlii'th had passed among 
the soldiers upon their march ; " and yet," says he, 
"notwithstanding all their vociferation, I dare 
swear they will behave more like (jrccians t'lan 
Trojans when they come to the enemy.**— "Grecians 
and Trojans!" says one of the ensigns, " who the 



devil are they ! 1 have heard of all the troop*, it. 
Europe, but never of any such as these." 

" Don't pretend to more ignorance than you have, 
Mr. Northerton," said the worthy lieutenant. " I 
suppose you have heard of the Greeks and Trojana, 
though perhaps you never read Pope's Homer • 
who, I remember, now the gentleman meutious it, 
compares the march of the Trojan* to the cackling 
of geese, and greatly commends the silence of the 
Grecians. And upon my honour there is great jus- 
tice in the cadet's observation." 

" Begar, me remember dera ver well," said the 
French lieutenant : " me ave read them at school in 
dans Madam Daciere, des Greek, des Trojan, dey 
fight for von woman,— ouy, ouy, me ave read all 
dat." 

« D— n Homo with all my heart," says Norther- 
ton ; "I have the marks of him on my a— jet. 
There's Thomas, of our regiment, alwajs carries a 
Homo in his pocket ; d — n me, if ever 1 come at it, 
if I don't burn it. And there'B Corderius, another 
d— n'd son of a whore, that hath got me many a 
Hogging." 

"Then you have been at school, Mr. Northerton?" 
said the lieutenant. 

" Ay, d— n me, have I," answered he ; " the devil 
take my father for sending me thither! The old put 
wanted to make a parson of me, but d — n me, thinks 
I to myself. I'll nick you there, old cull ; the devil a 
smack of your nonsense shall you ever get into me. 
There's Jemmy Oliver, of our regiment, he narrowly 
escaped being a pimp too, and that would have beeu 
a thousand pities ; for d — n me if he is not one of 
the prettiest fellows in the whole world ; but he 
went farther than I with the old cull, for Jemmy- 
can neither write uor read." 

"You give your friend a very good character," 
said the lieutenaut, " and a very deserved one, 1 dare 
say. Hut prithee, Northerton, leave otf that foolish 
as well as wicked custom of swearing ; for you are 
deceived, I promise you, if you think there is wit 
or politeness in it. I wish, too, you would take my 
advice, and desist from abusing the clergy. Scanda- 
lous names, and rejections cast on any body of men, 
must be always unjustifiable; but especially so, 
when thrown on so sacred a function : lor to abuse 
the body is to abuse the function itself ; and I leave 
to you to judge how inconsistent such behaviour is 
in men who arc going to light in defeuce of the pro- 
testaut religion." 

Mr. Adderly, which was the name of the other 
ensign, had sat hitherto kicking his heels and hem- 
ming a tune, without seeming to listen to the dis- 
course ; he now answered, " 0, Montintr, on ne 
parte jxu de la religion dans la guerre."—" Well said. 
Jack," cries Northerton: "if la religion was the 
only matter, the parsons should tight their own 
battles for inc." 

" I don't know, gentlemen," said Jones, " what 
may be your opinion ; but 1 think no man can en- 
gage in a nobler cause than that of his religion ; 
and I have observed, in the little I have read of his- 
tory, that no soldiers have fought so bravely as those 
who have been inspired with a religious zeal : for 
my own part, though I love my king and couutry, 1 
hope, as well as any man in it; yet the prolestani 
interest is no s.null motive to my becoming a volun- 
teer in the cause." 

Northerton now winked on Addcrlv, and whim- 
pered to him slil v, " Smoke the prig, Adderly, smoke 
him." Then turning to Jones, said to him, " 1 um 
very glad, sir, you have chosen our regiment to be 
a volunteer in ; for if our parson should at any 
time take a cup too much, I find you can sujq-U 
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Mi place. I presume, sir, you htve been at the 
university ; may I crave the favour to know what 
college !" 

u Sir," answered Jones, "so far from having been 
at the university, I have even had the advantage of 
Yourself, for I was never at school." 

" I presumed," cries the ensign, " only upon the 
information of your great learning." — " Oh ! sir," 
answered Jones, " it is as possible for a man to 
know something without having been at school, 
as it is to have been at school and to know 
nothing." 

" Well said, young volunteer," cries the lieute- 
nant. Upon my word, Northerton, you had better 
let him alone ; for he will be too hard for you." 

Northerton did not very well relish the sarcasm 
of Jones ; but he thought the provocation was scarce 
sufficient to justify a blow, or a rascal, or scoundrel, 
which were the only repartees that suggested them- 
selves. He was, therefore, silent at present ; but 
resolved to take the first opportunity of returning 
the jest by abuse. 

It now came to the turn of Mr. Jones to give a 
toast, as it is called ; who could not refrain from 
mentioning his dear Sophia. This he did the more 
readily, as he imagined it utterly impossible that 
any one present could guess the person he meant. 

But the lieutenant, who was the toast master, was 
not contented with Sophia only. He said, he must 
have her sirname ; upon which Jones hesitated a 
little, and presently after named miss Sophia Western. 
Ensign Northerton declared he would not drink 
her health in the same round with his own toast, 
unless somebody would vouch for her. " I knew 
one Sophy Western," says he, " that was lain with 
by half the young fellows" at Bath ; and perhaps this 
is the same woman." Jones very solemnly assured 
him of the contrary ; asserting that the young lady 
he named was one of great fashion and fortune. 
" Ay, ay," says the ensign, " and so she is : d — n 
, it is 



the same woman ; and I'll hold half a 
dozen of burgundy, Tom French of our regiment 
brings her into company with us at any tavern in 
Bridges-street." He then proceeded to describe her 
person exactly (for he had seen her with her aunt) 
and concluded with saying, " that her father had a 
great estate in Somersetshire." 

The tenderness of lovers can ill brook the least 
jesting with the names of their mistresses. How- 
ever, Jones, though he had enough of the lover and 
of the hero too in his disposition, did not resent 
these slanders as hastily as, perhaps, he ought to 
have done. To say the truth, having seen but little 
of this kind of wit, he did not readily understand 
it, and for a long time imagined Mr. Northerton had 
really mistaken his channer for some other. But 
now, turning to the ensign with a stern aspect, he 
snid, ** Pray, sir, choose some other subject for your 
wit ; for I promise you I will bear no jesting with 
this lady's character." "Jesting!" cries the other, 
M d — n me if ever I was more in earnest in my life. 
Tom French of our regiment had both her and her 
aunt at Bath." «' Then I must tell you in earnest," 
cries Jones, " that you arc one of the most impudent 
rascals upon earth." 

He had no sooner spoken theee words, than the 
ensign, together with a volley of curses, discharged 
a bottle full at the head of Jones, which hitting him 
a little above the right temple, brought him in- 
stantly to the ground. 

The conqueror perceiving the enemy to lie mo- 
tionless before him, and blood beginning to flow 
pretty plentifully from his wound, bearan now to 
think of quilting' the field of battle, where no more 



honour was to be gotten ; but the lieutenant inter- 
posed, by stepping before the door, and thus cut off 
his retreat. 

Northerton was very importunate with the lieute- 
nant for his liberty ; urging the ill consequences of 
his stay, asking him, what he could have done less 1 
" Zounds !" says he, " I was but in jest with the 
fellow. I never heard any harm of miss Western in 
my life." " Have not you t" said the lieutenant ; 
" then you richly deserve to be hanged, as well for 
making such jests, as for using such a weapon S 
you are my prisoner, sir ; uor shall you stir from 
hence till a proper guard comes to secure you." 

Such an ascendant had our lieutenant over this 
ensign, that all that fervency of courage which had 
levelled our poor hero with the floor, would scarce 
have animated the said ensign to have drawn his 
sword against the lieutenant, had he then had one 
dangling at his side : but all the swords being hung 
up in the room, were, at the very beginning of the 
fray, secured by the French officer. So that Mr. 
Northerton was obliged to attend the final issue of 
this affair. 

The French gentleman and Mr. Adderly, at the 
desire of their commanding officer had raised up the 
body of Jones ; but as they could perceive but little 
(if any) sign of life in him, they again let him fall. 
Adderly damning him for having blooded his waist- 
coat ; and the Frenchman declaring, " Begar, me 
no tush the Engliseman de mort : me have heard de 
Englise lay, law, what you call, hang up de man 
dat tush him last." 

When the good lieutenant applied himself to the 
door, he applied himself likewise to the bell ; ami 
the drawer immediately attending, he dispatched 
him for a file of musqueteers and a surgeon. These 
commands, together with the drawer's report of 
what he had himself seen, not only produced the 
soldiers, but presently drew up the landlord of the 
house, his wife, and servants, and, indeed, every one 
cUo who happened at that lime to be in the inn. 

To describe every particular, and to relate the 
whole conversation of the ensuing scene, is not 
within my power, unless I had forty pens, and could, 
at once, write with them altogether, as the company 
now spoke. The reader must, therefore, content 
himself with the most remarkable incidents, and 
perhaps he may very well excuse the rest. 

The first thing done was securing the body of 
Northerton, who being delivered into the custody of 
six men with a corporal at their head, was by them 
conducted from a place which he was very willing 
to leave, but it was unluckily to a place whither he 
was very unwilling to go. To say the truth, so 
whim*ical arc the desires of ambition, the very mo- 
ment this youth had attained the above-mentioned 
honour, he would have been well contented to have 
retired to some corner of the world, where the fame 
of it should never have reached his ears. 

It surprises us, and so perhaps, it may the reader, 
that the lieutenant, a worthy and good man, should 
have applied his chief care, rather to secure the 
offender, than to preserve the life of the wounded 
person. We mention this observation, not with any 
view of pretending to account for so odd a behaviour, 
but lest some critic should hereafter plume himself 
on discovering it. We would have these gentlemen 
know we can see what it odd in characters as well 
as themselves, but it is our business to relate facts 
as they are ; which, when wc have done, it is the 
part of the learned and sagacious reader to consult 
that original book of nature, whence every passage 
in our work is transcribed, though we quote no» 
always the particular page for its authority. 
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The company which now arrived were of a diffe- 
rent disposition. They suspended their curiosity con- 
cerning the person of the ensign, till they should see 
him hereafter in a more engaging attitude. At pre- 
lent, their whole concern and attention were em- 
ployed about the bloody object on the floor ; which 
being placed upright in a chair, soon began to dis- 
cover some symptoms of life and motion. These were 
no sooner perceived by the company (for Jones was 
at first generally concluded to be dead) than they 
all fell at once to prescribing for him (for as none 
of the physical order was present, every one there 
took that office upon him). 

Bleeding was the unanimous voice of the whole 
room ; but unluckily there was no operator at hand ; 
every one then cried, " Call the barber ; " but none 
stirred a step. Several cordials were likewise pre- 
scribed in the same ineffective manner ; till the land- 
lord ordered up a tankard of strong beer, with a 
toast, which he said was the best cordial in England. 

The person principally assistant on this occasion, 
indeed the only one who did any service, or seemed 
likely to do any, was the landlady : she cut off some 
of her hair, and applied it to the wound to stop the 
blood ; she fell to chafing the youth's temples with 
her hand ; and having expressed great contempt for 
her husband's prescription of beer, she despatched 
one of her maids to her own closet for a bottle of 
brandy, of which, as soon as it was brought, she pre- 
vailed on Jones, who was just returned to his senses, 
to drink a very large and plentiful draught. 

Soon afterwards arrived the surgeon, who having 
viewed the wound, having shaken his head, and 
blamed every thing which was done, ordered his 
patient instantly to bed ; in which place we thiuk 
proper to leave him some time to his repose, and 
shall here, therefore, put an end to this chapter. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Containing the pent addre** of the lnndUdy. the irrra* l.-irn- 
ing of a lurgeon, and the solid skill in casuistry of the 
worthy lieutenant. 

When the wounded man was carried to his bed, and 
the house began again to clear up from the hurry 
which this accident had occasioned, the landlady 
thus addressed the commanding officer : " I am 
afraid, sir," said she, " this young man did not 
behave himself as well as he should do to your 
honours ; and if he had been killed, I suppose he 
had but his desarts : to be sure, when gentlemen 
admit inferior parsons into their company, they oft 
to keep their distance ; but, as my first husband 
used to say, few of 'em know how to do it. For 
my own part, I am sure I should not have suffered 
any fellows to include themselves into gentlemen's 
company ; but I thoft he had been an officer himself, 
till the serjeant told me he was but a recruit." 

" Landlady," answered the lieutenant, you mis- 
take the whole matter. The young man behaved 
himself extremely well, and is, I believe, a much 
better gentleman than the ensign who abused him. 
If the young fellow dies, the man who Btruck him 
will have most reason to be sorry for it; for the 
regiment will get rid of a very troublesome fellow, 
who is % scandal to the army ; and if he escapes 
from the hands of justice, blame me, madam, that's 
all." 

" Ay ! ay ! good lack-a-day !" said the landlady ; 
•who cculd have thoft it t Ay, ay, ay, I am satis- 
fied your honour will see justice done; and to be 
sure it oft to be to every one. Gentlemen oft not to 
kill poor folks without answering for it. A poor 
man hath a soul to be saved, as well as his betters." 

" Indeed, madam," said the lieutenant, you do 



the volunteer wrong: I dare swear he is more of • 
gentleman than the officer." 

" Ay !" cried the landlady ; " why, look you there, 
now : well, my first husband was a wise man ; he 
used to say, you can't always know the inside by 
the outside. Nay, that might have been well 
enough too ; for I never aaw d him till he was all 
over blood. Who would have thoft it 1 mayhap, some 
young geutleman crossed in love. Good lack-a- 
day, if he should die, what a concern it will be to 
his parents! why sure the devil must possess the 
wicked wretch to do such an act. To be sure, he 
is a scandal to the army, as your honour says ; for 
most of the gentlemen of the army that ever I saw, 
are quite different sort of people, and look as if 
they would scorn to spill any christian blood as 
much as any men : I mean, that is, in a civil way, 
as my first husband used to say. To be sure, 
when they come into the wars, there must be blood- 
shed i but that they are not to be blamed for. The 
more of our enemies they kill there, the better : and 
I wish, with all my heart, they could kill every 
mother's son of them." 

"O fie, madam!" said the lieutenant, smiling; 
" all is rather too bloody-minded a wish." 

u Not at all, air," answered she ; " I am not at all 
bloody-minded, only to our enemies ; and there is 
no harm in that. To be sure it is natural for us 
to wish our enemies dead, that the wars may be at 
an end, and our taxes be lowered ; for it is a 
dreadful thing to pay as we do. Why now, then* 
is above forty shillings for window-lights, and yet 
we have stopt up all we could ; we have almost 
blinded the house, I am sure. Says I to the excise- 
roan, says I, I think you oft to favour us ; I am sure 
we are very good friends to the government : and so 
we are for sartain, for we pay a mint of money to 
'urn. And yet I often thiuk to myself the govern- 
ment doth not imagine itself more obliged to us, 
than to those that don't pay'uin a farthing. Ay, ay, 
it is the way of the world." 

She was proceeding in this manner wheu the 
surgeon entered the room. The lieutenant imme- 
diately asked how his patient did. But he resolved 
him only by saying, " Better, I believe, than he 
would have been by this time, if I had not been 
called ; and even as it is, perhaps it would have 
been lucky if I could have been called sooner." — 
*' I hope, sir," said the lieuteuant, *« the skull is not 
fractured." — " Hum," cries the surgeon : " fractures 
are not always the most dangerous symptoms. Con- 
tusions and lacerations are often attended with 
worse phenomena, and with more fatal conse- 
quences, than fractures. People who know no- 
thing of the matter conclude, if the skull is not 
fractured, all is well ; whereas, I had rather sec a 
man's skull broke all to pieces, than some contu- 
sions I have met with." — I hope," says the lieute- 
nant, "there are no such symptoms here." — 14 Symp- 
toms," answered the surgeon, arc not always re- 
gular nor constant. I have known very unfavourable 
symptoms in the morning change to favourable ones 
at noon, and return to unfavourable again at uurht. 
Of wounds, indeed, it is rightly and truly »aid. 
Nemo rcjiente fuit turpusimiu. I was once, I re- 
member, called to a patient who had received a vio- 
lent contusion in his tibia, by which the exterior 
cutis was lacerated, so that there was a profuse san- 
guinary discharge ; and the interior membranes were 
so divcllicated, that the os or bone very plainly 
appeared through the aperture of the vulnua or 
wound. Some febrile symptoms intervening at the 
same time (for the pulse was exuberant and indi- 
cated much phlebotomy), I apprehended an hnme- 
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diate mortification. To prevent which, I presently 
made a large orifice in the vein of the left, arm, 
whence I drew twenty ounces of blood ; which I 
expected to have found extremely sizy and glutinous, 
or indeed coagulated, as it is in pleuretic complaints ; 
but, to my surprise, it appeared rosy and florid, and 
its consistency differed little from the blood of those 
in perfect health. 1 then applied a fomentation to 
the part, which highly answered the intention ; and 
after three or four times dressing, the wound began 
to discharge a thick, pus or matter, by which means 
the cohesion But perhaps I do not make my- 
self perfectly well understood 1" — "No really," 
answered the lieutenant, " I cannot snyl understand 
a syllable."—" Well, sir," said the surgeon, " then I 
shall not tire your patience; in short, within six 
weeks my patient was able to walk upon his legs as 
perfectly as he could have done before he received 
the contusion." — " I wish, sir," said the lieutenant, 
" you would be so kind only to inform me, whether 
the wound this young gentleman hath had the mis- 
fortune to receive, is likely to prove mortal." — 
" Sir," answered the surgeon, " to say whether a 
wound will prove mortal or not at first dressing, 
would be very weak and foolish presumption : we 
are all mortal, and symptoms often occur in a cure 
which the greatest of our profession could never 
foresee."—" But do you think him in danger 1 " 
nays the other. " In danger! ay, surely," cries the 
doctor : " who is there among us, who, in the most 
perfect health, can be said not to be in danger 1 
Can a man, therefore, with so bad a wound as this 
be said to be out of danger t All I can say at pre- 
sent is, that it is well 1 was called as I was, and 
perhaps it would have been better if I had been 
called sooner. I will see him again early in the 
morning ; and in the mean time let him be kept ex- 
tremely quiet, and drink liberally of water-gruel." 
*• Won't you allow him sack-whey 1 " said the land- 
lady. *• Ay, sy, sack-whey," cries the doctor, " if 
you will, provided it be very small."—" And a little 
chicken broth toot" added she. — " Yes, yes, chicken 
broth," said the doctor, "is very good." — Mayn't 
I make him some jellies too!" said the landlady. 
•* Ay, ay," answered the doctor ; " jellies are very 
good for wounds, for they promote cohesion." And 
indeed it was lucky she had not named soup or high 
sauces, for the doctor would have complied, rather 
than have lost the custom of the house. 

The doctor was no sooner gone, than the landlady 
began to trumpet forth his fame to the lieutenant, 
who had not, from their short acquaintance, con- 
ceived quite so favourable an opinion of his physical 
abilities as the good woman, and all the neighbour- 
hood, entertained (and perhaps very rightly) ; for 
though I am afraid the doctor was a little of a 
coxcomb, he might be nevertheless very much of a 
surgeon. 

The lieutenant having collected from the learned 
discourse of the surgeon that Mr. Jones was in great 
danger, gave orders for keeping Mr. Northerton 
under a very strict guard, designing in the morning 
to attend him to a justice of peace, and to commit 
the conducting the troops to Gloucester to the 
French lieutenant, who, though he could neither 
read, write, nor speak any language, was, however, 
a good officer. 

In the evening, our commander sent a message to 
Mt. Jones, that if a visit would not be troublesome, 
he would wait on him. This civility was very 
kindly and thankfnlly received by Jones, and the 
lieutenant accordingly went up to his room, where 
he found the wounded man much better than he 
expected ; nay, Jones assured his friend, that if he 
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had not received express orders to the contrary from 
the surgeon, he should have got up long ago ; for he 
appeared to himself to be as well as ever, and felt no 
other iuconvenience from his wound but an extreme 
soreness on that side of his head. 

" I should be very glad," quoth the lieutenant, 
" if you was as well as you fancy yourself, for then 
you could be able to do yourself justice immedi- 
ately ; for when a matter can't be made up, as in 
case of a blow, the sooner you take him out the 
better ; but I am afraid you think yourself better 
than you are, and he would have too much advantage 
over you." 

" I'll try, however," answered Jones, " if you 
please, and will be so kind to lend me a sword, for I 
have noue here of my own." 

" My sword is heartily at your service, my dear 
boy," cries the lieutenant, kissing him ; " you are a 
brave lad, and I love your spirit ; but I fear your 
strength; for such a blow, and so much loss of 
blood, must have very much weakened you ; and 
though you feel no want of strength in your bed, 
yet you moat probably would after a thrust or two. 
I can't consent to your taking him out to-night ; 
but I hope you will be able to come up with us 
before we get many days' march advance ; and I 
give you my honour you shall have satisfaction, or 
the man who hath injured you shau't stay in our 
regiment." 

" I wish," said Jones, " it was possible to decide 
this matter to-night : now you have mentioned it to 
me, I shall not be able to rest." 

" Oh, never think of it," returned the other : " a 
few days will make no difference. The wounds of 
honour are not like those in your body : they suffer 
nothing by the delay of cure. It will be altogether 
as well for you to receive satisfaction a week hence 
as now." 

" But suppose," says Jones, " I should grow 
w orse, and die of the consequences of my present 
wound V 

" Then your honour," answered the lieutenant, 
" will require no reparation at all. I myself will 
do justice to your character, and testify to the world 
your intention to have acted properly, if you had 
recovered." 

" Still," replied Jones, " I am concerned at the 
delay. I am almost afraid to mention it to you who 
are a soldier ; but though 1 have been a very wild 
young fellow, still in my most serious moments, and 
at the bottom, I am really a christian." 

" So am I too, I assure you," said the officer ; 
" and so zealous a one, that I was pleased with you 
at dinner for taking up the cause of your religion ; 
and I am a little offended with you now, young gen- 
tleman, that you should express a fear of declaring 
your faith before any one." 

" But how terrible must it be," cries Jones, " to 
any one who is really a christian, to cherish malice 
in his breast, in opposition to the command of Him 
who hath expressly forbid it t How can I bear to do 
this on a sick-bed 1 Or how shall I make up my 
account, with such an article as this in my bosom 
against me 1" 

" Why, I believe there is such a command," cries 
the lieutenant ; " but a man of honour can't keep if. 
And you must be a man of honour, if you will be 
in the army. I remember I once put the case to 
our chaplain over a bowl of punch, and he confessed 
there was much difficulty in it; but he said, he 
hoped there might be a latitude granted to soldiers 
in this one instance ; and to be sure it is our duty 
to hope so ; for who would bear to live without his 
honour'? No, no, my dear bov, be a good christian 
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as long as you live ; but be a man of honour too, 
and never put up an affront ; not all the books, nor 
all the parsons in the world, shall ever persuade me 
to that. I love my religion very well, but I love 
my honour more. There must be some mistake in 
the wording of the text, or in the translation, or in 
understanding it, or somewhere or other. But how- 
ever that be, a man must run the risk, for he must 
preserve his honour. So compose yourself to-night, 
and I promise you you shall have an opportunity of 
doing yourself justice." Here he gave Jones a 
hearty buss, shook him by the hand, and took bis 
leave. 

But though the lieutenant's reasoning was very 
satisfactory to himself, it was not entirely so to his 
friend. Jones therefore having revolved this matter 
much in his thoughts, at last came to a resolution, 
which the reader will find in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

A most dreadful chapter indeed; and which few readers ought 
to venture upon in an evening, esjieciiUy when alone. 

Jones swallowed a large mess of chicken, or rather 
cock, broth, with a very good appetite, as indeed he 
would have done the cock it was made of, with a 
pound of bacon into the bargain ; and now, finding 
in himself no deficiency of either health or spirit, he 
resolved to get up and seek his enemy. 

But first he sent for the serjeant, who was his first 
acquaintance among these military gentlemen. Un- 
luckily that worthy officer having, in a literal sense, 
taken his fill of liquor, had been some time retired 
to his bolster, where he was snoring so loud that it 
was not easy to convey a noise in at his ears capa- 
ble of drowning that which issued from his nostrils. 

However, as Jones persisted in his desire of see- 
ing him, a vociferous drawer at length found means 
to disturb his slumbers, and to acquaint him with 
the message. Of which the serjeant was no sooner 
made sensible, than he arose from his bed, and hav- 
ing his clothes already on, immediately attended. 
Jones did not think tit to acquaint the serjeant with 
his design ; though he might have done it with great 
safety, for the halberdier was himself a man of ho- 
nour, and had killed his man. He would therefore 
have faithfully kept this secret, or indeed any other 
which no reward was published for discovering. 
But as Jones knew not those virtues in so short an 
acquaintance, his caution was perhaps prudent and 
commendable enough. 

He began therefore by acquainting the serjeant, 
that as he was now entered into the army, he was 
ashamed of being without what was perhaps the most 
necessary implement of a soldier ; namely, a sword ; 
adding, that he should be infinitely obliged to him, 
if he could procure one. " For which," says he, " I 
will give you any reasonable price ; nor do I insist 
upon its being silver hiltcd; only a good blade, and 
such as may become a soldier's thigh." 

The serjeant, who well knew what had happened, 
and had heard that Jones was in a very dangerous 
condition, immediately concluded, from such a mes- 
sage, at such a time of night, and from a man in such 
a situation, that he was light-headed. Now as he 
had his wit (to use that word in its common signi- 
fication) always ready, he bethought himself of 
making his advantage of this humour in this sick 
man. " Sir," says he, " I believe I can fit you. I 
have a most excellent piece of stuff by me. It is uot 
Indeed ailver-hilted, which, as you 6ay, doth not 
become a soldier ; but the handle is decent enough, 
and the blade one of the best in Europe. It is a 
blade that — a blade that— in short, I will feU-h it 



you this instant, and you shall see it and handle it. 
I am glad to see your honour so well with all my 
heart." 

Being instantly returned with the sword, he de- 
livered it to Jones, who took it and drew it ; and 
then told the serjeant it would do very well, and bid 
him name his price. 

The serjeant now began to harangue in praise of 
his goods. He said (nay he swore very heartily), 
44 that the blade was taken from a French officer, of 
very high rank, at the battle of Dettingen. I took 
it myself," says he, " from his side, after I had 
knocked him o' the head. The hilt was a golden 
one. That I sold to one of our fine gentlemen; 
for there are some of them, an't pleaBe y our honour, 
who value the hilt of a sword more than the blade." 

Here the other stopped him, and begged him to 
name a price. The serjeant, who thought Jones 
absolutely out of his senses, and very near his end, 
was afraid lest he should injure his family by asking 
too little. However, after a moment's hesitation, 
he contented himself with naming twenty guineas, 
and swore he would not sell it for less to his own 
brother. 

"Twenty guineas!" says Jones, in the utmost 
surprise : "sure you think I am mad, or that I never 
saw a sword in my life. Twenty guineas, indeed ! 
I did not imagine you would endeavour to impose 
upon me. Here, take the sword — No, now I think 
on't, I will keep it myself, and show it your officer 
in the morning, acquainting him, at the same time, 
what a price you asked me for it." 

The serjeant, as we have said, had always his wit 
fin $entu pradicto) about him, and now plainly saw 
that Jones was not in the condition he had appre- 
hended him to be ; he now, therefore, counterfeited 
as great surprise as the other had shown, and said, 
«* I am certain, sir, I have not asked you so much ou» 
of the way. Besides, you arc to consider, it is the 
only Bword I have, and I must run the risk of my 
officer's displeasure, by going without one myself. 
And truly, putting all this together, I don't think 
twenty shillings was so much out of the way." 

44 Twenty shillings !" cries Jones ; 44 why y ou just 
now asked me twenty guineas." — 44 How!" cries the 
serjeant: 44 sure your honour must have mistaken 
me: or else I mistook myself— and indeed I am but 
half awake. Twenty guineas, indeed ! no wonder 
your honour flew into such a passion. I say twenty 
guineas too. No, no, I mean twenty shillings. I 
assure y ou. And when your honour comes to con- 
sider every thing, I hope you will not think that so 
extravagant a price. " It is indeed true, you may buy 
a weapon which looks as well for less monev. 
But"— 

Here Jones interrupted him, saying, 44 1 will lie 
so far from making any words with you, that I will 
give you a shilling more than your demand." He 
then gave him a guinea, bid him return to his bed, 
and wished him a good march ; adding, he hop*?d 
to overtake them before the division reached Wor- 
cester. 

The serjeant very civilly took his leave, very sa- 
tisfied with his merchandise, and not a little pleased 
with his dexterous recovery from that false step into 
which his opinion of the sick man's light-headed ticss 
had betray ed him. 

As soon as the serjeant was departed, Jones n 
from his bed, and dressed himself entirely, putting 
on even his coat, which, as its colour wa« white. 
Bhowed very visibly the streams of blood which had 
flowed down it ; and now, having grasped hts now- 
purchased sword in his hand, he was going to issue 
forth, when the thought of what he was about to un- 
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dertake laid suddenly hold of him, and he began to 
reflect that in a few minutes he might possibly de- 
prive a human being of life, or might lose his own. 
•* Very well," said he, " and in what cause do I Ten- 
tare my lifel Why, in that of my honour. And 
who is this human being 1 A rascal who hath in- 
jured and insulted me without provocation. But is 
not revenge forbidden by Heaven t Yes, but it is 
enjoined by the world. Well, but shall I obey the 
world in opposition to the express commands of 
Heaven t Shall I incur the Divine displeasure rather 
than be called — ha— coward — scoundrel 1 — I'll think 
no more ; I am resolved, and must fight him." 

The clock had now struck twelve, and every one 
in the house were in their beds, except the sentinel 
who stood to guard Northerton, when Jones softly 
opening his door, issued forth in pursuit of his ene- 
my, of whose place of confinement he had received 
a perfect description from the drawer. It is not 
easy to conceive a much more tremendous figure 
than he now exhibited. He had on, as we have said, 
a light-coloured coat, covered with streams of blood. 
His face, which missed that very blood, as well as 
twenty ounces more drawn from him by the sur- 
geon, was pallid. Round his head was a quantity 
of bandage, not unlike a turban. In the right hand 
he carried a sword, and in the left a candle. So 
that the bloody Banquo was not worthy to be com- 
pared to him. In fact, I believe a more dreadful 
apparition was never raised in a church-yard, nor in 
the imagination of any good people met in a winter 
evening over a Christmas fire in Somersetshire. 

When the sentinel first Baw our hero approach, 
his hair began gently to lift up his grenadier cap ; 
and in the same instant his knees fell to blows with 
each other. Presently his whole body was seized 
with worse than an ague fit. Ho then fired his 
piece, and fell flat on his face. 

Whether fear or courage was the occasion of his 
firing, or whether he took aim at the object of his 
terror, I cannot say. If he did, however, he had 
the good fortune to miss his man. 

Jones seeing the fellow fall, guessed the cause of 
his fright, at which he could not forbear smiling, 
not in the least reflecting on the danger from which 
he had just escaped. He then passed by the fellow, 
who still continued in the posture in which he fell, 
and entered the room where Northerton, as he had 
heard, was confined. Here, in a solitary situation, 
he found — an empty quart pot standing on the 
table, on which some beer being spilt, it looked as 
if the room had lately been inhabited ; but at pre- 
sent it was entirely vacant. 

Jones then apprehended it might lead to some 
other apartment ; but upon searching all around it, 
he could perceive no other door than that at which 
he entered, and where the sentinel had been posted. 
He then proceeded to call Northerton several times 
by his name ; but no one answered ; nor did this 
serve to any other purpose than to confirm the sen- 
tinel in his terrors, who was now convinced that the 
volunteer was dead of his wounds, and that his 
ghost was come in search of the murderer : he now 
lay in all the agonies of horror ; and I wish, with 
all my heart, some of those actors, who are here- 
after to represent a man frighted out of his wits, 
had seen him, that they might be taught to copy 
nature, instead of performing several antic tricks 
and gestures, for the entertainment and applause of 
the galleries. • • 

Perceiving the bird was flown, at least despairing 
to find him, and rightly apprehending that the re- 
port of the firelock would alarm the whole house, 
our hero now blew out his candle, and gently stole 



back again to his chamber, and to his bed ; whither 
he would not have been able to have gotten undis- 
covered, had any other person been on the same 
staircase, save only one gentleman who was con- 
fined to his bed by the gout ; for before be could 
reach the door to his chamber, the hall where the 
sentinel had been posted "was half full of people, 
some in their shirts, and others not half dressed, all 
very earnestly inquiring of each other what was the 
matter. 

The soldier was now found lying in the same place 
and posture in which we just now left him. Several 
immediately applied themselves to raise him, and 
some concluded him dead ; but they presently saw 
their mistake, for he not only struggled with those 
who laid their hands on him, but fell a roaring like 
a bull. In reality, he imagined so many spirits or 
devils were handling him ; for his imagination being 
possessed with the horror of an apparition, converted 
every object he saw or felt into nothing but ghost* 
and spectres. 

At length he was overpowered by numbers, and 
got upon his legs ; when candles being brought, and 
seeing two or three of his comrades present, Jie came 
a little to himself; but when they asked him what 
was the matter 1 he answered, " I am a dead man, 
that's all, I am a dead man, I can't recover it, I 
have seen him." — "What hast thou seen. Jack!" 
says one of the soldiers. « Why, I have seen the 
young volunteer that was killed yesterday." He 
then imprecated the most heavy curses on himself, 
if he had not seen the volunteer, all over blood, vo- 
miting fire out of his mouth and nostrils, pass by 
him into the chamber where ensign Northerton was, 
and then seizing the ensign by the throat, fly away 
with him in a clap of thunder. 

This relation met with a gracious reception from 
the audience. All the women present believed it 
firmly, and prayed Heaven to defend them from 
murder. Amongst the men too, many had faith iu 
the story ; hut others turned it into derision and ri- 
dicule ; and a serjeant who was present answered 
very coolly, " Young man, you will hear more of 
this, for going to sleep and dreaming on your post." 

The soldier replied, " You may punish me if you 
please; but I was as broad awake as I am now ; and 
the devil carry me away, as he hath the ensign, if 
I did not see the dead man, as I tell you, with eyes 
as big and as fiery as two large flambeaux." 

The commander of the forces, and the com- 
mander of the house, were now both arrived ; for 
the former being awake at the time, and hearing 
the sentinel fire his piece, thought it his duty to rise 
immediately, though he had no great apprehensions 
of any mischief; whereas the apprehensions of the 
latter were much greater, lest her spoons and tankards 
should be upon the march, without having received 
any such orders from her. 

Our poor sentinel, to whom the sight of this officer 
was not much more welcome than the apparition, as 
he thought it, which he had seen before, again re- 
lated the dreadful story, and with many additions of 
blood and fire : but he had the misfortune to gain 
no credit with either of the last-mentioned persons ; 
for the officer, though a very religious man, was 
free from all terrors of this kind ; besides, having so 
lately left Jones in the condition we have seen, he 
had no suspicion of his being dead. As for the 
landlady, though not over religious, she had no 
kind of aversion to the doctrine of spirits; but 
there was a circumstance in the tale which she well 
knew to bo false, as we shall inform the reader pre- 
sently. 

But whether Northerton was carried away >a 
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thunder or fire, or In whatever other manner he was 
gone, it was now certain that his body was no longer 
in custody. Upon this occasion, the lieutenant 
formed a conclusion not very different from what 
the serjeant is just mentioned to have made before, 
and immediately ordered the sentinel to be taken 
prisoner. So that, by a* strange reverse of fortune 
(though not very uncommon in a military life), the 
guard became the guarded. 



CHAPTER XV. 
The couclunon of the foresoiajj adventure. 

Besides the suspicion of sleep, the lieutenant har- 
boured another and worse doubt against the poor 
sentinel, and this was, that of treachery ; for as he 
believed not one syllable of the apparition, so he 
imagined the whole to be an invention, formed only 
to impose upon him, and that the fellow had in 
reality been bribed by Northerton to let him escape. 
And this he imagined the rather, as the fright ap- 
peared to him the more unnatural in one who had 
the character of as brave and bold a man as any in 
the regiment, having been in several actions, having 
received several wounds, and, in a word, having 
behaved himself ahva\s like a good and valiant 
soldier. 

That the reader, therefore, may not conceive the 
least ill opinion of such a person, we shall not delay 
a moment in rescuing his character from the impu- 
tation of this guilt. 

Mr. Northerton then, as we have before observed, 
was fully satisfied with the glory which he had ob- 
tained from this action. He had perhaps seen, or 
heard, or guessed, that envy is apt to atteud fame. 
Not that I would here insinuate that he was hea- 
thenishly inclined to believe in, or to worship the 
goddess Nemesis ; for, in fact, I am convinced he 
never heard of her name. He was, besides, of an 
active disposition, and had a great antipathy to 
those close winter quarters in the castle of Glou- 
cester, for which a justice of peace might possibly 
give him a billet. Nor was he moreover free from 
some uneasy meditations on a certain wooden edifice, 
which I forbear to name, in conformity to the opi- 
nion of mankind, who, I think, rather ought to ho- 
nour than to be ashamed of this building, as it is, or 
at least might be made, of more benefit to society 
than almost any other public erection. In a word, 
to hint at no more reasons for his conduct, Mr. 
Northerton was desirous of departing that evening, 
and nothing remained for him but to contrive the 
quomodo, which appeared to be a matter of some 
difficulty. 

Now this young gentleman, though somewhat 
crooked in his morals, was perfectly straight in his 
person, which wag extremely strong and well made. 
His face too was accounted handsome bv the gene- 
rality of women, for it was broad and ruddy, with 
tolerably good teeth. Such charms did not fail 
making an impression on my landlady, who had no 
little relish for this kind of beauty. She had, indeed, 
a real compassion for the young man ; and hearing 
from the surgeon that affairs were like to go ill with 
the volunteer, she suspected they might hereafter 
wear no benign aspect with the ensign. Having 
obtained, therefore, leave to make him a visit, and 
finding him in a very melancholy mood, which she 
considerably heightened by telling him there were 
scarce any hopes of the volunteer's life, she pro- 
ceeded to throw forth some hints, which the other 
readily and eagerly taking up, they soon came to a 
risht understanding; and it was at length agreed 
that the ensign should, at a certain signal, ascend 



the chimney, which communicating very soon wilt* 
that of the kitchen, he might there again let himself 
down ; for which she would gi-e him an opportunity 
by keeping t he coast clear. 

But lest our readers, of a lifferent complexion, 
should take this occasion of tco hastily condemning 
all compassion as a folly, and pernicious to society, 
we think proper to mention another particular which 
might possibly have some little share in this nction. 
The ensign happened to be at this time possessed of 
the sum of fifty pounds, which did indeed belong to 
the whole company ; for the captain having quar- 
relled with his lieutenant, had entrusted the payment 
of his company to the eusign. This money, how- 
ever, he thought proper to deposit in my landlady's 
hand, possibly by way of bail or security that he 
would hereafter appear and answer to the charge 
against him ; but whatever were the conditions, cer- 
tain it is, that she had the money and the ensign his 
liberty. 

The reader may perhaps expect, from the compas- 
sionate temper of this good woman, that when she 
saw the poor sentinel taken prisoner for a fact of 
which she knew him innocent, she should imme- 
diately have interposed in his behalf; but whether 
it was that she had already exhausted all her compas- 
sion in the above-mentioned instance, or that the 
features of this fellow, though not very different 
from those of the enHign, could not raise it, I will 
not determine ; but, far from being an advocate for 
the present prisoner, she urged his guilt to his officer, 
declaring, with uplifted eyes and hands, that she 
would not have had any concern in the escape of a 
murderer for all the world. 

Every thing was now once more quiet, and most 
of the company returned again to their beds ; but 
the landlady, either from the natural activity of her 
disposition," or from her fear for her plate, having no 
propensity to sleep, prevailed with the officera, as 
they were to march within little more than an hour, 
to spend that time with her over a bowl of punch. 

Jones had lain awake all this while, and had heard 
great part of the hurry and bustle that had passed, 
of which he had now some curiosity to know the 
particulars. He therefore applied to his bell, which 
he rung at least twenty times without any effect ; 
for my landlady was in such high mirth with her 
company, that no clapper could be heard there but 
her own ; and the drawer and chambermaid, who 
were sitting together in the kitchen (for neither 
durst he sit up" nor she lie in bed alone), the more 
they heard the bell ring the more they were fright- 
ened, and as it were nailed down in their places. 

At last, at a lucky interval of chat, the sound 
reached the cars of our good landlady, who presently 
sent forth her summons, which both her servants in- 
stantly obeyed. «• Joe," says the mistress, " don't you 
hear the gentleman's bell ring 1 Why don't you go 
upl" — "It is not my business," answered the 
drawer, to wait upon the chambers, — it is Betty 
Chambermaid's." — " If you come to that," answered 
the maid, " it is not my business to. wait upon gen- 
tlemen. 1 have done it, indeed, sometimes ; but the 
devil fetch me if ever I do again, since you make 
your preambles about it." The bell still ringing 
violently, their mistress fell into a passion, and 
swore, if the drawer did not go up immediately, ahe 
would turn him away that very morning. •* if you 
do, madam," says he, I can't help it. I won't do 
another servant's business." She then applied htr- 
self to the maid, and endeavoured to prevail by gvn- 
tle means ; but all in vain : Betty was inflexible 
as Joe. Both insisted it was not their business, and 
they would not do it. 
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The lieutenant then fell a laughing, and aaid, 
" Come, I will put an end to this contention ; " and 
then turning to the servant*, commended them for 
their resolution in not giving up the point ; hut 
added, he waa sure, if one would consent to go the 
other would. To which proposal they both agreed 
in an instant, and accordingly went up very lovingly 
and close together. "When they were gone, the lieu- 
tenant appeased the wrath of the landlady, by satis- 
fying her why they were both so unwilling to go 
alone. 

They returned aoon after, and acquainted their 
mistress, that the sick gentleman was so far from 
being dead, that he spoke as heartily as if he was 
well ; and that he gave his service to the captain, 
and should be very glad of the favour of seeing him 
before he marched. 

The good lieutenant immediately complied with 
his desires, and sitting down by his bed-side, ac- 
quainted him with the scene which had happened 
below, concluding with his intentions to make an 
example of the.sentinel. 

Upon this Jones related to him the whole truth, 
and earnestly begged him not to punish the poor 
soldier, "who, I am confident," says he, " is as in- 
nocent of the ensign's escape, as he is of forging 
any Lie, or of endeavouring to impose on you." 

The lieutenant hesitated a few moments, and then 
answered : "Why, as you have cleared the fellow of 
one part of the charge, so it will be impossible to 
prove the other, because he was not the only sen- 
tinel. But I have a good mind to punish the rascal 
for being a coward. Yet who knows what effect 
the terror of such an apprehension may havel 
and, to say the truth, he hath always behaved well 
against an enemy. Come, it is a good thing to see 
any sign of religion in these fellows; so I promise 
you he shall be set at liberty when we march. But 
nark, the general beats. My dear boy, give me 
another buss. Don't discompose nor hurry your- 
self; but remember the christian doctrine of pati- 
ence, and I warrant you will soon be able to do 
yourself justice, and to take an honourable revenge 
on the fellow who hath injured jou." The lieu- 
tenant then departed, and Jones endeavoured to 
compose himself to rest. 



BOOK VIII. 

CONTAINING ABOVE TWO DAYS. 

CHAPTER I. 

A wonderful lung rhapb-r concerning the marvellous; lining 
much the longest of all our introductory chapters. 

As we are now entering npon a book in which the 
course of our history will oblige us to relate some 
matters of a more strange and surprising kind than 
any which have hitherto occurred, it may not be 
amiss, in the prolegoraenous, or introductory chapter, 
to say something of that species of writing which is 
called the marvellous. To this we shall, as well for 
the sake of ourselves, as of others, endeavour to set 
some certain bounds, and indeed nothing can be 
more necessary, ns critics* of different complexions 
are here apt to run into very different extremes ; 
for while some are, with M. Dacier, ready to allow, 
that the same thing which is impossible may be yet 
probablef, others have so little historic or poetic 
faith, that they believe nothing to be either possible 

• Rv thU word here. «nd hi mmt other parts of our work, 
•e mean every reaHer in the world. 

♦ It is happy fur M. Dacier that he was not an Iiuhman. 



or probable, the like to which have not occurred to 
their own observation. 

First, then, I think it may very reasonably be re- 
quired of every writer, that he keeps within the 
bounds of possibility; and still remembers that what 
it is not possible for man to perform, it is scarce 
possible for man to believe he did perform. This 
conviction perhaps gave birth to many stories of 
the ancient heathen deities (for most of them are 
of poetical original). The poet, being desirous to 
indulge a wanton and extravagant imagination, took 
refuge in that power, of the extent of which his 
readers were no judges, or rather which they ima- 
gined to be infinite, and consequently they could 
not be shocked at any prodigies related of it. This 
hath been strongly urged in defence of Homer's mi- 
racles ; and it is perhaps a defence ; not, as Mr. Pope 
would have it, because Ulysses told a set of foolish 
lies to the Phcacians, who were a very dull nation ; 
but because the poet himself wrote to heathens, to 
whom poetical fables were articles of faith. For my 
own part, I must confess, so compassionate is my 
temper, I wish Polypheme had confined himself to 
his milk diet, and preserved his eye ; nor could 
Ulysses be much more concerned than myself, when 
his companions were turned into swine by Circe, 
who showed I think, afterwards, too much regard 
ior man's dealt to be supposed capable of converting 
it into bacon. I wish, likewise, with all my heart, 
that Homer could have known the ride prescribed 
by Horace, to introduce supernatural agents as sel- 
dom as possible. We should not then have seen his 
gods coming on trivial errands, and often behaving 
themselves so as not only to forfeit all title to re- 
spect, but to become the objects of seorn and derision, 
A conduct which must have shocked the credulity 
of a pious and sagacious heathen ; and which could 
never have been defended, unless by agreeing with 
a supposition to which I have been sometimes al- 
most inclined, that this most glorious poet, as he 
certainly was, had an intent to burlesque the super- 
stitious faith of his own age and county. 

But I have rested too long on a doctrine which 
can be of no use to a christian writer; for as hn 
cannot introduce into his works any of that heavenly 
host which make a part of his creed, so it is horrid 
puerility to search the heathen theology for any of 
those deities who have been long since dethroned 
from their immortality. Lord Shaftesbury observes, 
that nothing is more cold than the invocation of a 
muse by a modern ; he might have added, that 
nothing can be more absurd. A modern may with 
much more elegance invoke a ballad, as some have 
thought Homer did, or a mug of ale, with the author 
of Hudibras ; which latter may perhaps have in- 
spired much more poetry, as well as prose, than all 
the liquors of Hippocrenc or Helicon. 

The only supernatural agents which can in any 
manner be allowed to us modems, are ghosts ; but 
of these I would advise an author to be extremely 
sparing. These are indeed like arsenic, and other 
dangerous drugs in physic, to be used with the up- 
most caution ; nor would I advise the introduction 
of them at all in those works, or by those anthers, to 
which, or to whom, a horse-laugh in the reader would 
be any great prejudice or mortification. 

As for elves and fairies, and other such mummery, 
I purposely omit the mention of them, as I should 
be very unwilling to confine within any bounds 
those surprising imaginations, for whose vast capa- 
city the limits of human nature are too narrow ; 
whose works are to be considered as a new creation ; 
and who have consequently just right to do what 
they will with their owa. 
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Man therefore it the highest subject (unless on 
very extraordinary occasion* indeed) which presents 
itself to the pen of our historian, or of our poet ; and, 
in relating his actions, great care is to be taken 
that we do not exceed the capacity of the agent we 
describe. 

Nor is possibility alone sufficient to justify us ; we 
must keep likewise within the rules of probability. 
It is, I think, the opinion of Aristotle ; or if not, it 
is the opinion of some wise man, whose authority 
will be as weighty when it is as old, " That it is no 
excuse for a poet who relates what is incredible, 
that the thing related is really matter of fact." This 
may pe^Saps be allowed true with regard to poetry, 
but it may be thought impracticable to extend it to 
the historian ; for he is obliged to record matters as 
he finds them, though they may be of so extraor- 
dinary a nature as will require no small degree of 
historical faith to swallow them. Such was the sue 
cessless armament of Xerxes described by Herodo- 
tus, or the successful expedition of Alexander re- 
lated by Arrian. Such of later years was the vic- 
tory of'Agincourt obtained by Harry the Fifth, or 
that of Narva won by Charles the Twelfth of Swe- 
den. All which instances, the more we reflect on 
them, appear still the more astonishing. 

Such facts, however, as they occur in the thread 
of the story, nay, indeed, as they constitute the es- 
sential parts of it, the historian is not only justifiable 
in recording as they really happened, but indeed 
would be unpardonable should he omit or alter 
them. But there are other facts not of such conse- 
quence nor so necessary, which, though ever so well 
jttcsted, may nevertheless be sacrificed to oblivion 
in complaisance to the scepticism of a reader. Such 
is that memorable Btory of the ghost of George 
Villers, which might with more propriety have been 
made a present of to Dr. Dreliucourt, to have kept 
the ghost of Mrs. Ncal company, at the head of his 
Discourse upon Death, than have been introduced 
into so solemn a work as the History of the Re- 
bellion. 

To say the truth, if the historian will confine him- 
self to what really happened, and utterly reject any 
circumstance, which, though never so well attested, 
he must be well assured is false, he will sometimes 
fall into the marvellous, but never into the incre- 
dible. He will often raise the wonder and surprise 
of his reader, but never that incredulous hatred 
mentioned by Horace. It is by falling into fiction, 
therefore, that we generally offend against this rule, 
if deserting probability, which the historian seldom, 
if ever, quits, till he forsakes his character and com- 
mences a writer of romance. In this, however, 
those historians who relate public transactions, have 
the advantage of us who confine ourselves to scenes 
of private life. The credit of the former is by common 
notoriety supported for a long time ; and public re- 
cords, with the concurrent testimony of many au- 
thors, bear evidence to their truth in future ages. 
Thus a Trajan and an Antoninus, a Nero and a Ca- 
ligula, have all met with the belief of posterity ; and 
no one doubts but that men so very good, and so 
very bad, were once ihe masters of mankind. 

But we who deal in private character, who nearch 
into the most retired recesses, and draw forth exam- 
ples of virtue and vice from holes and corners of the 
world, are in a more dangerous situation. As we 
have no public notoriety, no concurrent teatimonj, 
no rrcords to support and corroborate whit we de- 
fiver, it becomes us to keep within the limits not 
only of possibility, but of probability too ; and this 
more especially in painting what is greatly good and 
unliable. Kna»ci) ami foil), though newr so ex 



I orbitant, will more easily meet with assent ; for Hi- 
nature adds great support and strength to faith. 

Thut we may, perhaps, with little danger, relate 
the history of Fisher; who having long owed hit 
bread to the generosity of Mr. Derby, and having 
one morning received a considerable bounty from 
his hands, yet, in order to possess himself of what 
remained in his friend's scrutoire, concealed him- 
self in a public office of the Temple, through which 
there was a passage into Mr. Derby's chambers. 
Here he overheard Mr. Derby for many hours so- 
lacing himself at an entertainment which he that 
evening gave his friends, and to which Fisher 
had been invited. During all this time, no tender, 
no grateful reflections arose to restrain his purpose ; 
but when the poor gentleman had let his company 
out through the office, Fisher came suddenly from 
his lurking place, and walking softly behind his 
friend into his chamber, discharged a pistol-ball 
into his head. This may be believed when the bonea 
of Fisher are as rotten as his heart. Nay, perhaps, 
it will be credited, that the villain went two days 
afterwards with some young ladies to the play of 
Hamlet ; and with an unaltered countenance heard 
one of the ladies, who little suspected how near she 
was to the person, cry out, "Good God ! if the man 
that murdered Mr. Derby was now present!" mani- 
festing in this a more seared and callous conscience 
than even Nero himself; of whom we are told by 
Suetonius, "that the consciousness of his guilt, after 
the death of his mother, became immediately intol- 
erable, and so continued ; nor could all the congra- 
tulations of the soldiers, of the senate, and the 
people, allay the horrors of his conscience/' 

But now, on the other hand, should I tell my 
reader, that I had known a man whose penetrating 
genius had enabled him to raise a large fortune in 
a way where no beginuing was chalked out to hhn ; 
that fie had done this with the most perfect preser- 
vation of his integrity, and not only without the 
least injustice or injury to any one individual per- 
son, but with the highest advantage to trade, and a 
vast increase of the public revenue ; that he had ex- 
pended one part of the income of this fortune in dis- 
covering a taste superior to most, by works where 
the highest dignity was united with the purest sim- 
plicity, and another part in displaying a degree of 
goodness superior to all men, by acts of charity to 
objects whose only recommendations were their 
merits, or their wants ; that he was most industrious 
in searching after merit in distress, most eager to 
relieve it, and then as careful (perhaps too careful) 
to conceal what he had done ; that his house, his 
furniture, his gardens, his table, his private hospi- 
tality, and his public beneficence, all denoted the 
mind from which they flowed, and were all intrinsi- 
cally rich and noble, without tinsel, or external os- 
tentation ; that he filled every relation in life with 
the most adequate virtue ; that he was most piously 
religious to his Creator, most jealously loyal to his 
sovereign ; a most tender husband to his wife, a 
kind relation, a munificent patron, a warm and firm 
friend, a knowing and a cheerful companion, in- 
dulgent to his servants, hospitable to his neighbours, 
charitable to the poor, and benevolent to all man- 
kind. Should I add to these the epithets of wise, 
brave, elegant, and indeed every other amiable epi- 
thet in our language, I might surely say, 
— Quit credett nemo Herculel memo; 
Fir' duo, vei nemo ; 
and yet I know a man who is all I have here de- 
scribed. But a single instance (and 1 really anow 
not such another) is not sufficient to justify us, 
while we are writing to thousands who never heard 
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of the person, nor of any thing like him. Such 
rone avtt should be remitted to the epitaph writer, 
or to some poet who may condescend to hitch him 
in a diatich, or to slide him into a rhyme with an 
air of carelessness and neglect, without giving any 
offence to the reader 

In the last place, the action should be such as may 
not only be within the compass of human agency, 
and which human agents may probably be supposed 
to do ; but they should be likely for the very actors 
and characters themselves to have performed ; for 
what may be only wonderful and surprising in one 
man, may become improbable, or indeed impossible, 
when related of another. 

This last requisite is what the dramatic critics call 
conservation of character ; and it requires a very ex- 
traordinary degree of judgment, and a most exact 
knowledge of human nature. 

It is admirably remarked by a most excellent 
writer, that zeal can no more hurry a man to act in 
direct opposition to itself, than a rapid stream can 
carry a boat against its own current. I will venture 
to say, that for a man to act in direct contradiction 
to the dictates of his nature, is, if not impossible, 
as improbable and as miraculous as any thing which 
can well be conceived. Should the best parts of 
the story of M. Antoninus be ascribed to Nero, or 
should the worst incidents of Nero's life be imputed 
to Antoninus, what would be more shocking to be- 
lieve than either instance ! whereas both these being 
related of their proper agent, constitute the truly 
marvellous. 

Our modern authors of comedy have fallen almost 
universally into the error here hinted at ; their heroes 
generally are notorious rogues, and their heroines 
abandoned jades, during the first four acts; but in 
the fifth, the former become very worthy gentlemen, 
and the latter women of virtue and discretion : nor 
is the writer often so kind as to give himself the least 
trouble to reconcile or account for this monstrous 
change and incongruity. There is, indeed, no other 
reason to be assigned for it, than because the play 
is drawing to a conclusion ; as if it was no less na- 
tural in a rogue to repent in the last act of a play, 
than in the last of his life ; which we perceive to be 
generally the case at Tyburn, a place which might 
indeed close the scene of some comedies with much 
propriety, as the heroes in these arc most commonly 
eminent for those very talents which not only bring 
men to the gallows, but enable them to make an 
heroic figure when they are there. 

Withiu these few restrictions, I think, every 
writer may be permitted to deal as much in the 
wonderful as he pleases ; nay, if he thus keeps within 
the rules of credibility, the more he can surprise the 
reader, the more he will engage his attention, and the 
more he will charm him. As a genius of the highest 
rank observes in his fifth chapter of the Bathos, 

The great art of all poetry is to mix truth with 
fiction, in order to join the credible with the sur- 
prising." 

For though every pood author will confine him- 
self within the bounds of probability, it is by no 
means necessary that his characters, or his incidents, 
should be trite, common, or vulgar ; such as happen 
in every street, or in every house, or which may be 
met with in the home articles of a newspaper. 
Nor must he be inhibited from showing many per- 
sons and things, which may possibly have never 
fallen within the knowledge of great part of his 
readers. If the writer strictly observes the rules 
above mentioned, he hath discharged his part; and 
\% then entitled to some faith from his reader, who 
is indeed guilty of critical infidelity if he disbelieves 



him. For want of a portion of such faith, I remem - 
ber the character of a young lady of quality, which 
was condemned on the stage for being unnatural, 
by the unanimous voice of a very large assembly of 
clerks and apprentices; though it had the previous 
suffrages of many ladies of the first rank ; one of 
whom, very eminent for her understanding, declared 
it was the picture of half the young people of her 
acauaintance. 



CHAPTER II. 
Ib which the landlady pays a visit to Mr. Jonas. 
When Jones had taken leave of his friend the lieu- 
tenant, he endeavoured to close his eyes, but all 
in vain ; his spirits were too lively and wakeful to 
be lulled to sleep. So having amused, or rather 
tormented himself with the thoughts of his Sophia 
till it was open daylight, he called for some tea ; 
upon which occasion my landlady herself vouchsafed 
to pay him a visit. 

This was indeed the first time she had seen him, 
or at least had taken any notice of him ; but as the 
lieutenant had assured her that he was certainly some 
young gentleman of fashion, she now determined to 
show him all the respect in her power ; for, to speak 
truly, this was one of those houses where gentlemen, 
to use the language of advertisements, meet with civil 
treatment for their money. 

She had no sooner begun to make his tea, than 
she likewise began to discourse: — "La! sir," said 
she, '* I think it is great pity that such a pretty young 
gentleman should undervalue himself so, as to go 
about with these soldier fellows. They call them- 
selves gentlemen, I warrant you ; but, as my first 
husband used to say, they should remember it is we 
that pay them. And to be sure it is very hard upon 
us to be obliged to pay 'um, and to keep 'um too, 
as we publicans are. I had twenty of 'um last night, 
besides officers : nay, for matter o' that, I had rather 
have the soldiers than officers : for nothing is ever 
good enough for those sparks ; and I am sure, if yon 
was to see the bills ; la ! sir, it is nothing. I have 
had less trouble, I warrant you, with a good squire's 
family, where we take forty or fifty shillings of a 
night, besides horses. And yet I warrants me, there 
is narrow a one of all those officer fellows but looks 
upon himself to be as good as arrow a squire of 
500/. a year. To be sure it doth me good to hear 
their men run about after 'um, crying your honour, 
and your honour. Marry come up with such honour, 
and an ordinary at a shilling a head. Then there's 
such swearing among 'um, to be sure, it frightens 
me out o' my wits : I thinks nothing can ever prosper 
with such wicked people. And here one of 'um 
has used you in so barbarous a mannpr. I thought 
indeed how well the rest would secure him ; they all 
hang together ; for if you had been in danger of 
death, which I am glad to see you arc not, it would 
have been all as one to such wicked people. They 
would have let the murderer go. Laud have merry 
upon 'um I I would not have such a sin to answer 
for, for the whole world. But though you arc 
likely, with the blesHing, to recover, there is laa 
for him yet ; and if you will employ lawyer Small, 
I darest be sworn he'll make the fellow fly the 
country for him ; though perhaps he'll have fled 
the country before ; for it is here to-day and gone 
to-morrow with such chaps. I hope, however, you 
will learn more wit for the future, and return bark 
to your friends; I warrant they are all miserable 
for your loss ; and if they was but to know what 
had happened — La, my seeming ! I would not for 
the world they should Come, come, we know 
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very well what all the matter la ; bat if one won't, 
another will ; so pretty a gentleman need never 
want a lady. I am sure, if I was as you, I would 
see the finest she that ever wore a head hanged, 
before I would go for a soldier for her. — Nay, don't 
blush so" (for indeed he did to a violent degree). 
" Whj, you thought, sir, I knew nothing of the 
matter, I warrant you about madam Sophia." — 
" How," says Jones, starting up, "do you know my 
Sophia!" — "Do I! ay marry,'' cries the landlady: 
" many's the time hath she lain in this house." — 
" "With her aunt, I suppose," qavs Jones. " Why, 
there it is now," cries the landlady. " Ay, ay, ay, 
I know the old lady very well. And a sweet young 
ereature is madam Sophia, that'a the truth on't." — 
▲ sweet creature," cries Jones ; " O heavens!" 

Angels are painted fair to look like her. 
Then''* in her all that »i* heller- of heav'a. 
Amazing bri^htnew, purity, and truth, 
Eternal joy. and everlasting love. 

" And could I ever have imagined that you had 
known my Sophia!" — " I wish," said the landlady, 
you knew half so much of her. What would you 
have given to have sat by her bed-side 1 What a 
delicious neck she hath ! Her lovely limbs have 
stretched themselves in that very bed you now lie 
in." — " Here !" cries Jones : "hath Sophia ever laid 
here!" — "Ay, ay, here; there, in that very bed," 
says the landlady ; " where I wish you had her this 
moment ; and she may wish so too, for anything I 
know to the contrary, for she hath mentioned your 
name to me." — "Ha!" cries he; "did she ever 
mention her poor Jones! You flatter me now : I 
ran never believe so much." — "Why, then," an- 
swered she, " as I hope to be saved, and may the 
devil fetch me if I speak a syllable more than the 
truth, I have heard her mention Mr. Jones ; but in 
a civil and modest way, I confess ; yet I could per- 
ceive she thought a great deal more than she said." 
— " O my dear woman !" cries Jones, " her thoughts 
of mc I shall never be worthy of. Oh, she is all 
gentleness, kindness, goodness ! Why was such a 
rascal as I born, ever to give her Roft bosom a 
moment's uneasiness! Why am I cursed! I, who 
would undergo all the plagues and miseries which 
any demon ever invented for mankind to procure 
her any good ; nay, torture itself could not be misery 
to me, did I but know that she was happy." — 
" Why, look you there now," says the landlady ; 
" I told her you was a constant lovicr." — «« But 
pray, madam, tell me when or where you knew any- 
thing of me ; for I never was here before, nor do I 
remember ever to have seen you." — " Nor is it pos- 
sible you should," answered she ; " for you was a 
Jttle t hing when I had you in my lap at the squire's." 
— " How, the squire's!" says Jones: "what, do you 
know that great and good Mr. Allwxriy then!" — 
" Yes, marry, do I," says she: "who in the country 
doth not !" — " The fame of his goodness indeed," 
answered Jones, " must have extended further than 
•his ; but heaven only can know him — can know 
that benevolence which it copied from itself, and 
sent upon earth as its own pattern. Mankind are 
as ignorant of such divine goodness, as they are un- 
worthy of it ; but none so unworthy of it as myself. 
I, who was miscd by him to such a height ; taken in, 
as you well must know, a poor base-born child, 
adopted by him, and treated as his own son, to dare 
by my follies to disoblige him, to draw his vengeance 
upon me. Yes, I deserve it all ; for I will never be 
so ungrateful as ever to think he hath done an act of 
Injustice by me. No, I deserve to be turned out of 
doors, aj I am. And now, madam," says he, " I 
believe you will not blame me for turning soldier, 



especially with such a fortune as this in my pocket. * 
At which words he shook a purse, which had hut 
very little in it, and which still appeared to the land, 
lady to have less. 

My good landlady was (according to vulgar 
phrase) struck all of a heap by this relation. She 
answered coldly, " That to be sure people were the 
best judges what was most proper for their circum- 
stances. But hark," says she, " I think I bear some- 
body call. Coming ! coming ! the devil'* in all our 
volk; nobody hath any ears. I must go down 
stairs ; if you want any more breakfast the maid 
will come up. Coming !" At which words, with- 
out taking any leave, she flung out of the room ; for 
the lower sort of people are very tenacious of re- 
spect ; and though they arc contented to give thi» 
gratis to persons of quality, yet they never confer it 
on those of their own order without taking care to 
be well paid for their pains. 



CHAPTER III. 
In which the surgeon ma ken hit second appearance. 

Before we proceed any further, that the reader may 
not be mistaken in imagining the landlady knew 
more than she did, nor surprised that she knew so 
much, it may be necessary to inform him that the 
lieutenant had acquainted her that the name o( 
Sophia had been the occasion of the quarrel ; and as 
for the rest of her knowledge, the sagacious reader 
will observe how she came by it in the preceding 
scene. Great curiosity was indeed mixed with her 
virtues ; and she never willingly suffered any one 
to depart from her house, without inquiring at 
much as possible into their names, families, and 
fortunes. 

She was no sooner gone than Jones, instead of 
animadverting on her behaviour, reflected that he 
was in the same bed which he was informed had 
held his dear Sophia. This occasioned a thousand 
fond and tender thoughts, which we would dwell 
longer upon, did we not consider that such kind at 
lovers will make a very inconsiderable part of our 
readers. In this situation the surgeon found him, 
when he came to dress his wound. The doctor per- 
ceiving, upon. examination, that his pulse was dis- 
ordered, and hearing that he had not slept, declared 
that he was in great danger ; for he apprehended a 
fever was coming on, which he would have prevented 
by bleeding, but Jones would not submit, declaring 
he would lose no more blood ; " and, doctor," says 
he, " if you will be so kind only to dress my head,' I 
have no doubt of being well in a day or two. ' 

" I wish," answered the surgeon, " I could assure 
your being well in a month or two. Well, indeed 
No, no, people are not so soon well of such contu- 
sions ; but, sir, I am not at this time of day to be 
instructed in my operations by a patient, and I insist 
on making a revulsion before I dress you." 

Jones persisted obstinately in his refusal, and the 
doctor at last yielded ; telling him at the same time 
that he would not be answerable for the ill conse- 
quence, and hoped he would do him the justice to 
acknowledge that he had given him a contrary ad- 
vice ; which the patient promised he would. 

The doctor retired into the kitchen, where, ad- 
dressing himself to the landlady, he complained bit* 
terly of the undutiful behaviour of his patient, whe 
would not be blooded, though he was in a fever. 

" It is an eating fever then," sfcys the landlady ; 
" for he hath devoured two swinging buttered toasts 
this morning for breakfast." 

" Very likely," says the doctor : " I have knowo 
people eat in a fever ; and it is very easily accounted 
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fcr; because the acidity occasioned by the febrile 
matter may stimulate the nerves of the diaphragm, 
and thereby occasion a craving which will not be 
easily distinguishable from a natural appetite ; but 
the aliment will not be concreted, nor assimilated 
into chyle, and so will corrode the Tascular orifices, 
and thus will aggravate the febrific symptoms. In* 
deed, I think the gentleman in a very dangerous 
way, and, if he is not blooded, I am afraid will die." 

" Every man must die some time or other," an- 
swered the good woman ; " it is no business of 
mine. I hope, doctor, you would not have me hold 
him while you bleed hira. But, hark'ee, a word in 
your ear ; I would advise you, before you proceed 
too far. to take care who is to be your paymaster." 

" Paymaster !" said the doctor, staring ; " why, 
I've a gentleman under my hands, have I not!" 

" I imagined so as well as you," said the landlady ; 
" but, as my first husband used to say, every thing is 
not what it looks to be. He is an arrant scrub, I 
assure you. However, take no notice that I men- 
tioned any thing to you of the matter ; but I think 
people in business oft always to let one another 
know such things." 

" And have I suffered such a fellow as this," cries 
the doctor, in a passion, " to instruct me t Shall I 
hear my practice insulted by one who will not pay 
me 1 I am glad I have made this discovery in time. 
I will see now whether he will be blooded or no." 
He then immediately went up Btairs, and flinging 
open the door of the chamber with much violence, 
awaked poor Jones from a very sound nap, into 
which he was fallen, and, what was still worse, from 
a delicious dream concerning Sophia. 

" Will you be blooded or no t" cries the doctor, 
in a rage. " I have told you my resolution already," 
answered Jones, " and I wish with all my heart you 
hr.d taken my answer ; for you have awaked 'me 
out of the sweetest sleep which I ever had in my 
lit-.- 

" Ay, ay," cries the doctor ; many a man hath 
dozed away his life. Sleep is not always good, no 
more than food ; but remember, I demand of you 
for the last time, will you be blooded !" — " I answer 
you for the last time," said Jones, «« I will not."— 
" Then I wash my hands of you," cries the doctor ; 
" and I desire you to pay me for the trouble I have 
had already. Two journeys at 5s. each, two dress- 
ings at 5s. more, and half a crown for phlebotomy." 
— "I hope," said Jones, •« you don't intend to 
leave me in this condition."— 4 "' Indeed but I shall," 
•aid the other. " Then," said Jones, •* you have 
used me rascally, and I will not pay vou a farthing." 
— " Very well," cries tbe doctor ; """the first loss is 
the best. What a pox did my landlady mean by 
sending for me to such vagabonds !" At which 
words he flung out of the room, and his patient 
turning himself about soon recovered his sleep ; but 
his dream was unfortunately gone. 



CHAPTER IV. 

to winch i* introduced one of the uleiuwntert bnrt>cr- tlmt *r»» 
ever recorded io hUtory. the barixr u* Bagdad, or he in Dob 
Quixote, not excepted. 

The clock had now struck five when Jones awaked 
from a nap of seven hours, so much refreshed, and 
in such perfect health and spirits, that he resolved 
to get up and dress himself; for which purpose he 
unlocked his portmanteau, and took out clean linen, 
and a suit of clothes ; but first he slipped on a frock, 
and went down into the kitchen to bespeak some- 
thing that might pecify certain tumults he found 
riiiing within his stomach. 



Meeting the landlady, he accosted her with great 
civility, and asked, " What he could have for din- 
ner V — " For dinner !" says she ; " it is an odd time 
of day to think about dinner. There is nothing 
dressed in the house, and the fire is almost out."— 
'• Well, but," says he, * I must have something to 
eat, and it is almost indifferent to me what ; for, to 
tell you the truth, I was never more hungry in my 
life." — M Then," says she, ** I believe there is a piece 
of cold buttock and carrot, which will tit you." — 
" Nothing better," answered Jones ; ** but I should 
be obliged to you, if you would let it he fried." To 
which the landlady consented, and said, smiling, 
" she was glad to sec him so well recovered ;" for 
the sweetness of our hero's temper was almost ir- 
resistible ; besides, she was really no ill-humoured 
woman at the bottom ; but she loved money so 
much, that she hated every thing which had the 
semblance of poverty. 

Jonea now returned in order to dress himself, 
while his dinner was preparing, and was, according 
to his orders, attended by the barber. 

This barber, who went by the name of Little 
Benjamin, was a fellow of great oddity and hu- 
mour, whiqh had frequently let him into small in- 
conveniences, such as slaps in the face, kicks in the 
breech, broken bones, &c. For every one doth not 
understand a jest ; and those who do arc often 
displeased with being themselves the subjects of it. 
This vice was, however, incurable in him ; and 
though he had often smarted for it, yet if ever he 
conceived a joke, he was certain to be delivered of it, 
without the least respect of persons, time or place. 

He had a great many other particularities in his 
character, which I shall not mention, as the reader 
will himself very easily perceive them, on his farther 
acquaintance with this extraordinary person. 

Jones being impatient to be dressed, for a reason 
which may be easily imagined, though the shaver 
was very tedious in preparing his suds, and begged 
him to make haste ; to which the other answered 
with much gravity, for he never discomposed his 
muscles on any account, " feitina lenti t is a proverb 
which I learned long before I ever touched a razor." 
— " I find, friend, you arc a scholar," replied Jones. 
" A poor one," said the barber, " non omnia pot- 
sit mug omntta." — " Again S" said Jones ; " I fancy 
you are good at capping verses." — " Excuse me, 
sir," said the barber, " non tanto medignor honort." 
And then proceeding to his operation, " sir," said 
he, " since I have dealt in suds, I could never dis- 
cover more than two reasons for shaving ; the one is 
to get a beard, and the other to get rid of one. I 
conjecture, sir, it may not be long Bince you shaved, 
from the former of thewe motives. Upon my word, 
you have had good success ; for one may say of 
your beard, that it is tondenti oracior." — *' I conjec- 
ture," says Jones, " that thou art a very comical 
fellow." — " You mistake me widely, sir," said the 
barber : " I am too much addicted to the study of 
philosophy ; hitic illa> lacrymte, sir ; that's my mis- 
fortune. Too much learning hath been my ruin. 
— " Indeed," says Jones, " 1 confess, friend, you 
have more learning than generally belongs to jour 
trade ; but I can't see how it can have injured you." 
— M Alas ! sir," answered the shaver, " my father 
disinherited me for it. He was a dancing-master ; 
and because I could read before I could dance, ha 
took an aversion to me, and left ever)- farthing 
among his other children. — Will you please to 
have your temples — O la ! I ask your pardon, I 
fancy there is hiatus in matitisrriptis. I heard you 
was iroing to the wars ; but 1 find it was a mistake." 
— " Why do you conclude sot" sa)s Jones. " Sure. 
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air," answered the barber, " you are too wi»e a man 
to carry a broken head thither ; for that would be 
carrying coal* to Newcastle." 

" Upon my word," cries Jones, " thou art a very 
odd fellow, and I like thy humour extremely ; I 
shall be very glad if thou wilt come to me after 
dinner, and drink a glan* with me ; I long to be 
better acquainted with thee." 

" O dear air !" said the barber, " I can do you 
twenty times as great a favour, if you will accept of 
It." — "What is that, my friend 1" cries Jones. 
*' Why, I will driuk a bottle with you if you please ; 
for I dearly love good-nature; and aa you have 
found me out to be a comical fellow, so I have no 
skill in physiognomy, if you arc not one of the 
best-naturcd gentlemen in the universe." Jones 
now walked down stairs neatly dressed, and perhajw 
the fair Adonis was not a lovelier figure ; and yet 
he had no charms for my landlady ; for as that 
good woman did not resemble Venus at all in her 
person, so neither did she in her taste. Happy had 
it been for Nancy the chambermaid, if she had seen 
with the eyes of her mistress, for that poor girl fell 
so violently in love with Jones in five minutes, that 
her passion afterwards cost her many a sigh. This 
Nancy was extremely pretty, and altogether as coy ; 
for she had refused a drawer, and one or two young 
farmers in the neighbourhood, but the bright eyes of 
our hero thawed all her ice in a moment. 

When Jones returned to the kitchen, his cloth 
was not yet laid ; nor indeed was there any occasion 
it should, his dinner remaining in statu quo, as did 
the fire which was to dress it This disappointment 
might have put many a philosophical temper into 
a passion ; but it had no such effect on Jones. He 
only gave the landlady a gentle rebuke, saying, 
*• Since it was so difficult to get it heated he would 
eat the beef cold." But now the good woman, whe- 
ther moved by compassion, or by shame, or by what- 
ever other motive, I cannot tell, first gave her ser- 
vants a round scold for disobeying the orders which 
she had never given, and then bidding the drawer 
lay a napkin in the Sun, she set about the matter in 
good earnest, and soon accomplished it. 

This Sun, into which Jones was now conducted, 
was truly named, as lucut a non lucendo ; for it was 
it n apartment into which the sun had scarce ever 
looked. It was indeed the worst room in the house ; 
and hnppy was it for Jones that it was so. How- 
ever, he was now too hungry to find any fault ; but 
having once satisfied his appetite, he ordered the 
drawer to carry a bottle of wine into a better room, 
and expressed some resentment at having been shown 
into a dungeon. 

The drawer having obeyed his commands, he was, 
after some time, attended by the barber, who would 
not indeed have suffered him to wait so long for his 
company had he not been listening in the kitchen 
to the landlady, who was entertaining a circle that 
she had gathered round her with the history of poor 
Jones, part of which she had extracted from his own 
lips, and the other part was her own ingenious com- 
position ; for she said " he was a poor parish boy, 
•aken into the house of squire Allworthy, where he 
was bred up as an apprentice, and now turned out 
of doors for his misdeeds, particularly for making 
love to his young mistress, and probably for robbing 
the house ; for how else should he come by the 
little money he hath ; and this," says she, «• is your 
gentleman, forsooth !" — " A servant of squire All- 
WJrtby!" savs the barber; " what's his name V — 
*• Why he told me his name was Jones," says she: 
•• |>rrliaps he goes by a wrong name. Nay, and he 
lold me, too, that the squire had maintained him as 



his own son, thof he had quarrelled with him now ** 
** And if his name be Jones, he told you the 
truth," says the barber ; " for 1 have relatious who 
live in that country ; nay, and some people say he 
is his son."—" Why doth he not go by the name ol 
his father 1"— •• I can't tell that," said the barber ; 
" many people's sons don't go by the name of their 
father." — " Nay," said the landlady, if I thought 
he was a gentleman's son, thof he was a by-blow, I 
should behave to him in another guess manner ; for 
many of these by-blows come to be great men, and, 
as my poor first husband used to say, never affront 
any customer that's a gentleman." 

CHAPTER V. 

A dialogue between Mr. Jones and the barber. 

This conversation passed partly while Jones was 
at dinner in his dungeon, and partly while he was 
expecting the barber in the parlour. And, as soon 
as it was ended, Mr. Benjamin, as we have said, at- 
tended him, and was very kindly desired to sit down. 
Jones then filling out a glass of wine, drank his 
health by the appellation of doctutime tonsorum. 
" Ago tibi gratia*, domine," said the barber ; and 
then looking very steadfastly at Jones, he said, with 
great gravity, and with a seeming surprise, as if he 
had recollected a face he had seen before, " Sir, may 
I crave the favour to know if your name is not 
Jones!" To which the other answered, "That it 
was." — " Prok dcum atque hominum Jidem .'" says 
the barber ; " how strangely things come to paw ! 
Mr. Jones, I am your most obedient servant. I find 
you do not know me, which indeed is no wonder, 
since you never saw me but once, and then you 
was very young. Pray, sir, how doth the good 
squire Allworthy 1 how doth ille optimu* omnium 
patronut r—" I find," said Jones, "you do indeed 
know me ; but I have not the like happiness of 
recollecting you." — " I do not wonder at that," 
erics Benjamin ; " but I am surprised I did not know 
you sooner, for you are not in the least altered. And 
pray, sir, may I, without oflence, inquire whither 
you are travelling this way t"— " Fill the glass, Mr. 
barber," said Jones, " and ask no more questions." 
" Nay, sir," answered Benjamin, " I would not be 
troublesome ; and I hope you don't think me a 
man of an impertinent curiosity, for that is a vice 
which nobody can lay to my charge ; but I ask par- 
don ; for when a gentleman of your figure travels 
without his servants, we may suppose him to be, 
as we say, in cam incognito, and perhaps I ought 
not to have mentioned your name." — " I own," 
says Jones, " I did not expect to have been so well 
known in this country as I find I am ; yet, for par- 
ticular reasons, I shall be obliged to you if you 
will not mention my name to any other person 
till I am gone from hence."—" Pauca verba," an- 
swered the barber ; " and I wish no other here knew 
you but myself ; for some people have tongues 
but I promise you I can keep a secret. My ene- 
mies will allow me that virtue." — " And yet that is 
not the characteristic of your profession, Mr. bar- 
ber," answered Jones. *' Alas', sir," replied Ben- 
jamin, *• Non si male nunc et olim tic erit. I was not 
born nor bred a barber, I assure you. I have 
spent most of my time among gentlemen, and 
though I say it, I understand something of gentility. 
And if you had thought me as worthy of your confi- 
dence as you have some other people, I should have 
shown you I could have kept a secret better. 1 
should not have degraded your name in a public 
kitchen ; for indeed, sir, some people have not used 
ye a well ; for besides making a public proclamation 
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of what you told them of a quarrel between yourself 
and squire All worthy, they added lies of their own, 
things which I knew to he lies."—" You surprise 
me greatly," cries Jones. " Upon my word, sir," 
answered Benjamin, M I tell the truth, and I need 
not tell you my landlady was the person. I am 
aure. it moved me to hear the story, and I hope it 
is all false ; for I have a great respect for you, I 
do assure you I have, and have had ever since the 
good-nature you showed to Black George, which 
was talked of all over the country, and I received 
more than one letter about it. Indeed, it made you 
beloved by everybody. You will pardon me, there- 
fore ; for it was real concern at what I heard made 
me ask many questions ; for I have no impertinent 
curiosity about me: but I love good-nature, and 
thence became amorit abundantia erga te." 

Every profession of friendship easily gains credit 
with the miserable ; it is no wonder therefore, if 
Jones, who, besides his being miserable, was ex- 
tremely open-hearted, very readily believed all the 
professions of Benjamin, and received him into his 
bosom. The scraps of Latin, some of which Ben- 
jamin applied properly enough, though it did not 
savour of profound literature, seemed yet to indi- 
cate something superior to a common barber; and 
so indeed did his whole behaviour. Jones therefore 
believed the truth of what he had said, as to his 
origin and education ; and at length, after much 
entreaty, he said, "Since you have heart!, my friend, 
ch of 



my affairs, and seem so desirous to know 
the truth, if you will have the patience to hear it, I 
will inform you of the whole." — "Patience!" cries 
Benjamin, " that I will, if the chapter was never so 
long ; and I am very much obliged to you for the 
honour you do me." 

Jones now began, and related the whole history, 
forgetting only a circumstance or two, namely, every 
thing which passed on that day in which he had 
fought with Thwackum ; and ended with his resolu- 
tion to go to sea, till the rebellion iu the North had 
made him change his purpose, and had brought him 
to the place where he then was. 

Little Benjamin, who had been all attention, 
never once interrupted the narrative ; but when it 
was ended he could not help observing, that there 
must be surely something more invented by his 
enemies, and told Mr. Allworthy against him, or so 
good a man would never have dismissed one he had 
loved ao tenderly in such a manner. To which 
Jones answered, " He doubted not but such villan- 
eu* arts had been made use of to destroy him." 

And surely it was scarce possible for any one to 
have avoided making the same remark with the 
barber, who had not indeed heard from Jones one 
•ingle circumstance upon which he was condemned ; 
for his actions were not now placed in those inju- 
rious lights in which they had been misrepresented 
to Allworthy; nor could he mention those many 
false accusations which had been from time to time 
preferred against him to Mr. Allworthy ; for with 
none of these he was himself acquainted. He b.ad 
likewise, as wc have observed, omitted many material 
facts in his present relation. Upon the whole, in- 
deed, every thing now appeared in such favourable 
colours to Jones, that malice itself would have found 
it no easy matter to fix any blame upon him. 

Not that Jones desired to conceal or to disguise 
the truth ; nay, he would have been more unwilling 
to have suffered any censure to fall on Mr. Allwor- 
thy for punishing him, than on his own actions for 
deserving it ; but, in reality, so it happened, and so 
It always mil happen ; for let a man be ever so 
hoaest. the account of his fvt: conduct will, in spite 



of himself, be so very favourable, that his vices will 
come purified through his lips, and, like foul liquors 
well strained, will leave all their foulness behind. 
For though the facts themselves may appear, yet so 
different will be the motives, circumstances, and 
consequences, when a mau tells his own story, and 
when his enemy tells it, that we scarce can recoyuise 
the facta to be one aud the same. 

Though the barber had drunk down this story 
with greedy ears, he was not yet satisfied. There 
was a circumstance behind which his curiosity, cold 
as it was, most eagerly longed for. Jones had men- 
tioned the fact of his amour, and of his being the 
rival of Blifil, but had cautiously concealed the name 
of the young lady. The barber, therefore, afttr 
Home hesitation, and many hums and hah*, at las', 
begged leave to crave the name of the lady, whi 
appeared to be the principal cause of all this mischief. 
Jones paused a moment, and then said, " Since I 
have trusted you with so much, and since, I am afraid, 
her name is become too public already on this occa- 
sion, I will not conceal it from you. Her name is 
Sophia Western." 

" Proh deuni atqu* hominwn Jitlem! Squire West- 
ern hath a daughter grown a woman '." — " Ay, and 
such a woman," cries Jones, " that the world cannot 
match. No eye ever saw any thing so beautiful ; but 
that is her least excellence. Such sense! such good- 
ness ! O, I could praise her for ever, and yet should 
omit half her virtues !" — " Mr. Western a daughter 
grown up!" cries the barber: " I remember the 
father a boy ; well, Tempus edax rerum." 

The wine being now at an end, the barber pressed 
veiy eagerly to be his bottle; but Jones absolutely 
refused, saying, " He had already drank more than 
he ought : and that he now chose to retire to his 
room, where he wished he could procure himself a 
book." — " A hook !" cries Benjamin ; ** what book 
would you have 1 Latin or English t I have some 
curious books in both languages ; such as Ertumi 
Colloquia, Ovid de Trutibtu, Gradua ad Parntuntm ; 
and in English I have several of the best books, 
though some of them are a little torn ; but I have a 
great part of Stowe's Chronicle ; the sixth volume 
of Pope's Homer ; the third volume of the Specu- 
lator ; the second volume of Echard's Roman His- 
tory ; the Craftsman ; Robinson Crusoe ; Thomas 
a Kempis; and two volumes of Tom Brown's 
Works." 

" Those last," cries Jones," are books I never saw. 
" so if you please lend me one of those volumes." 
The barber assured him he would be highly enter- 
tained, for he looked upon the author to have been 
one of the greatest wits that ever the nation pro- 
duced. He then stepped to his house, whicli was 
hard by, and immediately returned; after which, 
the barber having received very strict injunctions of 
secrecy from Jones, and having sworn inviolably to 
maintain it, they separated ; the barber went home, 
and Jones retired to his chamber. 



CHAPTER VI. 

mow of the tnlraU of Mr. Benjamin will appear, nt 
well at* who this extraordinary pernon 

In the morning Jones grew a little uneasy at the 
desertion of his surgeon, as he apprehended some 
inconvenience, or even danger, might attend the r.ot 
dressing his wound ; he inquired therefore of the 
drawer, what other surgeons were to be met with in 
that neighbourhood. The drawer told him, there 
was one not far off; but he had known him often 
refuse to be concerned after another had been *ent 
for before him : " but, sir," says he, " if you wiU 
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take m) advice, there is not a man in the kingdom 
can do your business better than the barber who was 
with you last night. We look upon him to be one 
of the ablest men at a cut in all this neighbourhood. 
For though he hath not been here above three 
months, he hath done several great cures." 

The drawer was presently dispatched for Little 
Benjamin, who being acquainted in what capacity- 
he was wanted, prepared himself accordingly, and 
attended: but with so different an air and aspect 
from that which he wore when his basin was under 
his arm, that he could scarce be known to be the 
same person." 

" So, tonsor," says Jones, 11 I find you have more 
trades than one ; how came you not to inform me of 
this last night V — "A surgeon," answered Benjamin, 
with great gravity, " is a profession, not a trade. 
The reason why I did not acquaint you last night 
that I professed this art, was, that I then concluded 

{ou was under the hands of another gentleman, and 
never love to interfere with my brethren in their 
business. Ars omnibus communis. But now, sir, 
if you please, I will inspect your head, and when I 
see into vour skull, I will give my opinion of your 
case " " 

Jones had no great faith in this new professor ; 
however, he suffered him to open the bandage and to 
look at his wound ; which as soon as he had done, 
Benjamin began to groan and shake his head vio- 
lently. Upon which Jones, in a peevish manner, 
bid him not play the fool, but tell him in what con- 
dition he found him. " Shall I answer you as a 
surgeon, or a friend T" said Benjamin, " Ab a friend, 
and seriously," said Jones. Why then, upon my 
•oul," cries Benjamin, " it would require a great deal 
of art to keep you from being well after a very few 
dressings ; and if you will suffer me to apply some 
salve of mine, I will answer for the success." Jones 
gave his consent, and the plaster was applied accord- 
ingly. 

" There, sir," cried Benjamin ; " now I will, if 
you please, resume my former self; but a man is 
obliged to keep up some dignity in his countenance 
whilst he is performing these operations, or the 
world will not submit to be handled by him. You 
can't imagine, sir, of how much consequence a grave 
aspect is to a grave character. A barber may make 
you laugh, but a surgeon ought rather to make 
you cry." 

" Mr. barber, or Mr. surgeon, or Mr. barber- 
surgeon," said Jones. — " O dear sir'." answered 
Benjamin, interrupting him, " Infandum, rephui, 
fubes renovare dolorem. You recall to my mind that 
cruel separation of the united fraternities, so much 
to the prejudice of both bodies, as all separations 
must be, according to the old adage. Vis unita for- 
tior ; which to be sure there are not wanting some 
of one or of the other fraternity who are able to 
construe. What a blow was this to me, who unite 
both in my own person !" " Well, by whatever 
name you please to be called," continued Jones, 
M you certainly are one of the oddest, most comical 
fallows I ever met with, and must have something 
very surprising in your story, which you must con- 
fess I have a right to hear." — " I do confess it," 
answered Benjamin, *• and will very readily ac- 
quaint you with it, when you have sufficient leisure, 
for I promise you it will require a good denl of time." 
Jones told him, he could never be more at leisure 
than at present. " Well, then," said Benjamin. " I 
will obey you ; but first I will fasten the door, that 
none may interrupt us." He did so, and then ad- 
vancing with a solemn air to Jones, said : " 1 must 
begin by telling you sir, that yoc yourself have 



been the greatest enemy I ever had." J one* was s 
little startled at this sudden declaration. " I your 
enemy, sir !" says he, with much amazement, and 
some sternness in his look. " Nay, be not angry," 
said Benjamin, " for I promise you I am not. You 
are perfectly innocent of having intended me any 
wrong ; for you was then an infant : but I shall, I 
believe, unriddle all this the moment I mention my 
name. Did you never hear, sir, of one Partridge, 
who had the honour of being reputed your father, 
and the misfortune of being ruined by that ho- 
nour!" " I have, indeed, heard of that Partridge," 
say* Jones, " and have always believed myself to 
be his son." " Well, sir," answered Benjamin, 
" I am that Partridge ; but I here absolve you from 
all filial duty, for I do assure you, you are no son 
of mine." " How !" replied Jones, and is it 
possible that a false suspicion should have drawn all 
the ill consequences upon you, with which I am too 
well acquainted 1" " It is possible," cries Ben- 
jamin, " for it is so : but though it is natural enough 
for men to hate even the innocent causes of their 
sufferings, yet I am of a different temper. I have 
loved you ever since I heard of your behaviour to 
Black George, as I told you ; and I am convinced, 
from this extraordinary meeting, that you are born 
to make me amends for all I have suffered on that 
account. Besides, I dreamt, the night before I saw 
you, that I stumbled over a stool without hurting 
myself ; which plainly showed me something good 
was towards me : and last night I dreamt again, that 
I rode behind you on a milk-white mare, which is 
a very excellent dream, and betokens much good 
fortune, which I am resolved to pursue, unless you 
have the cruelty to deny me." 

*' I should be very glad, Mr. Partridge," answered 
Jones, " to have it in my power to make you amends 
for your sufferings on my account, though at pre- 
sent I see no likelihood of it ; however, I assure you 
I will deny you nothing which is in my power to 
grant." 

" It is in your power sure enough," replied Ben- 
jamin ; " for I desire nothing more than leave to at- 
tend you in this expedition. Nay, I have so en- 
tirely set my heart upon it, that if you should refuse 
me, you will kill both a barber and a surgeon in 
one breath." 

Jones answered, smiling, that he should be very 
sorry to be the occasion of so much mischief to the 
public. He then advanced many prudential rea- 
sons, in order to dissuade Benjamin (whom we shall 
hereafter call Partridge) from his purpose ; but all 
were in vain. Partridge relied strongly on his dream 
of the milk-white marc. " Besides, sir," says he, 
" I promise you I have as good an inclination to the 
cause as any man can possibly have ; and go I will, 
whether you permit me to go in your company or 
not." 

Jones, who was as much pleased with Partridge 
as Patridge could be with him, and who had not 
consulted his own inclination but tin? good of the 
other in desiring him to stay behind, when he found 
his friend so resolute, at lust gave his consent ; but 
then recollecting himself, he said, "Perhaps, Mr. 
Partridge, you think I shall be able to support you. 
but I really am not ;" and then taking out his 
purse, he told out nine guineas, which he declared 
were his whole fortune. 

Partridge answered, " That his dependence waj 
only on his future favour ; for he was thoroughly 
convinced he would shortly have enough in his 
power. At present, sir," said he, " I believe I am 
rather the richer man of the two ; but all I have is 
at your service, and at yonr disposal i insist cpou 
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your taking the whole, and I beg only to attend 
you in the quality of your servant ; Nil desperandum 
est Teucro duce et auspice Teucro : but to this gene- 
rous proposal concerning the money, Jones would 
by no means submit. 

It was resolved to set out the next morning, when 
a difficulty arose concerniug the baggage ; for the 
portmanteau of Mr. Jones was too large to be car- 
ried without a horse. 

M If I may presume to give my advice," says Par- 
tridge, " this portmanteau, with every thing in it, 
except a few shirts, should be left behind. Those 
I shall be easily able to carry for you, and the rest 
of your clothes will remain very safe locked up in 
my house." 

This method was no sooner proposed than agreed 
to ; and then the barber departed, in order to pre- 
pare every thing for his intended expedition. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Containing better reason* than any which have yet appeared 
for the conduct of l'artriilgc ; an apology for the wcaKncwt of 
J one* ; and tome further anecdotes concerning my landlady . 

Though Partridge was one of the most superstitious 
of men, he would hardly perhaps have desired to 
accompany Jones on his expedition merely from the 
omens of the joint-stool and while-marc, if his pros- 
pect had been no better than to have shared the 
plunder gained in the field of battle. In fact, when 
Partridge came to ruminate on the relation he had 
heard from Jones, he could not reconcile to himself 
that Mr. Allworthy should turn his son (for so he 
most firmly believed him to be) out of doors, for any 
reaspn which he had heard assigned. He con- 
cluded, therefore, that the whole was a fiction, and 
that Jones, of whom he had often from his corre- 
spondents heard the wildest character, had in reality 
run away from his father. It came into his head, 
therefore, that if he could prevail with the young 
gentleman to return back, to his father he should by 
that means render a service to Allworthy, which 
would obliterate all his former auger ; nay, indeed, 
he conceived that very anger was counterfeited, 
and that Allworthy had sacrificed him to his own 
reputation. And this suspicion indeed he well ac- 
counted for, from the tender behaviour of that ex- 
cellent man to the foundling child ; from his great 
severity to Partridge, who, knowing himself to be 
innocent, could not conceive that any other should 
think him guilty ; lastly, from the allowance which 
he had privately received long after the annuity had 
been publicly taken from him, and which he looked 
upon as a kind of smart-money, or rather by way of 
atonement for injustice ; for it is very uncommon, 
I believe, for men to ascribe the benefactions they 
receive to pure charity, when they can possibly im- 
pute them to any other motive. If he could by any 
means therefore persuade the young gentleman to 
return home, he doubted not but that he should 
again be received into the favour of Allworthy, and 
well rewarded for his pains ; nay, and should be 
again restored to his native country ; a restoration 
which Ulysses himself never wished mow heartily 
than poor Partridge. 

As for Jones, he was well satisfied with the truth 
of what the other had asserted, and believed that 
Partridge had no other inducements but love to him, 
and seal for the cause ; a blameable want of cau- 
tion and diffidence in the veracity of others, in which 
he was highly worthy of censure. To say the truih, 
there are but two ways by which men become pos- 
sessed of this excellent quality. The one is from 
long experience, and the other is from nature j which 
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! lust, I presume, is often meant by genius, or great 
natural parts ; and it is infinitely the belter of the 
two, not only as we are masters of it much earlier 
in life, but as it is much more infallible and con- 
clusive ; for a man who hath been imposed on by 
ever so many, may still hope to find others mora 
honest; whereas he who receives certain necessary 
admonitions from within, that litis is impossible must 
have very little understanding indeed, if he ever ren- 
ders himself liable to be once deceived. As Jones 
had not this gift from nature, he was too young to 
have gained it by experience ; for at the diffident 
wisdom which is to bo acquired this way, we seldom 
arrive till very late in life ; which is perhaps the 
reason why some old men arc apt to despise the un- 
derstandings of all those who arc a little younger 
than themselves. 

Jones spent most part of the day in the company 
of a new acquaintance. This was no other than the 
landlord of the house, or rather the husband of the 
landlady. He had but lately made his descent down 
stairs, after a long tit of the gout, in which distem- 
per he was generally confined to his room during 
one half of the year ; and during the rest, he walked 
about the house, smoked his pipe, and drank his 
bottle with his friends, without concerning himself 
in the least with any kind of business. He had been 
bred, as they call it, a gentleman ; that is, bred up 
to do nothing ; and had spent a very small fortune, 
which he inherited from an industrious farmer his 
uncle, in hunting, horse-racing, and cock-fighting, 
and had been married by my landlady fcr certain 
purposes, which he had long since desisted from an- 
swering ; for which she hated him heartily. Rut as 
he was a surly kind of fellow, so she contented her- 
self with frequently upbraiding him by disadvan- 
tageous comparisons with her first husband, whoso 
praise Bhe had eternally in her mouth ; and as she 
was for the most part mistress of the profit, so she 
was satisfied to take upon herself the care and go- 
vernment of the family, and, after a long and suc- 
cessless struggle, to sutler her husband to be master 
of himself. 

In the evening, when Jones retired to his room, 
a small dispute arose between this fond couple con- 
cerning him : — " What," says the wife, •« y ou have 
been tippling with the gentleman, I see ;" — " Yes," 
answered the husband, "we have cracked a boll le 
together, and a very gentlemanlike man he is, aud 
hath a very pretty notion of horse-flesh. Indeed, 
he is young, aud hath not seen much of the world ; 
for I believe he hath been at very few horse-races.'' 
— " Oh o ! he is one of your order, is he t" replies the 
landlady : " he must be a gentleman to be sun-, if he 
is a horse-rarer. The devil fetch sue'' gentry! 1 
am sure I wish I had never seen any of them". 1 
have reason to love horse-racers truly!"—" That 
you have," says the husband ; " for I was one, you 
know." — " Yes," answered she, " you are a pure one 
indeed. As my first husband used to say, I may 
put all the good I have ever got by you in my 
eyes, and see never the worse." — " D — n your first 
husbuud !" cries he. 14 Don't d — n a better man than 
yourself " answered the wife : " if he had been alive, 
you durst not have done it."—" Then you think," 
says he, " I have not so much courage as yourself; 
for you have d — n'd him often in my hearing." — 

If I did," says she, " I have repented of it muny's 
the good time and oft. And if he was «o good t j 
forgive me a word spoken in haste or so, it doth 
not become such a one as you to twitter me. He 
was a husband to me, he was , and if ever I did 
make use of an ill word or so in a passion. I never 
called him rascal : I should have told a he. if I had 
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called him rascal." Much more the said, hut not 
in his hearing ; for having lighted his pipe, he ttag- 
gered off aa fast as he could. We shall therefore 
transcribe no more of her speech, at it approached 
•till nearer and nearer to a subject too indelicate to 
find any place in this history. 

Early in the morning Partridge appeared at the 
bed-side of Jones, ready equipped for the jouruey, 
with his knapsack at his back. This was his owu 
workmanship ; for besides his other trades, he was 
no indifferent tailor. He had already put up his 
whole stock of linen in it, consisting of four shirts, 
to which he now added eight for Mr. Jones; and 
then packing up the portmanteau, he was depart- 
ing with it towards his own house, but was Btopped 
in his way by the landlady who refused to suffer 
any removals till after the payment of the reckoning. 

The landlady was, as we have said, absolute go- 
verness in these regions ; it was therefore necessary 
to comply with her rules ; so the bill was presently 
writ out, which amounted to a much larger sum than 
might have been expected, from the entertainment 
which Jones had met with. But here we are obliged 
to disclose some maxims, which publicans hold to 
be the grand mysteries of their trade. The first is. 
If they have any thing good in their house (which 
indeed very seldom happens) to produce it only to 
persons who travel with great equipages. 2dly, To 
charge the same for the very worst provisions, as if 
they were the best. And lastly, If any of their 
guests call but for little, to make them pay a double 
price for everything they have ; so that the amount 
by the head may be much the same. 

The bill being made and discharged, Jones set 
forward with Partridge, carrying his knapsack ; nor 
did the landlady condescend to wish him a good 
journey; for this was, it seems, an inn frequented 
by people of fashion ; and I know not whence it is, 
but all those who get their livelihood by people of 
fashion, contract as much insolence to the rest of 
mankind, as if they really belonged to that rank 
themselves. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

J one* arrives at Gloucester, and goes to the Bell ; the diameter 
of that house, and of a pettifogger which h« there meets with. 

Mr. Jones and Partridge, or Little Benjamin (which 
epithet of Little was perhaps given him ironically, 
he being in reality near six feet high), having left 
their last quarters in the manner before described, 
travelled on to Gloucester without meeting any ad- 
venture worth relating. 

Being arrived here, they chose for their house of 
entertainment the sign of the Bell, an excellent house 
indeed, and which I do most seriously recommend 
to every reader who shall visit this ancient city. 
The master of it is brother to the great preacher 
Whitefield ; but is absolutely untainted with the per- 
nicious principles of mcthodism, or of any other 
heretical sect. He is indeed a very honest plain 
man, and, in my opinion, not likely to create any 
disturbance cither in church or state. His wife hath, 
I believe, had much pretension to beauty, and is still 
a very fine woman. Her person and deportment 
might have made a shining figure in the politest 
assemblies ; but though she must be conscious of this 
and many other perfections, she seems perfectly con- 
tented with, and resigned to, that state of life to 
which she is called ; and this resignation is entirely 
owing to the prudence and wisdom of her temper ; 
fo: she is at present aa free from any mcthodistical 
no ions as her husband : I siy at present; for she 
fraly confesses that her brother's documents made 
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at first some impression upon her, and that she had 

put herself to the expense of a long hood, in order 
to attend the extraordinary emotions of the Spit it ; 
but having found, during an experiment of three 
weeks, no emotion, she says, worth a farthing, she 
very wisely laid by her hood, and abandoned the 
sect. To be concise, she is a very friendly good- 
natured woman ; and so industrious to oblige, that 
the guests must be of a very morose disposition who 
are not extremely well satisfied in her house. 

Mrs. Whitefield happened to be in the yard when 
Jones and his attendant marched in. Her sagacity 
soon discovered in the air of our hero something 
which distinguished him from the vulgar. She or- 
dered her servants, therefore, immediately to show 
him into a room, and presently afterwards invited 
him to dinner with herself ; which invitation he very 
thankfully accepted ; for indeed much less agreeable 
company than that of Mrs. Whitefield, and a much 
worse entertainment than she had provided, would 
have been welcome after so long fasting and so long 
a walk. 

Besides Mr. Jones and the good governess of the 
mansion, there sat down at table an attorney of Sa- 
lisbury, indeed the very same who had brought the 
news of Mrs. Blifil's death to Mr. Allworthy, and 
whose name, which I think we did not before men- 
tion, was Dowling : there was likewise present ano- 
ther person, who styled himself a lawyer, and who 
lived somewhere near Linliuch, in Somersetshire. 
This fellow, I say, styled himself a lawyer, but waa 
indeed a most vile pettifogger, without sense or 
knowledge of any kind ; one of those who may be 
termed train-bearers to the law ; a sort of supernu- 
meraries in the profession, who are Uie hackneys of 
attorneys, and will ride more miles for half-a-crowu 
than a postboy. 

During the time of dinner, the Somersetshire law- 
yer recollected the face of Jones, which he had seen 
at Mr. Allworthy 's ; for he had often visited in that 
gentleman's kitchen. He therefore took occasion 
to inquire after the good family there with that fami- 
liarity which would have become an intimate friend 
or acquaintance of Mr. Allworthy ; and indeed he 
did all in his power to insinuate himself to be such, 
though he had never had the honour of speaking to 
any person in that family higher than the butler- 
Jones answered all his questions with much civility, 
though he never remembered to have seen the pet- 
tifogger before ; and though he concluded, from the 
outward appearance and behaviour of the man, that 
he usurped a freedom with his betters, to which he 
was hy no means entitled. 

As the conversation of fellows of this kind is of 
all others the most detestable to men of any tense, 
the cloth was no sooner removed than Mr. Jones 
withdrew, and a little barbarously left poor Mrs. 
Whitefield to do a penance, which I bave ofteu 
heard Mr. Timothy Harris, and other publicans of 
good taste, lament, as the severest lot annexed to 
their calling, namely, that of being obliged to keep 
company with their guests. 

Jones had no sooner quitted the room, than the 
pettifogger, in a whispering tone, asked Mrs. White- 
field, " If she knew who that fine spark watl " She 
answered, " She had never seen the gentleman be- 
fore." — "The gentleman, indeed!" replied the pet- 
tifogger; "a pretty gentleman, truly! Why, he'a 
the bastard of a fellow who was hanged for horse- 
stealing. H e was dropped at squire Allworthy's door, 
where one of the servants found him in a box so full 
of rain-water, that he would certainly have been 
drowned, had he not been reserved far another fate.** 
— *• Ay, ay, you need not mention it, I protect : we 
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onderstand what that fate is very well/* criM Dow " 
Uug, with a most facetious grin. — " Well," continued 
the other, 44 the squire ordered him to be taken in ; 
for he is a timbersome man ever)- body knows, and 
was afraid of drawing himself into a scrape ; and 
there the bastard was bred up, and fed, and clothified 
all to the world like any gentleman ; and there he 
got one of the servant-maids with child, and per- 
suaded her to swear it to the squire himself ; and 
afterwards he broke the arm of one Mr. Thwackum 
a clergyman, only because he reprimanded him for 
following whores ; and afterwards he unapt a pistol 
at Mr. Blifil behind his back; and once, when 
squire Allworthy was sick, he got a drum, and beat 
it all over the house to prevent him from sleeping ; 
and twenty other pranks he hath played, for all which, 
about four or Ave days ago, just before I left the 
country, the squire stripped him stark naked, and 
turned him out of doors." 

"And very justly, too, I protest," cries Dowling; 
44 I would turn my own sou out of doors, if he was 
guilty of half as much. And pray what is the 
name of this pretty gentleman 1" 

" The name o* un 1 " answered Pettifogger ; " why, 
he is called Thomas Jones." 

*• Jones!" answered Dowling a little eagerly; 
"what, Mr. Jones that lived at Mr. Allworthy'sT was 
that the gentleman that dined with us!" — "The very 
same," said the other. " I have heard of the gcntle- 
mau," cries Dowling, 44 often ; but I never heard 
any ill character of him." — 44 And I am sure," says 
Mrs. Whitefleld, 44 if half what this gentleman hath 
said be true, Mr. Jones hath the most deceitful coun- 
tenance I ever saw; for sure his looks promise 
something very different ; and I mutt say, for the 
little I have seen of him, he is as civil a well-bred 
man as you would wish to converse with." 

Pettifogger calling to mind that he had not been 
sworn, as he usually was, before he gave his evidence, 
now bound what he declared with so many oaths 
and imprecations that the landlady's ears were 
shocked, and she put a stop to his swearing, by as- 
suring him of her belief. Upon which he said, 44 1 
hope, mail am, you imagine I would scorn to tell such 
things of any man, unless I knew them to be true. 
What interest have I in taking away the reputation 
of a man who never injured met I promise you 
every syllable of what I have said is fact, and the 
whole country knows it." 

As Mrs. Whitefleld had no reason to suspect that 
the pettifogger had any motive or temptation to 
abuse Jones, the reader cannot blame her for be- 
lieving what he so confidently affirmed with many 
oatha. She accordingly gave up her skill in phy- 
siognomy, and henceforwarda conceived so ill an 
opinion of her guest, that she heartily wished him 
out of her house. 

This dislike was now farther increased by a report 
which Mr. Whitefleld made from the kitchen, where 
Partridge had informed the company, 44 That though 
he carried the knapsack, and contented himself with 
staying among the servants, while Tom Jones (as he 
called him) was regaling in the parlour, he was not 
his servant, but only a friend and companion and as 
good a gentleman as Mr. Jones himself. 

Dowling sat all this while silent, biting his fingers, 
making faces, grinning, and looking wonderfully 
arch ; at last he opened his lips, and protested that 
the gentleman looked like another sort of man. He 
then called for his bill with the utmost haste, 
declared he must be at Hereford that evening, 
lamented his great hurry of business, aud wished he 
could divide himself into twenty pieces, in o-der to 
be at once in twenty places. 



The pettifogger now likewise departed, and then 
Jones desired the favour of Mrs.Whitefield's company 
to drink tea with him ; but she refused, and with a 
manner so different from that with which she had 
received him at dinner, that it a little surprised him. 
And now he soon perceived her behaviour totai.y 
changed ; for instead of that natural affability which 
we have before celebrated, she wore a constrained 
severity on her countenance, which was so disagree- 
able to Mr. Jones, that he resolved, however late, to 
quit the house that evening. 

He did indeed account somewhat unfairly for this 
sudden change ; for besides some hard and unjust 
surmises concerning female fickleness and muta- 
bility, he began to suspect that he owed this want 
of civility to his want of horses ; a sort of animals 
which, as they dirty no sheets, are thought in inns 
to pay better for their beds than their riders, and 
are therefore considered as the more desirable com- 
pany ; but Mrs. Whitefleld, to do her justice, had 
a much more liberal way of thinking. She was 
perfectly well-bred, and could be very civil to a 
gentleman, though he walked on foot. In reality, 
she looked on our hero as a sorry scoundrel, and 
therefore treated him as such, for which not even 
Jones himself, had he known as much as the reader, 
could have blamed her; nay, on the contrary, he 
must have approved her conduct, and have esteemed 
her the more for the disrespect shown towards him- 
self. This is indeed a most aggravating circum- 
stance, which attends depriving men unjustly of their 
reputation ; for a man who is conscious of having an 
ill character, cannot justly be angry with those who 
neglect and slight him ; but ought rather to despise 
such as affect his conversation, unless where a per- 
fect intimacy must have convinced them that their 
friend's character hath been falsely and injuriously 
aspersed. 

This was not, however, the case of Jones; for 
as he was a perfect stranger to the truth, so he was 
with good reason offended at the treatment he re- 
ceived. He therefore paid his reckoning and de- 
parted, highly against the will of Mr. Partridge, who 
having remonstrated much against it to no purpose, 
at last condescended to take up his knapsack and to 
attend his friend. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Containing several dialogues twtween Jones and Partridge, 
concerning lore, cold. huniror, and other matters ; with the 
lucky and narrow encnjie of Partridge, as he was on the 
very brink of making a fatal discovery to hU friend. 

The shadows began now to descend larger from 
the high mountains ; the feathered creation had 
betaken themselves to their rest. Now the highest 
order of mortals were sitting down to their dinners, 
and the lowest order to their suppers. In a word, 
the clock struck five just as Mr. Jones took his 
leave of Gloucester ; an hour at which (as it was 
now mid-winter) the dirty fingers of Night would 
have drawn her satfle curtain over the universe, had 
not the moon forbid her, who now, with a face as 
broad and as red as those of some jolly mortals, who, 
like her, turn night into day, began to rise from hct 
bed, where she had slumbered away the day, in 
order to sit up all night. Jones had not travelled far 
before he paid his compliments to that beautiful 
planet, and, turning to his companion, asked him if 
he had ever beheld so delicious an evening! Par- 
tridge making no ready answer to his question, he 
proceeded to comment on the beauty of the moon, 
and repeated some passages from Milton, who hath 
rettainly excelled all other poets in his de«erintiou 
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of the heavenly luminaries. He then told Partridge 
the story from the Spectator, of two lovers who had 
agreed to entertain themselves when they were at a 
great distance from each other, by repairing, at a 
certain fixed hour, to look at the moon ; thus pleas- 
ing themselves with the thought that they were both 
employed in contemplating the same object at the 
same time. " Those lovers," added he, " must have 
had souls truly capable of feeling all the tenderness 
of the sublimest of all human passions." — " Very 
probably," cries Partridge : " but I envy them more, 
if they had bodies incapable of fccUng cold ; for I 
am almost frosen to death, and am very much afraid 
I shall lose a piece of my nose before we get to 
another house of entertainment. Nay, truly, we 
may well expect some judgment should happen to 
us for our folly in running away so by night from 
one of the most excellent inns 1 ever set my foot 
into. I am sure I never saw more good things in 
my life, and the greatest lord in the land cannot live 
better in his own house than he may there. And 
to forsake such a house, and go a rambling about 
the country, the Lord knows whither, per devia 
rura viarum. I say nothing for my part ; but some 
people might not have charity enough to conclude 
we were in our sober senses." — " Fie upon it, Mr. 
Partridge 1" says Jones, "have a better heart; 
consider you are going to face an enemy; and are 
you afraid of facing a little cold ! I wish, indeed, 
we had a guide to advise which of these roads we 
should take." — «« May I be so bold," says Partridge, 
" to offer my advice t ItUerdum stultus opportuna 
loquitur.'* — " Why, which of them," cries Jones, 
" would you recommend 1" — " Truly neither of 
them," answered Partridge. ** The only road we 
can be certain of finding, is the road we came. A 
good hearty pace will bring us back to Gloucester in 
an hour ; but if we go forward, the Lord Harry 
knows when we shall arive at any place ; for I tee 
at least fifty miles before me, and no house in all the 
way." — «• You see, indeed, a very fair prospect," 
says Jones, " which receives great additional beauty 
from the extreme lustre of the moon. However, I 
will keep the left-hand track, as that seems to lead 
directly to those hills, which we were informed lie 
not far from Worcester. And here, if you are I 
inclined to quit me, you may, and return back 
again; but for my part, I am resolved to go for- 
ward." 

M It is unkind in you, sir," says Partridge, " to 
inspect me of any such intention. What I have 
advised hath been as much on your account as on 
my own : but since you are determined to go on, 
1 am as much determined to follow. / prm stquar 
to." 

They now travelled some miles without speaking 
to each other, during which suspense of discourse 
Jones often sighed, and Benjamin groaned as bit- 
terly, though from a very different reason. At 
length Jones made a full stop, and turning about, 
cries, "Who knows, Partridge, but the loveliest 
creature in the universe may have her eyes now 
fixed on that very moon which I behold at this in- 
stant!" " Very likely," sir, answered Partridge; 
M and if my eyes were fixed on a good sirloin of 
roast beef, the devil might take the moon and her 
bonis into the bargain." " Did ever Tramontane 
make such an answer!" cries Jones. "Prithee, 
Partridge, v*ast thou ever susceptible of love in thy 
life, or hath time worn away all the traces of it from 
thy memory 1" «• Alack-a-day !" cries Partridge, 
" -well would it have been for me if I had never 
known what love was. Infantum, regina, Jubet 
renomr* doiorcm. I am sure I have tasted all the 



tenderness, and sublimities, ard bitternesses of At 
passion." "Was your mistress unkind, then!" 
says Jones. " Very unkind, indeed, sir," answered 
Partridge ; for she married me, and made me one of 
the most confounded wives in the world. However, 
heaven be praised, she's gone ; and if I believed she 
was in the moon, according to a book I once read, 
which teaches that to be the receptacle of departed 
spirits, I would never look at it for fear of seeing 
her ; but I wish, sir, that the moon was a looking- 
glass for your sake, and that Miss Sophia Western 
was now placed before it." M My dear Partridge," 
cries Jones, " what a thought was there ! A thought 
which I am certain could never have entered into 
any mind but that of a lover. O Partridge ! could 
I hope once again to see that face ; but, alas ! all 
those golden dreams are vanished for ever, and my 
only refuge from future misery is to forget the ob- 
ject of all my former happiness." "And do you 
really despair of ever seeing Miss Western again!" 
answered Partridge ; " if you will follow my advice 
1 will engage you shall not only see her but have 
her in your arms." " Ha ! do not awaken a thought 
of that nature," cries Jones : •* I have struggled 
sufficiently to conquer all such wishes already." 
"Nay," answered Partridge, "if you do not wish 
to have your mistress in your arms you are a most 
extraordinary lover indeed." " Well, well," says 
Jones, " let us avoid this subject ; but pray what is 
your advice!" "To give it you in the military 
phrase, then," says Partridge, " as we are soldiers, 
• To the right about.' Let us return the way we 
came ; we may yet reach Gloucester to-night, though 
late ; whereas, if we proceed, we are likely, for 
aught I see, to ramble about for ever without coming 
either to house or home." " I have already told 
you my resolution is to go on," answered Jones ; 
" but I would have you go back. 1 am obliged to 
you for your company hither: and I beg you to 
accept a guinea as a small instance of my gratitude. 
Nay, it would be cruel in me to suffer you to go 
any farther ; for, to deal plainly with you, my chief 
end and desire is a glorious death in the service of 
my king and country." " As for your money," re- 
plied Partridge, " I beg, sir, you will put it up ; I 
will receive none of you at this time ; for at present 
I am, I believe, the richer man of the two. And as 
your resolution is to go on, so mine is to follow you 
if you do. Nay, now my presence appears abso- 
lutely necessary to take care of you, since yonr in- 
tentions are so desperate ; for I promise you my 
views are much more prudent ; as you are resolved 
to fall in battle if you can, so I am resolved as tirmly 
to come to no hurt if I can help it. And, indeed, 
I have the comfort to think there will be but little 
danger ; for a popish priest told me the other day 
the business would soon be over, and he believed 
without a battle." " A popish priest!" cries J on en, 
" I have heard is not always to be believed when he 
speaks in behalf of his religion." " Yes, but so 
far," answered the other, " from speaking in behalf 
of his religion, he assured me the Catholics did not 
expect to be gainers by the change ; for that prince 
Charles was as good a Protestant as any in England ; 
and that nothing but regard to right made him and 
the rest of the popish party to be Jacobites." — " I 
believe him to be as much a Protestant as I believe 
he hath any right," says Jones; "and I make no 
doubt of our success, but not without a battle. So 
that I am not so sanguine as your friend the popt*h 
priest." " Nay, to be sure, sir," answered Part- 
ridge, " all the prophecies I have ever read spoxk of 
a (treat deal of blood to be spilt in the quarrel, and 
the miller with three thumbs, who is now alive, b 
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to bold the horses of three kings, up to his knees in 
blood. Lord, have mercy upon us all, aad send 
better times I" With what stuff and nonsense 
hast thou filled thy head !" answered Jones : " This 
too, I suppose, comes from the popish priest. Mon- 
sters and prodigies are the proper arguments to 
support monstrous and absurd doctrines. The 
cause of king George is the cause of liberty and 
true religion. In other words, it is the cause of 
common sense, my boy, and I warrant you will 
Bucceed, though Briarius himself was to rise again 
with his hundred thumbs, and to turn miller." 
Partridge made no reply to this. He was, indeed, 
cast into the utmost confusion by this declara- 
tion of J ones. For, to inform the reader of a secret, 
which we had no proper opportunity of revealing 
before, Partridge was in truth a Jacobite, and had 
concluded that Jones was of the same party, and 
was now proceeding to join the rebels. An opinion 
which was not without foundation. For the tall, 
long-sided dame, mentioned by Hudibras, — that 
many-eyed, many-tongued, many-mouthed, many- 
eared monster of Virgil, had related the story of 
the quarrel between Jones and the officer, with 
the usual regard to truth. She had, indeed, 
changed the name of Sophia into that of the Pre- 
tcuder, and had reported, that drinking his health 
was the cause for which Jones was knocked down. 
This Partridge had heard, and most firmly believed. 
'Tis no wonder, therefore, that he had thence enter- 
tained the above-mentioned opinion of Jones ; and 
which he had almost discovered to him before he 
found out his own mistake. And at this the reader 
will be the less inclined to wonder, if he pleases to 
recollect the doubtful phrase in which Jones first 
communicated his resolution to Mr. Partridge ; and, 
indeed, had the words been less ambiguous, Part- 
ridge might very well have construed them as he 
did ; being persuaded as he was that the whole 
nation were of the same inclination in their hearts : 
nor did it stagger him that Jones had travelled in 
the company of soldiers; for he had the same 
opinion of the army which he had of the rest of the 
people. 

But however well affected he might be to James 
or Charles, he was still much more attached to 
Little Benjamin than to either; for which reason he 
no sooner discovered the principles of his fellow- 
traveller than he thought proper to conceal and 
outwardly give up his own to the man on whom he 
depended for the making his fortune, since he by no 
means believed the affairs of Jones to be so despe- 
rate as they rejlly were with Mr. Allworthy ; for as 
he had kept a constant correspondence with some 
of his neighbours since he left that country, he had 
heard much, indeed more than was true, of the 
great affection Mr. Allworthy bore this young man, 
who, as Partridge had been instructed, was to be 
that gentleman's heir, and whom, as we have said, 
he did not in the least doubt to be his son. 

He imagined therefore that whatever quarrel was 
between them, it would be certainly made up at the 
return of Mr. Jones; an event from which he pro- 
mised great advantages, if he could take this oppor- 
tunity of ingratiating himself with that young gen- 
tleman ; and if he could by any means be instru- 
mental in procuring his return, he doubted not, as 
we have before said, but it would as highly advance 
him in the favour of Mr. Allworthy. 

We have already observed, that he was a very 
good-natured fellow, and he hath himself declared 
the violent attachment he had to the person and 
character of Jones ; but possibly the views which I 
bate just before mentioned, might likewise have 
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some little share in prompting him to undertake this 
expedition, at least in urging him to continue it, 
after he had discovered that his master and himself 
like some prudent fathers and sons, though they 
travelled together in great friendship, had embraced 
opposite parties. I am led into this conjecture, by 
having remarked, that though love, friendship, 
esteem, and such like, have very powerful opera- 
tions in the human mind ; interest, however, is an 
ingredient seldom omitted by wise men, when they 
would work others to their own purposes. This is 
indeed a most excellent medicine, and, like Ward's 
pill, rlies at once to the particular part of the body 
on which you desire to operate, whether it be the 
tongue, the hand, or any other member, where it 
scarce ever fails of immediately producing the de- 
sired effect. 



CHAPTER X. 

Ia which our traveller* meet with a very extraordinary 
oilveuture. 

Just as Jones and his friend came to the end of their 
dialogue in the preceding chapter, they arrived at the 
bottom of a very steep hill. Here Jones stopped 
short, and directing his eyes upwards, stood for a 
while silent. At length he called to his companion, 
and said, 14 Partridge, I wish I was at the top of this 
hill ; it must certainly afford a most charming pros- 
pect, especially by this light ; for the solemn gloom 
which the moon casts on all objects, is beyond ex- 
pression beautiful, especially to an imagination 
which is desirous of cultivating melancholy ideas." 
— " Very probably," answered Partridge ; " but if 
the top of the hill be properest to produce melan- 
choly thoughts, I suppose the bottom is the likeliest 
to produce merry ones, and these I take to be much 
the better of the two. I protest you have made my 
blood run cold with the very mentioning the top of 
that mountain ; which seems to me to be one of the 
highest in the world. No, no, if we look for any- 
thing, let it be for a place under ground, to screen 
ourselves from the frost."—" Do so," said Jones ; 
"let it be but within hearing of this place, aud I will 
halloo to you at my return back." — *« Surely, sir, 
you are not mad," said Partridge. " Indeed I am," 
answered Jones, " if ascending this hill be madness ; 
but as you complain so much of the cold already, I 
would have you stay below. I will certainly return 
to you within an hour." — "Pardon me, sir," cries 
Partridge ; " I have determined to follow you wher- 
ever you go." Indeed he was now afraid to stay 
behind ; for though he was coward enough in all 
respects, yet his chief fear was that of ghosts, with 
which the present time of night, aud the wildness of 
the place, extremely well suited. 

At this instant Partridge espied a glimmering light 
through some trees, which seemed very near to them. 
He immediately cried out in a rapture, Oh, sir ! 
Heaven hath at last heard my prayers, and hath 
brought us to a house ; perhaps it may be an inn. 
Let me beseech you, sir, if you have any compassion 
either for me or yourself, do not despise the good- 
ness of Providence, but let us go directly to yon 
light. Whether it be a public-house or no, I ant 
sure if they be christians that dwell there, they will 
not refuse a little house-room to persons in our 
miserable condition." Jones at length yielded to 
the earnest supplications of Partridge, and both 
together made directly towards the place whence thu 
light issued. 

They soon arrived at the door of this hou u\ or 
cottage ; for it might be called either, without much 
impropriety. Here Jones knocked several times 
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without receiving any answer from within ; at which 
Partridge, whose head was full of nothing but of 
ghosts, devils, witches, and such like, began to trem- 
ble, crying, " Lord, have mercy upon us! surely the 
people must be all dead. I can see no light neither 
now, and yet I am certain I saw a candle burning 
but a moment before. — Well ! I have heard of such 
things."— "What hast thou heard of!" said Jones. 
" The people are either fast asleep, or probably, as 
this is a lonely place, are afraid to open their door." 
He then began to vociferate pretty loudly, and at 
hat an old woman opening an upper casement, asked 
Who they were, aud what they wanted! Jones 
answered, They were travellers who had lost their 
way, and having seen a light in the window, had 
been led thither in hopes of finding some tire to 
warm themselves. " Whoever you are," cries the 
woman, " you have no business here ; nor shall I 
open the door to any body at this time of night." 
Partridge, whom the sound of a human voice had 
recovered from his fright, fell to the most earnest 
supplications to be admitted for a few minutes to the 
fire, saying, he was almost dead with the cold ; 
to which fear had indeed contributed equally with 
the frost. He assured her that the gentleman who 
spoke to her was one of the greatest squires in the 
country ; and made use of every argument, save one, 
which Jones afterwards effectually added ; and this 
was, the promise of half-a-crown ; — a bribe too 
great to be resisted by such a person, especially as 
the genteel appearance of Jones, which the light of 
the moon plainly discovered to her, together with 
his affable behaviour, had entirely subdued those 
apprehensions of thieves which she had at first con- 
ceived. 8he agreed, therefore, at last, to let them 
in; where Partridge, to his infinite joy, found a 
good fire ready for his reception. 

The poor fellow, however, had no sooner warmed 
himself, than those thoughts which were always up- 
permost in his mind, began a little to disturb his 
brain. There waa no article of his creed in which 
he had a stronger faith than he had in witchcraft, 
nor can the reader conceive a figure more adapted 
tc inspire this idea, than the old woman who now 
stood before him. She answered exactly to that 
picture drawn by Otway in his Orphan. Indeed, 
if this woman had lived in the reign of James the 
First, her appearance alone would have hanged her, 
almost without any evidence. 

Many circumstances likewise conspired to confirm 
Partridge in his opinion. Her living, as he then 
imagined, by herself in so lonely a place ; and in a 
house, the outside of which seemed much too good 
for her; but its inside was furnished in the most 
neat and elegant manner. To say the truth, Jones 
himself was not a little surprised at what he saw ; 
for, besides the extraordinary neatness of the room, 
it was adorned with a great number of nicknacks 
and curiosities, which might have engaged the at- 
tention of a virtuoso. 

While Jones was admiring these things, and Part- 
ridge sat trembling with the firm belief that he was 
in the house of a witch, the old woman said, " I 
hope, gentlemen, you will make what haste you can ; 
for I expect my master presently, and I would not 
for double the money he should find you here." — 
" Then you have a master t" cried Jones. " Indeed, 
you will excuse me, good woman, but I was surprised 
to see all these fine things in your house." — " Ah, 
sir," said she, « if the twentieth part of these things 
were mine, I should think myself a rich woman. 
But pray, sir, do not stay much longer, for I look for 
nim in every minute."—" Why sure he would not 
be angry with vou." said Jorns " for doing a com- 
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fflon act of charity 1" — •* Alack- a- day, air!" said she, 
" he is a strange man, not at all like other people. 
He keeps no company with any body, and seldom 
walks out but by night, for he doth not care to be 
seen ; and all the country people are as much afraid 
of meeting him ; for his dress is enough to frighten 
those who are not used to it. They call him, the 
Man of the Hill (for there he walks by night), and the 
country people are not, I believe, more afraid of the 
devil himself. He would be terribly angry if he 
found you here." — " Pray, sir," says Partridge, 
" don't let us offend the gentleman ; I am ready to 
walk, and was never warmer in my life. Do pray, 
sir, let us go. Here are pistols over the chimney : 
who knows whether they be charged or no, or what 
he may do with them 1" — " Fear nothing, Partridge," 
cries Jones; "I will secure thee from danger." — 
" Nay, for matter o' that, he never doth any mischief," 
said the woman ; " but to be sure it is necessary he 
should keep some arms for his own safety ; for his 
house hath been beset more than once ; and it is not 
many nights ago that we thought we heard thieves 
about it : for my own part, I have often wondered 
that he is not murdered by some villain or other, as 
he walks out by himself at such hours ; but then, us 
I said, the people are afraid of him ; and besides, they 
think, I suppose, he has nothing about him worth 
taking." — '« I should imagine, by this collection of 
rarities," cries Jones, " that your master had been a 
traveller." — "Yes, sir," answered she, "he hath 
been a very great one : there be few gentlemen that 
know more of all matters than he. I fancy he hath 
been crossed in love, or whatever it is I know not ; 
but I have lived with him above these thirty years, and 
in all that time he hath hardly spoke to six living peo- 
ple." She then again solicited their departure, in 
which she was backed by Partridge ; but Jones 
purposely protracted the time, for his curiosity was 
greatly raised to see this extraordinary person. 
Though the old woman, therefore, concluded every 
one of her answers with desiring him to be gone, 
and Partridge proceeded so far as to pull him by the 
sleeve, he still continued to invent new questions, 
till the old woman, with an affrighted countenance, 
declared she heard her master's signal ; and at the 
same instant more than one voice was heard without 
the door, crying " D — n your blood show us your 
money this instant. Your money, you villain, or 
we will blow your brains about jour ears." 

" O, good heaven !" cries the old woman, " some 
villains, to be sure, have attacked my master. O la ! 
what shall I do 1 what shall I do !"— " How !" cries 
Jones, " how !— Are these pistols loaded 1"—" O, good 
sir, there is nothing in them, indeed. O pray don't 
murder us, gentlemen!" (for in reality she now had 
the same opinion of those within as she had of those 
without). Jones made her no answer ; but snatch- 
ing an old broad sword which hung in the room, he 
instantly sallied out, where he found the old gen- 
tleman struggling with two ruffians, and begging for 
mercy. Jones asked no questions, but fell bo briskly 
to work with his broad sword, that the fellows im- 
mediately quitted their hold ; and without offering 
to attack our hero, betook themselves to their heels 
and made their escape ; for he did not attempt to 
pursue them, being contented with having deli- 
vered the old gentleman ; and indeed he concluded 
he had pretty well done their business, for both of 
them, as they ran off, cried out with bitter oaths that 
they were dead men. 

Jones presently ran to lift up the old gentleman, 
who had been thrown down in the scuffle, expressing 
at the same time great concern lest he should have 
received any harm from the villaine. The old man 
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■tared a moment at Jones, and then cried, " No, air, 
no, I have very little harm, I thank you. Lord hate 
mercy upon me !" — " I see, sir," said Jones, " you 
are not free from apprehensions even of those who 
have had the happiness to be your deliverers; nor 
can I blame any suspicions which you may have ; 
but indeed you have no real occasion for any ; here 
are none but your friends present. Having missed 
our way this cold night, we took the liberty of 
warming ourselves at your Are, whence we were just 
departing when we heard you call for assistance, 
which, I must say, Providence alone seems to have 
sent you." — "Providence, indeed," cries the old 
gentleman. " if it be so." — " So it is, I assure you," 
cries Jones ! '* Here is your own sword, sir; I have 
used it in your defence, and now I return it into 
your own hand." The old man having received the 
sword, which was stained with the blood of his 
enemies, looked steadfastly at Jones during some 
moments, and then with a sigh cried out, " You will 
pardon me, young gentleman ; I was not always of a 
suspicious temper, nor am I a friend to ingrati- 
tude." 

*• Be thankful then," cries Jones, " to that Provi- 
dence to which you owe your deliverance : as to my 
part, I have only discharged the common duties of 
humanity, and what I would have done for any 
fellow-creature in your situation." — " Let me look 
at you a little longer," cries the old gentleman. 
" "i ou are a human creature then 1 Well, perhaps 
you are. Come, pray walk into my little hut. You 
have been my deliverer indeed." 

The old woman was distracted between the fears 
which she had of her master, and for him ; and 
Partridge was, if possible, in a greater fright. The 
former of these, however, when she heard her master 
speak kindly to Jones, and perceived what had hap- 
pened, came again to herself; but Partridge no 
sooner saw the gentleman than the strangeness of 
his dress infused greater terrors into that poor fel- 
low than he had before felt, either from the strange 
description which he had heard, or from the uproar 
which had happened at the door. 

To say the truth, it was an appearance which 
might have affected a more constant mind than that 
of Mr. Partridge. This person was of the tallest 
•ixe, with a long beard as white as snow. His body 
was clothed with the skin of an ass, made something 
into the form of a coat. He wore likewise boots on 
his legs, and a cap on his head, both composed of 
the skin of some other animals. 

As soon as the old gentleman came into his house, 
the old woman began her congratulations on his 
happy escape from the ruffians. " Yes," cried he, 
«♦ 1 have escaped, indeed, thanks to my preserver." 
— " O the blessing on him !" answered she : " he is 
a good gentleman, I warrant him. I was afraid your 
worship would have been angry with me for letting 
him in ; and to be certain I should not have done 
it, had not I seen by the moon-light, that he was a 
gentleman, and almost froien to death. And to be 
certain it must have been some good angel that sent 
him hither, and tempted me to do it." 

" I am afraid, sir," said the old gentleman to 
Jones, "that I have nothing in this house which you 
can either eat or drink, unless you will accept a 
dram of brandy ; of which I can give you some most 
excellent, and which I hare had by me these thirty 
years." Jones declined this offer in a very civil 
and proper speech, and then the other asked him, 
'* Whither he was travelling when he missed his 
way V saying, u I must own myself surprised to see 
such a person as you appear to be, journeying on 
foot at this timi of night. I suppose air, you are a 



gentleman of these parts ; for you d< not look like 
one who is used to travel far without horses 1" 

" Appearances," cried Jones, " are often deceitful ^ 
men sometimes look what they are not. I assure 
you I am not of this country ; and whither I am 
travelling, in reality I scarce know myself." 

••Whoever you are, or whithersoever you are 
going," answered the old man ; '• I have obligations 
to you which I can never return." 

'• I once more," replied Jones, " affirm that you 
have none ; for there can be no merit in having ha- 
zarded that in your service on which I set no value ; 
and nothing is so contemptible in my eyes as life." 

"I am sorry, young gentleman," answered the 
stranger, •• that you have any reason to be unhappy 
at your years." 

" Indeed I am, sir," answered Jones, •• the most 
unhappy of mankind." — " Perhaps you have had 
a friend, or a mistress t" replied the other. •• How 
could you," cries Jones, " mention two words suffi- 
cient to drive me to distraction t" — "Either of 
them is enough to drive any man to distraction," 
answered the old man. " I inquire no farther, sir ; 
perhaps my curiosity hath led me too far al- 
ready." 

" Indeed, sir," cries Jones, " I cannot censure a 
passion which I feel at this instant in the highest 
degree. You will pardon me when I assure you, 
that every thing which I have seen or heard since I 
first entered this house hath conspired to raise the 
greatest curiosity in me. Something very extraor- 
dinary must have determined you to this course of 
life, and I have reason to fear your own history is not 
without misfortunes." 

Here the old gentleman again sighed, and re- 
mained silent for some minutes : at last, looking 
earnestly on Jones, he said, " I have read that a good 
countenance is a letter of recommendation ; if so, 
none ever can be more strongly recommended than 
yourself. If I did not feel some yearnings towards 
you from another consideration, I must be the most 
ungrateful monster upon earth ; and I am really con- 
cerned it is no otherwise in my power than by 
words to convince you of my gratitude." 

Jones, after a moment's hesitation, answered, 
" That it was in his power by words to gratify him 
extremely. I have confessed a curiosity," said he, 
" sir ; need I say how much obliged I should be to 
you, if you would condescend to gratify it 1 Will 
you suffer me therefore to beg, unless any consider- 
ation restrains you, that you would be pleased to ac- 
quaint me what motives have induced you thus to 
withdraw from the society of mankind, and to betake 
yourself to a course of life to which it sufficiently ap- 
pears you were not born 1" 

" I scarce think myself at liberty to refuse you 
anything after what hath happened," replied the 
old man. " If you desire therefore to hear the story 
of an unhappy man, I will relate it to you. Indeed 
you judge rightly, in thinking there is commonly 
something extraordinary in the fortunes of those 
who fly from society ; for however it may seem a 
parodox, or even a contradiction, certain it is, that 
great philanthropy chiefly inclines us to avoid and 
detest mankind ; not on account so much of their 
private and selfish vices, but for those of a relative 
kind ; such as envy, malice, treachery, cruelty, with 
every other species of malevolence. These are the 
vices which true philanthropy abhors, and which 
rather than see and converse with, she avoids society 
itself. However, without a compliment to you, you 
do not appear to mo one of those whom I shoidd 
shun or detest ; nay, I must say, in what little hath 
drnnt from jou, there appears some parity in oar 
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fortunes : I hope, howerer, yours will conclude more 
successfully." 

Here some compliments passed between our hero 
and his host, and then the latter was going to begin 
his history, when Partridge interrupted him. His 
apprehensions had now pretty well left him, but 
some effects of his terrors remained ; he therefore 
reminded the gentleman of that excellent brandy 
which he had mentioned. This was presently 
brought, and Partridge swallowed a large bumper. 

The gentleman then, without any further preface, 
began as you may read in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER XI. 
In which the Man of the Hilt begins to rrikte his hirtory. 

*' I was born in a Tillage of Somersetshire, called 
Mark, in the year 1657. My father was one of 
those whom they call gentlemen farmers. He had 
a little estate of about 300/. a year of hiB own, and 
rented another estate of near the same value. He 
was prudent and industrious, and so good a husband- 
man, that he might have led a very easy and com- 
fortable life, had not an arrant vixen of a wife 
soured his domestic quiet. But though this circum- 
stance perhaps mode him miserable, it did not make 
him poor; for he confined her almost entirely at 
home, and rather choose to bear eternal upbraidings 
in his own house, than to injure his fortune by in- 
dulging her in the extravagances she desired abroad. 

" By this Xantippc," (so was the wife of Socrates 
called, said Partridge)— " by this Xantippe he had 
two sons, of which I was the younger. He de- 
signed to give us both good education ; but my elder 
brother, who, unhappily for him, was the favourite 
of my mother, utterly neglected his learning ; inso- 
much that, after having been five or six years at 
school with little or no improvement, my father, be- 
ing told by his master that it would be to no pur- 
pose to keep him longer there, at last complied with 
my mother in taking him home from the hands of 
that tyrant, as she called his master ; though indeed 
he gave the lad much less correction than his idle- 
ness deserved, but much more, it seems, than the 
young gentleman liked, who constantly complained 
to his mother of his severe treatment, and she as 
constantly gave him a hearing." 

«• Yes, yes," cries Partridge, « I have seen such 
mothers ; I have been abused myself by them, and 
very unjustly ; such parents deserve correction as 
much as their children." 

Jones chid the pedagogue for his interruption, 
and then the stranger proceeded. 

" My brother now, at the age of fifteen, bade 
adieu to all learning, and to every thing else but to 
his dog and gun ; with which latter he became so 
expert, that, though perhaps vou may think it incre- 
dible, he could not only hit a standing mark with 
great certainty, but hath actually shot a crow as it 
was flying in the air. He was likewise excellent at 
finding a hare sitting, and was soon reputed one of 
the best sportsmen in the country ; a reputation 
which both he and his mother enjoyed as much as 
if he had been thought the finest scholar. 

" The situation of my brother made me at first 
think my lot the harder, in being continued at 
school : but I soon changed my opinion ; for as I 
advanced pretty fast in learning, my labours became 
easy, and my exercise so delightful, that holidays 
were my most unpleasant time ; for my mother, who 
never loved me, now apprehending that I had the 
greater share of my father's affection, and finding, 
or at least thinking, that I was more taken notice of 
»y some gentlemen of learning, and particularly by 



the parson of the parish, than my brother, she now 
hated my sight, and made home so disagreeable to 
me. that what iscalled by school-boys Black Monday, 
was to me the whitest in the whole year. 

" Having at length gone through the school at 
Taunton, I was thence removed to Exeter college 
in Oxford, where I remained four years ; at the end 
of which an accident took me off entirely from my 
studies ; and hence I may truly date the rise of all 
which happened to me afterwards in life. 

" There was at the same college with myself one 
sir George Gresham, a young fellow who was enti- 
tled to a very considerable fortune, which he waa 
not, by the will of his father, to come into full pos- 
session of till he arrived at the age of twenty-five. 
However, the liberality of his guardians gave him 
little cause to regret the abundant caution of hjs 
father ; for they allowed him five hundred pounds a 
year while he remained at the university, where he 
kept his horses and his whore, and lived as wicked 
and as profligate a life as he could have done had 
he been never so entirely master of his fortune ; for 
besides the five hundred a year which he received 
from his guardians, he found means to spend a thou- 
sand more. He was above the age of twenty-one, 
and had no difficulty in gaining what credit be 
pleased. 

" This young fellow, among many other toler- 
able bad qualities, had one very diabolical. He had 
a great delight in destroying and ruining the youth 
of inferior fortune, by drawing them into expenses 
which they could not afford so well as himself; and 
the better, and worthier, and Boberer any young 
man was, the greater pleasure and triumph had he 
in his destruction. Thus acting the character which 
is recorded of the devil, and going about seeking 
whom he might devour. 

" It was my misfortune to fall into an acquaint- 
ance and intimacy with this gentleman. My repu- 
tation of diligence in my studies made me a desirable 
object of his mischievous intention ; and my own 
inclination made it sufficiently easy for him to effect 
his purpose ; for though I had applied myself with 
much industry to books, in which I took great delight, 
there were other pleasures in which I was capable 
of taking much greater ; for I was high-mettled, 
had a violent flow of animal spirits, waa a little am* 
bitious, and extremely amorous. 

" I had not long contracted an intimacy with sir 
George before I became a partaker of all his plea- 
sures ; and when I was once entered on that scene, 
neither my inclination nor my spirit would suffer 
me to play an under part. I was second to none of 
the company in any acts of debauchery* ; nay, I soon 
distinguished myself so notably in all riots and dis- 
orders, that my name generally stood first in the 
roll of delinquents ; and instead of being lamented 
as the unfortunate pupil of air George, I was now 
accused as the person who had misled and debauched 
that hopeful young gentleman ; for though be waa 
the ringleader and promoter of all the mischief, he 
was never so considered. I fell at last under the 
censure of the vice-chancellor, and very narrowly 
escaped expulsion. 

" You will easily believe, sir, that such a life as I 
am now describing must be incompatible with my 
further progress in learning ; and that in proportion 
as I addicted myself more and more to loose plea- 
sure, I must grow more and more remiss in applica- 
tion to my studies. This was truly the consequence ; 
but this was not all. My expenses now greatly ex- 
ceeded not only mv former income, but those addi- 
tions, which I extorted from my poor generous father, 
on pretences of sums being necessary for preparing 
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*>r my approaching degree of bachelor of arts. These 
demands, however, grew at last so frequent and ex- 
orbitant, that my father by alow degrees opened his 
ears to the accounts which he received from many 
quarters of my present behaviour, and which my 
mother failed not to echo very faithfully and loudly ; 
adding, ' Ay, this is the fine gentleman, the scholar 
who doth so much honour to his family, and is to be 
the making of it. I thought what all this learning 
would come to. He is to be the ruin of us all, I 
find, after his elder brother hath been denied neces- 
saries for his sake, to perfect his education forsooth, 
for which he was to pay us such interest : I thought 
what the interest would come to,' with much more 
of the same kind ; but I have, I believe, satisfied 
you with this taste. 

44 My father, therefore, began now to return re- 
monstrances instead of money to my demands, which 
brought my affairs perhaps a little sooner to a crisis; 
but had he remitted me his whole income, you will 
imagine it could have sufficed a very short time to 
rapport one who kept pace with the expenses of sir 
George Gresham. 

" It is more than possible that the distress I was 
now in for money, and the impracticability of going 
on in this manner, might have restored me at once to 
my senses and to my studies, had I opened my eyes 
before I became involved in debts from which I »aw 
no hopes of ever extricating myself. This was in- 
deed the great art of sir George, and by which he 
accomplished the ruin of many, whom he after- 
wards laughed at as fools and coxcombs, for vying, 
as he called it, with a man of his fortune. To 
bring this about, he would now and then advance a 
little money himself, in order to support the credit 
of the unfortunate youth with other people ; till, by 
means of that very credit he was irretrievably un- 
done. 

44 My mind being by these means grown as despe- 
rate as my fortune, there was scarce a wickedness 
which I did not meditate, in order for my relief. 
8elf-murder itself became the subject of my serious 
deliberation ; and I had certainly resolved on it, had 
not a more shameful, though perhaps less sinful, 
thought expelled it from my head." — Here he hesi- 
tated a moment, and then cried out, " I protest, so 
many years have not washed away the shame of this 
act, and I shall blush while I relate it." Jones de- 
sired him to pass over any thing that might give him 
pain in the relation ; but Partridge eagerly cried 
out, 44 Oh, pray, sir, let us hear this ; I had rather 
hear this than all the rest ; as I hope to be saved, 
I will never mention a word of it." Jones was 
going to rebuke hhn, but the stranger prevented it 
by proceeding thus : ** I had a chum, a very pru- 
dent, frugal, young lad, who, though he had no very 
large allowance, had by his parsimony heaped up 
upwards of forty guineas, which I knew he kept in 
his eacrutoire. I took therefore an opportunity of 
purloining his key from his breeches-pocket while 
he was asleep, and thus made myself master of all 
his riches: after which I again conveyed his key 
into his pocket, and counterfeiting sleep,— though 
I never once closed my eyes, lay in bed till after he 
arose and went to prayera, — an exercise to which I 
had long been unaccustomed. 

44 Timorous thieves, by extreme caution, often 
subject themselves to discoveries, which those of a 
bolder kind escape. Thus it happened to me ; for 
had I boldly broke open his escrutoirc, I had, per- 
haps, escaped even his suspicion ; but as it was plain 
that the person who robbed him had possessed him- 
self of his key, he had no doubt, when he first miased 
bis money, but that his chum was certainly the thief. 



Now as he was of a fearful disposition, and much 
my inferior in strength, and I believe in courage, 
he did not dare to confront me with my guilt, tor 
fear of worse bodily consequences which might hap- 
pen to him. He repaired therefore immediately to 
the vice-chancellor, and upon swearing to the rob- 
bery, and to the circumstances of it, very easily ob- 
tained a warrant against one who had now so bad a 
character through the whole university. 

11 Luckily for me, I lay out of the college the next 
evening ; for that day I attended a young lady in a 
chaise to Witney, where we staid all night ; and in 
our return, the next morning, to Oxford, I met one 
of my cronies, who acquainted me with sufficient 
news concerning myself to make me turn my horse 
another way." 

44 Pray, sir, did he mention anything of the war- 
rant 1" said Partridge. But Jones begged the gen- 
tleman to proceed without regarding any imperti- 
nent questions ; which he did as follows :— 

Having now abandoned all thoughts of return 
ing to Oxford, the next thing which offered itself 
was a journey to London. I imparted this intention 
to my female companion, who at first remonstrated 
against it; but upon producing my wealth, she im- 
mediately consented. We then struck across the 
country, into the great Cirencester road, and made 
such haste, that we spent the next evening save one 
in London. 

44 When you consider the place where I now was, 
and the company with whom I was, you will. I 
fancy, conceive that a very short time brought me 
to an end of that sum of which I had so iniquitously 
possessed myself. 

44 1 was now reduced to a much higher degree of 
distress than before : the necessaries of life began to 
be numbered among my wants ; and what made my 
case still the more grievous was, that my paramour, 
of whom I was now grown immoderately fond, 
shared the same distresses with myself. To sec a 
woman love you in distress ; to be unable to relieve 
her, and at the same time to reflect that you have 
brought her into this situation, is perhaps a curse 
of which no imagination can represent the horrors 
to those who have not felt it." — 44 1 believe it from 
my soul," cries Jones, 44 and I pity you from the 
bottom of my heart :" he then took two or three 
disorderly turns about the room, and at last begged 
pardon, and flung himself into his chair, crying, 44 1 
thank Heaven, I have escaped that!" 

14 This circumstance," continued the gentleman, 
44 so severely aggravated the horrors of my present 
situation, that they became absolutely intolerable. 
I could with less pain endure the raging in my own 
natural unsatisfied appetites, even hunger or thirst, 
than I could submit to leave ungratified the most 
whimsical desires of a woman on whom I so extra- 
vagantly doted, that, though I knew she had been 
the mistress of half my acquaintance, I firmly in- 
tended to marry her. But the good creature was 
unwilling to consent to on action which the world 
might think so much to my disadvantage. And as, 
possibly, she compassionated the daily anxieties 
which she must have perceived me to suffer on her 
account, she resolved to put an end to my distress. 
She soon, indeed, found means to relieve me from 
my troublesome and perplexed situation ; for whiie 
I was distracted with various inventions to supply 
her with pleasures, she very kindly — betrayed me to 
one of her former lovers at Oxford, by whose care 
and diligence I was immediately apprehended and 
committed to gaol. 

44 Here I first began seriously to reflect on the 
miscarriages of my former life ; on the errors 1 hiti 
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been guilty of; on the misfortunes which I had 
brought on myself; and on the grief which I must 
have occasioned to one of the best of fathers. When 
I added to all these the perfidy of my mistress, such 
was the horror of my mind, that life, instead of being 
longer desirable, grew the object of my abhorrence ; 
and I could have gladly embraced death as my 
dearest friend, if it had offered itself to my choice 
unattended by shame. 

" The time of the assises soon came, and I was 
removed by habeas corpus to Oxford, where I ex- 
pected certain conviction and condemnation ; but, to 
my great surprise, none appeared against me, and I 
was, at the end of the sessions, discharged for want 
of prosecution. In short, my chum had left Oxford, 
and whether from indoleuce, or from what other 
motive, I am ignorant, had declined concerning him- 
self any further in the affair." 

" Perhaps," cries Partridge, " he did not care to 
have your blood upon his hands ; and he was in the 
right on't. If any person was to be hanged upon 
my evidence, I should never be able to lie alone 
afterwards, for fear of seeing his ghost." 

" I shall shortly doubt, Partridge," says Jones, 
44 whether thou art more brave or wise." — 44 You 
may laugh at me, sir, if you please," answered Par- 
tridge ; " but if you will hear a very short story 
which I can tell, and which is most certainly true, 
perhaps you may change your opinion. In the 

parish where I was born ." Here Jones would 

nave silenced him ; but the stranger interceded that 
he might be permitted to tell his story, and in the 
mean time promised to recollect the remainder of 
bis own. 

Partridge then proceeded thus : " In the parish 
where I was born, there lived a farmer whose name 
was Bridle, and he had a son named Francis, a good 
hopeful young fellow : I was at the grammar-school 
with him, where I remember he was got into Ovid's 
Epistles, and he could construe you three lines toge- 
ther sometimes without looking into a dictionary. 
Besides all this, he was a very good lad, never 
missed church o* Sundays, and was reckoned one of 
the best psalm-singers in the whole parish. He 
would indeed now and then take a cup too much, 
md that was the only fault he had."—" Well, but 
come to the ghost," cries Jones. " Never fear, sir ; 
I shall come to him soon enough," answered Par- 
tridge. " You must know, then, that farmer Bridle 
lost a mare, a sorrel one, to the best of my remem- 
brance ; and so it fell out that this young Francis 
shortly afterward being at a fair at Hindon, and as 

I think it was on , I can't remember the day ; 

and being as he was, what should he happen to meet 
but a man on his father's mare. Frank called out 
presently, stop thief ; and it being in the middle of 
the fair, it was impossible, you know, for the man 
to make his escape. So they apprehended him and 
carried him before the justice : I remember it was 
Justice Willoughby, of Noyle, a very worthy good 
gentleman ; and he committed him to prison, and 
bound Frank in recognisance, I think they call it, — 
hard word compounded of re and cognoaco ; but it 
differs in its meaning from the use of the simple, as 
many other compounds do. Well, at last down 
came my Lord Justice Page to hold the assizes ; and 
so the fellow was had up, and Frank was had up for 
a witness. To be sure, I shall never forget the face 
of the judge, when he began to ask him what he had 
to say against the prisoner. He made poor Frank 
tremble and shake in his shoes. ' Well you, fellow,' 
says my lord, 4 what have you to sayl Don't stand 
humming and hawing, but speak out.' But, how- 
ever, he soon turned altogether as civil to Frank, 



and began to thunder at the fellow ; and when be 
asked him if he had anything to say for himself,' the 
fellow said, he had found the horse. 4 Ay !' answered 
the judge, 4 thou art a lucky fellow : I have travelled 
the circuit these forty years, and never found a hores 
in my life : but I'll tell thee what, friend, thou was* 
more lucky than thou didst know of; for thou didst 
not only find a horse, but a halter too, I promise 
thee.' To be sure, I shall never forget the word. 
Upon which every body fell a laughing, as how 
could they help it 1 Nay, and twenty oilier jests he 
made, which I can't remember now. There was 
something about his skill in horse-flesh which made 
all the folks laugh. To be certain, the judge must 
have been a very brave man, as well as a man of 
much learning. It is indeed charming sport to hear 
trials for life and death. One thing I own 1 thought 
a little hard, that the prisoner's counsel was not suf- 
fered to speak for him, though he desired only to be 
heard one very short word ; but my lord would not 
hearken to him, though he suffered a counsellor to 
talk against him for above half an hour. I thought 
it hard, I own, that there should be so many of 
them ; my lord, and the court, and the jury, and the 
counsellors, and the witnesses, all upon one poor 
man, and he too in chains. Well, the fellow wa» 
hanged, as to be sure it could be no otherwise, and 
poor Frank could never be easy about it. He never 
was in the dark alone, but he fancied he saw the 
fellow's spirit." — 44 Well, and is this thy story V cries 
Jones. 44 No, no," answered Partridge. 44 O Lord 
have mercy upon me ! I am just now coming to the 
matter ; for one night, coming from the alehouse, in 
a long, narrow, dark lane, there he ran directly 
up against him ; and the spirit was all in white, and 
fell upon Frank ; and Frank, who is a sturdy lad, 
fell upon the spirit again, and there they had a tussel 
together, and poor Frank was dreadfully beat : in- 
deed he made a shift at last to crawl home; but 
what with the beating, and what with the fright, 
he lay ill above a fortnight ; and all this is most 
certainly true, and the whole parish will bear wit- 
ness to it." 

The stranger smiled at this story, and Jones burst 
into a loud fit of laughter ; upon which Partridge 
cried, 44 Ay, you may laugh, sir ; and so did some 
others, particularly a squire, who is thought to be no 
better than an atheist ; who, forsooth, because there 
was a calf with a white face found dead in the same 
lane the next morning, would fain have it that the 
battle was between Frank and that, as if a calf 
would set upon a man. Besides, Frank told me he 
knew it to be a spirit, and could swear to him in 
any court in Christendom ; and he had not drank 
above a quart or two, or such a matter of liquor, at 
the time. Lud have mercy upon us, and keep us 
all from dipping our hands in blood, I say ! " 

44 Well, sir," said Jones to the stranger, 44 Mr. 
Partridge hath finished his story, and I hope will 
give you no future interruption, if you will be so 
kind to proceed." He then resumed his narratiou ; 
but as he hath taken breath for a while, we think 
proper to give it to our reader, and shall therefore 
put an end to this chapter. 



CHAPTER XII. 
In which the Mao of the Hill continues his history. 

44 1 had now regained my liberty," said the stranger ; 
44 but I had lost my reputation ; for there is a wido 
difference between the case of a man who is barely 
acquitted of a crime in a court of justice, and of him 
who is acquitted in his own heart, and in the opinion 
of the people. I was conscious of my guilt, aud 
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nshamcd to look any one in the face ; so resolved to 
leave Oxford the next morning, before the daylight 
discovered me to the eyes of any beholders. 

• When I had got clear of the city, it first entered 
iuto my head to return home to my father, and en- 
deavour to obtain his forgiveness ; but as I had no 
reason to doubt his knowledge of all that had past, 
and as I was well assured of his preat aversion to all 
acts of dishonesty, I could entertain no hopes of 
being received by him, especially since I was too 
certain of all the good offices in the power of my 
mother ; nay, had my father's pardon been as sure, 
as I conceived his resentment to be, I yet question 
whether I could have had the assurance to behold 
him, or whether I could, upon any terms, have sub- 
mitted to live and converse with those who, I was 
convinced, knew me to have been guilty of so base 
an action. 

44 I hastened therefore back to London, the best 
retirement of either grief or shame, unless for per- 
sons of a very public character ; for here you have 
the advantage of solitude without its disadvantage, 
since you may be alone and in company at the same 
time; and while you walk or sit unobserved, noise, 
hurry, and a constant succession of objects, enter- 
tain the* mind, and prevent the spirits from preying 
on themselves, or rather on grief or shame, which 
are the most unwholesome diet in the world ; and 
on which (though there are many who never taste 
either but in public) there are tome who can feed 
very plentifully and very fatally when alone. 

" But as there is scarce any human good without 
its concomitant evil, so there are people who find an 
inconvenience in this unobserving temper of man- 
kind ; I mean persons who have no money ; for as 
you are not put out of countenance, so neither are 
you clothed or fed by those who do not know you. 
And a man may be as easily starved in Leadenhall- 
market as in the deserts of Arabia. 

44 It was at present my fortune to be destitute of 
that great evil, as it is apprehended to be by several 
writers, who I suppose were overburthened with it, 
namely, money." — " With submission, sir," said 
Partridge, 44 I do not remember any writers who 
have called it malorum ; but irritamenta malorum. 
Effodiuntttr opes, irritamenta malorum." — *' Well, 
sir," continued the stranger, " whether it be an evil, 
or only the cause of evil, I was entirely void of it, 
and at the same time of friends, and, as I thought, 
of acquaintance ; when one evening, as I was pass- 
ing through the Inner Temple, very hungry, and 
very miserable, I heard a voice on a sudden hailing 
me with great familiarity by my christian name ; and 
upon my turning about, I presently recollected the 
person who so saluted me to have been my fellow- 
collegiate ; one who had left the university above a 
year, and long before any of my misfortune* had 
befallen me. ThiB gentleman, whoso name was 
Watson, shook me heartily by the hand ; and ex- 
pressing great joy at meeting me, proposed our 
immediately drinking a bottle together. I first 
declined the proposal, and pretended business, but 
as he was very earnest and pressing, hunger at last 
overcame my pride, and I fairly confessed to him I 
had no money in my pocket ; yet not without fram- 
ing a lie for an excuse, and imputing it to ay having 
changed my breeches that morning. Mr. Watson 
answered, • I thought, Jack, you and I had been too 
old acquaintance for you to mention such a matter.' 
He then took me by the arm, and was pulling me 
along; but I gave him very little trouble, for my 
own inclinations pulled me much stronger than he 
cauld do. 

" We then went into the Friars, which you know 



is the nrene of all mirth and jollity. Here when 
we arrived at the tavern, Mr. Watson applied him- 
self to the drawer only, without taking the least 
notice of the cook ; for he had no suspicion but that 
I had dined long since. However, as the case was 
really otherwise, I forged another falsehood, and told 
my companion I had been at the further end of the 
city on business of consequence, and had snapped up 
a mutton-chop in haste ; so that I was again hungry, 
and wished he would add a beef-steak to his bottle." 
— «■ Some people," cries Partridge, 44 ought to have 
good memories ; or did you find just money enough 
in your breeches to pay for the mutton-chop!"— 
" Your observation is right," answered the stranger, 
M and I believe such blunders are inseparable from 
all dealing in untruth. — But to proceed — I began 
now to feel myself extremely happy. The meat and 
wine Boon revived my spirits to a high pitch, and I 
enjoyed much pleasure in the conversation of my 
old acquaintance, the rather as I thought him en- 
tirely ignorant of what had happened at the univer- 
sity since his leaving it. 

44 But he did not suffer me to remain long in this 
agreeable delusion; for taking a bumper in one 
hand, and holding me by the other, ' Here, my boy,' 
cries he, • here's wishing you joy of your being so 
honourably acquitted of that affair laid to your 
charge.' I was thunderstruck with confusion at 
those words, which Watson observing, proceeded 
thus : 4 Nay, never be a&haraed, man ; thou hast been 
acquitted, and no one now dares call thee guilty ; 
but, prithee, do tell me, who am thy friend — I hope 
thou didst really rob him 1 for rat me if it was not a 
meritorious action to strip such a sneaking, pitiful 
rascal ; and instead of the two hundred guineas, I 
wish you had taken as many thousand. Come, come, 
my boy, don't be shy of confessing to me : you are 
not now brought before one of the pimps. D — m me 
' if I don't honour you for it ; for, as I hope for salva- 
tion, I would have made no manner of scruple of 
doing the same thing.' 

" This declaration a little relieved my abashment ; 
and as wine had now somewhat opened my heart, 
I very freely acknowledged the robbery, but ac- 
quainted him that he had been misinformed as to 
the sum taken, which was little more than a fifth 
part of what he had mentioned. 

44 • 1 am sorry for it with all my heart,' quoth he, 
' and I wish thee better success another time. 
Though, if you will take my advice, you shall have 
no occasion to run any such risk. Here,' said he, 
taking some dice out of his pocket, ' here's the 
stuff. Here are the implements; here are the 
little doctors which cure the distempers of the 
purse. Follow but my counsel, and I will show 
you a way to empty the pocket of a queer cull 
without any danger of the nubbing cheat.' " 

** Nubbing cheat I" cries Partridge : 44 Pray, air, 
what is that 1" 

44 Why that, sir," says the stranger, 44 is a cant 
phrase for the gallows ; for as gamesters differ little 
from highwaymen in their morals, so do they very 
much resemble them in their language. 

44 We had now each drank our bottle, when Mr. 
Watson said, the board was sitting, and that he must 
attend, earnestly pressing me at the same time to go 
with him and try my fortune. I answered he knew 
that was at present out of my power, as I had in- 
formed him of the emptiness of my pocket. To say 
the truth, I doubted not from his many strong ex- 
pressions of friendship, but that he would offer to 
lend me a small sum for that purpose, but he an. 
swered, 4 Nevermind that, man ; e'en boldly run a 
levant' [Partridge was going to inquire the mean* 
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ing of that word, but Jones slopped his mouth] : 
but be circumspect as to the man. I will tip you 
the proper person, which may be necessary, as you 
do not know the town, nor can distinguish a rum 
call from a queer one/ 

" The bill was now brought, when Watson paid 
his share, and was departing. I reminded him, not 
without blushing, of my haying no money. He an- 
swered, That signifies nothing ; score it behind the 
door, or make a bold brush and take no notice. — 
Or — stay,* says he ; • I will go down stairs first, 
and then do you take up my money, and score the 
whole reckoning at the bar, and I will wait for you 
at the corner.' I expressed some dislike at this, 
and hinted my expectations that he would have de- 
]tosited the whole ; but he swore he had not another 
sixpence in his pocket. 

M He then went down, and I was prevailed on to 
take up the money and follow him, which I did 
close enough to hear him tell the drawer the reck- 
oning was upon the table. The drawer passed by 
me up stairs ; but I made such haste into the street, 
that I heard nothing of his disappointment, nor did 
I mention a syllable at the bar, according to my 
instructions. 

" We now went directly .to the gaming-table, 
where Mr. Watson, to my surprise, pulled out a 
large sum of money and placed it before him, as did 
many others * all of them, no doubt, considering 
their own heaps as so many decoy birds, which were 
to entice and draw over the heaps of their neigh- 
bours. 

" Here it would be tedious to relate all the freaks 
which Fortune, or rather the dice, played in this her 
temple. Mountains of gold were in a few momenta 
reduced to nothing at one part of the table, and rote 
as suddenly in another. The rich grew in a mo- 
ment poor, and the poor as suddenly became rich*; 
so that it seemed a philosopher could no where have 
so well instructed his pupils in the contempt of 
riches, at least he could no where have better in- 
culcated the uncertainty of their duration. 

" For my own part, after having considerably im- 
proved my small estate, I at last entirely demolished 
it. Mr. Watson too, after much variety of luck, rose 
from the table in some beat, and declared he had lost 
a cool hundred, and would play no longer. Then 
coming up to me, he asked me to return with him 
to the tavern ; but I positively refused, saying, I 
would not bring myself a second time into such a 
dilemma, and especially as he had lost all his money 
and was now in my own condition. * Pooh !' says 
he, ' I have just borrowed a couple of guineas of 
a friend, and one of them is at your service.' He 
immediately put one of them into my hand, and I 
no longer resisted his inclination. 

" I was at first a little shocked at returning to 
the same house whence we had departed in so un- 
handsome a manner ; but when the drawer, with 
very civil address, told us, ♦ he believed we had for- 
got to pay our reckoning,' I became perfectly easy, 
and very readily gave him a guinea, bid him pay 
himself, and acquiesced in the unjust charge which 
had been laid on my memory. 

" Mr. Watson now bespoke the most extravagant 
supper he could well think of; and though he had 
contented himself with simple claret before, nothing 
now but the most precious Burgundy would serve 
his purpose. 

" Our company was soon increased by the ad- 
dition of several gentlemen from the framing-table ; 
most of whom, as I afterwards found, came not to 
the tavern to drink, but in the way of business ; for 
the true gamesters pretended to be ill, and refused 



their glass, while they plied heartily two young fel- 
lows, who were to be afterwards pillaged, as indeed 
they were without mercy. Of this plunder I had 
the good fortune to be a sharer, though I was not 
yet let into the secret. 

" There was one remarkable accident attended 
this tavern play ; for the money by degrees totally 
disappeared; so that though at the beginning the 
table was half covered with gold, yet before the play 
ended, which it did not till the next day, being Sun- 
day, at noon, there was scarce a single guinea to be 
seen on the table ; and tliis was the stranger as every 
person present, except myself, declared he had lost ; 
and what was become of the money, unless the 
devil himself carried it away, is difficult to deter- 
mine." 

M Most certainly he did," says Partridge, " for 
evil spirits can carry away anything without being 
seen, though there were never so many folk in the 
room ; and I should not have been surprised if he 
had carried away all the company of a set of wicked 
wretches, who were at play in sermon-time. And 
I could tell you a true story, if I would, where the 
devil took a man out of bed from another man's 
wife, and carried him away through the keyhole of 
the door. I've seen the very house where it was 
done, and nobody hath lived in it these thirty 
years." 

Though Jones was a little offended by the im- 
pertinence of Partridge, he could not however avoid 
smiling at his simplicity. The stranger did the 
same, and then proceeded with his story, as will be 
seen in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER XIII. 
Ia which the foregoing itory t* I 

" My fellow-collegiate had now entered me in a 
new scene of life. I soon became acquainted with 
the whole fraternity of sharpers, and was let into 
their secrets ; I mean, into the knowledge of those 
gross cheats which are proper to impose upon the 
raw and unexperienced ; for there are some tricks 
of a finer kind, which are known only to a few of 
the gang, who are at the head of their profession ; a 
degree of honour beyond my expectation ; for drink, 
to which I was immoderately addicted, and the na- 
tural warmth of my passions, prevented me from 
arriving at any great success in an art which requires 
as much coolness as the most austere school of philo- 
sophy. 

" Mr. Watson, with whom I now lived in the 
closest amity, had unluckily the former failing to a 
very great excess ; so that instead of making a for- 
tune by his profession, as some others did, he was 
alternately rich and poor, and was often obliged to 
surrender to his cooler friends, over a bottle which 
they never tasted, that plunder that he had taken 
from culls at the public table. 

" However, we both made a shift to pick up an 
uncomfortable livelihood ; and for two years I con- 
tinued of the calling ; during which time I tasted all 
the varieties of fortune, sometimes flourishing in 
affluence, and at others being obliged to struggle 
with almost incredible difficulties. To-day wallow- 
ing in luxury, and to-morrow reduced to the coars- 
est and most homely fare. My fine clothes being 
often on my back in the evening, and at the pawn- 
shop the next morning. 

" One night, as I was returning pennyless from 
the gaming-table, I observed a very great disturb- 
ance, and a large mob gathered together in the 
street. As I was in no danger from pickpockets* 
I ventured into the crowd, where upon inquiry I 
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found that a man had been robbed and very ill used 
by tome ruffian*. The wounded man appeared very 
bloody, and seemed scarce able to support himself 
on his legs. As I had not therefore been deprived 
of my humanity by my present life and conversation, 
though they had left me very little of either honesty 
or shame, I immediately offered my assistance to the 
unhappy person, who thankfully accepted it, and, 
putting himself under my conduct, begged me to 
convey him to some tavern, where he might send 
for a surgeon, being as he said faint with loss of 
blood. He seemed indeed highly pleased at finding 
one who appeared in the dress of a gentleman ; for 
a» to all the rest of the company present, their out- 
side was such that he could not wisely place any 
confidence in them. 

" I took the poor man by the arm, and led him 
to the tavern where we kept our rendezvous, an it 
happened to be the nearest at hand. A surgeon 
happening luckily to be in the house, immediately 
attended, and applied himself to dressing his wounds, 
which I had the pleasure to hear were not likely to 
be mortal. 

" The surgeon having very expeditiously and 
dexterously finished his business, began to inquire 
in what part of the town the wounded man lodged ; 
who answered, * That he was como to town that 
very morning ; that his horse was at an inn in 
Piccadilly, and that he had no other lodging, and 
very little or no acquaintance in town.' 

"This surgeon, whose name I have forgot, 
though I remember it began with an R, had the 
first character in his profession, and was serjeant- 
surgeon to the king. He had moreover many good 
qualities, and was a very generous good-natured 
man, and ready to do any service to his fellow- 
creatures. He offered his patient the use of his 
chariot to carry him to his inn, and at the same 
time whispered in his car, « That if he wanted any 
money, he would furnish him.' 

" The poor man was not now capable of return- 
ing thanks for this generous offer ; for having had 
his eyes for some time steadfastly on me, he threw 
himself back in his chair, crying, • Oh, my son ! my 
son !' and then fainted away. 

" Many of the people present imagined this ac- 
cident had happened through his loss of blood ; but 
I, who at the same time began to recollect the fea- 
tures of my father, was now confirmed in my suspi- 
cion, and satisfied that it was he himself who ap- 
peared before me. 1 presently ran to him, raised 
him in my arms, and kissed his cold lips with the 
utmost eagerness. Here I must draw a curtain 
oyer a scene which I cannot describe ; for though I 
did not lose my being, as my father for awhile did, 
my senses were however so overpowered with af- 
fright and surprise, that I am a stranger to what 
paused during some minutes, and indeed till my 
father had again recovered from his swoon, and 1 
found myself in his arms, both tenderly embracing 
each other, while the tears trickled apace down the 
cheeks of each of us. 

Most of those present seemed affected by this 
scene, which we, who might be considered as the 
artors in it, were desirous of removing from the 
eyes of all spectators as fast as we could ; my father 
therefore accepted the kind offer of the surgeon's 
chariot, and I attended him in it to his inn. 

" When we were alone together, he gently up- 
braided mc with having neglected to write to him 
during so long a time, but entirely omitted the 
mention of that crime which had occasioned it. He 
then informed mc of my mother's death, r»nd insisted 
on my returning home with him, saying, • That he | 



I bad long suffered the greatest anxiety on my ac- 
count ; that he knew not whether he had most 
feared my death or wished it, since he had so many 
more dreadful apprehensions for me. At last he 
said, a neighbouring gentleman, who had just re- 
covered a son from the same place, informed him 
where I was ; and that to reclaim me from this 
course of life was the sole cause of his journey to 
London.' He thanked Heaven he had succeeded 
so far as to find me out by means of an accident 
which had like to have proved fatal to him ; and had 
the pleasure to think he partly owed his preservation 
to my humanity, with which he professed himself to 
be more delighted than he should have been with 
my filial piety, if I had known that the object of all 
my care was my own father. 

" Vice had not so depraved my heart as to excite 
in it an insensibility of so much paternal affection, 
though so unworthily bestowed. I presently pro- 
mised to obey his commands in my return home 
with him, as soon as he was able to travel, which 
indeed he was in a very few days, by the assistance 
of that excellent surgeon who had undertaken his 
cure. 

" The day preceding my father's journey (before 
which time I scarce ever left him), I went to take 
my leave of some of my most intimate acquaintance, 
particularly of Mr. Watson, who dissuaded me from 
burying myself, as he called it, out of a simple com- 
pliance with the fond desires of a foolish old fellow. 
Such solicitations, however, had no effect, and I 
once more saw my own home. My father now 
greatly solicited me to think of marriage ; but my 
inclinations were utterly averse to any such thoughts. 
I had tasted of love already, and perhaps you know 
the extravagant excesses of that most tender and 

most violent passion." Here the old gentleman 

paused, and looked earnestly at Jones ; whose coun- 
tenance, within a minute's space, displayed the ex- 
tremities of both red and white. Upon which the 
old man, without making any observations, renewed 
his narrative. 

" Being now provided with all the necessaries of 
life, I betook myself once again to study, and that 
with a more inordinate application than I had ever 
done formerly. The books which now employed 
my time solely were those, as well ancient as 
modern, which treat of true philosophy, a word 
which is by many thought to be the subject only of 
farce and ridicule. I now read over the works of 
Aristotle and Plato, with the rest of those inestimable 
treasures which ancient Greece had bequeathed to 
the world. 

" These authors, though they instructed me in no 
science by which men may promise to themselves to 
acquire the least riches or worldly power, taught 
me, however, the art of despising the highest ac- 
quisitions of both. They elevate the mind, and steel 
and harden it against the capricious invasions of 
fortune. They not only instruct in the knowledge 
of Wisdom, but confirm men in her habits, and de- 
monstrate plainly, that this must be our guide, if 
we propose ever to arrive at the greatest worldly 
happiness, or to defend ourselves, with any tolerable 
security, against the misery which everywhere sur- 
rounds and invests us. 

" To this I added another study, compared to 
which, all the philosophy taught by the wisest hea- 
thens is Utile better than a dream, and is indeed as 
full of vanity as the silliest jester ever pleased to 
represent it. This is that divine wisdom which is 
alone to be found in the Holy Scriptures ; for they 
impart to us the knowledge aud assurance >f things 
much more worthy our attention than all which 
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thii world can offer to our acceptance ; of tilings 
which Heaven itself hath condescended to reveal to 
ua, and to the smallest knowledge of which U»e 
highest human wit unassisted could never ascend. 
I began now to think all the time I had spent with 
the best heathen writers was little more than labour 
lost : for, however pleasant and delightful their 
lessons may be, or however adequate to the right 
regulation of our conduct with respect to this 
world only; yet, when compared with the glory 
revealed iu Scripture, th#.r highest documents will 
appear as trifling, and of as little consequence, as 
the rules by which children regulate their childish 
little games and pastimes. True it is, that philosophy 
makes us wiser, but Christianity makes us better 
men. Philosophy elevates and steels the mind, 
Christianity softens and sweetens it. The former 
makes us the objects of human admiration, the latter 
of divine love. That insures us a temporal, but this 
an eternal happiness. — But I am afraid 1 tire you 
with my rhapsody." 

* Not at all," cries Partridge ; " Lud forbid we 
should be tired with good things !" 

" I had spent," continued tiie stranger, " about 
four years in the most delightful manner to myself, 
totally given up to contemplation, and entirely un- 
embarrassed with the affairs of the world, when I 
lost the best of fathers, and one whom I bo entirely 
tared, that my grief at his loss exceeds all descrip- 
tion. I now abandoned my books, and gave myself 
up for a whole month to the effects of melancholy 
and despair. Time, however, the best physician of 
the mind, at length brought me relief." — *« Ay, ay; 
Tempus edax rerum," said Partridge. — " I then," 
continued the stranger, " betook myself again to 
my former studies, which I may say perfected my 
cure ; for philosophy and religion may be called 
the exercises of the mind, and when this is disor- 
dered, they are as wholesome as exercise can be to 
a distempered body. They do indeed produce simi- 
lar effects with exercise ; for they strengthen and 
confirm the mind, till man becomes, in the noble 
■train of Horace — 

Fvrtu, et in leipto totui tirtt atque rota»«°«f. 
Ettemi u quid vnleat per Utre montn; 

Here Jonet smiled at some conceit which intruded 
itself into his imagination ; but the stranger, I be- 
lieve, perceived it not, and proceeded thus: — 

" My circumstances were now greatly altered by 
the death of that best of men ; for my brother, who 
was now become master of the house, differed so 
widely from me in his inclinations, and our pursuits 
in life had been so very various, that we were the 
worst of company to each other : but what made 
our living together still more disagreeable, was the 
little harmony which could subsist between the few 
who resorted to me, and the numerous train of 
sportsmen who often attended my brother from the 
field to the table ; for such fellows, besides the noise 
and nonsense with which they persecute the ears of 
sober men, endeavour always to attack them with 
affront and contempt. This was so much the case, 
that neither I myself, nor my friends, could ever ait 
down to a meal with them without being treated 
with derision, because we were unacquainted with 
the phrases of sportsmen. For men of true learn- 
ing, and almost universal knowledge, always com- 
panionate the ignorance of others ; but fellows who 
" in tome little, low, contemptible art, are always 

i in himself, who on himself relies, 
Pnluh'd and round, who runs his proper 



certain to despise those who are unacquainted wltk 
that art. 

" In short, we soon separated, and I went, by the 
advict of a physician, to drink the Bath waters; 
for my violent affliction, added to a sedentary life, 
had thrown me into a kind of paralytic disorder, for 
which those waters are accounted an almost certain 
cure. The second day after my arrival, as I was 
walking by the river, the sun shone so intensely hot 
(though it was early in the year), that I retired to 
the shelter of some willows, and sat down by the 
river side. Here I had not been seated long before 
I heard a person on the other side of the willow* 
sighing and bemoaning himself bitterly. On a sud- 
den, having uttered a most impious oath, he cried, 
' I am resolved to bear it no longer,' and directly 
threw himself into the water. I immediately started, 
and ran towards the place, calling at the same time 
as loudly as I could for assistance. An angler 
happened luckily to be a fishing a little below me, 
though Bome very high sedge had hid him from my 
sight. He immediately came up, and both of us 
together, not without some hazard of our lives, drew 
the body to the shore. At first we perceived no 
sign of life remaining; but having held the body 
up by the heels (for we soon had assistance enough), 
it discharged a vast quantity of water at the mouth, 
and at length began to discover «orae symptoms of 
breathing, and a little afterwards to move both its 
hands and its legs. 

** An apothecary, who happened to be present 
among others, advised that the body, which seemed 
now to have pretty well emptied itself of water, and 
which began to have many convulsive motions, should 
be directly taken up, and carried into a warm bed. 
This was accordingly performed, the apothecary and 
myself attending. 

" As we were going towards an inn, for we knew 
not the man's lodgings, luckily a woman met us, 
who, after rome violent screaming, told us that the 
gentleman lodged at her house. 

" When I had seen the roan safely deposited 
there, I left him to the care of the apothecary ; who, 
I suppose, used all the right methods with him, for 
the next morning I heard he had perfectly recovered 
his senses. 

" I then went to visit him, intending to search out, 
as well as I could, the cause of his having attempted 
so desperate an act, and to prevent, as far as I was 
able, his pursuing such wicked intentions for the 
future. I was no sooner admitted into his chamber, 
than we both instantly knew each other ; for who 
should this person be, but my good friend Mr. 
Watson ! Here I will not trouble you with what 
passed at our first interview ; for I would avoid 
prolixity as much as possible." — " Pray let us hear 
all," cries Partridge ; «« I want mightily to know 
what brought him to Bath." 

** You shall hear every thing material," answer- 
ed the stranger ; and then proceeded to relate what 
we shall proceed to write, after we have given a 
short breathing-time to both ourselves and the 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

In which the Man of the HiU conclude* his history. 

** Mb. Watbon," continued the stranger, very 
freely acquainted me, that the unhappy situation of 
his circumstances, occasioned by a tide of ill luck, 
had in a manner forced him to a resolution of de- 
stroying himself. 

*• I now began to argue very seriously with him, 
in opposition to this heathenish, or indeed diabolical, 
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principle ut tne lawfulness of self-murder ; and said 
every thing which occurred to me on the subject ; 
but, to my great concern, it seemed to hate very 
little effect on him. He seemed not at ail to repent of 
what he had done, and gave me reason to fear he 
would soon make a second attempt of the like hor- 
rible kind. 

" When I had finished my discourse, instead of 
endeavouring to answer my arguments, he looked 
me steadfastly in the face, and with a smile said, 

• You are strangely altered, my good friend, since I 
remember you. I question whether any of your 
bishops could make a better argument against suicide 
than you have entertained me with ; but unless you 
can find somebody who will lend me a cool hundred, 
I must either hang, or drown, or starve ; and, in my 
opinion, the last death is the most terrible of the 
three.' 

" I answered him very gravely, that I was indeed 
altered since I had seen him last. That I had found 
leisure to look into my follies, and to repent of them. 
I then advised him to pursue the same steps ; and at 
last concluded with an assurance that I myself would 
lend him a hundred pound, if it would be of any 
service to his affairs, and he would not put it into 
the power of a die to deprive him of it. 

" Mr. Watson, who seemed almost composed in 
slumber by the former part of my discourse, was 
roused by the latter. He seised my hand eagerly, 

Sve me a thousand thanks, and declared I was a 
end indeed ; adding, that he hoped I had a better 
opinion of him than to imagine he had profited so 
Utile by experience, as to put any confidence in those 
damned dice which had so often deceived him. 

* No, no,' cries he ; ' let me but once handsomely 
be set up again, and if ever Fortune makes a 
broken merchant of me afterwards, I will forgive 
her.' 

** I very well understood the language of setting 
up, and broken merchant. I therefore said to him, 
with a very grave face, Mr. Watson, you must en- 
deavour to find out some business or employment, 
by which you may procure yourself a livelihood ; 
and I promise you, could I see any probability of 
being repaid hereafter, I would advance a much 
larger sum than what you have mentioned, to equip 
you in any fair and honourable calling ; but as to 
gaming, besides the baseness and wickedness of 
making it a profession, you are really, to my own 
knowledge, unfit for it, and it will end in your cer- 
tain ruin. 

" 1 Why now, that's strange,' answered he ; • neither 
you, nor any of my friends, would ever allow me to 
know any thing of the matter, and yet I believe I 
am as good a hand at every game as any of you all ; 
and I heartily wish I was to play with you only for 
your whole fortune : I should desire no better sport, 
and I would let you name your own game into the 
bargain : but come, my dear boy, have you the hun- 
dred in your pocket V 

" I answered I had only a bill of 50/., which I 
delivered him, and promised to briug him the rest 
next morning ; and after giving him a little more 
advice, took my leave. 

" I was indeed better than my word ; for I re- 
turned to him that very afternoon. When I entered 
the room. I found him sitting up in his bed at cards 
with a notorious gamester. This sight, you will 
imagine, shocked me not a little ; to which I may 
add the mortification of seeing my bill delivered by 
him to his antagonist, and thirty guineas only given 
in exchange for it. 

"The other gamester presently quitted the room. 



and then Watson declared he wts ashamed to see 
me ; • but,* says he, 1 I find luck runs so damnably 
against me, that I will resolve to leave off play for 
ever. I have thought of the kind proposal you made 
me ever since, and I promise you there shall be no 
fault in me, if I do not put it into execution.' 

11 Though I had no great faith in his promises, I 
produced him the remainder of the hundred in con- 
sequence of my own ; for which he gave me a note, 
which was all I ever expected to see in return for 
my money. 

" We were prevented from any further discourse 
at present by the arrival of the apothecary; who, 
with much joy in his countenance, and without even 
asking his patient how he did, proclaimed there wae 
great news arrived in a letter to himself, which he 
said would shortly be public, 1 That the duke of 
Monmouth was landed in the west with a vast army 
of Dutch ; and that another vast fleet hovered over 
the coast of Norfolk, and was to make a descent there, 
in order to favour the duke's enterprise with a di- 
version on that side.' 

" This apothecary was one of the greatest politi- 
cians of his time. He was more delighted with the 
most paltry packet, than with the best patient,' and 
the highest joy he was capable of, he received from 
having a piece of news in his possession an hour or 
two sooner than any other person in the town. His 
advices, however, were seldom authentic; for he 
would swallow almost any thing as a truth, — a 
humour which many made use of to impose upon 
him. 

" Thus it happened with what he at present com- 
municated ; for it was known within a short time 
afterwards that (he duke was really landed, but that 
his army consisted only of a few attendants ; and as 
to the diversion in Norfolk, it was entirely false. 

"The apothecary staid no longer in the room 
than while he acquainted us with his news ; and 
then, without saying a syllable to his patient on 
any other subject, departed to spread his advicea all 
over the town. 

" Events of this nature in the public are generally 
apt to eclipse all private concerns. Our discourse 
therefore now became entirely political. For my 
own part, I had been for some time very seriously 
affected with the danger to which the protcstant re- 
ligion was so visibly exposed under a popish prince, 
and thought the apprehension of it alone sufficient 
to justify that insurrection ; for no real security can 
ever be found against the persecuting spirit of popery, 
when armed with power, except the depriving it of 
that power, as woful experience presently showed. 
You know how king James behaved after getting 
the better of this attempt ; how little he valued either 
his royal word, or coronation-oath, or the liberties 
and rights of his people. But all had not the sense 
to foresee this at first ; and therefore the duke of 
Monmouth was weakly supported ; yet all could feel 
when the evil came upon them ; and therefore all 
united, at last, to drive out that king, against whose 
exclusion a great party among us had so warmly 
contended during the reign of his brother, and for 
whom they now fought with such seal and affection." 

" What you say," interrupted Jones, M is very 
true ; and it has often struck me, as the most won- 
derful thing I ever read of in history, that so soon 
after this convincing experience which brought our 
whole nation to join so unanimously in expelling 
king James, for the preservation of our religion 
and liberties, there should be a party among us mad 
enough to desire the placing his family again on 
the throne " " You are not in earnesl !" answered 
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the old man ; " there can be no tuch party. Ab 
bad an opinion aa I have of mankind, I cannot be- 
lieve them infatuated to such a degree. There may 
be some hot-headed papists led by their priests to 
engage in thin desperate cause, and think it a holy 
war ; but that protestants, that are members of the 
Church of England, should be such apostates, such 
fehs de te, I cannot believe it ; no, no, young man, 
unacquainted as I am with what has passed in the 
world for the last thirty years, I cannot be so im- 
posed upon as to credit so foolish a tale ; but I see 
you have a mind to sport with my ignorance." — 
" Can it be possible," replied Jones, that you have 
lived so much out of the world as not to know that 
during that time there have been two rebellions in fa- 
vour of the son of king James, one of which is now 
actually raging in the very heart of the kingdom." 
At these words the old gentleman started up, and, 
in a most solemn tone of voice, conjured Jones by 
his Maker to tell him if what he said was really 
true ; which the other solemnly affirming, he walked 
several turns about the room in a profound silence, 
then cried, then laughed, and at last fell down on 
his knees, and blessed God, in a loud thanksgiving 
prayer, for having delivered him from all society 
with human nature, which could be capable of such 
monstrous extravagancies. After which, being re- 
minded by Jones that he had broke off his story, he 
resumed it again in this manner: — 

" As mankind, in the days I was speaking of, 
were not yet arrived at that pitch of madness which 
I find they are capable of now, and which, to be 
sure, I have only escaped by living alone, and at a 
distance from the contagion, there was a consider- 
able rising in favour of Monmouth; and my prin- 
ciples strongly inclining me to take the same part, 
I determined to join him ; and Mr. Watson, from 
different motives concurring in the same resolution 
(for the spirit of a gamester will carry a man as far 
upon such an occasion as the spirit of patriotism), 
we soon provided ourselves with all necessaries, and 
went to the duke at Bridgewater. 

" The unfortunate event of this enterprise, you 
are, I conclude, as well acquainted with as myself. 
I escaped, together with Mr. Watson, from the battle 
at Sedgemoor, in which action I received a slight 
wound. We rode nearly forty miles together on the 
Exeter road, and then abandoned our hones, scram- 
bled as well as we could through the fields and 
by-roads, till we arrived at a little wild hut on a 
common, where a poor old woman took all the care 
of us she could, and dressed my wound with salve, 
which quickly healed it." 

" Pray, sir, where was the wound?" says Par- 
tridge. The stranger satisfied him it wan in his arm, 
and then continued his narrative. " Here, sir," 
said he, " Mr. Watson left me the next morning, 
in order, as he pretendpd, to get us some provision 
from the town of Collumpton ; but— can I relate it, 
or can you believe it 1 — this Mr. Watson, this friend, 
this base, barbarous, treacherous villain, betrayed 
me to a party of horse belonging to king James, and 
at his return delivered me into their hands. 

*« The soldiers, being six in number, had now 
■eiied me, and were conducting me to Taunton 
gaol ; but neither my present situation, nor the ap- 
prehensions of what might happen to me, were 
half so irksome to my mind as the company of my 
false friend, who, having surrendered himself, was 
likewise considered as a prisoner, though he was 
better treated, as being to make his peace at my ex- 
pense. He at first endeavoured to excuse his 
treachery ; hut when he received nothing but Bcorn 
and upbraiding from me, he soon changed his note 



abused me as the most atrocious and malicious: 
rebel, and laid all his own guilt to my charge, who, 
as he declared, had solicited, and even threatened 
him, to make him take up arms against his g-aciou* 
aa well as lawful sovereign. 

" This false evidence (for in reality he had been 
much the forwarder of the two) stung me to the 
quick, and raised an indignation scarce conceivable 
by those who have not felt it. However, fortune at 
length took pity on mc ; for as we were got a little 
beyond Wellington, in a narrow lane, my guards 
received a false alarm, that near fifty of the enemy 
were at hand ; upon which they shifted for them- 
selves, and left mc and my betrayer to do the same. 
That villain immediately ran from me, and I am 
glad he did, or I should have certainly endeavoured, 
though I had no arms, to have executed vengeance 
on his baseness. 

u I was now once more at liberty ; and immedi- 
ately withdrawing from the highway into the fields, 
I travelled on, scarce knowing which way I went, 
and making it my chief care to avoid all public roads 
and all towns — nay, even the most homely houses ; 
for I imagined every human cresture whom I saw 
desirous of betraying me. 

" At last, after rambling several days about the 
country, during which the fields afforded me the 
same bed and the same food which nature bestows 
on our savage brothers of the creation, I at length 
arrived at this place, where the solitude and wild- 
ness of the country invited me to fix my abode. 
The first person with whom I took up my habita- 
tion was the mother of this old woman, with whom 
I remained concealed till the news of the glorious 
revolution put an end to all my apprehensions of 
danger, and gave me an opportunity of once more 
visiting my own home, and of inquiring a little into 
my affairs, which I soon settled as agreeably to my 
brother as to myself ; having resigned everything 
to him, for which he paid me the sum of a thousand 
pounds, and settled on me an annuity for life. 

« His behaviour in this last instance, as in all 
others, was selfish and ungenerous. I could not 
look on him as my friend, nor indeed did he desire 
that I should ; so I presently took my leave of him, 
as well as of my other acquaintance ; and from that 
day to this, my history is little better than a blank." 

And is it possible, sir," said Jones, *' that you 
can have resided here from that day to this!" — " O 
no, sir," answered the gentleman ; " I have been a 
great traveller, and there are few parts of Europe 
with which I am not acquainted."—" I have not, 
sir," cried Jones, " the assurance to ask it of you 
now ; indeed it would be cruel, after so much breath 
as you have already spent : but you will give me 
leave to wish for some further opportunity of hear- 
ing the excellent observations which a man of your 
sense and knowledge of the world must have made 
in so long a course of travels." — " Indeed, young 
gentleman," answered the stranger, '« I will endea- 
vour to satisfy your curiosity on this head likewUe, 
as far as I am able." Jones attempted fresh apolo- 
gies, but was prevented ; and while he and Par- 
tridge sat with greedy and impatient ears, the stranger 
proceeded as in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER XV. 

A brief hUtocv of Euron*: «n«l a rurions discourse bctwers 
Sir. Jour* a..d die Man of the RUt 

" In Italy the landlords are very silent. In France 
they arc more talkative, but yet civil. In Germany 
and Holland they are generally very impertinent. 
And as for their honesty, 1 believe it is pretty equal 
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IB til thoM countrios. The laquais a louangt are 
»ure to lose no opportunity of cheating jou ; and as 
for the postilions, I think they are pretty much alike 
all the world over. These, air, are the observations 
on men which I made in my travels ; for these were 
the only men I ever conversed with. My design, 
when 1 went abroad, was to divert myself by seeing 
the wondrous variety of prospects, beasts, birds, 
tishes, insects, and vegetables, with which God has 
been pleased to enrich the several parts of this globe ; 
a Tariety which, as it must give great pleasure to a 
contemplative beholder, so doth it admirably display 
the power, and wisdom, and goodness of the Creator. 
Indeed, to say the truth, there is but one work in 
his whole creation that doth him any dishonour, and 
with that I have long since avoided holding any 
conversation." 

" You will pardon me," cries Jones ; «* but I 
have always imagined that there is in this very work 
you mention as great variety as in all the rest ; for, 
besides the difference of inclination, customs and 
climates have, I am told, introduced the utmost 
diversity into human nature." 

« Very little indeed," answered the other : « those 
who travel in order to acquaint themselves with the 
different manners of men might spare themselves 
much pains by going to a carnival at Venice ; for 
there they will see at once all which they can dis- 
cover in the several courts of Europe. The some 
hypocrisy, the same fraud ; in short, the same follies 
and vices dressed in different habits. In Spain, 
these are equipped with much gravity ; and in Italy, 
with vast splendour. In France, a knave is dressed 
like a fop ; and in the northern countries, like a 
sloven. But human nature is everywhere the same, 
everywhere the object of detestation and scorn. 

M As for my own part, I passed through all these 
nations as you perhaps may have done through a 
crowd at a show, — jostling to get by them, holding 
my nose with one hand, and defending my pockets 
with the other, without speaking a word to any of 
them, while I was pressing on to see what I wanted 
to see ; which, however eutcrtaining it might be in 
itself, scarce made me amends for the trouble the 
company gave me." 

" Did not you find some of the nations among 
which you travelled less troublesome to you than 
others V said Jones. " O yes," replied the old man : 
" the Turks were much more tolerable to me than 
the Christians ; for they are men of profound taci- 
turnity, and nerer disturb a stranger with questions. 
Now and then indeed they bestow a short curse 
upon him, or spit in his face as he walks the streets, 
but then they have done with him ; and a man may 
live an age in their country without hearing a dozen 
words from them. But of all the people I ever saw, 
heaven defend me from the French ! With their 
damned prate and civilities, and doing the honour 
of their nation to strangers (as they are pleased to 
call it), but indeed setting forth their own vanity ; 
they arc so troublesome, that I had infinitely rather 
pass my life with the Hottentots than set my foot 
in Paris again. They arc nasty people, but their 
nastiness is mostly without; whereas, in France, 
and some other nations that I won't name, it is all 
within, and makes them stink much more to my 
reason than that of Hottentots docs to my nose. 

" Thus, sir, I have ended the history of my life ; 
for as to all that series of years during which I have 
lived retired here, it affords no variety to entertain 
you, and may be almost considered as one day. The 
retirement has been to complete, that I could hardly 
have enjoyed a more absolute solitude in the deserts 
of the Thebais than here in the midat of this popu- 



i lous kingdom. As I have no estate. I am plagued 
with no tenants or stewards : my annuity is paid me 
pretty regularly, as indeed it ought to be ; for it is 
much less than what I might have expected in re- 
turn for what I gave up. Visits I admit none ; and 
the old woman who keeps my house knows that her 
place entirely depends upon her saving me all the 
trouble of buying the things that I want, keeping 
off all solicitation or business from me, and holding 
her tongue whenever I am within hearing. As my 
walks are all by night, I am pretty secure in this 
wild unfrequented place from meeting any company. 
Some few persons I have met by chance, and sent 
them home heartily frightened, as from the oddness 
of my dress and figure they took me for a ghost or a 
hobgoblin. But what has happened to-night shows 
that even here I cannot be safe from the villany of 
men ; for without your assistance I had not only 
been robbed, Dut very probably murdered." 

Jones thanked the stranger for the trouble he had 
taken in relating his story, and then expressed some 
wonder how he could possibly endure a life of such 
solitude ; " in which," says he, " you may well com- 
plain of the want of variety. Indeed I am astonished 
how you have filled up, or rather killed, so much of 
your time." 

" I am not at all surprised," answered the other, 
" that to one whose affections and thoughts are fixed 
on the world my hours should appear to have wanted 
employment in this place : but there is one single 
act, for which the whole life of man is infinitely too 
short : what time can suffice for the contemplation 
and worship of that glorious, immortal, and eternal 
Being, among the works of whose stupendous crea- 
tion not only this globe, but even those numberless 
luminaries which we may here behold spangling all 
the sky, though they should many of them be suns 
lighting different systems of worlds, may possibly 
appear but as a few atoms opposed to the whole 
earth which we inhabit 1 Can a man who by divine 
meditations is admitted as it were into the conversa- 
tion of this ineffable, incomprehensible Majesty, 
think days, or years, or ages, too long for the conti- 
nuance of so ravishing an honour 1 Shall the trifling 
amusements, the palling pleasures, the silly business 
of the world, roll away our hours too swiftly from 
us ; and shall the pace of time seem sluggish to a 
mind exercised in studies so high, so important, and 
so glorious 1 As no time is sufficient, so no place is 
improper, for this great concern. Ou what object 
can we cast our eyes which may not inspire us with 
ideas of his power, of his wisdom, and of his good- 
ness 1 It is not necessary that the rising sun should 
dart his fiery glories over the eastern horizon ; nor 
that the boisterous winds should rush from their 
caverns, and shake the lofty forest ; nor that the 
opening clouds should pour their deluges on the 
plains : it is not necessary, I say, that any of these 
should proclaim his majesty : there is not an infect, 
not a vegetable, of so low an order in the creation 
as not to be honoured with bearing marks of the 
attributes of its great Creator ; marks not only of his 
power, but of his wisdom and goodness. Man alone, 
the king of this globe, the last and greatest work of 
the Supreme Being, below the sun ; man alone hath 
basely dishonoured his own nature ; and by dis- 
honesty, cruelty, ingratitude, and treachery, hath 
called his Maker's goodness in question, by puzzling 
us to account how a benevolent being should form 
so foolish and so vile an animal. Y'et this is the 
being from whose conversation you think, I suppose, 
that I have been unfortunately restrained, and with- 
out whose blessed society, life, In your opinion, 
must be tedious and insipid." 
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u In the former part of what you said," replied 
Jones, " I most heartily and readily concur; but I 
believe, as well as hope, that the abhorrence which 
you express for mankind in the conclusion, is much 
too general. Indeed, you here fall into an error, 
which in my little experience I hare obscnred to 
be a very common one, by taking the character 
of maukind from the worst and basest among them ; 
whereas, indeed, as an excellent writer observes, 
nothing should be esteemed as characteristical of a 
species, but what is to be found among the best and 
most perfect individuals of that species. This 
error, I believe, is generally committed by those 
who from want of proper caution in the choice of 
their friends and acquaintance, have suffered inju- 
ries from bad and worthless men ; two or three in- 
stances of which are very unjustly charged on all 
human nature." 

" I think I had experience enough of it," answered 
the other : " my first mistress and my first friend 
betrayed me in the basest manner, and in matters 
which threatened to be the worst of consequences, 
—even to bring me to a shameful death." 

" But you will pardon me," cries Jones, «• if I de- 
sire you to reflect who that mistress and who that 
friend were. What better, my good sir, could be 
expected in love derived from the stews, or in 
friendship first produced and nourished at the 
gaming-table 1 To take the characters of women 
from the former instance, or of men from the latter, 
would be as unjust as to assert that air is a nauseous 
and unwholesome element, because we find it so in 
a jakes. I hare lived but a short time in the world, 
and yet have known men worthy of the highest 
friendship, and women of the highest love." 

" Alas ! young man," answered the stranger, " you 
have lived, you confess, but a very short time in the 
world : I was somewhat older than you when I was 
of the same opinion." 

" You might have remained so still," replied 
Jones, if you had not been unfortunate, I will ven- 
ture to say incautious, in the placing your affections. 
If there was, indeed, much more wickedness in the 
world than there is, it would not prove such general 
assertions against human nature, since much of this 
arrives by mere accident, and many a man who 
commits evil is not totally bad and corrupt in his 
heart. In truth, none seem to have any title to as- 
sert human nature to be necessarily and universally 
evil, but those whose own minds afford them one 
instance of this natural depravity ; which is not, I 
ara convinced, your case." 

u And such," said the stranger, " will be always 
the most backward to assert any such thing. 
Knaves will no more endeavour to persuade us of 
the baseness of mankind, than a highwayman will 
inform you that there are thieves on the road. This 
would, indeed, be a method to put you on your 
guard, and to defeat their own purposes. For which 
reason, though knaves, as I remember, are very apt 
to abuse particular persons, yet they never cast any 
reflection on human nature in general." The old 
gentleman spoke this so warmly, that as Jones de- 
spaired of making a convert, and was unwilling to 
offend, he returned no answer. 

The day now began to send forth its first streams 
of light, when Jones made an apology to the stranger 
for having staid so long, and perhaps detained him 
from his rest. The stranger answered, " He never 
wanted rest les* than at present ; for that day and 
night were indifferent seasons to him ; and that he 
commonly made use of the former for the time of 
his repose, and of the latter for his walks and lucu- 
brations. However." said he, « it is now a most 



lovely morning, and if you can bear any longer to 
be without your own rest or food, I will gladly en- 
tertain you with the sight of some very fine pros- 
pects which I believe you have not yet seen." 

Jones very readily embraced this offer, and they 
immediately set forward together from the cottage. 
As for Partridge, he had fallen into a profound re- 
pose just as the stranger had finished his story ; for 
his curiosity was satisfied, and the subsequent dis- 
course was not forcible enough in its operation to 
conjure down the charms of sleep. Jones therefore 
left him to enjoy his nap ; and as the reader may 
perhaps be at this season glad of the same favour, 
we will here put an end to the eighth book of our 
history. 



BOOK IX. 

CONTAININO TWELVE HOURS. 

CHAPTER I. 

Of thost who lawfully may. sod of those who may not, writ* 
»uch historic* as thU- 

Amono other good uses for which I have thought 
proper to institute these several introductory chap- 
ters, I have considered them as a kind of mark or 
stamp, which may hereafter enable a very indifferent 
reader to distinguish what is true and genuine in 
this historic kind of writing, from what is false and 
counterfeit. Indeed, it seems likely that some such 
mark may shortly become necessary, since the fa- 
vourable reception which two or three authors have 
lately procured for their works of this nature from 
the public, will probably serve as an encouragement 
to many others to undertake the like. Thus a swarm 
of foolish novels aud monstrous romances will be 
produced, either to the great impoverishing of book- 
sellers, or to the great loss of time and depravation 
of morals in the reader ; nay, often to the spreading 
of scandal and calumny, and to the prejudice of the 
characters of many worthy and honest people. 

I question not but the ingenious author of the 
Spectator was principally induced to prefix Greek 
and Latin mottos to every paper, from the same 
consideration of guarding against the pursuit of 
those scribblers, who having no talents of a writer 
but what is taught by the writing-master, are yet 
not more afraid nor ashamed to assume the same titles 
with the greatest genius, than their good brother in 
the fable was of braying in the lion's skin. 

By the device therefore of his motto, it became 
impracticable for any man to presume to imitate 
the Spectators, without understanding at least one 
sentence in the learned languages. In the same 
manner I have now secured myself from the imita • 
tion of those who are utterly incapable of any de- 
gree of reflection, and whose learning is not equal 
to an essay. 

I would not be here understood to insinuate, that 
the greatest merit of such historical productions can 
ever lie in these introductory chapters; but, in fact, 
those parts which contain mere narrative only, 
afford much more encouragement to the pen of an 
imitator, than those which are composed of observa- 
tion and reflection. Here I mean such imitators as 
Rowe was of Shakspeare, or as Horace hints some 
of the Romans were of Cato, by bare feet and sour 
faces. 

To invent good stories, and to tell them we.l. are 
possibly very rare talents, and yet I have observed 
few persons who have scrupled to aim at both ; and 
if we examine the romances and novels with which 
the world abounds, I think we may fairly conclude, 
that most of the authors would not have attempted 
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to show their teeth (if the expression may be al- 
lowed me) in any other way of writing ; nor could 
indeeil have strung together a doien sentences on 
any other subject whatever. Scribimu* indocti doc- 
tique pusaitn,* may be more truly said of the histo- 
rian and biographer, than of any other species of 
writing ; for all the arts and sciences (even criticism 
itself) require some little degree of learning and 
knowledge. Poetry, indeed, may perhaps be thought 
an exception ; but then it demands numbers, or 
something like numbers ; whereas, to the composi- 
tion of no%els and romances, nothing is necessary 
but paper, pens, and ink, with the manual capacity 
of using them. This I conceive, their productions 
show to be the opinion of the authors themselves ; 
and this must be the opinion of their readers, if in- 
deed there be any such. 

Hence we are to derive that universal contempt 
which the world, who always denominate the whole 
from the majority, have cast on all historical writers 
who do not draw their materials from records. 
And it is the apprehension of this contempt that 
hath made us so cautiously avoid the term romance, 
a name with which we might otherwise have been 
well enough contented. Though, as we have good 
authority for all our characters, no less indeed than 
the vast authentic doomsday-book of nature, as is 
elsewhere hinted, our labours have sufficient title to 
the name of history. Certainly they deserve some 
distinction from these works, which one of the 
wittiest of men regarded only as proceeding from a 
pruritus, or indeed rather from a looseness of the brain. 

But besides the dishonour which is thus cast on 
one of the most useful as well as entertaining of 
all kinds of writing, there is ju9t reason to appre- 
hend, that by encouraging such authors we shall 
propagate much dishonour of another kind ; I mean 
to the characters of many good and valuable mem- 
bers of society ; for the dullest writers, no more than 
the dullest companions, are always inoffensive. 
They have both enough of language to be indecent 
and abusive. And surely if the opinion just above 
cited be true, we cannot wonder that works so nastily 
derived should be nasty themselves, or have a ten- 
dency to make others so. 

To prevent therefore, for the future, such intem- 
perate abuses of leisure, of letters, and of the liberty 
of the press, especially as the world seems at present 
to be more than usually threatened with them, I 
shall here venture to mention some qualifications, 
every one of which are in a pretty high degree ne- 
cessary to this order of historians. 

The first is, genius, without a full vein of which 
no study, says Horace, can avail us. By genius I 
would understand that power or rather those powers 
of the mind, which arc capable of penetrating into 
all things within our reach and knowledge, and of 
distinguishing their essential differences. These arc 
no other than invention and judgment ; and they 
are both called by the collective name of genius, as 
they are of those gifts of nature which we bring with 
us into the world. Concerning each of which many 
oeein to have fallen into very great errors ; for by 
invention, I believe, is generally understood a crea- 
tive faculty, which would indeed prove most romance 
writers to have the highest pretensions to it ; 
whereas by invention is really meant no more (and 
bo the word signifies) than discovery, or finding out ; 
or to explain it at large, a quick and sagacious pene- 
tration into the true essence of all the objects of our 
contemplation. This, I think, can rarely exist with- 

• Each desperate block lwad dure* to write: 

\ er*' l» the trade of every living wijjht. Francis. 



out the concomitancy of judgment ; for how we 
can be said to have discovered the true essence of 
two things, without discerning their difference, 
seems to me hard to conceive. Now this last is the 
undisputed province of judgment, and yet some 
few men of wit have agreed with all the dull fellows 
in the world in rt-prcsenting these two to have been 
seldom or never the property of one and the same 
person. 

But though they should be so, they are not suffi- 
cient for our purpose, without a good share of learn- 
ing ; for which I could again cite the authority of 
Horace, and of many others, if any was necessary 
to prove that tools are of no service to a workman, 
when they are not sharpened by art, or when lie 
wants rules to direct him in his work, or hath no 
matter to work upon. All these uses are supplied 
by learning; for nature can only furnish us with 
capacity, or, as I have chose to illustrate it, with the 
tools of our profession ; learning must fit them for 
use, must direct them in it, and, lastly, must contri- 
bute part at least of the materials. A competent 
knowledge of history and of the belles-lettres is here 
absolutely necessary ; and without this share of 
knowledge at least, to affect the character of an his- 
torian, is as vain as to endeavour at building a house 
without timber or mortar, or brick or stone. Homer 
and Milton, though they added the ornament of 
numbers to their works, were both historians of our 
order, and masters of all the learning of their times. 

Again, there is another sort of knowledge, be- 
yond the power of learning to bestow, and this is to 
be had by conversation. So necessary is this to the 
understanding the characters of men, that none are 
more ignorant of them than those learned pedants 
whose lives have been entirely consumed in col- 
leges, and among books ; for however exquisitely 
human nature may have been described by writers, 
the true practical system can be learned only in the 
world. Indeed the like happens in every other 
kind of knowledge. Neither phyBic nor law are to 
be practically kuown from bookB. Nay, the farmer, 
the planter, the gardener, must perfect by experience 
what he hath acquired the rudiments of by reading. 
How accurately soever the ingenious Mr. Miller 
may have described the plaut, he himself would ad- 
vise his disciple to see it in the garden. As we must 
perceive, that after the nicest strokesof aShakspcare 
or a Jonson, of a "Wycherly or an Otway, some 
touches of nature will escape the reader, which the 
judicious action of a Garrick, or a Cibber, or a Clive,* 
can convey to him ; so, on the real stage, the cha- 
racter shows himself in a stronger and bolder light 
than he can be described. And if this be the case 
in those tine and nervous descriptions which great 
authors themselves have taken from life, how much 
more strongly will it hold when the writer himself 
takes his lines not from nature, but from books ! 
Such characters are only the faint copy of a copy, 
and can have neither the justness nor spirit of an 
original. 

Now this conversation in our historian must be 
universal, that is, with all ranks and degrees of men ; 
for the knowledge of what is called high life will 
not instruct him in low ; nor, <? converso, will his 
being acquainted with the inferior part of mankind 
teach him the manners of the superior. And though 

• There w a peculiar propriety in mentioning this peat ac- 
tor, and these two mini justly celebrated actresses, in th»s 
place, as they have all formed themselves on the study n| na- 
ture onlv, and not on the imitation of their predece*v.r». 
Hence th'ev have been ahl» to excel all who have cone Wi.-re 
them: a degree of merit which the servile held ut ImlloVr. 
can never iKMwihly arrive at. 
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it may be thought that the knowledge of either may 
sufficiently enable him to describe at least that in 
which he hath been conversant, yet he will even 
here fall greatly short of perfection ; for the follies 
of either rank do in reality illustrate each other. 
For instance, the affectation of high life appears 
more glaring and ridiculous from the simplicity of 
the low ; and again, the rudeness and barbarity of 
this latter, strikes with much stronger ideas of ab- 
surdity, when contrasted with, and opposed to, the 
politeness which controls the former. Besides, to 
say the truth, the manners of our historian will be 
improved by both these conversations ; for in the 
one he will easily find examples of plainness, ho- 
nesty, and sincerity ; in the other of refinement, ele- 
gance, and a liberality of spirit ; which last quality 
I myself have scarce ever seen in men of low birth 
and education. 

Nor will all the qualities I have hitherto given 
my historian avail him, unless he have what is gene- 
rally meant by a good heart, aud be capable of feel- 
ing. The author who will make me weep, says 
Horace, must first weep himself. In reality, no man 
can paint a distress well which he doth not feel while 
he is painting it ; nor do I doubt, but that the most 
pathetic and affecting scenes have been written with 
tears. In the same manner it is with the ridiculous. 
I am convinced I never make my reader laugh 
heartily but where I have laughed before him ; uu- 
less it should happen at any time, that instead of 
laughing with me he should be inclined to laugh at 
me. Perhaps this may have been the case at some 
passages in this chapter, from which apprehension I 
will here put an end to it. 



CHAPTER II. 

Containing a very surprising adventure indeed, whirh Mr. 
Jones met with in hu walk with the Man oHha It k il. 

Aurora now first opened her casement, Anglice the 
day began to break, when Jones walked forth in 
company with the stranger, and mounted Mazard 
Hill; of which they had no sooner gained the sum- 
mit than one of the most noble prospects in the 
world presented itself to their view, and which we 
would likewise present to the reader, but for two 
reasons : first, we despair of making those who have 
seen this prospect admire our description ; secondly, 
we very much doubt whether those who have not 
seen it would understand it. 

Jones stood for some minutes fixed in one pos- 
ture, and directing his eyes towards the south ; upon 
which the old gentleman asked, What he was look- 
ing at with so much attention! «• Alas! sir," an- 
swered he with a sigh, " I was endeavouring to 
trace out my own journey hither. Good heavens ! 
what a distance is Gloucester from us! What a 
vast track of land must be between me and my own 
home'." — " Ay, ay, young gentleman," cries the 
other, " and by your sighing, from what you love 
better than your own home, or I am mistaken. I 
perceive now the object of your contemplation is 
not within jour sight, and yet I fancy you have a 
pleasure in looking that way." Jones answered with 
a smile, " I find, old friend, you have not yet forgot 
the sensations of your youth. I own my thoughts 
were employed as you have guessed." 

They now walked to that part of the hill which 
looks to the north-west, and which hangs over a 
vast and extensive wood. Here they were no sooner 
arrived than they heard at a distance the most vio- 
lent screams of a woman, proceeding from the wood 
below them. Jones listened a moment, and then, 
without saying a word to Sis companion (for in Meed 



I the occasion seemed sufficiently pressing) ran, or 
I rather slid, down the hill, and, without the least ap- 
prehension or concern for his own safety, made 
directly to the thicket, whence the sound had issued. 

He had not entered far into the wood before he be- 
held a most shocking si^ht indeed, a woman stripped 
half naked, under the hands of a ruffian, who had 
put his garter round her neck, and was endeavour- 
ing to draw her up to a tree. Jones asked no ques- 
tions at this interval, but fell instantly upon the 
villain, and made such good use of his trusty oaken 
stick that he laid him sprawling on the ground be- 
fore he could defend himself, indeed almost before 
he knew he was attacked ; nor did he cease the pro- 
secution of his blows till the woman herself begged 
him to forbear, saying, she believed he had suffi- 
ciently done his business. 

The poor wretch then fell upon her knees to 
Jones, and gave him a thousand thanks for her deli- 
verance. He presently lifted her up, and told her 
he was highly pleased with the extraordinary acci- 
dent which had sent him thither for her relief, where 
it was so improbable she should find any ; adding, 
that Heaven seemed to have designed him as the 
happy instrument of her protection. " Nay," an- 
swered she, " I could almost conceive jou to be some 
good angel ; and, to say the truth, you look more 
like an angel than a man in my eye." Indeed he 
was a charming figure ; and if a very fine person, and 
a most comely set of features, adorned with youth, 
health, strength, freshness, spirit and good-nature, 
can make a man resemble an angel, he certainly had 
that resemblance. 

The redeemed captive had not altogether so much 
ef the human-angelic species : she seemed to be at 
lerat of the middle age, nor had her face much ap- 
pearance of beauty ; but her clothes being torn from 
all ttie upper part of her body, her breasts, which 
were well formed and extremely white, attracted the 
eyes of her deliverer, and for a few moments they 
stood silent, and gazing at each other; till the ruf- 
fian on the ground beginning to move, Jones took 
the garter which had been intended for another pur- 
pose, and bound both his hands behind him. And 
now, on contemplating his face, he discovered, 
greatly to his surprise, and perhaps not a little to 
his satisfaction, the very person to be no other than 
ensign Northerton. Nor had the ensign forgotten 
his former antagonist, whom he knew the moment 
he came to himself. His surprise was equal to that 
of Jones ; but I conceive his pleasure was rather less 
on this occasion. 

Jones helped Northerton upon his legs, and then 
looking him steadfastly in the face, " I fancy, sir," 
said he, " you did not expect to meet me any more 
in this world, and I confess I had as little expectation 
to find you here. However, fortune, I see, hath 
brought us once more together, and hath given me 
satisfaction for the injury I have received, even 
without my own knowledge." 

"It is very much like a man of honour, indeed," 
answered Northerton, " to take satisfaction by 
knocking a man down behind his back. Neither 
am I capable of giving you satisfaction here, as 1 
have no sword ; but if you dare behave like a gen- 
tleman, let us go where I can furnish myself with 
one, and I will do by you as a man of honour 
ought." 

" Doth it become such a villain as you are," cries 
Jones, "to contaminate the name of honour by as- 
suming it t Hut I shall waste no time in discourse 
with you. Justice requires satisfaction of you now, 
and *!iall have it." Then turning to the woman, 
he asked her, if she was near her home; or if not 
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whether she was acquainted with any house in the 
neighbourhood, where she might procure herself 
some decent clothes, in order to proceed to a justice 
of the peace. 

She answered she was an entire stranger in that 
part of the world. Jones then recollecting himself, 
said, he had a friend near who would direct them ; 
indeed, he wondered at his not following ; but, in 
fact, the good Man of the Hill, when our hero de- 
parted, Rat himself down on the brow, where, though 
he had a gun in his hand, he with great patience 
and unconcern had attended the issue. 

Jones then stepping without the wood, perceived 
the old man sitting as we have just described him ; 
he presently exerted his utmost agility, and with 
surprising expedition ascended the hill. 

The old man advised him to carry the woman to 
Upton, which, he said, was the nearest town, and 
there he would be sure of furnishing her with all 
manner of conveniences. Jones having received his 
direction to the place, took his leave of the Man of 
the Hill, and, desiring him to direct Partridge the 
same way, returned hastily to the wood. 

Our hero, at his departure to make this inquiry 
of his friend, had considered, that a9 the ruffian's 
hands were tied behind him, he was incapable of 
executing any wicked purposes on the poor woman. 
Besides, he knew he should not be beyond the reach 
of her voice, and could return soon enough to pre- 
vent any mischief. He had moreover declared to 
the villain, that if he attempted the least insult, he 
would be himself immediately the executioner of 
vengeance on him. But Jones unluckily forgot, that 
though the hands of Northerton were tied, his legs 
were at liberty ; nor did he lay the least injunction 
on the prisoner that he should not make what use 
of these he pleased. Northerton therefore having 
given no parole of that kind, thought he might 
without any breach of honour depart ; not being 
obliged, as he imagined, by any rules, to wait for a 
formal discharge. He therefore took up his legs, 
which were at liberty, and walked off through the 
wood, which favoured his retreat; nor did the woman, 
whose eyes were perhaps rather turned towards her 
deliverer, once think of his escape, or give herself 
any concern or trouble to prevent it. 

Jones therefore, at his return, found the woman 
alone. He would have spent some time in searching 
for Northerton, but she would not permit him ; 
earnestly entreating that he would accompany her to 
the town whither they had been directed. ** As to 
the fellow's escape," said she, *• it gives me no un- 
easiness; for philosophy and Christianity both preach 
up forgiveness of injuries. But for you, sir, I am 
concerned at the trouble I give you ; nay, indeed, 
my nakedness may well make me ashamed to look 
you in the fare ; and if it was not for the sake of your 
protection, I should wish to go alone." 

Jones offered her his coat ; but, I know not for 
what reason, she absolutely refused the most earnest 
solicitations to accept it. He then begged her to 
forget both the causes of her confusion. «« With 
regard to the former," says he, " I have done no 
more than my fluty in protecting ^ou ; and as for 
the latter, I will entirely remove it, by walking 
before you all the way ; for I would not have my 
eyes offend you, and I could not answer for my 
power of resisting the attractive charms of so much 
beauty." 

Thus our hero and the redeemed lady walked in 
the same m-inner as Orpheus and F.urjdicc marched 
heretofore ; but though I cannot believe that Jones 
was designedly tempted by his fair one to look be- 
hind him, yet as she frequently wanted his assistance 



to help her over stiles, and had besides many trip 
and other accidents, he was often obliged to turn 
about. However, he had better fortune thaji what 
attended poor Orpheus, for he brought his compa- 
nion, or rather follower, safe into the famous town of 
Upton. 



CHAPTER III. 

The arrival of Mr. Jooe. with hU lady at the inn; with a very 
full description of the battle of Uptou. 

Though the reader, we doubt not, is very eager to 
know who this lady was, and how she fell into the 
hands of Mr. Northerton, we must beg him to 
suspend his curiosity for a short time, as we are 
obliged, for some very good reasons which hereafter 
perhaps he may guess, to delay his satisfaction a 
little longer. 

Mr. Jones and his fair companion no sooner en- 
tered the town, than they went directly to that inn 
which in their eyes presented the fairest appearance 
to the street. Here Jones, having ordered a servant 
to show a room above stairs, was asccuding, when 
the dishevelled fair, hastily following, was laid hold 
on by the master of the house, who cried, Ueydav, 
where is that beggar wench going 1 Stay below 
stairs, I desire you." But Jones at that instant 
thundered from above, " Let the lady come up," in 
so authoritative a voice, that the good man instantly 
withdrew his hands, and the lady made the best of 
her way to the chamber. 

Here Jones wished her joy of her safe arrival, and 
then departed, in order, as he promised, to send the 
landlady up with some clothes. The poor woman 
thanked him heartily for all his kindness, and said, 
she hoped she should sec him again soon, to thank 
him a thousand times more. During this short con- 
versation, Bhe covered her white bosom as well as 
she could possibly with her arms ; for Jones could 
not avoid stealing a sly peep or two, though he took 
all imaginable care to avoid giving any offence. 

Our travellers had happened to take up their resi- 
dence at a house of exceeding good repute, whither 
Irish ladies of strict virtue, and many northern lasses 
of the same predicament, were accustomed to resort 
in their way to Bath. The landlady therefore would 
by no means have admitted any conversation of a 
disreputable kind to pass under her roof. Indeed, 
so foul and contagious are all such proceedings, that 
they contaminate the very innocent scenes where they 
are committed, and give the name of a bad house, 
or of a house of ill repute, to all those where they 
are suffered to be carried on. 

Not that I would intimate that such strict chastity 
as was preserved in the temple of Vesta can possi- 
bly be maintained at a public inn. My good land- 
lady did not hope for such a blessing, nor would 
any of the ladies 1 have spoken of, or indeed any 
others of the most rigid note, have expected or in- 
sisted on any such thing. But to exclude all vulgar 
concubinage, and to drive all whores in rags from 
within the walls, is within the power of every one. 
This my landlady very strictly adhered to, and this 
her virtuous guests, who did not travel in rags, 
would very reasonably have expected of her. 

Now it required no very blameable degree of sus- 
picion to imagine that Mr. Jones and his ragged 
companion had certain purposes in their intention, 
which, though tolerated in some christian countries, 
connived at in others, and practised in all, arc how - 
ever as expressly forbidden as murder, or any othei 
horrid vice, by "that religion which is universally be- 
lieved in those countries. The landlady, therefoic, 
had no sooner received an intimation of't he entrance 
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of the above-said persons, than she began to meditate 
the most expeditious means fur their expulsion. In 
order to this, she had provided herself with a long 
and deadly instrument, with which, in times of peace, 
the chambermaid was wont to demolish the labours 
of the industrious spider. In vulvar phrase, she had 
taken up the broomstick, and was just about to sally 
from the kitchen, when Jones accosted her with a 
demand of a gown and other vestments, to cover 
the half-naked woman up-stairs. 

Nothing can be more provoking to the human 
temper, nor more dangerous to that cardinal virtue, 
patience, than solicitations of extraordinary offices 
of kindness on behalf of those very persons with 
whom we arc highly incensed. For this reason 
Shakspeare hath artfully introduced his Desderaona 
soliciting favours for Cassio of her husband, as the 
means of inflaming, not only his jealousy, but his 
rage, to the highest pitch of madness; and we rind 
the unfortunate Moor less able to command his pas- 
sion on this occasion, than even when he beheld his 
valued present to bis wife in the hands of his sup- 
posed rival. In fact, we regard these ef!brtB as 
insults on our understanding, and to such the pride 
of man is very difficultly brought to submit. 

My landlady, though a very good-tempered wo- 
man, had, I suppose, some of this pride in her com- 
position, for Jones had scarce ended his request, 
when she fell upon him with a certain weapon, 
which, though it be neither long, nor sharp, nor 
hard, nor indeed threatens from its appearance with 
either death or wound, hath been however held in 
great dread and abhorrence by many wise men, — nay, 
by many brave ones ; insomuch, that some who have 
dared to look into the mouth of a loaded cannon, 
have not dared to look into a mouth where this wea- 
pon was brandished ; and rather than run the hazard 
of its execution, have contented themselves with 
making a most pitiful and sneaking figure in the eyes 
of all their acquaintance. 

To confess the truth, I am afraid Mr. Jones was 
one of these ; for though he was attacked and vio- 
lently belaboured with the aforesaid weapon, he 
could not be provoked to make any resistance ; but 
in a most cowardly manner applied, with many en- 
treaties to his antagonist to desist from pursuing her 
blows ; in plain English, he only begged her with 
the utmost earnestness to hear him ; but before he 
could obtain his request, my landlord himself entered 
into the fray, and embraced that side of the cause 
which seemed to stand very little in need of assist- 
ance. 

There arc a sort of heroes who are supposed to be 
determined in their choosing or avoiding a conflict 
by the character and behaviour of the person whom 
they are to engage. These are said to know their 
men, and Jones, I believe, knew his woman ; for 
though he had been so submissive to her, he was no 
sooner attacked by her husband, than he demon- 
strated an immediate spirit of resentment, .md en- 
joined him silence under a very severe penalty; no 
less than that, I think, of being converted into fuel 
for his own fire. 

Tho husband, with great indignation, but with a 
mixture of pity, answered, " You must pray first to 
be made able. I believe I am a better man than 
yourself; ay, every way, that I am ;" and presently 
proceeded to discharge half-a-dozen whores at the 
lady above stairs, the last of which had scarce issued 
from his lips, when a swinging blow from the cud- 
gel that Jones carried in his hand assaulted him 
over the shoulders. 

It is a question whether the landlord or the land- 
lady was the most expeditious m returnng this blow. 



My landlord, whose hands were empty, fell to with 
his fist, and the good wife, uplifting her broom and 
aiming at the head of Jones, had probably put an 
immediate end to the fray, and to Jones likewise, 
had not the descent of this broom been prevented, — 
not by the miraculous intervention of any heathen 
deity, but by a very natural though fortunate acci- 
dent, viz. by* the arrival of Partridge; who entered 
the house at that instant (for fear had caused him to 
run every step from the hill), and who, seeing the 
danger which threatened his master or companion 
(which you choose to call him), prevented so sad a 
catastrophe, by catching hold of the landlady's arm, 
as it was brandished aloft in the air. 

The landlady soon perceived the impediment 
which prevented her blow; and being unable to 
rescue her arm from the hands of Partridge, she let 
fall the broom ; and then leaving Jones to the disci 
pline of her husband, she fell with the utmost fury 
on that poor fellow, who had already given some 
intimation of himself, by crying, "Zounds! do you 
intend to kill my friend \" 

Partridge, though not much addicted to battle, 
would not however stand still when his friend was 
attacked ; nor was he much displeased with that 
part of the combat which fell to his share ; he there- 
fore returned my landlady's blows as soon as ho 
received them : and now the fight was obstinately 
maintained on all parts, and it seemed doubtful to 
which side Fortune would incline, when the naked 
lady, who had listened at the top of the stairs to the 
dialogue which preceded the engagement-, descended 
suddenly , from above, and without weighing the 
unfair inequality of two to one, fell upon the poor 
woman who was boxing with Partridge ; nor did 
that great champion desist, but rather redoubled his 
fury, when he found fresh succours were arrived to 
his assistance. 

Victory must now have fallen to the side of the 
travellers (for the bravest troops must yield to num- 
bers) had not Susan the chambermaid come luckily 
to support her mistress. This Susan was as two- 
handed a wench (according to the phrase) as any in 
the country, and would, I believe, have beat the 
famed Thalestris herself, or any of her subject Ama- 
zons ; for her form was robust and manlike, and 
every way made for such encounters. As her hands 
and arms were formed to give blows with great mis- 
chief to an enemy, so was her face as well contrived 
to receive blows without any great injury to herself, 
her nose being already flat to her face; her lips 
were so large, that no swelling could be perceived 
in them, and moreover they were so hard, that a 
fist could hardly make any impression on them. 
Lastly, her cheek-bones stood out, as if nature had 
intended them for two bastions to defend her eyes 
in those encounters for which she seemed so well 
calculated, and to which she was most wonderfully 
well inclined, 

This fair creature entering the field of battle, im- 
mediately filed to that wing where her mistress 
maintained so unequal a fight with one of cither 
sex. Here she presently challenged Partridge to 
single combat. Jle accepted the challenge, and a 
most desperate fight began between them. 

Now the dogs of war being let loose, began to 
lick their bloody lips; now Victory, with golden 
wings, bung hovering in the air; now Fortune, 
taking her scales from her shelf, began to weigh the 
fates of Tom Jones, his female companion, ant Par- 
tride, against the landlord, his wife, and maid ; all 
which hung in exact balance before her; when a 
good-natured accident pat suddenly an end to the 
I bloody fray, with which half of the combatant* had 
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■Irrady sufficiently feasted. This accident *a« the 
arrival of a coach and four ; upon which my land- 
lord and landlady immediately desisted from fight- 
ing, and at their entreaty obtained the name favour 
of their antagonists : but Susan was not so kind to 
Partridge ; for that Amazonian fair having over- 
thrown and bestrid her enemy, was now cutting him 
lustily with both her hands, without any regard to 
his request of a cessation of arms, or to those loud 
exclamations of murder which lie roared forth. 

No sooner, however, had Jones quitted the land- 
lord, than he flew to the rescue of his defeated com- 
panion, from whom he with much difficulty drew 
otF the enraged chambermaid : but Partridge wan 
not immediately sensible of his deliverance, for he 
still lay flat on the floor, guarding his face with his 
hands ; nor did he cease" roaring till Jones had foreed 
him to look up, and to perceive that the battle was 
at an end. 

The landlord, who had no visible hurt, and the 
landlady, hiding her well-scratched face with her 
handkerchief, ran both hastily to the door to attend 
the coach, from which a young lady and her maid 
now alighted. These the landlady presently ushered 
into that room where Mr. Jones had at Urst deposited 
nis fair priic, as it was the best apart meut in the 
house. Hither they were obliged to pass through 
the field of battle, which they did with the utmost 
haste, covering their faces with their handkerchiefs, 
as desirous to avoid the notice of any one. Indeed 
their caution was quite unnecessary ; for the poor 
unfortunate Helen, the fatal cause of all the blood- 
shed, was entirely taken up in endeavouring to con- 
ceal her own face, and Jones was no leas occupied 
in rescuing Partridge from the fury of Susan ; which 
being happily effected, the poor fellow immediately 
departed to the pump to wash his face, and to stop 
that bloody torrent which Susan had plentifully set 
a flowing from his nostrils. 

CHAPTER IV. 

lu which the arrival of n man of war put* a fta.il «'nd to hosti- 
lities, and ciu** the cuuelunioii of a Arm and lasting peace 
betw.vn all parties. 

A sbiueant and a file of musqueteers, with a de- 
serter iu their custody, arrived about this time. 
The serjeant presently inquired for the principal 
magistrate of the town, aud was informed by my 
landlord, that he himself was vested in that office. 
He then demanded his billets, together with a muir 
of beer, and complaining it was cold, spread himself 
before the kitchen fire. 

Mr. Jones was at this time comforting the poor 
distressed lady, who sat down at a table in the 
kitchen, and leaning her head upon her arm, was 
bemoaning her misfortunes ; but lest my fair readers 
should be iu pain concerning a particular circum- 
stance, I think proper here to acquaint them, that 
before she had quitted the room above stairs, she 
had so well covered herself with a pillowbeer which 
she there found, that her regard to decency was not 
in the least violated by the presence of so many men 
as were now in the room. 

One of the soldiers now went up to the serjeant, 
and whispered something in his ear; upon which 
ho steadfastly fixed his ejes on the lady, and having 
looked at her for near a "minute, he came up to her, 
saying, " I ask pardon, madam ; hut I am certain I 
am not deceived ; you can be no other person than 
captain Waters'* lady 1" 

The poor woman, who in her present distress had 
very little regarded the face of any person present, 
riG sooner looked at the serjeant, than she presently 
recollected him, and cnlliriir him by his name, an- 



swered, '* That she was indeed the unhappy person 
he imagined her to be ;" but added, " I wonder an) 
one should know me in this disguise." To which 
the serjeant replied, " He was very much surprised 
to see her ladyship in such a dress, and was afraid 
some accident had happened to her." — "An accident 
hath happened to me, indeed," says she, •* and I am 
highly obliged to this gentleman" (pointing to Jones) 
" that it was not a fatal one, or that I am now living 
to mention it." — "Whatever the gentleman hath 
done," cries the serjeant, " I am sure the captain 
will make him amends for it; and if I can be of any 
service, your ladyship may command me, ami I shall 
think myself very happy to have it in my power to 
serve your ladyship; and so indeed may any cue, 
for I know the captain will reward them for it." 

The landlady, who heard from the stairs all that 
passed between the serjeant and Mrs. Waters, came 
hastily down, and running directly up to her, began 
to ask pardon for the offences she had committed, 
begging that all might be imputed to ignorance of 
her quality : for, " Lud ! madam," says she, " how 
should I have imagined that a lady of your fashion 
would appear in such a dress t I am sure, madam, 
if I had once suspected that your ladyship was your 
ladyship, I would sooner have burnt my tongue out, 
than have said what I have said ; and I hope your 
ladyship will accept of a gown, till you can get your 
own clothes." 

" Prithee, woman," says Mrs. Waters, " cease your 
impertinence : how can you imagine I should con- 
cern myself about any thing which comes from the 
lips of such low creatures as yourself 1 But I am 
surprised at your assurance iu thinking, after what 
is passed, that I will condescend to put on any of your 
dirty things. I would have you know, creature, I 
have a spirit above that." 

Here Jones interfered, and begged Mrs. Waters 
to forgive the landlady, ami to accept her gown: 
« for I must confess," cries he, " our appearance was 
a little suspicious when first we came in ; and 1 
am well assured all this good woman did was, as 
she professed, out of regard to the reputation of her 
house." 

" Yes, upon my truly was it," says she : " th* 
gentleman speaks very much like a gentleman, and 
I sec very plainly is so ; and to be certain the house 
is well kuown to be a house of as good reputation 
as any on the road, and though I say it, is fre- 
quented by gentry of the best quality, both Irish 
and English. 1 defy any body to say black is my 
eye, for that matter. And, as I was saying, if I 
had known your ladyship to be your ladyship, I 
would as soon have burnt my fingers as have af- 
fronted your ladyship ; but truly where gentry come 
and spend their money, I am not willing that they 
Bhould be scandalised by a set of poor shabby ver- 
min, that, wherever they go, leave more lice than 
money behiud them ; such folks never raise my 
compassion, for to be certain it is foolish to have any 
for them ; and if our justices did as they ought, they 
would be all whipped out of the kingdom, for to be 
certain it is what is most fitting for them. But as 
for your ladyship, I am heartily sorry your ladyship 
hath had a misfortune, and if your ladyship will do 
me the honour to wear my clothes till you can get 
some of your ladyship's own, to be certain the best 
I have is at your ladyship's service." 

Whether cold, shame, or the persuasions of Mr. 
Jones prevailed most on Mrs. Waters, I will not de- 
termine, but she suffered herself to be pacified by 
this speech of my landlady, and retired with that 
good woman, iu order to apparel herself in a decent 
manner. 
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My landlord was likewise beginning his oration 
to Jones, but was presently interrupted by that ge- 
nerous youth, who shook him heartily by the hand, 
and assured him of entire forgiveness, saying, 44 If 
you are satisfied, my worthy friend, I promise you 
I am ;" and indeed, in one sense, the landlord had 
the better reason to be satisfied ; for he had received 
a bellyfull of drubbing, whereas Jones had scarce 
felt a single blow. 

Partridge, who had been all this time washing his 
bloody nose at the pump, returned into the kitchen 
at the instant when his master and the landlord were 
shaking hands with each other. As he was of a 
peaceable disposition, he was pleased with those 
symptoms of reconciliation ; and though his face 
liorc Bome marks of Susan's fist, and many more of 
her nails, he rather chose to be contented with his 
fortune in the last battle than to endeavour at bet- 
tering it in another. 

The heroic Susan was likewise well contented 
with her victory, though it had cost her a black eye, 
which Partridge had given her at the first onset. 
Between these two, therefore, a league was struck, 
and those hands which had been the instruments of 
war became now the mediators of peace. 

Matters were thus restored to a perfect calm ; at 
which the serjeant, though it may seem so contrary 
to the principles of his profession, testified his ap- 
probation. " Why now, that 's friendly," said he ; 
M d — n me, I hate to see two people bear ill-will to 
one another after they have had a tussel. The only 
way when friends quarrel is to see it out fairly in 
a friendly manner, as a man may call it, either 
with a fist, or sword, or pistol, according as they 
Uke, and then let it be all over ; for my own part, 
d — n me if ever I love ray friend better than when 
I am fighting with him '. To bear malice is more like 
a Frenchman than an Englishman." 

He then proposed a libation as a necessary part 
of the ceremony at all treaties of this kind. Per- 
haps the reader may here conclude that he was well 
versed in ancient history ; but this, though highly- 
probable, as he cited no authority to support the 
custom, I will not affirm with any confidence. Most 
likely indeed it is, that he founded his opinion on 
very good authority, since he confirmed it with 
many violent oaths. 

Jones no sooner heard the proposal than, imme- 
diately agreeing with the learned serjeant, he or- 
dered a bowl, or rather a large mug, tilled with the 
liquor used on these occasions, to be brought in, 
and then began the ceremony himself. He placed 
his right hand in that of the landlord, and, seizing 
the bowl with his loft, uttered the usual words, and 
then made his libation. After which, the same was 
observed by all present. Indeed, there is very little 
need of being particular in describing the whole 
form, as it differed so little from those libations of 
which so much is recorded in ancient authors and 
their modern transcribers. The principal difference 
lay in two instances ; for, first, the present company 
poured the liquor only down their throats ; and, 
secondly, the serjeant, who officiated as priest, drank 
the last"; but he preserved, I believe, the ancient 
form in swallowing much the largest draught of the 
whole company, and in being the only person pre- 
sent who contributed nothing towards the libation 
besides his good offices in assisting at the perform- 
ance. 

The good people now ranged themselves round 
the kitchen fire, where good humour seemed to 
maintain an absolute dominion ; and Partridge not 
only forgot his shameful defeat, but converted 
hunge? into thirst, and soon became extremely face- 
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tious. "We must however quit this agreeable as- 
sembly for a while, and attend Mr. Jones to Mrs. 
Waters'* apartment, where the dinner which he had 
now bespoke was on the table. Indeed, it took no 
long time in preparing, having been all dressed three 
days before, and required nothing more from the 
cook than to warm it over again. 

CHAPTER V. 

An apology for all heroe* who hnxn good stomachs, with a 
description ol a battle of the amorous kind. 

Heroes, notwithstanding the high ideas which, 
by the means of flatterers, they may entertain of 
themselves, or the world may conceive of them, 
have certainly more of mortal than divine about 
them. However elevated their minds may be, 
their bodies at least (which is much the major part 
of most) are liable to the worst infirmities, and sub- 
ject to the vilest offices, of human nature. Among 
these latter, the act of eating, which hath bv several 
wise men been considered as extremely mean and 
derogatory from the philosophic dignity, must be in 
some measure performed by the greatest prince, 
hero, or philosopher upon earth ; nay, sometime* 
Nature hath been so frolicsome as to exact of 
these dignified characters a much more exorbitant 
share of this office than she hath obliged those of 
the lowest order to perform. 

To say the truth, as no known inhabitant of this 
globe is really more than man, so none need be 
ashamed of submitting to what the necessities of man 
demand ; but when those great personages I have 
just mentioned condescend to aim at confining such 
low offices to themselves— as when, by hoarding or 
destroying, they seem desirous to prevent any other* 
from eating — then they surely become very low and 
despicable. 

Now, after this short preface, we think it no dis- 
paragement to our hero to mention the immoderate 
ardour with which he laid about him at this season. 
Indeed, it may be doubted whether Ulysses, who by 
the way seems to have had the best stomach of all 
the heroes in that eating poem of the Odyssey, ever 
made a better meal. Three pounds at least of that 
flesh which formerly had contributed to the compo- 
sition of an ox was now honoured with becoming 
part of the individual Mr. Jones. 

This particular we thought ourselves obliged to 
mention, as it may account for our hero's temporary 
neglect of his fair companion, who ate but very 
little, and was indeed employed in considerations of 
a very different nature, which passed unobserved by 
Jones, till he had entirely satisfied that appetite 
which a fast of twenty-four hours had procured him ; 
but his dinnn" was no sooner ended than his atten- 
tion to other matters revived ; with these matters 
therefore we shall now proceed to acquaint the 
reader. 

Mr. Jones, of whose personal accomplishments we 
have hitherto said very little, was, in reality, one of 
the handsomest young fellows in the world. His 
face, besides being the picture of health, had in it 
the most apparent marks of sweetness and good-na- 
ture. These qualities were indeed so charactcris- 
tical in his countenance, that, while the spirit and 
sensibility in his eyes, though they must have been 
perceived' by an accurate observer, might have es- 
caped the notice of the less discerning, so strongly 
was this good-nature painted in his look, that it was 
remarked by almost every one who saw him. 

It was, perhaps, as much owing to this as to a 
very fine complexion that his face had a delicacy 
in it almost inexpressible, and which might hate 
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given him an air rather too effeminate, had it not 
been joined to a most masculine person and mien : 
which latter had as much in them of the Hercules as 
\h(i former had of the Adonis. He was besides 
active, genteel, gay, and good-humoured ; and had a 
How of animal spirits which enlivened every conver- 
sation where he was present. 

When the reader hath duly reflected on these 
many charms which all centered in our hero, and 
considers at the same time the fresh obligations 
which Mrs. Waters had to him, it will be a mark 
more of prudery than candour to entertain a bad 
opinion of her because she conceived a very good 
opinion of him. 

Hut, whatever censures may be passed upon her, 
it is my business to relate matters of fact with vera- 
city. Mrs. Waters had, in truth, not only a good 
opinion of our hero, but a very great affection for 
him. To speak out boldly at once, she was in love, 
according to the present universally-received sense 
of that phrase, by which love is applied indiscrimi- 
nately to the desirable objects of all our passions, 
appetites, and senses, and is understood to be that 
preference which we give to one kind of food rather 
than to another. 

But though the love to these several objects may 
possibly be one and the same in all cases, its opera- 
tions however must be allowed to be different ; for, 
how much soever we may be in love with an excel- 
lent sirloin of beef, or bottle of Burgundy; with a 
damask rose, or Cremona fiddle ; yet do we never 
smile, nor ogle, nor dress, nor flatter, nor endea- 
vour by any other arts or tricks to gain the affec- 
tion of the said beef, &c. Sigh indeed we some- 
times may; but it is generally iu the absence, not in 
the presence, of the beloved object. For otherwise 
we might possibly complain of their ingratitude and 
deafness, with the same reason as Fasiphae doth of 
her bull, whom she endeavoured to engage by all 
the coquetry practised with good success in the 
drawing-room on the much more sensible as well as 
tender hearts of the fine gentlemen there. 

The contrary happens in that love which operates 
between persons of the same species, but of dif- 
ferent sexes. Here we are no sooner in love than 
it becomes our principal care to engage the affec- 
tion of the object beloved. For what other purpose 
indeed are our youth instructed in all the arts of 
rendering themselves agreeable t If it was not with 
a view to this love, I question whether any of those 
trades which deal in setting off and adorning the 
human person would procure a livelihood. Nay, 
those great polishers of our manners, who are by 
some thought to teach what principally distinguishes 
us from the brute creation, even dancing-masters 
themselves, might possibly find no place in society. 
In short, all the graces which young ladies and 
young gentlemen too learn from others, and the 
many improvements which, by the help of a looking- 
glass, they add of their own, are in reality those very 
spicula et faces arnoris so often mentioned by Ovid ; 
or, as they are sometimes called in our own lan- 
guage, the whole artillery of love. 

Now Mrs. Waters and our hero had no sooner sat 
down together than the former began to play this ar- 
tillery upon the, latter. But here, as we are about to 
attempt a description hitherto unassayed either in 
prose or verse, we think proper to invoke the assist- 
ance of certain aerial beings, who will, we doubt 
not, come kindly to our aid on this occasion. 

" Say then, ye Graces! you that inhabit the hea- 
venly mansions, of Scraphina's countenance ; for 
you arc truly divine, are always in her presence, 
and well know all the arts *of charming ; sav, 
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what were the weapons now used to captivate the 
heart of Mr. Jones." 

•« First, from two lovely blue eyes, whose bright 
orbs flashed lightning at their discharge, flew forth 
two pointed ogles ; but, happily for our hero, hit 
only a vast piece of beef which he was then con- 
veying into his plate, and harmless spent their 
force. The fair warrior perceived their mi-airriage, 
and immediately from her fair bosom (lien forth 
a deadly sigh. A sigh which none could have 
heard unmoved, and which was sufficient at once 
to have swept off a dozen beaux ; so soft, so sweet, 
so tender, that the insinuating air must have found 
itB subtle way to the heart of our hero, had it 
not luckily been driven from his ears by the coarse 
bubbling of some bottled ale, which at that time 
he was pouring forth. Many other weapons did 
she assay ; but the god of eating (if there be any 
such deity, for I do not confidently assert it) pre- 
served his votary ; or perhaps it may not be digitus 
vintlice nodus, and the present security of Jones 
may be accounted for by natural means ; for, as 
love frequently preserves from the attacks of hunger, 
so may hunger possibly, in some cases, defend us 
against love. 

" The fair one, enraged at her frequent disappoint- 
ments, determined on a short cessation of arms. 
Which interval she employed in making ready every 
engine of amorous warfare for the renewing of the 
attack when dinner should be over. 

M No sooner then was the cloth removed than she 
again began her operations. First, having planted 
her right eye sidewise against Mr. Jones, she shot 
from iu corner a most penetrating glance ; which, 
though great part of its force was spent before it 
reached our hero, did not vent itself absolutely 
without effect. This the fair one perceiving, hastily 
withdrew her eyes, and levelled them downwards, 
as if she wns concerned for what she had done ; 
though by this means she designed only to draw 
him from his guard, and indeed to open his eyes, 
through which she intended to surprise his heart. 
And now, gently lifting up those two bright orbs 
which had already begun to make an impression 
on poor Jones, she discharged a volley of small 
charms at once from her whole countenance in a 
smile. Not a smile of mirtii, nor of joy; but a 
smile of affection, which most ladies have always 
ready at their command, and which serves them to 
show at once their good-humour, their pretty dim- 
ples, and their white teeth. 

" This smile our hero received full in his eyes, 
and was immediately staggered with its force. He 
then began to see the designs of the enemy, and 
indeed to feel their success. A parley now was set 
on foot between the parties ; during which the 
artful fair so slily and imperceptibly carried on her 
attack, that she had almost subdued the heart of 
our hero before she again repaired to acts of hos- 
tility. To confess the truth, I am afraid Mr. Jones 
maintained a kind of Dutch defence, and trea- 
cherously delivered up the garrison, without duly 
weighing his allegiance to the fair Sophia. In 
short, no sooner had the amorous parley ended 
and the lady had unmasked the royal batter}-, b 
carelessly letting her handkerchief drop from he. 
neck, than the heart of Mr. Jones was entirely taken, 
and the fair conqueror enjoyed the usual fruits of 
her victory." 

Here the Graces think proper to etd their de- 
scription, and here we think proper to end the 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A Mindly conversation in the kitchen, which had a very com- 
mon, though not very friendly, concliuiou. 

While our lovers were entertaining themselvea in 
the manner which is partly described in the fore- 
going chapter, they were likewise furnishing out an 
entertainment for their good friends in the kitchen. 
And this in a double sense, by affording them mat- 
ter for their conversation, and, at the same time, 
drink to enliven their spirits. 

There were now assembled round the kitchen 
fire, besides my landlord and landlady, who occa- 
sionally went backward and forward, Mr. Partridge, 
the serjeant, and the coachman who drove the young 
lady and her maid. 

Partridge having acquainted the company with 
what he had learnt from the Man of the Hill con- 
cerning the situation in which Mrs. Waters had been 
found by Jones, the serjeant proceeded to that part 
of her history which was known to him. He said 
•he was the wife of Mr. Waters, who was a captain 
in their regiment, and had often been with him at 
quarters. " Some folks," says he, " used indeed 
to doubt whether they were lawfully married in a 
church or no. But, for my part, that 's no business 
of mine : I must own, if I was put to my cor- 
poral oath, I believe she is little better than one 
of us ; and I fancy the captain may go to heaven 
when the sun shines upon a rainy day. But if he 
docs, that is neither here nor there ; for he won't 
want company. And the lady, to give the devil 
his due, is a very good sort of lady, and loves the 
cloth, and is always desirous to do strict justice to 
it; for she hath begged off many a poor soldier, 
and, by her good-will, would never have any of 
them punished. But yet, to be sure, ensign North- 
erton and she were very well acquainted together 
at our last quarters; that is the very right and 
truth of the matter. But the captain he knows 
nothing about it ; and as long as there is enough 
for him too, what does it signify 1 He loves her 
not a bit the worse, and I am certain would run 
any man through the body that was to abuse her ; 
therefore I won't abuse her, for my part. I only 
repeat what other folks say ; and, to be certain, 
what everybody says, there must be some truth 
in."—" Ay, ay, a great deal of truth, I warrant 
you," cries Partridge ; Veritas odium parit."— "All 
a parrel of scandalous stuff," answered the mistress 
of the house. " I am sure, now she is dressed, she 
looks like a very good sort of lady, and she behaves 
herself like one ; for she gave me a guinea for 
the use of my clothes." — "A very good lady in- 
deed !" cries the landlord ; " and if you had not 
been a little too hasty, you would not have quar- 
relled with her as you "did at first." — " You need 
mention that with my truly !" answered she : " if 
it had not been for your nonsense, nothing had 
happened. You must be meddling with what did 
not belong to vou, and throw in your fool's dis- 
course."—" Well, well," answered he ; " what's past 
cannot be mended, so there's an end of the mat- 
ter." — " Yes," cries Bhe, ""for this once ; but will it 
be mended ever the more hereafter 1 This is not 
the first time I have suffered for your nuniscull's 
pate. I wish you would always hold your tongue 
in the house, and meddle only in matters with- 
out doors, which concern you. Don't you re- 
member what happened about seven years ago!" 
— " Nay, my dear," returned he, " don't rip up old 
stories. Come, come, all 's well, and I am sorry 
for what I have done." The landlady was going 
to reply, but was prevented by the peace-making 



serjeant, sorely to the displeasure of Partridge, wbo 
was a great lover of what is called fun, and a great 
promoter of those harmless quarrels which tend 
rather to the production of comical than tragical 
incidents. 

The serjeant asked Partridge whither he and hit 
master were travelling? " None of your magisters," 
answered Partridge ; " I am no man's servant, I 
assure you ; for, though I have had misfortunes in 
the world, I write gentleman after my name ; and, 
as poor and simple as I may appear now, 1 have 
taught grammar-school in my time ; ted hei mihi! 
non sum qiwdsui." — No offence, 1 hope, sir," said 
the serjeant ; " where, then, if I may venture to be 
so bold, may you and your friend be travelling!" 
— "You have now denominated us right," says 
Partridge. " Amid sumtu. And I promise you my 
friend is one of the greatest gentlemen in the king- 
dom " (at which words both landlord and landlady 
pricked up their ears). " He is the heir of squire 
Allworthy." — " What, the squire who doth so 
much good all over the country!" cries my land- 
lady. ** Even ho," answered Partridge. — " Then I 
warrant," says she, " he'll have a swingeing great 
estate hereafter." — " Most certainlv," answered Par- 
tridge.—" Well," replied the landlady, " I thought 
the first moment I saw him he looked like a good 
sort of gentleman ; but my husband here, to be 
sure, is wiser than anybody." — " I own, my dear," 
cries he, " it was a mistake." — "A mistake, indeed !" 
answered she ; " but when did you ever know mc 
to make such mistakes!" — "But how comes it, 
sir," cries the landlord, " that such a great gen- 
tleman walks about the country afoot !" — " I don't 
know," returned Partridge ; " great gentlemen have 
humours sometimes. He hath now a dozen horses 
and servants at Gloucester; and nothing would 
serve him, but last night, it being very hot weather, 
he must cool himself with a walk to yon high hill, 
whither I likewise walked with him to bear him 
company ; but if ever you catch me there again : 
for I was never so frightened in all my life. Wc 
met with the strangest man there." — " I'll be 
hanged," cries the landlord, " if it was not the 
Man of the Hill, as they call him ; if indeed he 
be a man ; but I know several people who believe 
it is the devil that lives there." — " Nay, nay, like 
enough," says Partridge; "and now you put me 
in the head of it, I verily and sincerely believe it 
was the devil, though I could not perceive his clo- 
ven foot : but pcrbaps he might have the power 
given him to hide that, since evil spirits can ap- 
pear in what shapes they please." — "And pray, 
sir," says the serjeant, " no offence I hope ; but 
pray what sort of a gentleman is the devil ! For I 
have heard some of our officers say there is no 
such person ; and that it is only a trick of the 
parsons, to prevent their being broke ; for, if it 
was publicly known that there was no devil, the 
parsons would be of no more use than we arc iv 
time of peace." — " Those officers," says Partridge, 
" are very great scholars, I suppose."—" Not much 
of Bohollards neither," answered the serjeaut ; " they 
have not half your learning, sir, I believe ; and, 
to be sure, I thought there must be a devil, not- 
withstanding what they said, though one of them 
was a captain ; for methought, thinks I to myself, 
if there be no devil, how can wicked people be 
sent to him! and I have read all that upon a 
book." — " Some of your officers," quoth the land- 
lord, "will find there is a devil, to their shame, I 
believe. I don't question but he'll pay off some 
old scores upon my account. Here was one quar* 
tcred upon me half a year, who had the con 
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science to tuke up on- ■•( my best bods, though he 
hardly spout a shilling a »luy in the house, anil suf- 
fered lus men to roust cabbages at the kitchen fire, 
because 1 would not give them a dinner on a Sun- 
day. Every good Christina n.ust desire there should 
be a devil for the punishment of such wretches." 
— '• Harkee, landlord," said the serjeant, " don't 
abuse the cloth, for I won't take it." — *• D — u the 
cloth!" answered the landlord, "I have suffered 
enough by them." — '« Bear witness, gentlemen," 
Bays the serjeant, " he curses the king, and that's 
high treason." — " I curse the king ! you villain," 
said the landlord. " Yes, you did," cries the serjeant ; 
" you cursed the cloth, and that's cursing the king. 
It 's all one anil the same ; for every man who curses 
the cloth would curse the king if he durst ; so for mat- 
ter o'that, it's all one and the same thing." — Ex- 
cuse rae there, Mr. Serjeant," quoth Partridge, 
" that's a rum sequitur." — " None of your outlandish 
lingo," answered the serjeant, leaping from his seat ; 
" I will not sit still and hear the cloth abused." — 
"You mistake me, friend," cries Partridge. "I did not 
mean to abuse the cloth; I only said your con- 
clusion was a noti icquitur."* — " You are another," 
cries the serjeant, " an you come to that. No more 
a sequitur than yourself. You are a pack of ras- 
cals, and I'll prove it; for I will right the best 
man of you all for twenty pound." This challenge 
effectually silenced Partridge, whose stomach for 
drubbing did not so soon return after the hearty 
meal which he had lately been treated with ; but 
the coachman, whose bones were less sore, and whose 
appetite for fighting was somewhat sharper, did not 
•o easily brook the affront, of which he conceived 
some part at least fell to his share. He Btarted 
therefore from his seat, and, advancing to the serjeant, 
swore he looked on himself to be as good a man as 
any in the army, and offered to box for a guinea. 
The military man accepted the combat, but refused 
the wager ; upon which both immediately stripped 
and engaged, till the driver of horses was so well 
mauled by the leader of men, that he was obliged 
to exhaust his small remainder of breath in begging 
for quarter. 

The young lady wa# now desirous to depart, and 
had given orders for her coach to be prepared ; but 
all in vain, for the coachman was disabled from per- 
forming his office for that evening. An ancient 
heathen would perhaps have imputed this disability 
to the god of drink, no less than to the god of war ; 
for, in reality, both the combatants had sacrificed as 
well to the former deity as to the latter. To speak 
plainly, they were both dead drunk, nor was Part- 
ridge in a much better situation. As for my land- 
lord, drinking was his trade ; and the liquor had no 
more effect on him than it had on any other vessel 
in his house. 

The mistress of the inn, being summoned to attend 
Mr. Jones and his companion at their tea, gave a 
full relation of the latter part of the foregoing scene ; 
and at the same time expressed great concern for 
the young lady, " who," she said, " was under the 
utmost uneasiness at being prevented from pursuing 
her journey. She is a sweet pretty creature," added 
she, " and I am certain I have seen her face before. 
I fancy she iaCn love, and running away from her 
friends. Who knows but some young gentleman or 
other may be expecting her, with a heart as heavy 
as her own V 

Jones fetched a hearty sigh at thr>se words; of 
which, though Mrs. Waters observed it, she took no 

•Thi« word, which the vrjoant un>ui|<i<Hv cnirtonk for an 
sTrnti:. ii 1 t.>rm iti lnj.fr ami iu.mu* tint tin- <<<ii. lusi.Mi <t..th 
flu* follow from the vtvmi* *. 



notice w tide the landlady continued in the room; 
but, after the departure of that good woman, she 
could not forbear giving our hero certain hints oi 
her suspecting some very dangerous rival in his 
affections. The awkward behaviour of Mr. Jones 
on this occasion convinced her of the truth, without 
his giving her a direct answer to any of her questions ; 
but she was not nice enough in her amours to be 
greatly concerned at the discovery. The beauty of 
Jones highly charmed her eye ; but, as she could not 
see his heart, she gave herself no concern about it. 
She could feast heartily at the table of love, without 
reflecting that some other already had been, or here- 
after might be, feasted with the same repast. A sen- 
timent which, if it deals but little in refinement, 
deals, however, much in substance ; and is less 
capricious, and perhaps less ill-natured and selfish, 
than the desires of those females who can be con- 
tented enough to abstain from the possession ct 
their lovers, provided they arc sufficiently satisfied 
that no one else possesses them. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Coutainiuz a fuller account of Mr*. Water*, soil by what 
mean* she came into that dUtrrwful nitnation from which 

Though Nature hath by no means mixed up an 
equal share either of curiosity or vanity in every 
human composition, there is perhaps no individual 
to whom she hath not allotted such a proportion of 
both as requires much arts, and pains too, to subdue 
and keep under ;— a conquest, however, absolutely 
necessary to every one who would in any degree 
deserve the characters of wisdom or good breeding. 

As Jones, therefore, might very justly be called 
a well-bred man, he had stiHcd all that curiosity 
which the extraordinary manner in which he had 
found Mrs. Waters must be supposed to have occa- 
sioned. He had, indeed, at first thrown out some 
few hints to the lady ; but, when he perceived her 
industriously avoiding any explanation, he was con- 
tented to remain in ignorance, the rather as lie waa 
not without suspicion that there were some circum- 
stances which must have raised her blushes, had she 
related the whole truth. 

Now, since it is possible that some of our readers 
may not so easily acquiesce under the same ignorance, 
ami as we are very desirous to satisfy them all, we 
have taken uncommon pains to inform ourselves of 
the real fact, with the relation of which we shall 
conclude this book. 

This lady, then, had lived some years with one 
Captain Waters, who was a captain in the same 
regiment to which Mr. Northcrton belonged. She 
passed for that gentleman's wife, and went by his 
name ; and yet, as the serjeant said, there were 
some doubts concerning the reality of their marriage, 
wljieh we shall not at present take upon us to re- 
solve. 

Mrs. Waters, I am Borry to say it, had for some 
time contracted an intimacy with the above-men- 
tioned ensign, which did no great credit to her re- 
putation. That she had a remarkable fondness for 
that young fellow is must certain ; but whether she 
indulged this to any very criminal lengths is not so 
extremely clear, unless we will suppose that women 
never grant every favour to a man but one, without 
granting him that one also. 

The division of the regiment to which Captain 
Waters belonged had two days preceded the march 
of that company to which Mr. Northcrton was the 
ensign; so that' the fi riuer had reached Worcester 
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the very day after the unfortunate rencounter between 
Jones and Northerton which we have before re- 
corded. 

Now, it had been agreed between Mrs. Waters and 
the captain that she should accompany him in his 
march as far as Worcester, where they were to take 
their leave of each other, and she was thence to 
return to Bath, where she was to stay till the end of 
the winter's campaign against the rebels. 

With this agreement Mr. Northerton was made 
acquainted. To say the truth, the lady had made 
him an assignation at this very place, and promised 
to stay at Worcester till his division came thither ; 
with what view, and for what purpose, must be left 
to the reader's divination ; for, though we are obliged 
to relate facts, we are not obliged to do a violence to 
our nature by any comments to the disadvantage of 
the loveliest part of the creation. 

Northerton no sooner obtained a release from his 
captivity, as we have seen, than he hasted away 
to overtake Mrs. Waters ; which, as he was a very 
active nimble fellow, he did at the last-mentioned 
city, some few hours after captain Waters had left 
her. At his first arrival he made no scruple of ac- 
quainting her with the unfortunate accident ; which 
he made appear very unfortunate indeed, for he 
totally extracted every particle of what could be 
called fault, at least in a court of honour, though he 
left some circumstances which might be questionable 
in a court of law. 

Women, to their glory be it spoken, arc more ge- 
nerally capable of that violent and apparently disin- 
terested passion of love, which seeks only the good 
of its object, than men. Mrs. Waters, therefore, 
was no sooner apprised of the danger to which her 
lover was exposed, than she lost every consideration 
beet I?s that of his safety ; and this being a matter 
equally agreeable to the gentleman, it became the 
immediate subject of debate between them. 

After much consultation on this matter, it was at 
length agreed that the ensign should go across the 
country to Hereford, whence he might find some 
conveyance to one of the sea-ports in Wales, and 
thence might make his escape abroad. In all which 
expedition Mrs. Waters declared Bhc would bear 
him company; and for which she was able to furnish 
him with money, a very material article to Mr. 
Northerton, she having then in her pocket three 
bank notes to the amount of 90/., besides some cash, 
and a diamond ring of pretty considerable value on 
her finger. All which she, with the utmost confidence, 
revealed to this wicked man, little suspecting she 
should by these means inspire him with a design of 
robbing her. Now, as they must, by taking horses 
from Worcester, have furnished any pursuers with 
the means of hereafter discovering their route, the 
ensign proposed, and the lady presently agreed, to 
make their first stage on foot ; for which purpose 
the hardness of the frost was very seasonable. 

The main part of the lady's baggage was already 
at Bath, and she had nothing with her at present 
besides a very small quantity of linen, which the 
gallant undertook to carry in his own pockets. All 
things, therefore, being settled in the evening, they 
arose early the next morning, and at five o'clock 
departed from Worcester, it being then above two 
hours before day, but the moon, which was then at 
the full, gave them all the light she was capable of 
affording. 

Mrs. Waters was not of that delicate race of 
women who are obliged to the invention of vehicles 
for the capacity of removing themselves from one 
place to another, and with whom consequently a 
coach is reckoned among the uoi-essarics of life. 



I Her limbs were indeed full of strength and agiiitv, 
and, as her mind was no less animated with spirit, 
she was perfectly able to keep pace with her nimble 
lover. 

Having travelled on for some miles in a high road, 
which Northerton said he was informed led to Here- 
ford, they came at the break of day to the side of a 
large wood, where he suddenly stopped, and, affect- 
ing to meditate a moment with himself, expressed 
some apprehensions from travelling any longer in 
so public a way. Upon which he easily persuaded 
his fair copmanion to strike with him into a path 
which seemed to lead directiy through the wood, 
and which at length brought them both to the bot- 
tom of Mazxard Hill. 

Whether the execrable scheme which he now at- 
tempted to execute was the effect of previous deli- 
beration, or whether it now first came into his head, 
I cannot determine. But, being arrived in this 
lonely place, where it was very improbable he should 
meet with any interruption, he suddenly slipped 
his garter from his leg, and, laying violent hands on 
the poor woman, endeavoured to perpetrate that 
dreadful and detestable fact which wc have before 
commemorated, and which the providential appear- 
ance of Jones did so fortunately prevent. 

Happy was it for Mrs. Waters that she was not of 
the weakest order of females ; for no sooner did she 
perceive, by his tying a knot in his garter, and by 
his declarations, what his hellish intentions were, 
than she stood stoutly to her defence, and so strongly 
struggled with her enemy, screaming all the while 
for assistance, that she delayed the execution of the 
villain's purpose several minutes, by which means 
Mr. Jones came to her relief at that very instant 
when her Btrength failed and she was totally over- 
powered, and delivered her from the ruffian's hands, 
with no other loss than that of her clothes, which 
were torn from her back, and of the diamond ring, 
which during the contention either dropped from 
her finger or was wrenched from it by Northerton. 

Thus, reader, we have given thee the fruits of a 
very painful inquiry which for thy satisfaction Ave 
have made into this matter. And here we have 
opened to thee a scene of folly, as well as villany, 
which we could scarce have believed a human crea- 
ture capable of being guilty of, had we not remem- 
bered that this fellow was at that time firmly per- 
Buaded that he had already committed a murder, 
and had forfeited his life to the law. As he con- 
cluded therefore that his only safety lay in flight, 
he thought the possessing himself of this poor wo- 
man's money and ring would make him amends 
for the additional burthen he was to lay ou his con- 
science. 

And here, reader, we must strictly caution thee 
that thou dost not take any occasion, from the mis- 
behaviour of such a wretch as this, to reflect on so 
worthy and honourable a body of men as are the 
officers of our army in general. Thou wilt be 
pleased to consider that this fellow, as we have 
already informed thee, had neither the birth nor 
education of a gentleman, nor was a proper person 
to be enrolled among the number of such. If, 
therefore, his baseness can justly reflect on any 
besides himself, it must be only on thfpe who gave 
him his commission. 
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BOOK X. 

W WHICH THE HISTORY GOES FORWARD ABOUT 
TWELVE HOURS. 

CHAPTER I. 
Containing inrtrurtioo^vcry necessary to he porused \ij 

Reader, it is impossible we should know what 
sort of person thou wilt be; for, perhaps, thou 
mny'st be as learned in human nature as Shak- 
speare himself was, and, perhaps, thou may'st be 
no wiser than some of his editors. Now, lest this 
latter should be the case, we think proper, before 
we go any farther together, to (rive thee a few 
wholesome admonitions; that thou may'st not as 
grossly misunderstand and misrepresent us, as some 
of the said editors have misunderstood and misre- 
presented their author. 

First, then, we warn thee not too hastily to con- 
demn any of the incidents in this our history as 
impertinent and foreign to our main design, because 
thou dost not immediately conceive in what manner 
such incident may conduce to that design. This 
work may, indeed, be considered as a great creation 
of our own ; and for a little reptile of a critic to 
presume to find fault with any of its parts, without 
knowing the manner in which the whole is con- 
nected, and before he comes to the final catastrophe, 
is a most presumptuous absurdity. The allusion and 
metaphor we have here made use of, we must ac- 
knowledge to be infinitely too great for our occa- 
sion ; but there is, indeed, no other, which is at all 
adequate to express the difference between an au- 
thor of the first rate and a critic of the lowest. 

Another caution we would give thee, my good 
reptile, is, that thou dost not find out too near a re- 
semblance between certain characters here intro- 
duced ; as, for instance, between the landlady who 
appears in the seventh book and her in the ninth. 
Thou art to know, friend, that there are certain cha- 
racteristics in which most individuals of every pro- 
fession and occupation agree. To be able to preserve 
these characteristics, and at the same time to diver- 
sify their operations, is one talent of a good writer. 
Again, to mark the nice distinction between two 
persons actuated by the same vice or folly is ano- 
ther ; and, as this last talent is found in very few 
writers, so is the true discernment of it found in as 
few readers ; though, I believe, the observation of 
this forms a very principal pleasure in those who 
are capable of the discovery ; every person, for in- 
stance, can distinsruish between Sir Epicure Mam- 
mom and Sir Fopling Flutter ; but to note the 
difference between Sir Fopling Flutter and Sir 
Courtly Nice requires a more exquisite judgment : 
for want of which, vulgar spectators of plays very 
often do great injustice in the theatre ; where I have 
sometimes known a poet in danger of being con- 
victed as a thief, upon much worse evidence than 
the resemblance of hands hath been held to be in 
the law. In reality, I apprehend every amorous 
widow on the stage would run the hazard of being 
condemned as a senile imitation of Dido, but that 
happily very few of our playhouse critics understand 
enough of Latin to read Virgil. 

In the next place, we must admonish thee, my 
worthy friend (for, perhaps, thy heart may be better 
than thy head), not to condemn a character as a bad 
one, because it is not perfectly a good one. If thou 
dost delight in these models of perfection, there are 
books enow written to gratify thy taste ; but, as we 
have not. in the course of our conversation, ever 
happened to meet with any such person, we have not 



chosen to introduce any such here. To say the truth. 
I a little question whether mere man ever arrived 
at this consummate degree of excellence, as well aa 
whether there hath ever existed a monster bad enough 
to verify that 

nulla virfute redtnptum 

A vitiii • 

in Juvenal ; nor do I, indeed, conceive the good pur- 
poses served by inserting characters of such angelic 
perfection, or such diabolical depravity, in any work 
of invention ; since, from contemplating either, the 
mind of man is more likely to be overwhelmed with 
sorrow and shame than to draw any good uses from 
such patterns ; for in the former instance he may be 
both concerned and ashamed to sec a pattern of 
excellence in his nature, which he may reasonably 
despair of ever arriving at; and in contemplating 
the latter he may be no less affected with those 
uneasy sensations, at seeing the nature of which he 
is a partaker degraded into so odious and detest- 
able a creature. 

In fact, if there be enough of goodness in a cha- 
racter to engage the admiration and affection of a 
well-disposed mind, though there should appear 
some of those little blemishes, qua* humana parum 
cavit natura, they will raise our compassion rather 
than our abhorrence. Indeed, nothing can be of 
more moral use than the imperfections which are 
seen in examples of this kind ; since such form a 
kind of surprise, more apt to affect and dwell upon 
our minds than the faults of very vicious and wicked 
persons. The foibles and vices of men, in whom 
there is great mixture of good, become more glaring 
objects from the virtues which contrast them and 
show their deformity ; and, when we find such vices 
attended with their evil consequence to our favour- 
ite characters, we are not only taught to shun them 
for our own sake, but to hate them for the mischiefs 
they have already brought on those we love. 

And now, my friend, having given you these few 
admonitions, we will, if you please, once more se*. 
forward with our history. 

CHAPTER II. 

Containing the arrival nf an Irish gentleman, with very cx> 
traordinary adventures which ensued at the Inn, 

Now the little trembling hare, which the dread 
of all her numerous enemies, and chiefly of that 
cunnintr, cruel, carnivorous animal, man, had con- 
fined all the day to her lurking-place, sports wan- 
tonly o'er the lawns ; now on some hollow tree 
the owl, shrill chorister of the night, hoots forth 
notes which might charm the ears of some modern 
connoisseurs in mur<ic ; now, in the imagination of 
the half-drunk clown, as he staggers through the 
churchyard, or rather charnelyard, to his home, 
fear paints the bloody hobgoblin ; now thieves and 
ruffians are awake, and honest watchmen fast asleep ; 
in plain English, it was now midnight ; and the 
company at the inn, as well those who hare been 
already mentioned in this history, as some others 
who arrived in the evening, were all in bed. Only 
Susan Chambermaid was now stirring, she being 
obliged to wash the kitchen before she retired to 
the arms of the fond expecting hostler. 

In this posture were affairs at the inn when a 
gentleman arrived there post. He immediately 
alighted from his horse, and, coming up to Susan, 
inquired of her, in a very abrupt and confused 
manner, being almost out of breath with eagerness, 

• Whose vices are not allayed with n single virtue. 
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Whether there was any lady in the house? The hou r 
of night, and the behaviour of the man, who stared 
very wildly at the time, a little surprised Susan, so 
that she hesitated before she made any answer ; upon 
which the gentleman, with redoubled eagerness, 
begged her to give him a true information, saying, 
He had lost his wife, aud was come in pursuit of 
her. " Upon my shoul," tries he, '« I have been 
near catching her already in two or three places, if 
I had not found her gjnejust as I came up with her. 
If she be in the house, do carry me up in the dark 
and show her to me ; and if she be gone away before 
me, do tell me which way I shall go after her to 
meet her, and, upon my shoul, I will make you the 
richest poor woman in the nation." He then 
pulled out a handful of guineas, a sight which 
would have bribed persons of much greater con- 
sequence than this poor wench to much worse 
purposes. 

Susan, from the account she had received of 
Mrs. Waters, made not the least doubt but that she 
was the very identical stray whom the right owner 
pursued. As she concluded, therefore, with great 
appearance of reason, that she never could get mo- 
ney in an honester way than by restoring a wife to 
her husband, she made no scruple of assuring the 
gentleman that the lady he wanted was then in the 
house ; and was presently afterwards prevailed upon 
(by very liberal promises, and some earnest paid 
into her hands) to conduct him to the bedchamber 
of .Mrs. Waters. 

It hath betn a custom long established in the 
polite world, and that upon very solid and sub- 
stantial reasons, that a husband shall never enter 
his wife's apartment without first knocking at the 
door. The many excellent uses of this custom need 
scarce be hinted to a reader who hath any know- 
ledge of the world ; for by this means the lady hath 
time to adjust herself, or to remove any disagree- 
able object out of the way ; for there are some situ- 
ations in which nice and delicate women would not 
be discovered by their husbands. 

To say the truth, there are several ceremonies 
instituted among the polished part of mankind, 
which, though they may, to coai>er judgments, 
appear as matters of mere form, are found to have 
much of substance in them, by the more discerning; 
and lucky would it have been had the custom 
above mentioned been observed by our gentleman 
in the present instance. Knock, ' indeed, he did 
at the door, but not with one of those gentle raps 
which is usual on such occasions. On the contrary, 
when he found the door locked, he flew at it with 
such violence, that the lock immediately gave way, 
the door burst open, and he fell headlong into the 
room. 

He had no sooner recovered his legs than forth 
from the bed, upon his legs likewise, appeared — 
with shame and sorrow we are obliged to proeeed — 
our hero himself, who, with a menaeiug voice, de- 
manded of the gentleman who he was, ami what he 
meant by daring to burst open his chamber in that 
outrageous manner. 

Tliu- gentleman at first thought he had committed 
r. mistake, and was going to ask pardon and retreat, 
when, on a sudden, as the moon shone very brisjht, 
he cast his eyes on stays, gowns, petticoats, caps, 
ribbons, stockings, g-irters, shoes, clogs, &c, all 
which lay in a disordered manner on the floor. All 
tnese, operating on the natural jealousy of his temper, 
so enrajred him, that he lost all power of speech ; 
and, without returning any answer to Jones, he 
endeavoured to approach the bed. 

Jones immediately interposing, a fierce contention 



arose, which soon proceeded to blows on both Kn'ps: 
And now Mrs. Waters (for we must confess the 
was in the same bed) being, I suppose, awakened 
from her sleep, and seeing two men righting in her 
bedchamber, began to scream in the most violent 
manner, crying out murder! robbery! and more; 
frequently rape! which last, some, perhaps, may 
wonder she should mention, who do not consider 
that these words of exclamation are used by ladies 
in a fight, as fa, la, la, ra, da, &c, are in music, 
only as the vehicles of sound, and without any fixed 
ideas. 

Next to the lady's chamber was deposited the body 
of an Irish gentleman who arrived too late at tin.- 
inn to have been mentioned before. This gentle- 
man was one of those whom the Irish call a calaba- 
laro, or cavalier. He was a younger brother of a 
good family, and, having no fortune at home, was 
obliged to look abroad in order to get one ; for which 
purpose he was proceeding to the Bath, to try his 
luck with cards and the women. 

This young fellow lay in bed reading one of Mrs. 
Behn's novels; for he had been instructed by a friend 
that he would rind no more effectual method of 
recommending himself to the ladies than the improv- 
ing his understanding, and filling his mind with good 
literature. He no sooner, therefore, heard the vio- 
lent uproar in the next room, than he leapt from his 
bolster, and, taking his sword in one hand, and the 
candle which burnt by him in the other, he went 
directly to Mrs. Waters's chamber. 

If the sight of another man in his shirt at first 
added some shock to the decency of the lady, it 
made her presently amends by considerably abating 
her fears ; for no sooner had the calabalaro entered 
the room than he cried out, " Mr. Fitzpatrick, 
what the devil is the meaning of this!" Upon 
which the other immediately answered, " O, Mr. 
Macklachlan ! I am rejoiced you are here. — This 
villain hath debauched my wife, and is got into bed 
with her." — "What wife?" cries Macklachlan; •* do 
not I know Mrs. Fitzpatrick very well, and don't I 
see that the lady, whom the gentleman who stands 
here in his shirt is lying in bed with, is none of herT " 

Fitzpatrick, now perceiving, as well by the glimpse 
he had of the lady, as by her voice, which might 
have been distinguished at a greater distance than 
he now stood from her, that he had made a very- 
unfortunate mistake, began to ask many pardons of 
the lady; and then, turning to Jones, he said, " I 
would have you take notice I do not ask your pardon, 
for you have bate me ; for which I am resolved to have 
your blood in the morning." 

Jones treated this menace with much contempt ; 
and Mr. Macklachlan answered, " Indeed, Mr. 
Fitzpatrick, you may be ashamed of your own self, 
to disturb people at this time of night; if all the 
people in the inn were not asleep, you would have 
awakened them as you have me. The gentleman 
has served you very rightly. Upon my conscience, 
though I have no wife, if you had treated her so, I 
would have cut your throat." 

Jones was so confounded with his fears for his lady's 
reputation, that he knew neither wliat to say or do ; 
but the invention of women is, as hath been observed, 
much readier than that of men. SJu; recollected 
that there was a communication between her cham- 
ber and that of Mr. Jones; relying, therefore, on 
his honour and her own assurance, she answered, 
" I know not what you mean, villains! I am wife to 
none of you. Help! Rape! Murder! Rape!" — And 
now, the landlady coming into the room, Mrs. Waters 
fell upon her with the utmost virulence, saying, 
" She thought herself in a sober inn, and not n * 
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lowdy-houw ; hut that a sot of villain!) hail broke 
into her room, >vitli an intent ujton her honour, if 
not upon her life ; and both, she said, were equally 
dear to her." 

The landlady now began to roar as loudly as the 
poor woman in bed had done before. She cried 
" She was undone, nod that the reputation of her 
house, which was never blown upon before, was 
utterly destroyed." Then, turning to the men, she 
cried, " What, in the devil's name, is the reason of 
all this disturbance in the lady's room?" Fitzpa- 
trick, hanging down his head, repeated, " That he 
had committed a mistake, for which he heartily 
asked pardon," and then retired with his country- 
man. Jones, who was too ingenious to have missed 
the hint given him by his fair one, boldly asserted, 
" That he had run to her assistance upon hearing 
the door broke open; with what design he could 
not conceive, unless of robbing the lady ; which, if 
they intended, he said, he had the good fortune to 
prevent." u I never had a robbery committed in 
my house since I have kept it," cries the landlady : 

1 would have you to know, Bir, I harbour no high- 
waymen here ; I scorn the word, thof I say it. None 
but honest, good gentlefolks, are welcome to my 
house ; and, I thank good luck, I have always had 
enow of such customers ; indeed as many as I could 

entertain. Here hath been my lord ," and then 

Bhe repeated over a catalogue of names and titles, 
many of which we might, perhaps, be guilty of a 
breach of privilege by inserting. 

Jones, after much patience, at length interrupted 
her, by making an apology to Mm. Waters, for 
having apppeared before her in his shirt, assuring 
her " That nothing but a concern for her safety could 
have prevailed on him to do it." The reader may 
inform himself of her answer, and, indeed, of her 
whole behaviour to the end of the scene, by consider- 
ing the situation which she affected, it being that of 
a modest lady, who was awakened out of her sleep 
by three strange men in her chamber. This was the 
part which she undertook to perform ; and, indeed, 
(die executed it so well, that none of our theatrical 
actresses could exceed her, in any of their perform- 
ances, cither on or off the stage. 

And hence, I think, we may very fairly draw an 
nrgument, to prove how extremely natural virtue 
is to the fair sex ; for, though there is not, perhaps, 
one in ten thousand who is capable of making a good 
actress, and even among these we rarely sec two who 
are equally able to personate the same character, yet 
this of virtue they can all admirably well put on ; 
and as well those individuals who have it not, as 
those who possess it, can all act it to the utmost 
degree of perfection. 

When the men were all departed, Mrs. Waters, 
recovering from her fear, recovered likewise from 
her anger, and spoke in much gentler accents to the 
landlady, who did not so readily quit her concern for 
the reputation of the house, in favour of which she 
began again to number the many great persons who 
had slept under her roof; but the lady stopped her 
short, audi having absolutely acquitted her of having 
had any share in the past disturbance, begged to be left 
to her repose, which, she said, she hoped to enjoy 
unmolested during the remainder of the night. Upon 
which the landlady, after much civility and many 
curtsies, took her leave. 

CHAPTER III. 
A dialogue between the landlady and Susan the chamber- 
maid, proper to l«? road liy alt innkeeper* and their servant* ; 
»ith the arrival, and uflalile Itchaviour of a beautiful voung 
lady ; which may teach person* of condition how thev may 
acquire the love of the whole world. 

The landlady, remembering that Siman had been 



the only person out of bed when the door was burst 
open, resorted presently to her, to inquire into the 
first occasion of the disturbance, as well as who 
the strange gctleman was, and when and how he 
arrived. 

Susan related the whole story, which the reader 
knows already, varying the truth only in some cir- 
cumstances, as she saw convenient, and totally con- 
cealing the money which she had received. But 
whereas her mistress had, in the preface to her in- 
quiry, spoken much in com pass iou for the fright 
which the lady had been in concerning any intended 
depredations on her virtue, Susan could not help 
endeavouring to quiet the concern which her mistress 
seemed to be under on that account, by swearing 
heartily she saw Jones leap out from her bed. 

The landlady fell into a violent rage at these words. 
" A likely story, truly," cried she, " that a woman 
should cry out, and endeavour to expose herself, if 
that was the case ! I desire to know what better 
proof any lady can give of her virtue than her crying 
out, which, I believe, twenty people can witness for 
her she did \ I beg, madam, you would spread no 
such scandal of any of my guests ; for it will not 
only reflect on them, but upon the house ; and I am 
sure no vagabonds, nor wicked beggarly people, 
come here." 

*• Well," says Susan, "then I must not believe 
my own eyes." " No, indeed, must you not always," 
answered her mistress ; " I would not have believed 
my own eyes against such good gentlefolks. I have 
not had a better supper ordered this half-year than 
they ordered last night ; and so easy and good-hu- 
moured were they, that they found no fault with my 
Worcestershire perry, which I sold them for cham- 
pagne ; and to be sure it is as well tasted and as 
wholesome as the best champagne in the kingdom, 
otherwise I would scorn to give it 'em ; and they 
drank me two bottles. No, no, I will never believe 
any harm of such sober good sort of people." 

Susan being thus silenced, her mistress proceeded 
to other matters. "And so you tell me," continued 
she, " that the strange gentleman came post, and 
there is a footman without with the horses ; why, 
theu, he is certainly some of your great gentlefolks 
too. Why did you not ask him whether he'd have 
any supper 1 I think he is in the other gentleman's 
room ; go up and ask whether he called. Perhaps 
he'll order something when he finds anybody stirring 
in the house to dress it. Now don't commit any of 
your usual blunders, by telling him the tire 's out, 
and the fowls alive. And if he should order mutton, 
don't blab out that we have none. The butcher, I 
know, killed a sheep just before I went to bed, and 
he never refuses to cut it up warm when I desire it. 
Go, remember there's all sort* of mutton and fow ls ; 
go, open the door with, Gentlemen, d'ye call t and 
if they say nothing, ask what his honour w ill be 
pleased to have for supper ! Don't forget his honour. 
Go ; if you don't mind all these matters better, you'll 
never come to anything." 

Susan departed, and soon returned with an nc- 
count that the two gentlemen were got both int'j 
the same bed. " Two gentlemen," says the land- 
lady, "in the same Iwd ! that's impossible; they are 
two errant scrubs, I warrant them : and I believe 
young Squire Allworthy guessed right, that the 
fellow intended to rob her ladyship ; for, if he had 
broke open the lady's door with any of the wicked 
designs of a gentleman, he would never have sneaked 
away to another room to Bave the expense of a sup- 
per and a bed to himself. They are certainly thieves, 
and their searching after a wife is nothing but a 
pretence." 

In these censures my landlady did Mr. FiU- 
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patrick great injustice; for he was really born a 
gentleman, though not worth a groat ; and though, 
perhaps, he hud some few blemishes in his heart as 
well as in his head, yet being a sneaking or a nig- 
gardly fellow was not one of them. In reality, he 
was so geuerous a man, that, whereas he had received 
a very handsome fortune with his wife, he had now 
spent every penny of it, except some little pittance 
which was settled upon her ; and, in order to pos- 
sess himself of this, he had used her with such 
cruelty, that, together with his jealousy, which was 
of the bitterest kind, it had forced the poor woman 
to run away from him. 

This gentleman then being well tired with his 
long journey from Chester in one day, with which, 
and tome good dry blows he had received in the 
scuffle, his bones were so sore, that, added to the 
soreness of his mind, it had quite deprived him of 
any appetite for eating. And being now so violently 
disappointed in the woman whom, at the maid's 
instance, he had mistaken for his wife, it never once 
entered into his head that she might ncverthless be 
in the house, though he had erred in the tirst person 
he had attacked. He therefore yielded to the dis- 
suasions of his friend from searching any farther 
after her that night, and accepted the kind offer of 
part of his bed. 

The footmen and post-boy were in a different dis- 
position. They were more ready to order than the 
landlady was to provide ; however, after being pretty 
well satisfied by them of the real truth of the case, 
and that Mr. Fitzpatrick was no thief, she was at 
length prevailed on to set some cold meat before 
them, which they were devouring with great greedi- 
ness, when Partridge came into the kitchen. He 
had been first awaked by the hurry which we have 
before seen ; and while he was endeavouring to 
compose himself again on his pillow, a screech-owl 
had given him such a serenade at his window, that 
he leaped in a most horrible affright from his bed, 
and, huddling on his clothes with great expedition, 
ran down to the protection of the company, whom 
he heard talking below in the kitchen. 

His arrival detained my landlady from returning 
to her rest ; for she was just about to leave the other 
two guests to the care of Susan ; but the friend of 
young Squire Allworthy was not to be so neglected, 
especially as he called for a pint of wine to be 
mulled. She immediately obeyed, by putting the 
same quantity of perry to the fire ; for this readily 
answered to the name of every kind of wine. 

The Irish footman was retired to bed, and the 
post-boy was going to follow ; but Partridge invited 
him to stay and partake of his wine, which the lad 
very thankfully accepted. The schoolmaster was 
indeed afraid to return to bed by himself ; and as he 
did not know how soon he might lose the company 
of my landlady, he was resolved to secure that of the 
boy, in whose presence he apprehended no danger 
from the devil or any of his adherents. 

And now arrived another post-boy at the gate ; 
upon which Susan, being ordered out, returned, 
introducing two young women in riding habits, one 
of which was so very richly laced, that Partridge and 
the po^t-boy instantly started from their chairs, and 
my landlady fell to her curtsies, and her ladyships, 
with great eagerness. 

The lady in the rich habit said, with a smile of 
great condescension, "If you will give me leave, 
madam, I will warm myself a few minutes at your 
kitchen fire, for it is really very cold ; but I must 
insist on disturbing no one from his seat." This 
was spoken on account of PartridjTO, who had re- 
t rented to the other end of the room, struck with 
the utmost awe and astonishment at the splendour 



of the lady's dross. Indeed, she had a much better 
title to respect than this ; for the was one of the 
most beautiful creatures in the world. 

The lady earnestly desired Partridge to return 
to his seat ; but could not prevail. She Uieu 
pulled off her gloves, and displayed to the tire two 
hands which had every property of snow in them, 
except that of melting. Her companion, who was 
indeed her maid, likewise pulled off her gloves, ami 
discovered what bore an exact resemblance, in cold 
and colour, to a piece of frozen beef. 

" I wish, madam," quoth the latter, " your lady- 
ship would not think of going any farther to-night. 
I am terribly afraid your ladyship will not be able to 
bear the fatigue." 

" Why sure," cries the landlady, " her ladyship's 
honour can never intend it. O, bless me ! farther 
to-night, indeed ! let me beseech your ladyship not 

to think on't But, to be sure, your ladyship 

can't. What will your honour be pleased to have 
for supper ! I have mutton of all kinds, and some 
nice chicken." 

" I think, madam," said the lady, « it would be 
rather breakfast than supper ; but I can't eat any- 
thing ; and, if I stay, shall only he down for on hour 
or two. However, if you please, madam, you may 
get me a little sack-whey, made very small and 
thin." 

" Yes, madam," cries the mistress of the house, 
" I have some excellent white wine." *' You have 
no sack, then," says the lady. « Yes, an't please 
your honour, I have ; I may challenge the country 
for that — but let me beg your ladyship to eat some- 
thing." 

M Upon my word, I can't eat a morsel," answered 
the lady ; " and I shall be much obligi;d to you if 
you will please to get my apartment ready as 
soon as possible ; for I am resolved to be on horse- 
back again in three hours." 

" Why, Susan," cries the landlady, " is there a 
fire lit yet in the Wild-goose! I am sorry, 
madam, all my best rooms are full. Several 
people of the first quality are now in bed. Here's 
a great young squire, and many other great gentle- 
folks of quality." Susan answered, 41 That the 
Irish gentlemen were got into the Wild-goose." 

" Was ever anything like itt" says the mistress; 
" why the devil would you not keep some of the 
best rooms for the quality, when you know scarce a 

day passes without some calling here T If they be 

gentlemen, I am certain, when they know it is for 
her ladyship, they will get up again." 

" Not upon my account," sayB the lady ; " I 
will have no person disturbed for me. If you have 
a room that is commonly decent, it will serve mo 
very well, though it be never so plain. I beg, 
madam, you will not give yourself so much trouble 
on my account." •« O, madam '." cries the other, 
" I have several good rooms for that matter, but none 
good enough for your honour's ladyship. However, 
as you arc so condescending to take up with the 
best I have, do, Susan, get a fire in the Rose this 
minute. "Will your ladyship be pleased to go up 
now, or stay till the fire is lighted t" " I think I 
have Hufficieutly warmed myself," answered the 
lady ; " so, if y ou please, I will go now ; I am afraid 
I have kept people, and particularly that gentle- 
man (meaning Partridge), too long in the cold 
already. Indeed, I cannot bear to think of keep- 
ing any person from the fire this dreadful weather." 
— She then departed with her maid, the landlady 
marching with two lighted candles before her. 

Wheu that good woman returned, the conver- 
sation in the kitchen was all upon the charms of 
the voiiinr ladv. There is indeed in perfect beauty 
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a power which n me almost can withstand ; for my 
landlady, though she was not pleased at the nega- 
tive given to the supper, declared she had never 
seeu so lovely a creature. Partridge ran out into 
the most extravagant encomiums on her face, 
though he could not refrain from paying some 
compliments to the gold lace on her habit; the 
post-boy sung forth the praises of her goodness, 
which were likewise echoed by the other post-boy, 
who was now come in. 44 She's a true good lady, 
I warrant her," says he ; M for Bhe hath mercy upon 
dumb creatures; for she asked me every now 
and then upon the journey, if I did not think she 
should hurt the horses by riding too fast t and when 
she came in she charjjed me to give them as much 
corn as ever they would cat." 

Such charms are there in affability, and so sure 
is it to attract the praises of all kinds of people. 
It may indeed be compared to the celebrated Mrs. 
Hussey.* It is equally sure to set off every female 
perfection to the highest advantage, and to palliate 
and conceal every defect. A Bhort reflection, which 
we could not forbear making in this place, where 
my reader hath seen the loveliness of an affable de- 
portment ; and truth will now oblige us to contrast 
it, by showing the reverse. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Containing infallible no«rum» for procuring universal 
dttreteem and hatred. 

The lady had no sooner laid herself on her pillow 
than the waiting-woman returned to the kitchen to 
regale with some of those dainties which her mis- 
tress had refused. 

The company, at her entrance, showed her the 
same respect which they had before paid to her 
mistress, by rising ; but she forgot to imitate her, 
by desiring them to sit down again. Indeed, it 
was scarce possible they should have done so, for 
she placed her chair in such a posture as to oc- 
cupy almost the whole fire. She then ordered a 
chicken to be broiled that instant, declaring, if it 
was not ready in a quarter of an hour, she would 
not stay for it. Now, though the said chicken 
was then at roost in the stable, and required the 
several ceremonies of catching, killing, and pick- 
ing, before it was brought to the gridiron, my 
landlady would nevertheless have undertaken to 
do all within the time ; but the guest, being un- 
fortunately admitted behind the scenes, must have 
been witness to the fourberie ; the poor woman 
was therefore obliged to confess that she had none 
in the house ; 44 but, madam," said she, " I can get 
any kind of mutton in an instant from the butcher's." 

" Do you think, then," answered the waiting- 
gentlewoman, 44 that I have the stomach of a horse, 
to eat mutton at this time of night t Sure you 
people that keep inns imagine your betters are iikc 
yourselves. Indeed, I expect to get nothing at this 
wretched place. I wonder my lady would stop at it. 
I suppose none but tradesmen and grariers ever call 
here." The landlady fired at this indignity offered 
to her house ; however, she suppressed her temper, 
and coutented herself with saying, 44 Very good 
quality frequented it, she thanked heaven!" 44 Don't 
tell me," cries the other, 44 of quality ! I believe I 
know more of people of quality than such as you. — 
But, prithee, without troubling me with any of your 
impertinence, do tell me what I can have" for sup- 
per ; for, though I cannot eat horse-flesh, I am 
really hungry." 44 Why truly, madam," answered 

• A tv»lnl>ratrd niantnnmakcr in the Strand, iumnui for 
(kiting oil .lilies ofntonwi. 



the landlady, " you could not take me again at such 
a disadvantage ; for I must confess I have nothing 
in the house, unless a cold piece of beef, which in- 
deed a gentleman's footman and the post-boy hav« 
almost cleared to the bone." «« Woman," said Mrs. 
Abigail (so for shortness we will call her ), *' I entreat 
you not to make me sick. If I had fasted a month, 
I could not eat what had been touched by the 
fingers of such fellows. Is there nothing neat or 
decent to be had in this horrid place 1" " What 
think you of some eggs and bacon, madam V said 
the landlady. 44 Are your eggs new laid! are you 
certain they were laid to-day 1 and let me have the 
bacon cut very nice and thin ; for I can't endure 
anything that's gross. — Prithee, try if you can do a 
little tolerably for once, and don't think you have 
a farmer's wife, or some of those creatures, in the 
house." — The landlady began then to handle her 
knife ; but the other stopped her, saying, " Good 
woman, I must insist upon your first washing your 
hands; for I am extremely nice, and have been 
always used from my cradle to have everything in 
the most elegant manner." 

The landlady, who governed herself with much 
difficulty, begun now the necessary preparations ; 
for as to Susan, she was utterly rejected, and with 
such disdain, that the poor wench was as hard put to 
it to restrain her hands from violence as her mistress 
had been to hold her tongue. This indeed Susan 
did not entirely ; for, though she literally kept it 
within her teeth, yet there it muttered many 44 marry - 
come-ups, as good flesh and blood as yourself ;" 
with other such indignant phrnses. 

While the supper was preparing, Mrs. Abigail 
began to lament she had not ordered a fire in the 
parlour ; but, she said, that was now too late. 
44 However," said she, 44 I have novelty to recom- 
mend a kitchen ; for I do not believe I ever eat in 
one before." Then, turning to the post-boys, she 
asked them, 44 Why they were not in the stable with 
their horses 1 If I must cat my hard fare here, 
madam," cries she to the landlady, 44 1 beg the kit- 
chen may be kept clear, that I may not be sur- 
rounded with all the blackguards in town : as for 
you, sir," says she to Partridge, 44 you look some- 
what like a gentleman, and may sit still if you 
please ; I don't desire to disturb anybody but mob." 

44 Yes, yes, madam," cries Partridge, 44 I am a 
gentleman, I do assure you, and I am not so easily 
to be disturbed. Non semper vox caaualis est verba 
nommativtcs." This Latin she took to be some 
affront, and answered, 44 You may be a gentleman, 
sir; but you don't show yourself as one to talk 
Latin to a woman." Partridge made a gentle reply, 
and concluded with more Latin ; upon which she 
tossed up her nose, and contented herself by abusing 
him with the name of a great scholar. 

The supper being now on the table, Mrs. Abigail 
eat very heartily for so delicate a person ; and, while 
a second course of the same was by her order pre- 
paring, she said, 44 And so, madam, you tell me 
your house is frequented by people of great quality V 

The landlady answered in the affirmative, say ing, 
44 There were a great many very good quality and 
gentlefolks in it now. There's young squire All- 
worthy, as that gentleman there knows." 

44 And prny who is this young jrentleman of qua- 
lity, this young squire Allworthy t" said Abigail. 

44 Who should he be," answered Partridge, 44 but 
the son and heir of the great squire Allworthy, t f 
Somersetshire V 

44 Upon my word," said she, 44 you tell me strange 
news ; for I know Mr. Allworthy of Somersetshire 
very well, and I know he hath no son alive." 
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The landlady pricked up her ears at this, and 
Partridge looked a little confounded. However, 
after a short hesitation, he answered, " Indeed, 
madam, it is true, everybody doth not know him to 
he squire Allworthy's son ; for he was never married 
to his mother ; but his son he certainly is, and will 
be his heir too, as certainly as his name is Jones." 
At that word, Abigail let drop the bacon which she 
was conveying to her mouth, and cried out, " You 
surprise me, sir! Is it possible Mr. Jones should be 
now in the house V "Quare non f" answered Fart- 
ridge, " it is possible, and it is certain." 

Abigail now made haste to finish the remainder of 
her meal, and then repaired back to her mistress, 
when the conversation passed which may be read in 
the next chapter. 

CHAPTER V. 

Showing who the aminWe lady, and lier unamiable maid 

wen;. 

As in the month of June, the damask rose, which 
chance hath planted among the lilies, with their 
candid hue mixes his vermilion ; or, as some play- 
some heifer in the pleasant month of May diffuses 
her odoriferous breath over the flowery meadows ; 
or as, in the blooming month of April, the gentle, 
constant dove, perched on some fair bough, sits 
meditating on her mate ; so, looking a hundred 
charms and breathing as many sweets, her thoughts 
being fixed on her Tommy, with a heart as good and 
innocent as her face was beautiful, Sophia (for it 
was she herself) lay reclining her lovely head on her 
hand, when her maid entered the room, and, running 
directly to the bed, cried, *• Madam — madam — who 
doth your ladyship think is in the house?" Sophia, 
starting up, cried, " I hope my father hath not over- 
taken us." " No, madam, it is one worth a hundred 
fathers; Mr. Jones himself is here at this very in- 
stant." " Mr. Jones!" says Sophia, «• it is impos- 
sible! I cannot be so fortunate." Her maid averred 
the fact, and was preseutly detached by her mistress 
to order him to be called ; for she said she was re- 
solved to see him immediately. 

Mrs. Honour had no sooner left the kitehen in 
the manner we have before seen than the landlady 
f<'ll severely upon her. The poor woman had indeed 
been loading her heart with foul lauguage for some 
time, and now it scoured out of her mouth, as filth 
doth from a mud-cart, when the board which confines 
it is removed. Partridge likewise shovelled in his 
share of calumny, and (what may surprise the reader) 
not only bespattered the maid, but attempted to 
sully the lily-white character of Sophia herself. 
" Never a barrel the belter herring," cries he, 
" NoBcitur d socio, is a true saying. It must be con- 
fessed, indeed, that the lady in the fine garments is 
the civiller of the two ; but I warrant neither of 
them are a bit better than they should be. A couple 
of Bath trulls, I'll answer for them ; your quality 
don't ride about at this time o' night without ser- 
vants." " Sbodlikins, and that's true," cries the 
landlady, " you have certainly hit upon the very 
matter ; for quality don't come into a house without 
bespeaking a supper, whether they eat or no." 

While they were thus discoursing. Mrs. Hoaour 
returned and discharged her commission, by bidding 
the landlady immediately wake Mr. Jones, and tell 
him a lady wanted to speak with him. The land- 
lady referred her to Partridge, saying, "he was the 
squire's friend : but, for her part", she never called 
men-folks, especially gentlemen," and then walked 
sullenly out of the kitchen. Honour applied her- 
self to Partridge ; buf he refused, " for my friend," 
cries he. went to bod very late, and he would be 



very angry to be disturbed so soon." Mrs. Honour 
insisted still to have him called, saying, " she waa 
sure, instead of being angry, that he would be to the 
highest degree delighted when he knew the occa- 
sion." •• Another time, perhaps, he might," criea 
Partridge ; " but non omnia possumui omnes. One 
woman is enough at once for a reasonable man." 
" What do you mean by one woman, fellow 1" cries 
Honour. '* None of your fellow," answered Part- 
ridge. He then proceeded to inform her plainly 
that Jones was in bed with a wench, and made use 
of an expression too indelicate to be here inserted ; 
which so enraged Mrs. Honour, that she called him 
jackanapes, and returned in a violent hurry to her 
mistress, whom she acquainted with the success of 
her errand, and with the account she had received ; 
which, if possible, she exaggerated, being as angryr 
with Jones as if he had pronounced all the words 
that came from the mouth of Partridge. She dis- 
charged a torrent of abuse on the master, and ad- 
vised her mistress to quit all thoughts of a man who 
had never shown himself deserving of her. She then 
ripped up the story of Molly Seagrim, and gave the 
most malicious turn to his formerly quitting Sophia 
herself; which, I must confess, the present incideut 
not a little countenanced. 

The spirits of Sophia were too much dissipated 
by concern to enable her to stop the torrent of her 
maid. At last, however, she interrupted her, say- 
ing, " I never can believe this ; some villain hath 
belied him. You say you had it from his friend ; 
but surely it is not the office of a friend to betray 
such secrets." " I suppose," cries Honour, " the 
fellow is his pimp ; for I never saw so ill-looked a 
villain. Besides, such profligate rakes as Mr. Jonea 
arc never ashamed of these matters." 

To say the truth, this behaviour of Partridge waa 
a little inexcusable ; but he had not slept off the 
effect of the dose which he swallowed the evening 
before ; which had, in the morning, received the 
addition of above a pint of wine, or indeed rather 
of malt spirits ; for the perry was by no means pure. 
Now, that part of his head which Nature designed 
for the reservoir of drink being very shallow, a 
small quantity of liquor overflowed it, and opened 
the sluices of his heart ; so that all the secrets there 
deposited run out. These sluices were indeed, 
naturally, very ill-secured. To give the best-uatured 
turn we can to his disposition, he was a very honest 
man ; for, as he was the most inquisitive of mortals, 
and eternally prying into the secrets of others, bo he 
very faithfully "paid thun by communicating, in 
return, everything witliin his knowledge. 

While Sophia, tormented with anxiety, knew not 
what to believe, nor what resolution to take, Susan 
arrived with the Back-whey. Mrs. Honour imme- 
diately advised her mistress, in a whisper, to pump 
this wench, who probably could inform her of the 
truth. Sophia approved it, and began as follows : 
" Come hither, child ; now answer me truly what 
I am going to ask you, and I promise you I will 
very well reward you. Is there a young gentleman 
in this house, a handsome young gentleman, that 

." Here Sophia blushed and was confounded. 

«« A young gentleman," cries Honour, "that came 
hither in company with that Baucy rascal who it 
now in the kitchen V Susan answered, " There 
was." — "Do vou know anything of any ladv!" 
continues Sophia, " any lady 1 1 don't ask you whe- 
ther she is handsome" or no; perhaps she is not; 
that 's nothing to the purpose ; but do you know 
of any lady?" "La! madam," cries Honour, 
" you will make a very bad examiner. Hark'ee, 
child," says she, ' is not that young gentleman now 
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iu bed with some nasty trull or other 1** Here 
Susan smiled, and was silent. ** Answer the ques- 
tion, child," saj-B Sophia, " and here's a guinea for 
you." — " A guinea! madam," cries Susan ; "la, 
w hat's a guinea 1 If my mistress should know it I 
shall certainly lose my place that very instant." 
" Here's another for you," says Sophia, " and I 
promise you faithfully your mistress shall never 
know it." Susan, after a very short hesitation, took 
the money, and told the whole story, concluding 
with saying, " If you have any great curiosity, 
madam, I can steal softly into his room, and see 
whether he be in his own bed or no." She accord- 
ingly did this by Sophia's desire, and returned with 
an answer in the negative. 

Sophia now trembled and turned pale. Mrs. 
Honour begged her to be comforted, and not to 
think any more of so worthless a fellow. " Why 
there," says Susan, " I hope, madam, your ladyship 
won't be offended ; but pray, madam, is not your 
ladyship's name Madam Sophia Western!" " How- 
ls it possible you should know met" answered 
Sophia. Why that man, that the gentlewoman 
spoke of, who is in the kitchen, told about you last 
night. But I hope your ladyship is not angry with 
me." " Indeed, child," said she, •* I am not; pray 
tell me all, and I promise you I'll reward you." 
" Why, madam," continued Susan, that man told 
us all in the kitchen that Madam Sophia Western 
— indeed I don't know how to bring it out." — Here 
she stopped, till, having received encouragement 
from Sophia, and being vehemently pressed by Mrs. 
Honour, she proceeded thus : — *• He told us, rna- 
iam, though to be sure it is all a lie, that your 
ladyship was dying for love of the young squire, and 
that he was going to the wars to get rid of you. 
I thought to myself then he was a faUe-heprted 
wretch ; but, now, to see such a fine, rich, beauti- 
ful lady as you be, forsaken for Huch an ordinary 
woman ; for to be sure so she is, and another man's 
wife itito the bargain. It is such a strange unna- 
tural thing, in a manner." 

Sophia gave her a third guinea, and, telling her 
■he would certainly be her friend if she mentioned 
nothing of what had passed, nor informed any one 
who she was, dismissed the girl, with orders to the 
post-boy to get the horses ready immediately. 

Being now left alone with her maid, she told her 
trusty waiting-woman, •« That she never was more 
easy than at present. I am now convinced," said 
she, " he 19 not only a villain, but a low despicable 
wretch. I can forgive all rather than his exposing 
my name in so barbarous a manner. That renders 
him the object of my contempt. Yes, Honour, 1 am 
now easy ; I am indeed ; I am very easy ;" and then 
she burst into a violent flood of tears. 

\fter a short interval spent by Sophia, chiefly in 
crying, and assuring her maid that she was perfectly 
eaiy, Susan arrived with an account that the horses 
w^rc ready, when a very extraordinary thought sug- 
gested itself to our young heroine, by which Mr. 
Jones would be acquainted with her having been at 
•he inn, in a way which, if any sparks of affection 
for her remained in him, would be at least some 
punishment for his faults. 

The reader will be pleased to remember a little 
mufF, which hath had the honour of being more than 
once remembered already in this history. This 
muff, crcr since the departure of Mr. Jones, had 
been the constant companion of Sophia by day, 
and her bedfellow by night ; and this muff the had 
•t thia venr instant upon her arm ; whence she took 
it off with great indignation, and, having writ her 
name with the pencil upon a piece of paper whirh she 



I pinned to it, the bribed the maid to convey it into 
the empty bed of Mr. Jones, in which, if he did not 

I find it, she charged her to take some method of con- 
veying it before his eyes in the morning. 

Then, having paid for what Mrs. Honour had 
eaten, in which bill was included an account for 
what she herself might have eaten, she mounted her 
horse, and, once more assuring her companion that 
she was perfectly easy, continued her journey. 

CHAPTER VI. 

ConUinin^. ainonir other thing*, the ingenuity of Partridgr, 
the muUut'M of Jones, and the folly of FiMputrkk. 

It was now past five in the morning, and other 
company began to rise and come to the kitchen, 
among whom were the Serjeant and the coachman, 
who, being thoroughly reconciled, made a libation, 
or, in the English phrase, drank a hearty cup to- 
gether. 

In this drinking nothing more remarkable hap- 
pened than the behaviour of Partridge, who, when 
the serjeant drank a health to King George, re- 
peated only the word King ; nor could he be brought 
to utter more ; for though he was going to fight 
against hU own cause, yet he could not be pre- 
vailed upon to drink against it. 

Mr. Jones, being now returned to his own bed 
(but from whence he returned we must beg to be 
excused from relating), summoned Partridge from 
this agreeable company, who, after a ceremonious 
preface, having obtained leave to offer his advice, 
delivered himself as follows : — 

It is, sir, an old saying, and a true one, that a 
wise man may sometimes learn counsel from a fool ; 
I wish, therefore, I might be so bold as to offer you 
my advice, which is to return home again, and leave 
theae horrida Mia, these bloody wars, to fellows who 
are contented to swallow gunpowder, because they 
have nothing else to eat. Now, everybody knows 
your honour wants for nothing at home ; when that's 
the case, why should any man travel abroad !" 

" Partridge," cries Jones, " thou art certainly a 
coward ; I wish, therefore, thou wouldst return 
home thyself, and trouble me no more." 

" I ask your honour's pardon," cries Partridge ; I 
spoke on your account more than my own ; for as 
to me, Heaven knows my circumstances arc bad 
enough, and I am so far from being afraid, that I 
■value a pistol, or a blunderbuss, or any such thing, 
no more than a pop-gun. Every man must die 
once, and what signifies the manner how t besides, 
perhaps I may come off with the loss only of an arm 
or a leg. I assure you, sir, I was never less afraid 
in my life ; and so, if your honour is resolved to go 
on, I am resolved to follow you. But, in that case, 
I wish I might give my opinion. To be sure, it is 
a scandalous way of travelling, for a great trcntleman 
like you to walk afoot. No where are two or three 
good horses in the stable, which the landlord will 
certainly make no scruple of trusting you with ; but. 
if he should, I can easily contrive to lake them ; 
and, let the worst come to the worst, the king would 
certainly pardon you, as you are going to light in 
his cause." 

Now, as the honesty of Partridge was equal to his 
understanding, and both dealt only in small matters, 
he would never have attempted a roguery of this 
kind, had he not imagined it altogether safe ; for he 
was one of those who have more consideration of the 
gallows than of the fitness of things ; but, in reality, 
he thought he might have committed this feloriy 
without an j danger; for, besides that he doubted 
no; but tb« name of Mr. Alhvorthy would sum. 

L 
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etcntly quiet the landlord, he conceived the) should 
oe altogether safe, whatever turn affairs might take ; 
ns J one*, he imagined, would have friends enough 
on one side, and at his friends would as well secure 
him on the other. 

Wheu Mr. Jones found that Partridge was in 
earnest in this proposal, he very severely rebuked 
him, and that in such hitter terms, that the other 
attempted to laugh it off, and presently turned the 
discourse to other matters ; saying, he believed they 
were then in a bawdy-house, and that he had with 
much ado prevented two wenches from disturbing 
his honour in the middle of the night. " Heyday !*' 
says he, " I believe they got into your chamber 
whether I would or no ; for here lies the muff of 
one of them on the ground." Indeed, as Jones re- 
turned to his bed in the dark, he had never per- 
ceived the muff on the quilt, and, in leaping into his 
bed, he had tumbled it on the door. This Partridge 
now took up, and was going to put into his pocket, 
when Jones desired to see it. The muff was so very- 
remarkable, that our hero mudit possibly have re- 
collected it without the information annexed. But 
his memory was not put to that hard office ; for at 
the same instant he saw and read the words Sophia 
Western upon the paper which was pinned to it. 
His looks now grew frantic in a moment, and lie 
eagerly cried out, "Oh Heavens! how came this 
muff here !" " I know no more than your honour," 
cried Partridge ; " but I saw it upon the arm of one 
of the women who would have disturbed you, if I 
would have suffered them." " Where are they V' 
cries Jones, jumping out of bed, and laying hold of 
his clothes. Many miles off, I believe, by this 
time," said Partridge. And now Jones, upon fur- 
ther inquiry, was sufficiently assured that the bearer 
of this muff was no other than the lovely Sophia 
herself. 

The behaviour of Jones on this occasion, his 
thoughts, his looks, his words, his actions, were such 
as beggar all description. After many bitter execra- 
tions on Partridge, and not fewer on himself, he 
ordered the poor fellow, who was frightened out of 
his wits, to run down and hire him horses at any 
rate ; and a very minutes afterwards, having shuffled 
on his clothes, he hastened down stairs to execute 
the orders himself, which he had just before given. 

But before we proceed to what passed on his ar- 
rival in the kitchen, it will be necessary to recur to 
what had there happened Bince Partridge had first 
left it on his master's summons. 

The serjeant was just marched off with his party, 
when the two Irish gentlemen arose, and came down 
stairs ; both complaining that they had been so 
often waked by the noises in the inn, that they had 
never once been able to close their eyes all ni«ht. 

The coach which had brought the young lady and 
hrr maid, and which, perhaps, the reader may have 
hitherto concluded was her own, was, indeed, a re- 
lumed coach belonging to Mr. King, of Bath, one 
of the worthiest and honcstest men that ever dealt 
in horse-flesh, and whose coaches we heartily re- 
er.mmend to all our readers who travel that road. 
By which means they may, perhaps, have the plea- 
sure of riding in the very coach, and being driven 
by the very coachman, that is recorded in this 
history. 

The coachman, haying but two passengers, and 
hearing Mr. Macklachlan was going to Bath, offered 
to carry him thither at a very moderate price. He 
was induced to this by the report of the hostler, who 
».iid that the horse which Mr. Macklachlan had 
hired from Worcester would be much more pleased 
with returning to his friends there than to prosecute 



a long journey ; for that the »aid horse was rulhet n 
two-legged than a four-legged animal. 

Mr. Macklachlan immediately closed with the 
proposal of the coachman, and, at the same time, 
(ier&uaded his friend F'itzpatrick to accept of the 
fourth place in the coach. Tlais conveyance the 
soreness of his bones made more agreeable to him 
than a horse ; and, being well assured of meeting 
with his wife at Bath, he thought a little delay 
would be of no consequence. 

Macklachlan, who was much the sharper man of 
the two, no sooner heard that this lady came * v oin 
Chester, with the other circumstances which he 
learned from the hostler, than it came into his head 
that she might possibly be his friend's wife ; and 
presently acquainted him with this suspicion, which 
had never once occurred to F'itzpatrick himself. 
To say the truth, he was oue of those compositions 
which nature makes up in too great a hurry, and 
forgets to put any brains into their head. 

Now it happens to this sort of men, as to bad 
hounds, who never hit off a fault themselves ; but 
no sooner doth a deg of sagacity open his mouth 
than they immediately do the same, and, without 
the guidance of any sctat, run directly forwards as 
fast as they are able. In the same manner, the very 
moment Mr. Macklachlan had mentioned his appre- 
hension, Mr. Fiupatrick instantly concurred, and 
dew directly up stairs, to surprise his wife, before 
he knew where she was ; and unluckily (as Fortune 
loves to play tricks with those gentlemen who put 
themselves entirely under her conduct) ran his head 
against several doors and posts to no purpose. 
Much kinder was she to me, wheu she suggested 
the simile of the hounds, just before inserted ; since 
the poor wife may, on these occasions, be so justly 
compared to a hunted hare. Like that little w retched 
animal, she pricks up her ears to listen after the 
voice of her pursuer ; like her, flies away trembling 
wheu she hears it ; and, like her, is generally over- 
taken and destroyed in the end. 

This was not' however the case at present; for 
after a long fruitless search, Mr. Fitzpatrick returned 
to the kitchen, where, as if this had been a real 
chase, entered a gentleman hallooing as hunter* do 
wheu the hounds arc at a fault. He was just 
alighted from his horse, and had many attendants at 
his heels. 

Here, reader, it may be necessary to acquaint 
thee with some matters, which, if thou dost know 
already, thou art wiser than I take thee to be. And 
this information thou ahalt receive in the next 
chapter. 

CHAPTER VII. 

la which arc concluded the adventure* that happened nt the 
inn nt Upton. 

In the first place, then, this gentleman just arrived 
was no other than squire Western himself, who was 
come hither in pursuit of his daughter; and, had he 
fortunately been two hours earlier, he had not only 
found her, but his niece into the bargain ; for such 
was the wife of Mr. Fitzpatrick, who had run away 
with her five years before, out of the custody of that 
aage lady. Madam Western. 

Now this lady had departed from the inn much 
about the same time with Sophia; for, having been 
waked by the voice of her husband, she had sent 
up for the landlady, and, being by her apprized of 
the matter, had bribed the good woman, at an ex- 
travagant price, to furnish her with horses for her 
escaj>e. Such prevalence had money in this family ; 
and though the mistress would have turned away 
her maid for a corrupt hussy, if she had known u* 
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much a? the rea-lc, \vt she was no more proof 
against corruption herself than poor Susan had 
been. 

Mr. Western and his nephew were not known to 
one another; nor indeed would the former have 
tiken any notice of the latter if l>e had known 
him ; for, this being a stolen match, and conse- 
quently an unnatural one in the opinion of the 
good squire, he had, from the time of her committing 
it, abandoned the poor youug creature, who was then 
no more than eighteen, as a monster, and had never 
since suffered her to be named in his presence. 

The kitchen was now a scene of universal con- 
fusion, Western inquiring after his daughter, and 
Fitzpatrick as eagerly after his wife, when Jones 
entered the room, unfortunately having Sophia's 
mutf in his hand. 

As soon as Western saw Jones, he set up the same 
holla as is used by sportsmen when their game is in 
view. He then immediately ran up and laid hold 
of Jones, crying, " We have got the dog fox, I war- 
rant the bitch is not far off." The jargon which 
folio ved for some minutes, where many spoke dif- 
ferent things at the same time, as it would be very 
difficult to describe, so it would be no less unpleasant 
to read. 

Jones having, at length, shaken Mr. Western off, 
and some of the company having interfered between 
them, our hero protested his innocence as to know- 
ing anything of the lady ; when Parson Supple 
stepped up, and said, "It is folly to deny it; for 
why, the marks of guilt are in thy hands. I will 
myself asseverate and bind it by an oath, that the 
muff thou bearest in thy hand belongeth unto 
Madam Sophia ; for I have frequently observed her, 
of later days, to bear it about her." 41 My daughter's 
muff! " cries the squire in a rage. *' Hath he got 
my daughter's muff! hear witness the goods are 
found upon him. I'll have him before a justice of 
peace this instant. Where is my daughter, villain t " 
" Sir," said Jones, " I beg you would be pacified. 
The muff, I acknowledge, is the young lady's ; but, 
upon my honour, I have never seen her." At these 
words Western lost all patience, and grew inarticu- 
late with rage. 

Some of the servants had acquainted Fitzpatrick 
who Mr. Western was. The good Irishman, there- 
fore, thinking he had now an opportunity to do an 
act of service to his uncle, and by that means might 
possibly obtain his favour, stepped up to Jones, and 
cried out, " Upon my conscience, sir, you may be 
ashamed of denying your having seen the gentle- 
man's daughter before my face, when you know I 
found you there upon the bed together." Then, 
turning to Western, he offered to conduct him imme- 
diately to the room where his daughter was; which 
offer being accepted, he, the squire, the parson, and 
some others, ascended directly to Mrs. Waters'* 
chamber, which they entered with no less violence 
than Mr. Fitzpatrick had done before. 

The poor lady started from her sleep with as 
much amazement as terror, and beheld at her bed- 
side a figure which might very well be supposed to 
have escaped out of Bedlam. Such wildness and 
confusion were in the looks of Mr. Western ; who 
no sooner saw the lady than he started back, show- 
ing sufficiently by his manner, before he spoke, that 
this was not the person sought after. 

So much more tenderly do women value their re- 
putation than their persons, that, though the latter 
seemed now in more danger than before, yet, as the 
former was secure, the lady screamed not with such 
violence as she had done on tne other occasion. 
However, she no sooner found herself alone than 
sh«} abandoned all thoughts of furthei repose ; and, 



as she had sufficient reason to be dissatisfied « ith 
her present lodging, she dressed herself with all pos- 
sible expedition. 

Mr. Western now proceeded to search the whole 
house, but to as little purpose as he had disturbed 
poor Mrs. Waters. He then returned disconsolate 
into the kitchen, where he found Jones in the cus- 
tody of his servants. 

This violent uproar had raised all the people in 
the house, tho igh it was yet scarcely daylight. 
Among these was a grave gentleman, who had the 
honour to be in the commission of the peace for 
the county of Worcester. Of which Mr. Western 
was no sooner informed than he offered to lay his 
complaint before him. The justice declined execut- 
ing his office, as he said he had no clerk present, 
nor no book about justice business; and that he 
could not carry all the law in bis head about Meal- 
ing away daughters, and such sort of things. 

Here Mr. Fitzpatrick offered to lend him his as- 
sistance, informing the company he had been him- 
self bred to the law. (And indeed he had served 
three years as clerk to an attorney in the north of 
Ireland, when, choosing a genteeler walk in life, 
he quitted his master, came over to England, and 
set up that business which requires no appren- 
ticeship, namely, that of a gentleman, in which 
he had succeeded, as hath been already partly 
mentioned.) 

Mr. Fitzpatrick declared that the law concerning 
daughters was out of the present case ; that stealing 
a muff was undoubtedly felony, and the goods, being 
found upon the person, were* sufficient evidence of 
the fact. 

The magistrate, upon the encouragement of so 
learned a coadjutor, and upon the violent interces- 
sion of the squire, was at length prevailed upon to 
seat himself in the chair of justice, where being 
placed, upon viewing the muff which Jones still 
held in his hand, and upon the parson's swearing 
it to he the property of Mr. Western, he desired 
Mr. Fitzpatrick to draw up a commitment, which 
he said he would sign. 

Jones now desired to be heard, which was at last, 
with difficulty, granted him. He then produced the 
evidence of Mr. Partridge, as to the finding it ; but, 
what was still more, Susan deposed that Sophia her- 
self had delivered the muff to her, and had ordered 
her to convey it into the chamber where Mr. Jones 
had found it. 

Whether a natural love of justice, or the extraor- 
dinary comeliness of Jones, had wrought on Susan 
to make the discovery, I will not determine ; but 
such were the effects of her evidence, that the ma- 
gistrate, throwing himself back in his chair, declared 
that the matter was now altogether as clear on the 
side of the prisoner as it had before been against 
him : with which the parson concurred, saying, 
the Lord forbid he should be instrumental in com- 
mitting an innocent person to durance. The justice 
then arose, acquitted the prisoner, and broke up the 
court. 

Mr. Western now gave every one present a he-.rty 
curse, and, immediately ordering his horses, departed 
in pursuit of his daughter, without taking the least 
notice of his nephew Fitzpatrick, or returning any 
answer to his claim of kindred, notwithstanding 
all the obligations he had just received from that 
gentleman. Tn the violence, moreover, of his hurry, 
and of his passion, he luckily forgot to demand 
the muff of Jones : I say luckily ; for he would 
have died on the spot rather than have parte J 
with it. 

Jones likewise, with his friend Partridge, set loi- 
ws.nl the moment he had paid his reckoning, in 
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queit of his lovely Sophia, wl nn ho now resolved 
never more to abandon the pursuit of. Nor could 
he bring himself even to take leave of Mrs. Waters ; 
of whom he detested the very thoughts, as she had 
be?D, though not designedly, the occasion of his 
missing the happiest interview with Sophia, to whom 
he now vowed eternal constancy. 

As for Mrs. Water*, site took the opportunity of 
the coach which was going to Bath ; for whic h place 
•he set out in company with the two Irish gentle- 
men, the landlady kindly lending her her clothes ; in 
return for which she was contented only to receive 
about double their value, as a reeompencc for their 
loan. Upon the road she was perfectly reconciled 
to Mr. Fitxpatriek, who was a very handsome fellow, 
And indeed did all she could to console him in the 
absence of his wife. 

Thus ended the many odd adventures which Mr. 
Jones encountered at his inn at Upton, where they 
talk, to this day, of the beauty and lovely behaviour 
of the charming Sophia, by the name of the Somer- 
setshire angel. 

CHAPTER Mil. 

Ia which the History g.w» backward. 

Before we proceed any farther in our history, it 
may be proper to look a little hack, in order to ac- 
count for the extraordinary appearance of Sophia 
and her father at the inn at Upton. 

The reader may he pleased to remember that-, in 
the ninth chapter of the seventh book of our history, 
we left Sophia, after a long debate between love and 
duty, deciding the cause, as it usually, I believe, hap- 
pens, in favour of the former. 

Thia debate had arisen, as we have there shown, 
from a visit which her father had just before made 
her, in order to force her consent to a marriage with 
Blifil; and which he had understood to be fully im- 
plied in her acknowledgment *' that she neither 
must nor could refuse any absolute command of 
his." 

Now from this visit the squire retired to his even- 
ing potation, overjoyed at the success he had gained 
with his daughter ; and, as he was of a social disposi- 
tion, and willing to have partakers in his happiness, 
the beer was ordered to flow very liberally into the 
kitchen ; so that before eleven in the evening there 
wa« not a single person sober in the house, ex- 
'cept only Mrs. Western herself and the charming 
Sophia. 

Early in the morning a messenger was despatched 
to summon Mr. Blitil ; for, though the squire ima- 
gined that young gentleman had been much less 
acquainted than he really was with the former aver- 
sion of his daughter, as he had not, however, jet 
received her consent, he longed impatiently to com- 
municate it to him, not doubting but that the in- 
tended bride herself would confirm it with her lips. 
As to the wedding, it had the evening before been 
fixed, by the mile parties, to be celebrated on the 
next morniug save one. 

Breakfast was now set forth in the parlour, where 
Mr. Blifil attended, and where the squire and his 
aistcr likewise were assembled ; and now Sophia 
was ordered to be called. 

O, Shakspeare '. had I thy pen ! O, Hogarth ! 
had I thy pencil '. then would I draw the picture of 
•he poor serving-man, who, with pale countenance, 
staring eyes, chattering teeth, faultcriug tongue, and 
trembling limbs, 

/fc"«u «uch a man. *o faint, so ^nrttless, 

fco dull. *o dfad in look. «i »wlnw, 

Drew PuanV* curtains in th.- .lead of nijfl.t. 

And «.. ,M Wave told him hull Tr was tvinT.n 



entered the room, and declared,— Th it Madam So- 
phia was not to be found. 

" Not to be found!" cries the squire, starting 
from his chair; "Zounds and d— nation! Blood 
and fury! Where, when, how, what — Not to be 
fouud! Where V 

" La! brother," said Mrs. Western, with true 
political coldness, "you are always throwing your- 
self into such violent passions for nothing. My niece, 
I suppose, is only walked out into the garden. I 
protest y ou are grown so unreasonable, that it is im- 
possible to live in the house with you. 

" Nay, nay," answered the squire, returning as 
suddenly to himself, as he had gone from himself ; 
*' if thut he all the matter, it signifies not much ; 
but, upon my soul, my mind misgave me when 
the fellow said she was not to be fouud." He then 
gave orders for the hell to be rung in the garden, 
and sat himself contentedly down. 

No two things could be more the reverse of each 
other than were the brother and sister in most in- 
stances ; particularly in this, That as the brother 
never foresaw any thing at a distance, but was 
most sagacious in immediately seeing every thing 
the moment it had happened ; so the sister eter- 
nally foresaw at a distance, but was not so quick- 
sighted to objects before her eyes. Of both these 
the reader may have observed examples: and, in- 
deed, both their several talents were excessive; for, 
as the sister often foresaw what never came to pass, 
so the brother often saw much more than was ac- 
tually the truth. 

This was not however the case at present. The 
same report was brought from the garden as before 
had been brought from the chamber, that Madam 
Sophia was not to be found. 

The squire himself now sallied forth, a*»l began 
to roar forth the name of Sophia as loudly, and in 
aa hoarse a voice, as whilom did Hercules that of 
Hylas ; and, as the poet tells us that the whole 
shore echoed back the name of that beautiful 
youth, so did the house, the garden, and all the 
neighbouring fields resound nothing but the name 
of Sophia, in the hoarse voices of the men, and in 
the shrill pipes of the women ; while echo seemed 
so pleased to repeat the beloved sound, that, if there 
is really such a person, I believe Ovid hath belied 
her sex. 

Nothing reigned for a long time but confusion ; 
till at last the squire, having sufficiently spent hi* 
breath, returned to the parlour, where he found 
Mrs. Western and Mr. Blifil, aud threw himself, 
with the utmost dejection in his countenance, into a 
great chair. 

Here Mrs. Western began to apply the following 
consolation : 

" Brother, I am sorry for what hath happened ; 
and that my niece should have behaved herself 
in a manner so unbecoming her family ; but it 
is all your own doings, and you have nobody to 
thank but yourself. You know she hath been 
educated always in a manner directly contrary to 
my advice, and now you see the consequence. 
Have I not a thousand times argued with you about 
giving my niece her own willl But you know I 
never could prevail upon you ; and when I had 
taken so much pains to eradicate her headstrong 
opinions, and to rectify your errors in policy, you 
know she was taken out of my hands ; ao that I 
have nothing to answer for. Had I been trusted en- 
tirely with the care of her education, no such acci- 
dent as this had ever befallen you ; so that you must 
comfort yourself by thinking it was all your own 
doing; and, indeed, what else could be expected from 
such indulgence V* 
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11 Zounds! wster," answered he, " you are 
enough to make one mad. Have I indulged her! 

Have I given her her will T It was no longer 

ago than hurt, night that I threatened, if she dis- 
obeyed me, to confine her to her chamber upon 
bread and water as long an she lived. — You would 
provoke the patience of Job." 

"Did ever mortal hear the like!" replied she. 
•* Brother, if I had not the patience of fifty Jobs, you 
would make me forget all derency and decorum. 
Why would you interfere! Did I not beg you, did 
I uot intrcat you, to leave the whole conduct to me ! 
You have defeated all the operations of the cam- 
paign by one false step. Would any man in his 
tenses have provoked a daughter by such threats as 
these t How often have I told you that English 
women are not to be treated like Ciracessian* slaves. 
We have the protection of the world ; we are to be 
won by gentle means only, and not to be hectored, 
and bullied, and beat into compliance. I thank 
Heaven no Salique law governs here. Brother, 
you have a roughness in your manner which no 
woman but myself would bear. I do not wonder 
my niece was frightened and terrified into taking 
this measure ; and, to speak honestly, I think my 
niece will be justified to the world for what she 
hath done. I repeat it to you again, brother, you 
roust comfort yourself by rememb'ring that it is all 
your own fault. How often have I advised — " Here 
Western rose hastily from his chair, and, venting two 
or three horrid imprecations, ran out of the room. 

When he was departed, his sister expressed more 
bitterness (if possible) against him than she had 
done while he was present ; for the truth of which 
■he appealed to Mr. Blilil, who, with great com- 
placence, acquiesced entirely in all she said ; but 
excused all the faults of Mr. Western, "as they 
must be considered," he said, " to have proceeded 
from the too inordinate fondness of a father, 
which must be allowed the name cf an amiable 
weakness." " So much the more inexcusable," an- 
swered the lady ; ** for whom doth he ruin by his 
fondness but his own child t" To which Blifil 
immediately agreed. 

Mrs. Western then began to express great con- 
fusion on the account of Mr. Blifil, and of the 
usage which he had received from a family to which 
he intended so much honour. On this subject she 
treated the folly of her niece with great severity ; 
but concluded with throwing the whole on her 
brother, who, she said, was inexcusable to have 
proceeded so far without better assurances of his 
daughter's consent : " But he was (says she) always 
of a violent, headstrong temper ; and I can scarce 
forgive myself for all the advice I have thrown away 
upon him." 

After much of this kind of conversation, which, 
perhaps, would not greatly entertain the reader, 
was it here particularly related, Mr. Blifil took his 
leave and returned home, not highly pleased with 
his disappointment : which, however, the philoso- 
phy which he had acquired from Square, and the 
religion infused into him by Thwackum, together 
with somewhat else, taught him to bear rather 
better than more passionate lovers bear these kinds 
of evils. 



CHAPTER IX. 
The MCttjx> of Sophia. 

It is now time to look after Sophia; whom the 
reader, if he loves her half so well as I do, will re- 
loice lo find escaped from the clutches of her pas. 



sionate father, and from those of her dispassionate 
lover. 

Twelve times did the iron register of time beat 
ou the sonorous bell-metal, summoning the ghosts 

to rise and walk their nightly round In plainer 

language, it was twelve o'clock, and all the family, 
as we have said, lay buried in drink and sleep, ex- 
cept only Mrs. Western, who w as deeply engaged 
in reading a political pamphlet, and except our 
heroine, who now softly stole down stairs, and, 
having unbarred and unlocked one of the house- 
doors, sallied forth, and hastened to the place of 
appointment. 

Notwithstanding the many pretty arts which ladies 
sometimes practise, to display their fears on every 
little occasion (almost as many as the other sex use 
to conceal theirs), certainly "there is a degree of 
courage which not only becomes a woman, but is 
often necessary to enable her to discharge her dut\. 
It is, indeed, the idea of fierceness, and not of 
bravery, which destroys the female character; for 
who can read the story of the justly celebrated Arria 
without conceiving as high an opinion of her gentle- 
ness and tenderness as of her fortitude t At the same 
time, perhaps, many a woman who shrieks at a 
mouse, or a rat, may be capable of poisoning a 
husband ; or, what is worse, of driving him to poison 
himself. 

Sophia, with all the gentleness which a woman 
can have, had all the spirit which she ought to ha\e. 
When, therefore, she came to the place of appoint- 
ment, and, instead of meeting her maid, as was 
agreed, saw a man ride directly up to her, she neither 
screamed out nor fainted away : not that her pulse 
then beat with its usual regularity ; for she was, at 
first, under some surprise and apprehension : but 
these were relieved almost as .10011 as raised, when 
the man, pulling off his hat, asked her, in a very 
submissive manner, " If her ladyship did not expect 
to meet another lad)!" And then proceeded to 
inform her that he was sent to conduct her to that 
lady. 

Sophia could have no possible suspicion of any 
falsehood in this account: she therefore mounted 
resolutely behind the fellow, who conveyed her safe 
to a town about five miles distant, where she had 
the satisfaction of finding the good Mrs. Honour: 
for, as the soul of the waiting-woman was wrapped 
up in those very habiliments which used to enwrap 
her body, she could by no means bring herself to 
trust them out of her sight. Upou these, therefore, 
she kept guard in person, while she detached the 
aforesaid fellow after her mistress, having given him 
all proper instructions. 

They now debated what course to take, in ordet 
to avoid the pursuit of Mr.Western, who they knew 
would send after them in a few hours. The Ixjndon 
road had such charms for Honour, that she was 
desirous of going on directly ; alleging that, as Sophia 
could not be missed till eight or nine the next morn- 
ing, her pursuers would not be able to overtake her, 
even though they knew which way she had gone. 
But Sophia had too much at stake to venture an\- 
thing to chance ; nor did she dare trust too much to 
her tender limbs, in a contest which was to be decided 
only by swiftness. She resolved, therefore, to travel 
across the country, for at least twenty or thirty miles, 
and then to take the direct road to London. So, 
having hired horses to go twenty miles one waj, 
when she intended to go twenty miles the other, she 
set forward with the same guide, behind whom »ne 
had ridden from her father's house ; the guide having 
now taken up behind him, in the room of Sophia, a 
much heavier, as well as much less lovely burden ; 
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being, indeed, a huge portmanteau, well stuffed with 
those outside ornaments, by means of which the fair 
Honour hoped to gain many conquests, and, finally, 
to make her fortune in London city. 

When they had gone about two hundred paces 
from the inn on the London road, Sophia rode up 
to the guide, and, with a Toice much fuller of honey 
than was ever that of Plato, though his mouth is 
supposed to have been a bee-hive, begged him to 
lake the first turning which led towards Bristol. 

Reader, I am not superstitious, nor any great 
believer of modern miracles. I do not, therefore, 
deliver the following as a certain truth ; for, indeed, 
1 can scarce credit it myself : but the fidelity of an 
historian obliges me to relate what hath been con- 
fidently asserted. The horse, then, on which the 
guide rode, is reported to have been so charmed by 
Sophia's voice, that he made a full stop, and ex- 
pressed an unwillingness to proceed any farther. 

Perhaps, however, the fact may be true, and less 
miraculous than it hath been represented ; since the 
natural cause seems adequate to the effect : for, as 
the guide at that moment desisted from a constant 
application of his armed right heel (for, like Hudi- 
bras, he wore but one spur), it is more than possible 
that this omission alone might occasion the beast to 
•top, especially as this was very frequent with him 
at other times. 

But if the voice of Sophia had really an effect on 
the horse, it had very little on the rider. He an- 
swered somewhat surlily, 44 That measter had ordered 
him to go a different way, and that he should lose 
his place if he went any other than that he was 
ordered." 

Sophia, finding all her persuasions had no effect, 
began now to add irresistible charms to her voice ; 
charms which, according to the old proverb, makes 
the old mare trot, instead of standing still ; charms! 
to wb : eh modern ages have attributed all that irre- 
sistible force which the ancients imputed to perfect 
oratory. In a word, she promised she would reward 
him to his utmost expectation. 

The lad was not totally deaf to these promises ; 
but he disliked their being indefinite : for, though 
perhaps he had never heard that word ; yet that, in 
fact, was his objection. He said, " GenUcvolks did 
not consider the case of poor volks ; that he had like 
to have been turned away the other day, for riding 
nbout the country with a gentleman from Squire 
Allworthy's, who did not reward him as he should 
have done." 

" With whom !" says Sophia eagerly. " With a gen- 
tleman from Squire Allworthy's," repeated the lad ; 
•'the squire's son, I think they call 'un."— «« Whither 1 
which way did he gol" says Sophia. — " Why a little 
o' one side o' Bristol, about twenty miles off," an- 
swered the lad. — " Guide me," says'Sophia, "to the 
same place, and I'll give thee a guinea, or two, if 
one is not sufficient." — "To be certain," said the i 
boy, " it is honestly worth two, when your ladyship 
considers what a risk I run ; but, however, if your 
ladyship will promise me the two guineas, I'll e'en 
venture : to be certain it is a sinful thing to ride 
about my measter's horses ; but one comfort is, I 
can only be turned away, and two guineas will partly 
make me amends." 

The bannin being thus struck, the lad turned 
aside into the Bristol road, and Sophia set forward 
in pursuit of Jones, highly contrary to the remon- 
strances of Mrs. Honour, who had much more desire 
to see London than to see Mr. Jones: for indeed 
the was not his friend with her mistress, as he had 
been guilty of some neglect in certain pecuniary 
civilities, which are hy custom due to the waiting- 



gentlewoman in all love affairs, ind more especially 
in those of a clandestine kind. This we impute- 
rather to the carelessness of his temper than to any 
want of generosity ; but perhaps she derived it from 
the latter motive. Certain it is that she hated him 
very bitterly on that account, and resolved to take 
every opportunity of injuring him with her mistress. 
It was therefore highly unlucky for her, that she had 
gone to the very same town and inn whence Jones 
had started, and still more unlucky was she in 
having stumbled on the same guide, and on this 
accidental discovery which Sophia had made. 

Our travellers arrived at Hambrook 4 * at the break 
of day, where Honour was against her will charged 
to inquire the route which Mr. Jones had taken. 
Of this, indeed, the guide himself could have in- 
formed them ; but Sophia, I know not for what 
reason, never asked him the question. 

When Mrs. Honour had made her report from 
the landlord, Sophia, with much difficulty, procured 
some indifferent horses, which brought her to the 
inn where Jones had been confined rather by the 
misfortune of meeting with a surgeon than by 
having met with a broken head. 

Here Honour, being again charged with a com- 
mission of inquiry, had no sooner applied herself to 
the landlady, and had described the person of Mr. 
Jones, than that sagacious woman began, in the 
vulgar phrase, to smell a rat. When Sophia there- 
fore entered the room, instead of answering the 
maid, the landlady, addressing herself to the mistress, 
began the following speech : " Good-laek-a-daj ! 
why there now, who would have thought it t I 
protest the loveliest couple that ever eye beheld. 
I-nu-kina, madam.it is no wonder the squire run on 
so about your ladyship. He told me indeed you 
was the finest lady in the world, and to be sure so 
you be. Mercy on him, poor heart ! I bepitied him, 
so I did, when he used to hug his pillow, and call it 
his dear Madam Sophia. I did all I could to dis- 
suade him from going to the wars: I told him there 
were men enow that were good for nothing else but 
to be killed, that had not the love of such tine ladies." 
" Sure," says Sophia, the good woman is dis- 
tracted." No, no," cries the landlady, " I am not 
distracted. What, doth your ladyship think I don't 
know then 1 I assure you he told me all". "What 
saucy fellow," cries Honour, 44 told you anything of 
my lady V " No saucy fellow,** answered the laud- 
lady, 44 but the young gentleman you inquired after, 
and a very pretty young gentleman he is, and he 
loves Madam Sophia Western to the bottom of his 
soul." 44 He love my lady ! I'd have you to know, 
woman, she is meat for his master." — 14 Nay, 
Honour," said Sophia, interrupting her, 44 don't be 
amrry with the good woman ; she intends no harm." 
44 No, marry, don't I," answered the landlady, em- 
boldened by the soft accents of Sophia ; and then 
launched into a long narrative too tedious to be 
here set down, in which some passages dropped that 
gave a little offence to Sophia, and much more to her 
waiting-woman, who hence took occasion to abuse 
poor Jones to her mistress the moment they were, 
alone together, sayimr 44 that he must be a very 
pitiful fellow, and could have no love for a ladj, 
whose name he would thus prostitute in an ale- 
house." 

Sophia did not see his behaviour in so very dis- 
advantageous a light, and was perhaps more pleased 
with the violent raptures of his love (which the 
landlady exaggerated as much as she had done every 
other circumstance) than she was offended with the 

• Tlii< wax the vil|*np niton- lone- m> 1 th« q>i.iU«*r. 
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real; and indeed she imputed the whole to the ex- 
travagance, or rather ebullience, of his passion, and 
to the openness of his heart. 

This incident, however, being afterwards reTived 
in her mind, and placed in the moat odious colours 
bj Honour, served to heighten and give credit to 
those unlucky occurrences at Upton, and assisted 
the waiting-woman in her endeavours to make her 
mistress depart from that inn without seeing Jones. 

The landlady finding Sophia intended to stay no 
longer than her horses were ready, and that without 
pating or drinking, soon withdrew ; when Honour 
began to take her mistress to task (for indeed she 
used great freedom), and after a long harangue, in 
which she reminded her of her intention to go to 
London, and gave frequent hints of the impropriety 
of pursuing a young fellow, she at last concluded 
with this serious exhortation : " For heaven's sake, 
madam, consider what you are about, and whither 
you are going." 

This advice to a lady who had already rode near 
forty miles, and in no very agreeable season, may 
seem foolish enough. It may be supposed she had 
well considered and resolved this already ; nay, Mrs. 
Honour, by the hint* she threw out, seemed to 
think so ; and this I doubt not is the opinion of 
many readers, who have, I make no doubt, been 
long since well convinced of the purpose of our 
heroine, and have heartily condemned her for it as a 
wanton baggage. 

But in reality this was not the case. Sophia had 
been lately so distracted between hope and fear, her 
duty and love to her father, her hatred to Blifil, her 
compassion, and (why Rhould we not confess the 
truth t) her love for JoneB ; which last behaviour of 
her father, of her aunt, of every one else, and more 
particularly of Jones himself, had blown into a 
name, that her mind was in that confused state 
which may be truly said to make us ignorant of 
what we do, or whither we go, or rather, indeed, in- 
different as to the consequence of either. 

The prudent and sage advice of her maid produced, 
however, some cool reflection ; and she at length de- 
termined to go to Gloucester, and thence to proceed 
directly to London. 

But, unluckily, a few miles before she entered that 
town, she met the hack-attorney, who, as is before 
mentioned, had dined there with Mr. Jones. /This 
fellow, being well known to Mrs. Honour, stopped 
and b poke to her: of which Sophia at that time took 
little notice, more than to inquire who he was. 

But, having had a more particular account from 
Honour of this man aftci wards at Gloucester, and 
hearing of the great expedition he usually made in 
travelling, for which (as hath been before oberved) 
he vr*A particularly famous ; recollecting, likewise, 
that she had overheard Mrs. Honour inform him 
that they were going to Gloucester, she began to 
fear lest her father might, by this fellow's means be 
able to trace her to that city ; wherefore, if she 
should there strike into the London road, she ap- 
prehended he would certainly be able to overtake 
her. She therefore altered her resolution ; and, 
having hired horses to go a week's journey a way 
which she did not intend to travel, she again set 
forward after a light refreshment, contrary to the 
desire and earnest entreaties of her maid, and to the 
no less vehement remonstrances of Mrs. Whitefleld, 
who, from good breeding, or perhaps from good- 
nature (for the poor young lady appeared much 
fatigued), pressed her very heartily to stay that even- 
ing at Gloucester. 

Having refreshed herself only with some tea, and 
with lying about two hours on the bed, while her 



horses were getting ready, she resolutely left Mrs. 
Whitefield's abont eleven at night, an»i, striking di- 
rectly into the Worcester road, within less than four 
hours arrived at that very inn where we last saw her. 

Having thus traced our heroine very particularly 
back from her departure, till her arrival at Upton, 
we shall in a very words bring her father to the same 
place ; who, having received the first scent from the 
post-boy, who conducted his daughter to Hambrook, 
very easily traced her afterwards to Gloucester ; 
whence he pursued her to Upton, as he had learned 
Mr. Jones had taken that route (for Partridge, to use 
the squire's expression, left everywhere a strong 
scent behind him), and he doubted not in the least 
but Sophia travelled, or, us he phrased it, ran, the 
same way. He used indeed a very coarse expression, 
which need not be here inserted ; as fox-hunters, 
who alone would understand it, will easily suggest 
it to themselves. 



BOOK XI. 

CONTAINING ABOUT THREE DATS. 

CHAPTER I. 
A cnut for the critics. 

Ik our last initial chapter we may be supposed to 
have treated that formidable set of men who are 
called critics with more freedom than becomes us ; 
since they exact, and indeed generally receive, great 
condescension from authors. We shall in this, 
therefore, give the reasons of our conduct to this 
august body ; and here we shall, perhaps, place them 
in a light in which they have not hitherto been 
seen. 

This word critic is of Greek derivation, and sig- 
nifies judgment. Hence I presume some persons 
who have not understood the original, and have seen 
the English translation of the primitive, have con- 
cluded that it meant judgment in the legal sense, 
in which it is frequently used as equivalent to con- 
demnation. 

I am the rather inclined to be of that opinion, as 
the greatest number of critics hath of late years been 
found amongst the lawy ers. Many of these gentle- 
men, from despair, perhaps, of ever rising to the 
bench in Westminster-hall, have placed themselves 
on the benches at the playhouse, where they have 
exerted their judicial capacity, and have given judg- 
ment, t. e. condemned without mercy. 

The gentlemen would, perhaps, be well enough 
pleased, if we were to leave them thus compared to 
one of the most important and honourable offices in 
the commonwealth, and, if we intended to apply to 
their favour, we would do so ; but, as we design to 
deal very sincerely and plainly too with them, we 
must remind them of another officer of justice of a 
much lower rank ; to whom, as they not only pro- 
nounce, but execute, their own judgment, they bear 
likewise some remote resemblance. 

But in reality there is another light, in which these 
modern critics may, with great justice and propriety, 
be seen; and this is that of a common slanderer. 
If a person who pries into the characters of others, 
with no other design but to discover their faults, and 
to publish them to the world, deserves the title of a 
slanderer of the reputations of men, why should not 
a critic, who reads with the same malevolent view, 
be as properly styled the slanderer of the reputation 

Vice hath not, I believe, a more abject slave; 
society produces not a more odious vermin ; nor 
can the devil receive a guest more worthy of him, 
nor possiblv more welcome to him, than a slanderer. 
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The world, I am ax'raid, regards not this monster 
with half the abhorrence which he deserves; and I 
am more afraid to assign the reason of this criminal 
lenity shown towards him ; yet it is certain that the 
thief looks innocent in the comparison ; nay, the mur- 
derer himself can seldom stand in competition with 
hi* guilt : for slander is a more cruel weapon than a 
sword, as the wounds which the former gives are 
always incurable. One method, indeed, there is of 
killing, and that the basest and most execrable of all, 
which bears an exact analogy to the vice here de- 
claimed against, and that is poison : a means of 
revenge so base, and yet so horrible, that it was 
once wisely distinguished by our laws from all 
other murders, in the peculiar severity of the punish- 
ment. 

Besides the dreadful mischiefs done by alander, 
and the baseness of the means by which' they are 
effected, there are other circumstances that highly 
aggravate its atrocious quality ; for it often proceeds 
from no provocation, and seldom promises itself any 
reward, unless some black and infernal mind may 
propose a reward in the thought* of having procured 
the ruin and misery of another. 

Shakspeare hath nobly touched this vice, when 
he says, 

" Who *te*l« my purse steals triwh. *tii something, nollilu; 
T»»« mi no, tU hi*. ami hath been slave to thouaaad* : 
But he that filches from me my jfood name 
RoIm me <>f that which n<»t inhiciim rim. 
Bit makm me rooa ixdmd." 

With all this my good reader will doubtless agree ; 
but much of it will probably seem too severe, when 
applied to the slanderer of books. But let it here 
be considered that both proceed from the same 
wicked disposition of mind, and arc alike void of 
the excuse of temptation. Nor shall we conclude 
the injury done this way to be very slight, when we 
consider a book as the author's offspring, and in- 
deed as the child of his brain. 

The reader who hath suffered his muse to con- 
tinue hitherto in a virgin state can have but a very 
inadequate idea of this kind of paternal fondness. 
To such we may parody the tender exclamation of 
Macduff, " Alas ! Thou hast written no book." 
But the author whose muse hath brought forth 
will feel the pathetic strain, perhaps will accompany 
me with tears (especially if his darling be already 
no more), while I mention the uneasiness with which 
the big muse bears about her burden, the painful 
labour with which she produces it, and, lastly, the 
care, the fondness, with which the tender father 
nourishes his favourite, till it be brought to maturity, 
and produced into the world. 

Nor is there any paternal fondness which seems 
less to savour of absolute instinct, and which may 
so well be reconciled to worldly wisdom, as this". 
These children may most truly be called the riches 
of their father ; and many of them have with true 
filial piety fed their parent in his old age : so that 
not only the affection, but the interest, of the 
author may be highly injured by these slanderers, 
whose poisonous breath brings his book to an un- 
timely end. 

Lastly, the slandere- of a book is, in truth, the 
slanderer of the author : for, as no one can call 
another bastard, without calling the mother a whore, 
so neither can any one give the names of sad stuff, 
horrid nonsense, &c., to a book, without calling the 
author a blockhead ; which, though in a moral 
sense it is a preferable appellation to that of villain, 
is perhaps rather more injurious to his worldly in- 
terest. 

Now. however ludicrous all this may appear to 



some, others, 1 doubt not, will feel and acknowledge 
the truth of it ; nay, may, perhaps, think I have not 
treated the subject with decent solemnity ; but surely 
a man may speak truth with a smiling countenance. 
In reality, to depreciate a book maliciously, or even 
wantonly, is at least a very ill-natured office ; and a 
morose snarling critic may, I believe, be suspected 
to be a bad man. 

I will therefore endeavour, in the remaining part 
of this chapter, to explain the marks of this character, 
and to show what criticism I here intend to obviate : 
for I can never be understood, unless by the very 
persons here meant, to insinuate that there are no 
proper judges of writing, or to endeavour to exclude 
from the commonwealth of literature any of those 
noble critics to whose labours the learned world are 
so greatly indebted. Such were Aristotle, Horace, 
and Longinus, among the ancients, Dacier and 
Bossu among the French, and some perhaps among 
us ; who have certainly been duly authorised to 
execute at least a judicial authority in foro lUerario. 

But without ascertaining all the proper qualifica- 
tions of a critic, which I have touched on elsewhere, 
I think I may very boldly object to the censures of 
any one passed upon works which he hath not himself 
read. Such censurers as these, whether they speak 
from their own guess or suspicion, or from the report 
and opinion of others, may properly be said to slander 
the reputation of the book they condemn. 

Such may likewise be susj>ectcd of deserving this 
character, who, without assigning any particular 
faults, condemn the whole in general defamatory 
terms ; such as vile, dull, d — d stuff, &c, and par- 
ticularly by the use of the monosyllabic low ; a 
word which becomes the mouth of no critic who is 
not Right Honoibabi r.. 

Again, though there may be some faults justly 
assigned in the work, yet, if those arc not in the 
most essential parts, or if they arc compensated by- 
greater beauties, it will savour rather of the malice 
of a slanderer than of the judgment of a true critic 
to pass a severe sentence upon the whole, merely 
on account of some vicious part. This is directly- 
contrary to the sentiments of Horace : 

Vtrwm mbiplura nitrnt is tannin*, n-n tgo paveu 
QfitnHur marulii, qw,t a*t <nc*na fuHtt, 

But where the beautiea. more in number, nhiue, 
I am not anjrry. when a ca»u«l line 
(That with some trivial fault* uticoual flow.) 
A careieaa hand or humtiu frailty khows. 

Ms. Fbakcu. 

For, as Martial says, Alitcr non Jit, atitc, liber. 
No book can be otherwise composed. All beauty 
of character, as well as of countenance, and indeed 
of everything human, is to be tried in this manner. 
Cruel indeed would it be if such a work as this 
history, which hath employed some thousands of 
hours in the composing, should be liable to be con- 
demned, because some particular chapter, or perhaps 
chapters, may be obnoxious to very just and sensible 
objections. And yet nothing is more common than 
the most rigorous sentence upon books supported 
by such objections, which, if they wererightlj taken 
(and that they are not always), do by no means go 
to the merit of the whole. In the theatre especially, 
a single expression which doth not coincide with the 
taste of the audience, or with any individual critic 
of that audience, is sure to be hissed ; and one scene 
which should be disapproved would hazard the 
whole piece. To write within such severe rules as 
these is as impossible as to live up to some splenetic 
opinions; and if we judge according to the senli- 
mcnti of some critics, and of some christians, no 
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•Mithor will be saved in this world, and no man in 
the next. , 



The 



CHAPTER II. 
which Sophia met with after her leaving 



Own history, just before it was obliged to turn about 
and travel backwards, had mentioned the departure 
of Sophia and her maid from the inn ; we Bhall now 
therefore pursue the steps of that lovely creature, 
and leave her unworthy lover a little longer to 
bemoan his ill-luck, or rather his ill-conduct. 

Sophia having directed her guide to travel through 
bye-roads, across the country, they now passed the 
Severn, and had scarce got a mile from the inn, 
when the young lady, looking behind her, saw seve- 
ral horses coming after on full speed. This greatly 
alarmed her fears, and she called to the guide to put 
on as fast as possible. 

He immediately obeyed her, and away they rode 
a full gallop. But the' faster they went, the faster 
were they followed ; and as the horses behind were 
somewhat swifter than those before, so the former 
were at length overtaken. A happy circumstance 
for poor Sophia ; whose fears, joined to her fatigue, 
had almost oferpowered her spirits ; but she was 
now instantly relieved by a female voice, that greeted 
her in the "softest manner, and with the utmost 
civility. This greeting Sophia, as soon as she could 
recover her breath, with like civility, and with the 
highest satisfaction to herself, returned. 

The travellers who joined Sophia, and who had 
given her such terror, consisted, like her own com- 
pany, of two females and a guide. The two parties 
proceeded three full miles together before any one 
offered again to open their mouths; when our 
heroine, having pretty well got the better of her fear 
(but yet being somewhat surprised that the other 
still continued to attend her, as she pursued no great 
road, and had already passed through several turn- 
ings), accosted the strange lady in a most obliging 
tone, and said, " She was very happy to find they 
were both travelling the same way." The other, 
who, like a ghost, only wanted to be spoke to, rea- 
dily answered, «• That the happiness was entirely 
hers ; that she was a perfect stranger in that country, 
and was so overjoyed at meeting a companion of her 
own sex, that she"had perhaps been guilty of an im- 
pertinence, which required great apology , in keeping 
pace with her." More civilities passed between 
these two ladies ; for Mrs. Honour had now given 
place to the fine habit of the stranger, and had fallen 
into the rear. But, though Sophia had great curiosity 
to know why the other lady continued to travel on 
through the same hye-roads with herself, nay, 
though this gave her some uneasiness, yet fear, or 
Hodesty, or some other consideration, restrained her 
from asking the question. 

The strange lady now laboured under a difficulty 
which appears almost below the dignity of history 
to mention. Her bonnet had been blown from her 
head not less than live times within the last mile; 
nor could she come at any ribbon or handkerchief 
to tie it under her chin. When Sophia was informed 
of this, she immediately supplied her with a hand- 
kerchief for this purpose ; which while she was 
pulling from her pocket, she perhaps too much 
neglected the management of her horse, for the beast, 
now unluckily making a false step, fell upon his 
fore-legs, and threw his fair rider from his back. 

Though Sophia came head foremost to the ground, 
•he happily received not the least damage : and the 
•am* circumstance* which had perhaps contributed 
to her fall now presetted her from confusion; f»r 



the lane which they were then passing was narrow, 
and very much overgrown with trees, so that the 
moon could here afford very little light, and was 
moreover, at present, so obscuied in a cloud, that it 
was almost perfectly dark. By these means the 
young lady's modesty, which was extremely delicate, 
escaped as free from injury as her limbs, and she 
was once more reinstated in her saddle, having re- 
ceived no other harm than a little fright by her tall. 

Day-light at length appeared in its full lustre ; 
and now the two ladies, who were riding over a 
common side by side, looking stedfastly at each 
other, at the same moment both their eyes became 
fixed; both their horses stopped, and, both speaking 
together, with equal joy pronounced, the one the 
name of Sophia, the other that of Harriet. 

This unexpected encounter surprised the ladies 
much more than I believe it will the sagacious 
reader, who must have imagined that the strange 
lady could be no other than Mrs. Fitzpatrick, the 
cousin of Miss Western, whom we before men- 
tioned to have sallied from the inn a few minutes 
after her. 

So great was the surprise and joy which these two 
cousins conceived at this meeting (for they had for- 
merly been most intimate acquaintance and friends, 
and had long lived together with their aunt Western j, 
that it is impossible to recount half the congratula- 
tions which passed between them, before either 
asked a very natural question of the other, namely, 
whither she w as going t 

This at last, however, tame first from Mrs. ritz- 
patrick ; but, easy and natural as the question may 
seem, Sophia found it difficult to give it a very ready 
and certain answer. She begged her cousin there- 
fore to suspend all curiosity till they arrived tl wrac 
inn, " which I suppose," says she, can hardly be 
far distent ; and, believe me, Harriet, I suspend as 
much curiosity on my side; for, indeed, I believe our 
astonishment is pretty equal." 

The conversation which passed between these 
ladies on the road was, I apprehend, little worth 
relating; and less certainly was that between the 
two waiting-women; for they likewise began to pay 
their compliments to each other. As for the guides, 
they were debarred from the pleasure of discourse, 
the one being placed in the van, and the other obliged 
to bring up the rear. 

In this posture they travelled many hours, till 
they came into a wide and well-beaten road, which, 
as they turned to the right, Boon brought them to 
a very fair promising inn, where they all alighted : 
but so fatigued was Sophia, that, as she had sat 
her horse during the last five or six miles with 
great difficulty, so was she now incapable of dis- 
mounting from him without assistance. This the 
landlord* who had hold of her horse, presently 
perceiving, offered to lift her in his arms from her 
iaddlc; and she too readily accepted the tender o 
his service. Indeed fortune seems to have resolved 
to put Sophia to the blush that day, and the second 
malicious attempt succeeded better than the first ; 
for my landlord had no sooner received the voting 
lady in his arms, than his feet, which the gout had 
lately very severely handled, gave way, and down 
he tumbled; but, at the same time, with no l^s dex- 
terity than gallantry, contrived to throw himself 
under his charming burden, so that he alone re- 
ceived any bruise from the fall ; for the great injury 
which happened to Sophia was a violent shock 
given to her modesty by an immoderate gnu, 
w hich, at her rising from the ground, she observed 
in the countenance of most of the by-standers. 
This made her suspect what had really happened, 
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and what we shall not here relate for the indul- 
gence of those readers who are capable of laughing 
at the offence given to a young lady's delicacy. 
Accidents of this kind we have never regarded in 
a comical light ; nor will we scruple to say that he 
must have a very inadequate idea of the modesty 
of a beautiful young woman, who would wish to 
nacriflce it to so paltry a satisfaction a« can arise from 
laughter. 

This fright and shock, joined to the violent 
fatigue which both her mind and body had under- 
gone, almost overcame the excellent constitution of 
Sophia, and she had scarce strength sufficient to 
totter into the inn, leaning on the arm of her maid. 
Here she was no sooner seated than she called for a 
glass of water ; but Mrs. Honour, very judiciously, 
in my opinion, changed it into a glass of wine. 

Mrs. Fitipatrick, hearing from Mrs. Honour that 
Sophia had not been in bed during the two last 
nights, and observing her to look very pale and wan 
with her fatigue, earnestly entreated her to refresh 
herself with some sleep. She was yet a stranger to 
her history, or her apprehensions ; but, had she 
known both, she would have given the same ad- 
vice ; for rest was visibly necessary for her ; and 
their long journey through bye-roads so entirely 
removed all danger of pursuit, that Bhe was herself 
perfectly easy on that account. 

Sophia was easily prevailed on to follow the 
counsel of her friend, which was heartily seconded 
ny her maid. Mrs. Fitrpatrick likewise offered to 
bear her cousin company, which Sophia, with 
much complaisance, accepted. 

The mistress was no sooner in bed than the 
maid prepared to follow her example. She began 
to make many apologies to her sister Abigail for 
leaving her alone in so horrid a place as an inn ; 
but the other stopped her short, being as well in- 
clined to a nap as herself, and desired the honour 
of being her bedfellow. Sophia's maid agreed to 
give her a share of her bed, but put in her claim to 
all the honour. So, after many curtsies and com- 
pliments, to bed together went the waiting-women, 
ac their mistresses had done before them. 

It was usual with my landlord (as indeed it is 
with the whole fraternity) to inquire particularly 
of all coachmen, footmen, postboys, and others, 
into the names of all his guests ; what their estate 
was, and where it lay. It cannot therefore be 
wondered at that the many particular circum- 
stances which attended our travellers, and espe- 
cially their retiring all to sleep at so extraordinary 
and unusual an hour as ten in the morning, should 
excite his curiosity. As soon therefore as the 
guides entered the kitchen, he began to examine 
who the ladies were, and whence they came ; but 
the guides, though they faithfully related all they 
knew, gave him very little satisfaction. On the 
contrary - , they rather inflamed his curiosity than 
extinguished it. 

This landlord had the character, among all his 
neighbours, of being a very sagacious fellow. He 
was thought to see farther and deeper into things 
than any man in the parish, the parson himself not 
excepted. Perhaps his look had contributed not a 
little to procure him this reputation ; for there was 
in this something wonderfully wise and significant, 
especially when he bad a pipe in his mouth ; which, 
indeed, he seldom was without. His behaviour, 
likewise, greatly assisted in promoting the opinion 
of his wisdom. In his deportment he was solemn, if 
not sullen ; and when he spoke, which was seldom, 
he always delivered himself in a slow voice ; and, 
though "his sentences were short, they were still in- 



terrupted with many Aums and ha s, ay, ays, ar<>1 
other expletives : so that, though he accompanied 
his words with certain explanatory gestures, such 
as shaking, or nodding the bead, or pointing with 
his fore-finger, he generally left his hearers to un- 
derstand more than he expressed; nay, he com- 
monly gave them the hint that he knew much 
more than lie thought proper to disclose. This 
last circumstance alone may, indeed, very well 
account for his character of wisdom ; since men 
are strangely inclined to worship what they no not 
understand. A grand secret, upon which several 
imposers on mankind have totally relied for the suc- 
cess of their frauds. 

This polite person, now taking his wife aside, 
asked her " what she thought of the ladies lately 
arrived t" " Think of them 1" said the wife, « why 
what Bhould I think of them V 44 I know," answered 
he, " what I think. The guides tell strange stories. 
One pretends to be come from Gloucester, and 
the other from Upton ; and neither of them, for 
what I can find, can tell whither they are going. 
But what people ever travel across the country 
from Upton hither, especially to Loudon 1 And 
one of the maid-servants, before she alighted 
from her horse, asked if this was nQt the London 
road ! Now I have put all these circumstances 
together, and whom do you think I have found 
them out to be V 44 Nay," answered she, 44 you 
know I never pretend to guess at your disco- 
veries." 44 It is a good girl," replied he, chuck- 
ing her under the chin ; 44 I must own you have 
always submitted to my knowledge of these 
matters. Why, then, depend upon it ; mind what 
I say, — depend upon it, they are certainly some 
of the rebel ladies, who, they say, travel with 
the young Chevalier ; and have taken a roundabout 
way to escape the duke's army." 

44 Husband," quoth the wife, 44 you have certainly 
hit it ; for one of them is dressed as fine as any 
princess ; and, to be sure, Bhe looks for all the 

world like one. But yet, when I consider one 

thing," 44 When you consider," cries the land- 
lord contemptuously 44 Come, pray let 's hear 

what you consider." 44 Why, it is," answered the 

wife, 44 that she is too humble to be any very great 
lady : for, while our Betty was warming the bed. 
she called her nothing but child, and my dear, 
and sweetheart ; and, when Betty offered "to pull 
off her shoes and stockings, she would not suffer 
her, saying, she would not give her the trouble." 

44 Pugh '." answered the husband, 44 that is nothing. 
Dost think, because you have seen some great 
ladies rude and uncivil to persons below them, 
that none of them know how to behave themselves 
when they come before their inferiors! I think I 
know people of fashion when I see them — I think 
I do. Did not she call for a glass of water when 
she came in 1 Another sor*. of women would have 
called for a dram ; you know they would. If she 
be not a woman of very great quality, sell me for 
a fool; and, I believe, those who "buy me will 
have a bad bargain. Now, would a woman of 
her quality travel without a footman, unless upon 
some such extraordinary occasion V* 44 Nay, to be 
sure, husband," cries she, 44 you know these mat- 
ters better than I, or most folk." 44 I think I do 
know something," said he. 44 To be sure," answered 
the wife, 44 the poor little heart looked so piteous, 
when she snt down in the chair, I protest I could 
not help having a compassion for her almost as 
much as if she had been a poor body. But what '«;o 
be done, husband ! If an she be a rebel, I suppose 
i you intend to betray her up to the court. Well, 
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she's a sweet-tempered, good-humoured lady, be 
she what she will, and I shall hardly refrain from 
crying when I hear she is hanged or beheaded." 

"Pooh!" answered the husband. " But, as to 

what's to be done, it is not so easy a matter to de- 
termine. I hope, before she goes away, we shall 
have the news of a battle; for, if the Chevalier 
should get the better, she may gain us interest at 
court, and make our fortunes without betraying 
her." *« Why, that's true," replied the wife; " aud 
I heartily hope she will have it in her pewer. Cer- 
tainly she 's a sweet good lady ; it would go hor- 
ribly against me to have her come to any harm." 
" Pooh '." cries the landlord, M women are always so 
tender-hearted. Why, you would not harbour 
rebels, would you V •« No, certainly," answered 
the wife ; " and as for betraying her, come what will 
on 't, nobody can blame us. It is what anybody 
would do in our case." 

While our politic landlord, who had not, t we 
see, undeservedly the reputation of great wisdom 
among his neighbours, was engaged in debating 
this matter with himself (for he paid little atten- 
tion to the opinion of his wife), news arrived 
that the rebels had given the duke the slip, and 
had got a day's march towards Loudon ; aud soon 
after arrived a famous Jacobite squire, who, with 
great joy in his countenance, shook the landlord 
by the hand, saying " ail's our own, boy, ten thou- 
sand honest Frenchmen are landed in Suffolk. Old 
England for ever! ten thousand French, my brave 
lad ! I am going to tap away directly." 

This news determined the opinion of the wise 
man, and he resolved to make his court to the 
young lady when she arose; for he had now (he 
said) discovered that she was no other than Madam 
Jenny Cameron herself. 

CHAPTER III. 

A very «h<»rt chapter, in which however U a sun, a moon, 
a (tar, and an angel. 

Tiik sun (for he keeps very good hours at this 
time of the year) had been some time retired to 
rest when Sophia arose greatly refreshed by her 
sleep ; which, short as it was, nothing but her 
extreme fatigue could have occasioned; for, though 
she had told her maid, and perhaps herself too, 
that she was perfectly easy when she left Upton, 
yet it is certain her mind was a little affected with 
that malady which is attended with all the restless 
symptoms of a fever, and is perhaps the very dis- 
temper which physicians mean (if they mean any- 
thing) by the fever on the spirits. 

Mrs. Fitzpatrick likewise left her bed at the 
same time ; and, having summoned her maid, im- 
mediately dressed herself. She was really a very 
pretty woman, and, had she been in any other com- 
pany but that of Sophia, miirht have been thought 
beautiful; but when Mrs. Honour of her own ac- 
cord attended (for her mistress would not suffer 
her to be waked), and had equipped our heroine, 
the charms of Mrs. Fitzpatrick, who had performed 
the office of the morning-star, and had preceded 
greater glories, shared the fate of that star, and 
were totally eclipsed the moment those glories shone 
forth. 

Perhaps Sophia never looked more beautiful than 
she did at this instant. We ou^ht not, therefore, 
to condemn the maid of the inn for her hyperbole, 
who, when she descended, alter having lighted the 
rlrc, declared, and ratified it with an oath, that, if 
ev^r there was an an^l upon earth, she was now 
abore stairs 



I Sophia had acquainted her cousin with her de- 
[ sign to go to London ; and Mrs. Fitzpatrick had 
| agreed to accompany her; for the arrival of her 
husband at Upton had put an end to her design 
I of going to Bath, or to her aunt Western. They 
had therefore no sooner finished their tea than 
Sophia proposed to set out, the moon then shining 
extremely bright, and as for the frost she defied 
it ; nor had she any of those apprehensions which 
many young ladies would have felt at travelling 
by night ; for she had, as we have before observed, 
some little degree of natural courage; and this her 
present sensations, which bordered somewhat on 
despair, greatly increased. Besides, as she had al- 
ready travelled twice with safety by the light of 
the moon, she was the better emboldened to trust 
to it a third time. 

The disposition of Mrs. Fitzpatrick was more 
timorous; for, though the greater terrors had con- 
quered the less, and the presence of her husband hud 
driven her away at so unseasonable an hour from 
Upton, yet, being now arrived at a place where she 
thought herself safe from his pursuit, these lesner 
terrors of I know not what operated so strongly , 
jhat she earnestly entreated her cousin to stay till 
the next morning, and not expose herself to the 
dangers of travelling by night. 

Sophia, who was yielding to an excess, when she 
could neither laugh nor reason her cousin out of 
these apprehensions, at last gave way to them. 
Perhaps, indeed, had she known of her father's ar- 
rival at Upton, it might have been more difficult 
to have persuaded her ; for as to Jones, she had, I 
am afraid, no great horror at the thoughts of being 
overtaken by him ; nay, to confess the truth, I 
believe she rather wished than feared it ; though I 
might honestly enough have concealed this wish 
from the reader, as it was one of those secret spon- 
taneous emotions of the soul to which the reason is 
often a stranger. 

When our young ladies had determined to remain 
all that evening in their inn they were attended by 
the landlady, who desired to know what their lady- 
ships would be pleased to eat. Such charms were 
there in the voice, in the manner, and in the affable 
deportment of Sophia, that she ravished the land- 
lady to the highest degree ; and that good woman, 
concluding that she had attended Jenny Cameron, 
became in a moment a stanch Jacobite, and wi*he:l 
heartily well to the young Pretender's cause, from 
the great sweetness and affability with which she 
had been treated by his supposed mistress. 

The two cousins began now to impart to each 
other their reciprocal curiosity to know what extra- 
ordinary accidents on both sides occasioned this so 
strange and unexpected meeting. At last Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick, having obtained of Sophia a promise of 
communicating likewise in her turn, begun to relate 
what the reader, if he is desirous to know her his- 
tory, may read in the ensuing chapter. 

CHAPTER IV. 

The history of Mrs. FiUpatrick.. 

Mrs. Fitzpatrick. after a silence of a few moments 
fetching a deep sigh, thus began : 

" It is natural to the unhappy to feel a secret con- 
cern in recollecting those periods of their lives 

I which have been most delightful to them. The re- 
membrance of past pleasures affects us with a kind 
of tender grief, like what we suffer for departed 
friends ; and the ideas of both may be said to haunt 

I our imaginations. 
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M For thii reason, I never reflect without, »orrow 
ou thoee days (the happiest far of my life ) which 
we spent together when both were under the care 
of my aunt Western. Alas ! why are Miss Grave- 
airs and Miss Giddy no more 1 You remember, I 
am sure, when we knew each other by no other 
names. Indeed you gave the latter appellation with 
loo much cause. I have since experienced how 
much I deserved it. You, my Sophia, was always 
my superior in everything, and I heartily hope you 
will be so in your fortune. I shall never forget the 
wise and matronly advice you once gave me, when I 
lamented being disappointed of a ball, though you 

could not be then fourteen years old. O my Sophy, 

how blest must have been my situation, when I 
could think such a disappointment a misfortune ; 
and when indeed it was the greatest I had ever 
known !" 

" And yet, my dear Harriet," answered Sophia, 
" it was then a serious matter with you. Comfort 
yourself therefore with thinking, that whatever you 
now lament may hereafter appear as trifling and 
contemptible as a ball would at this time." 

" Alas, my Sophia," replied the other lady, " you 
yourself will think otherwise of my present situa- 
tion ; for greatly must that tender heart be altered 
if my misfortunes do not draw many a sigh, nay, 
many a tear, from you. The kuowledge of this 
should perhaps deter me from relating what I am 
ronvinced will so much affect you." Here Mrs. 
Fitx pat rick stopped, till, at the repeated entreaties 
of Sophia, she thus proceeded : 

" Though you must have heard much of my mar- 
riage ; yet, as matters may probably have been mis- 
represented, I will set out from the very commence- 
ment of my unfortunate acquaintance with my 
present husband; which was at Bath, soon after 
you left my aunt, and returned home to your father. 

" Among the gay young fellows who were at this 
season at Bath, Mr. Fitzpatrick was one. He was 
handsome, deipufr, extremely gallant, and in his 
dress exceeded most others. In short, my dear, if 
you was unluckily to see him now, I could describe 
him no better than by telling you he was the very 
reverse of everything which he is : for he hath rusti- 
cated himself so long, that he is become an absolute 
wild Irishman. But to proceed in my story : the 
qualifications which he then possessed so well re- 
commended him, that, though the people of quality 
at that time lived separate from the rest of the com- 
pany, and excluded them from all their parties, Mr. 
Fitzpatrick found mcaus to gain admittance. It was 
perhaps no easy matter to avoid him ; for he re- 
quired very little or no invitation ; and as, being 
handsome and genteel, he found it no very difficult 
matter to ingratiate himself with the ladies ; so, he 
having frequently drawn his sword, the men did 
not care publicly to affront him. Had it not been 
for some such reason, I believe he would have been 
soon expelled by his own sex ; for surely he had no 
strict title to be preferred to the English gentry ; 
nor did they seem inclined to show him any extra- 
ordinary favour. They all abused him behind his 
back, which might probably proceed from envy ; 
for by the women he was well received, and very 
particularly distinguished by them. 

" My aunt, though no person of quality herself, 
as she had always lived about the court, was enrolled 
in that party ; for, by whatever means you get into 
the polite circle, when you are once there, it is sufti- 
eient merit for you that you are there. This obser- 
vation, young as you was, you could scarce avoid 
making from my aunt, who was free, or reserved, 
with all people, just as they had more or less of this 
merit. 



I 44 And this merit, 1 believe, it was, which princi- 
pally reconimendert Mr. Fitzpatrick to her favour. 
Iu which he so well succeeded, that he was always 
one of her private parties. Nor was he backward 
in returning such distinction ; for he Roon grew so 
very particular in his behaviour to her, that the 
scandal club first began to take notice of it, and 
the better-disposed persons made a match between 
them. For my own part, I confess, I made no 
doubt but that his designs were strictly honourable, 
as the phrase is ; that is, to rob a lady of her fortune 
by way of marriage. My aunt was, I conceived, 
neither young enough nor handsome enough to 
attract much wicked inclination ; but she had matri- 
monial charms in great abundance. 

" I was the more confirmed in this opinion from 
the extraordinary respect which he showed to my- 
self from the first moment of our acquaintance. 
This I understood as an attempt to lessen, if possi- 
ble, that disinclination which my interest might be 
supposed to give me towards the match ; and I know 
not but in some measure it had that effect ; for, as I 
was well contented with my own fortune, and of all 
people the least a slave to interested views, so I 
could not be violcutly the enemy of a man with 
whose behaviour to me I was greatly pleased ; and 
the more so, as I was the only ohject of such respect ; 
for he behaved at the same time to many women of 
quality without any respect at -11. 

" Agreeable as this was to me, he soon changed 
it into another kind of behaviour, which was per- 
haps more so. He now put on much softness and 
tenderness, and languished and sighed abundantly. 
At times, indeed, whether from art or nature I will 
not determine, he gave his usual loose to gaiety and 
mirth ; but this was always in general company, and 
with other women ; for even in a country-dance, 
when he was not my partner, he became grave, and 
put on the softest look imaginable the moment he 
approached me. Indeed he was in all things so very 
particular towards me, that I must have been blind 

not to have discovered it. And, and, aud " 

" And you was more pleased still, my dear Harriet," 
cries Sophia ; " you need not be ashamed," added 
she, sighing ; " for sure there are irresistible charms 
in tenderness, which too many men are able to 
affect." •« True," answered her cousin ; •« men, who 
n all other instances want common sense, are very 
Machiavels in the art of loving. I wish I did not 
know an instance. — Well, scandal now began to 
be as buxy with me as it had before been with my 
aunt ; and some good ladies did not scruple to 
affirm that Mr. Fitzpatrick had an intrigue with us 
both. 

" But, what may seem astonishing, my a\int never 
saw, nor in the least seemed to suspect, that which 
was visible enough, I believe, from both our be- 
haviours. One would indeed think that love quite 
puts out the eyes of an old woman. In fact, they 
so greedily swallow the addresses which are made to 
them, that, like an outrageous glutton, they are not 
at leisure to observe what passes amongst others at 
the same table. This I have observed in more cases 
than my own ; aud this was so strongly verified by 
my aunt, that, though she often found us together at 
her return from the pump, the least canting word of 
his, pretending impatience at her absence, effectu- 
ally smothered all suspicion. One artifice succeeded 
with her to admiration. This was his treating me 
like a little child, and never calling me hy any oth.-r 
name in her presence but that of pretty miss. Thi» 
indeed did him some disservice with your humble 
servant ; but I soon saw through it, especially as in 
her absence he oehaved to me, as I have said, in a 
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different manr.er. However, if I wai not greatly 
disobliged by a conduct of which I had discovered the 
design, I smarted very severely for it ; for my aunt 
really conceived me to be what her lover (as she 
thought him) called me, and treated me, in all 
respects, as a perfect infant. To say the truth, I 
■wonder she had not insisted on my again wearing 
leading-strings. 

" At last, my lover (for so he was) thought proper, 
in a most solemn maimer, to disclose a secret which 
I had known long before. He now placed all the 
love which he had pretended to my aunt to my ac- 
count. He lamented, in very pathetic terms, the 
encouragement she had given him, and made a high 
merit of the tedious hours in which he had under- 
gone her conversation. — What shall I tell you, my 
dear Sophia ? — Then I will confess the truth. I was 
pleased with my man. I was pleased with my eon- 
quest. To rival my aunt delighted me ; to rival so 
many other women charmed me. In short, I am 
afraid I did not behave as I should do, even upon 
the very first declaration — I wish I did not almost 
give him positive encouragement before we parted. 

" The Bath now talked loudly — I might almost 
say, roared against me. Several young women 
affected to shun my acquaintance not bo much, 
perhaps, from any real suspicion, as from a desire of 
banishing me from a company in which I too much 
engrossed their favourite man. And here I cannot 
omit expressing my gratitude to the kindness in- 
tended me by Mr. Nash, who took me one day 
ankle, and gave me advice, which if I had followed, 
I had been a happy woman. * Child,* says he, * I 
am sorry to see the familiarity which subsists be- 
tween you and a fellow who is altogether unworthy 
of you, and I am afraid will prove your ruin. As 
for your old stinking aunt, if it was to be no injury 
to you and my pretty Sophy Western, (I assure you 
I repeat his words,) ' I should be heartily glad that 
the fellow was in possession of all that belongs to 
her. I never advise old women: for, if they take 
it into their heads to go to the devil, it is no more 
possible, than worth while to keep them from him. 
Innocence and youth and beauty are worthy a better 
fate, and I would save them from his clutches. Let 
me advise you therefore, dear child, never suffer this 
fellow to be particular with you again.' Many more 
things he said to me, which I have now forgotten, 
and indeed I attended very little to them at that 
time ; for inclination contradicted all he said ; and, 
besides, I could not be persuaded that women of 
quality would condescend to familiarity with such a 
person as he described. 

" Rut I am afraid, my dear, I shall tire you with 
a detail of so many minute circumstances. To be 
concise, therefore, imagine me married ; imagine me 
with my husband, at the feet of my aunt ; and then 
imagine the maddest woman in Bedlam, in a raving 
lit, and your imagination will suggest to you no more 
than what really happened. 

" The very next day my aunt left the place, 
partly to avoid seeing Mr. Fitzpatrick or myself, 
and as much perhaps to avoid seeing any one else ; 
for, though I am told she hath since denied every- 
thing stoutly, I believe she was then a little con- 
founded at her disappointment. Since that time 
I have written to her many letters, but never could 
obtain an answer, which I must own site somewhat 
the heavier, as she herself was, though undesignedly, 
the occasion of all my sufferings: for, had it not 
teen under the colour of paying his addresses to 
her, Mr. Fitzpatrick would never have found suffi- 
cient opportunities to have engaged my heart, 
whtch, in other circumstances, I still flatter myself 



would . not have been an easy conquest 10 such a 
person. Indeed, I believe I should not have 
erred so grossly in my choice if I had relied on my 
own judgment ; but I trusted totally to the opinion 
of others, and very foolishly took the merit of a man 
for granted whom I saw so universally well received 
by the women. What is the reason, my dear, that 
we, who have understandings equal to the wisest 
and greatest of the other sex, so often make choice 
of the silliest fellows for companions and favourites t 
It raises my indignation to the highest pitch to re- 
flect on the numbers of women of sense who have 
been undone by fools." Here she paused a momtnt; 
but, Sophia making no answer, she proceeded as in 
the next chapter. 



CHAPTER V. 
In which the history of Mr*. Fitzpatrick. i» continued. 

*• We remained at Bath no longer than a fortnight 
after our wedding ; for as to any reconciliation with 
my aunt, there were no hopes ; and of my fortune 
not one farthing could be touched till I was of age, 
of which I now wanted more than two years. My 
husband therefore was resolved to set out for Ire- 
land ; against which I remonstrated very earnestly, 
and insisted on a promise which he had made me 
before our marriage that I should never take this 
journey against my consent ; and indeed I never in- 
tended to consent to it ; nor will anybody, I believe, 
blame me for that resolution ; but this, however, I 
never mentioned to ray husband, and petitioned only 
for the reprieve of a month ; but he had fixed the day, 
and to that day he obstinately adhered. 

" The evening before our departure, as we were 
disputing this point with great eagerness on both 
sides, he started suddenly from his chair, and left 
me abruptly, saying he was going to the rooms. 
He was hardly out of the house when I saw a paper 
lying on the floor, which, I suppose, he had care- 
lessly pulled from his pocket, together with his 
handkerchief. This paper I took up, and, finding it 
to be a letter, I made no scruple to open and read 
it ; and indeed I read it so often that I can re- 
peat it to you almost word for word. This then was 
the letter : 

« To Mr. Brian Fitzpatrick. 

4 Sin, 

4 Yours received, and am surprised you should 
use me in this manner, as have never seen any of 
your cash, unless for one linsey-woolsey coat, and 
your hill is now upwards of 150/. Consider, sir, 
how often you have fobbed me off with your being 
shortly to be married to this lady and t'other lady ; 
but I can neither live on hopes or promises, nor 
will mv woollen-draper take auy such in payment. 
You tell me you are secure of having either the 
aunt or the niece, and that you might have married 
the aunt before this, whose jointure you say is im- 
mense, but that you prefer the niece on account of 
her ready money. Fray, sir, take a fool's advice for 
once, and marry the first you can get. You will 
pardon my offering my advice, as you know I sin- 
cerely wish you well. Shall draw on you per next 
post, in favour of Messieurs John Drugget and com- 
pany, at fourteen days, which doubt not y our honour- 
ing, and am, 

* Sir, your humble servant, 

4 Sam. Cosqravf.. 

44 This was the letter, word for word. Ouess, my 
dear girl — guess how this letter affected me. You 
prefer the niece on account of her ready money! II 
k every one of these words had been a dagger, I could 
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with pleasure have stubbed them into hi» heart ; but 
I will not recount my frantic behaviour on the occa- 
sion. 1 had pretty well spent my tear* before his 
r i turn home ; but sufficient remains of them ap- 
peared iu my swollen eyes. He threw himself 
sullenly into his chair, and for a long time we were 
both silent. At length, in a haughty tone, be said, 
* I hope, madam, your servants have packed up 
nil your things ; for the coach will be ready by six 
iu the morning.' My patience was totally subdued 
by this provocation, and I answered, ' No, sir, there 
is a letter still remains unpacked ;' and then throw- 
ing it on the table I fell to upbraiding him with the 
most bitter language 1 could invent. 

44 Whether guilt, or shame, or prudence, re- 
strained him I cannot say ; but, though he U the 
most passionate of men, he exerted no rage on 
this occasion. He endeavoured, on the contrary, 
to pacify me by the most gentle means. He two re 
the phrase in the letter to which I principally 
objected was not his, nor had he ever written any 
such. He owned, indeed, the having mentioned 
his marriage, and that preference which he had 
given to myself, but denied with many oaths the 
having assigned any such reason. And he excused 
the having mentioned any such matter at all on 
account of the straits he was in for money, arising, 
he said, from his having too long neglected his estate 
in Ireland. And this, he said, which he could not 
bear to discover to me, was the only reason of his 
having so strenuously insisted on our journey. He 
thon used several very endearing expressions, and 
concluded by a very fond caress, and many violent 
protestations of love. 

" There w as one circumstance which, though he 
did not appeal to it, had much weight with me in 
his favour, and that was the word jointure in the 
tailor's letter, whereas my aunt never had been 

married, and this Mr. Fitzpatrick well knew. 

As I imagined, therefore, that the fellow muxt have 
inserted this of his own head, or from hearsay, I 
persuaded myself he might have ventured likewise 
on that odious line on no better authority. What 
reasoning was this, my dear! was I not an advo- 
cate rather than a judge ! — But why do I mention 
such a circumstance as this, or appeal to it for the 
justification of my forgiveness!— In short, had he 
been guilty of twenty times as much, half the ten- 
derness and fondness which he used would have 
prevailed on mc to have forgiven him. I now 
made no farther objections to our setting out, which 
we did the next morning, and in little more than 
a week arrived at the seat of Mr. Fitzpatrick. 

44 Your curiosity will excuse me from relating 
ony occurrences which passed during our journey ; 
for it would indeed be highly disagreeable to travel 
it over Again, and no less so to you to travel it over 
with me. 

" This seat, then, is an ancient mansion-house : if 
I was in one of those merry humours in which you 
have so often seen me, I could describe it to you 
ridiculously enough. It looked as if it had been 
formerly inhabited by a gentleman. Here was room 
enough, and not the less room on account of the 
furniture ; for indeed there was very little in it. 
An old woman, who seemed coeval with the build- 
ing, and greatly resembled her whom Chamont 
mentions in the Orphan, received us at the gate, 
and in a howl scarce human, and to me unintel- 
ligible, welcomed her master home. In short, the 
whole scene wtis so gloomy and melancholy, that it 
threw my spirits into the lowest dejection ; which 
my husband discerning, instead of relieving, in- 
creased by two or three maliciam observations. 



' There are good houses, madam,' says he, ' a* 
'< you rind, in other places besides England; but 
perhaps you had rather be in a dirty lodging U 
Bath.' 

44 Happy, my dear, is the woman who, in any 
state of life, hath a cheerful good-natured companion 
to support and comfort her ! but why do I reflect 
on happy situations only to aggravate my own 
misery t my companion, far from clearing up the 
gloom of solitude, soon convinced me that I must 
have been WTetched with him in any place, and in 
any condition. In a word, he was a surly fellow, 
a character perhaps you have never seen ; for, in- 
deed, no woman ever sees it exemplified but in u 
father, a brother, or a husband ; and, though you 
have a father, he is not of that character. This 
surly fellow had formerly appeared to me the very 
reverse, and so he did still to every other person. 
Good heaven! how is it possible for a man to main- 
tain a constant lie in his appearance abroad and in 
company, and to content himself with showing dis- 
agreeable truth only at home! Here, my dear, they 
make themselves amends for the uneasy restraint 
which they put on their tempers in the world ; for 
I have observed, the more merry and gay and good- 
humoured my husband hath at any time been in 
company, the more sullen and morose he was sure 
to become at our next private meeting. How shall 
I describe his barbarity ! To my fondness he wa? 
cold and insensible. My little comical ways, whi^h 
you, my Sophy, and which others, have called so 
agreeable, he treated with contempt. In my most 
serious momenta he sung and whistled ; and when- 
ever I was thoroughly dejected and miserable he 
was angry, and abused me : for, though he was 
never pleased with my good-humour, nor ascribed 
it to my satisfaction in him, yet my low spirits 
always offended him, and those he imputed to 
my repentance of having (as he said) married an 
Irishman. 

" You will easily conceive, my dear Graveairs (\ 
ask your pardon, I really forgot myself that, wheu 
a woman makes an imprudent match in the sen«» 
of the world ; that is, when she is not an arrant 
prostitute to pecuniary interest, she must neces- 
sarily have some inclination and affection for her 
man. You will as easily believe that this affection 
may possibly be lessened ; nav, I do assure vou, 
contempt will wholly eradicate it. This contempt 
I now began to entertain for my husband, whom I 
now discovered to be — I must use the expression — 
an arrant blockhead. Perhaps you will wonder I 
did not make this discovery long before ; but women 
will suggest a thousand excuses to themselves for 
the folly of those they like : besides, give me leave 
to tell you, it requires a most penetrating eye to 
discern a fool through Uie disguises of gaiety and 
good breeding. 

It will be easily imagined that, when I once de- 
spised my husband, as I confess to you I soon did, 
I must consequently dislike Ins company ; and in- 
deed I had the happiness of being very little trou- 
bled with it ; for our house was now most elegantly 
furnished, our cellars well stocked, and dogs and 
horses provided in great abundance. As my gentle- 
man therefore entertained his neighbours with grea' 
hospitality, so his neighbours resorted to him with 
great alacrity ; and sports and drinking consumed 
so much of his time, that a small part of his con- 
versation, that is to say, of his ill-humours, Jell »c 
my share. 

44 Happy would it have been for me if I could as 
easily have avoided all other disagreeable company ; 
but. alas! I was confined to some which constantly 
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tormented me ; and the more, as I saw no prospect 
of being relieved from them. These companions 
were my own racking thoughts, which plagued and 
iu a manner haunted me night and day. In this 
situation I passed through a scene, the horrors of 
which can neither be painted nor imagined. Think, 
my dear, figure, if you can, to yourself, what I must 
have undergone. I became a mother by the man I 
scorned, hated, and detested. 1 went through all 
the agonies and miseries of a lying-in (ten times 
more painful in such a circumstance than the worst 
labour can be when one endures it for a man one I 
loves) in a desert, or rather, indeed, a scene of riot ! 
and revel, without a friend, without a companion, 
or without any of those agreeable circumstances 
which often alleviate, and perhaps sometimes more 
than compensate, the sufferings of our sex at that 
season. 

CHAPTER VI. 

In which the mixUko of the landlord throws Sophia into a 
dreadful consternation. 

Mks. Fitzfatkick was proceeding in her narrative 
wlieu she was interrupted by the entrance of dinner, 
greatly to the concern of Sophia; for the niisfor- 
tuues of her friend had raised her anxiety, and left 
her no appetite but what Mrs. Fitzpatrick was to 
satisfy by her relation. 

The landlord now attended with a plate under 
his arm, and with the same respect in his counte- 
nance and address which he would have put on 
had the ladies arrived in a coach and six. 

The married lady seemed less affected with her 
own misfortunes than was her cousin ; for the former 
eat very heartily, whereas the latter could hardly 
swallow a morsel. Sophia likewise showed more 
concern and sorrow in her countenance than ap- 
peared in the other lady ; who, having observed these 
symptoms in her friend, begged her to be comforted, 
saying, Perhaps all may yet eud better thau either 
you or I expect." 

Our landlord thought he had now an opportunity 
to open his mouth, and was resolved not to omit it. 
" I am sorry, madam,*' cries he, " that your ladyship 
can't eat ; for to be sure you must be hungry after so 
long fasting. I hope your ladyship is not uneasy at 
an) thing, for, as Madam there says, all may end better 
than anybody expects. A gentleman who was here 
just now brought excellent news ; and perhaps 
some folks who have given oilier folks the slip may 
get to Loudon before they are overtaken ; and if they 
do, 1 make no doubt but they will find people who 
will be very ready to receive them." 

All persons under the apprehension of danger 
convert whatever they see and hear into the objects 
of that apprehension. Sophia therefore immediately 
concluded, from the foregoing speech, that she was 
known and 'pursued by her father. She was now 
struck with the utmost consternation, and for a few 
minutes deprived of the power of speech ; which she 
no sooner recovered than she desired the landlord 
to send his servants out of the room, and then, ad- 
dressing herself to him, said, " I perceive, sir, you 
know who we are ; but I beseech you — nay, I am 
convinced, if you have any compassion or goodness, 
you will not betray us." 

" I betray your ladyship !" quoth the landlord ; " no 
(and then he swore several very hearty oaths) ; I 
would sooner be cut into ten thousand pieces. I 
hate all treachery. I ! I never betrayed any one in 
my life yet, and I am sure I shall not begin with so 
sweet a lady as your ladyship. All the world would 
very much blame me if I should, since it will be in 



your ladyship's power so shortlj to rewaru me. My 
wife can witness for me, I knew your ladyship the 
moment you came into the house : I said it was 
your honour, before I lifted you from your horse, 
and I shall carry the bruise* I got iu your ladyship's 
service to the grave ; but what signified that, as long 
as I saved your ladyship 1 To be sure some people 
this morning would have thought of getting a reward ; 
but no such thought ever entered into my head. I 
would sooner starve than take any reward for be- 
traying your ladyship." 

" I promise you, sir," says Sophia, " if it be ever in 
my power to reward you, you Bhall not lose by your 
generosity." 

" Alack-a-day, madam !" answered the landlord ; 
"in your ladyship's power! Heaveu put it as much 
into your will ! 1 am only afraid your honour will 
forget such a poor man as an innkeeper ; but, if your 
ladyship should not, I hope you will remember what 
reward I refused — refused! that is, I would have 
refused, and to be sure it may be called refusing ; 
for I might have had it certainly ; and to be sure you 
might have been in some houses ; — but, for my part, 
would not methinks for the world have your lady- 
ship wrong me so much as to imagine 1 ever thought 
of betraying you,* even before I heard the good 
news." 

" What news, pray 1" says Sophia, something 
eagerly. 

"Hath not your ladyship heard it, then!" cries 
the landlord ; " nay, like enough, for I heard it only 
a few minutes ago ; and if I had never heard it, 
may the devil fly away with me this instant if I 
would have betrayed your honour! no, if I would, 
may I — " Here he subjoined several dreadful impre- 
cations, which Sophia at last interrupted, and begged 
to know what he meant by the news. — He was going 
to answer, when Mrs. Honour came running into 
the room, all pale and breathless, and cried out, 
" Madam, we arc all undone, all ruined, they are 
come, they are come !" These words almost froze 
up the blood of Sophia ; but Mrs. Fitzpatrick asked 
Honour, who were come 1 — "Who!" answered she, 
" why, the French ; several hundred thousands of 
them arc landed, and we shall be all murdered and 
ravished." 

As a miser, who hath, in some well-built city, a 
cottage, value twenty shillings, when at a distance 
he is alarmed with the news of fire, turns pale and 
trembles at his loss; but when he finds the beautiful 
palaces only are burnt, and his own cottage remains 
safe, he comes instantly to himself, and smiles at hit 
good fortunes : or as (for we dislike something in 
the former simile) the tender mother, when terrified 
with the apprehension that her darling boy is 
drowned, is struck senseless and almost dead with 
consternation ; but when she is told that little master 
is safe, and the Victory only, with twelve hundred 
brave men, gone to the bottom, life and sense again 
return, maternal fondness enjoys the sudden relief 
from all its fears, and the general benevolence, 
which at another time would have deeply felt the 
dreadful catastrophe, lies fast asleep in her mind ; — 
so Sophia, than whom none was more capable of 
tenderly feeling the general calamity of her country, 
found such immediate satisfaction from the relief of 
those terrors she had of being overtaken by her 
father, that the arrival of the French scarce made 
any impression on her. She gently chid her maid 
for the fright into which she had thrown her, ami 
said " she was glad it was no worse ; for that she 
had feared somebody else was come." 

"Ay, ay," quoth the landlord, smiling, " her lad j- 
I ship knows bet*er things; she knows the French art 
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our very best friends, and come over hither only for 
our good. They are the people who are to make Old 
England flourish again. J warrant her honour 
thought the duke was coming; and that was enough 
to put her into a fright. I was going to tell your 
ladyship the news. — His honour's majesty, Heaven 
bless him, hath given the duke the slip, and is 
inarching as fast as he can to London, and ten thou- 
sand French are landed to join him on the road." 

Sophia was not greatly pleased with this news, 
nor with the gentleman who related it ; but, as she 
still imagined he knew her (for she could not pos- 
sibly have any suspicion of the real truth), she durst 
not show any dislike. And now the landlord, 
having removed the cloth from the table, withdrew ; 
but at his departure frequently repeated his hopes 
of being remembered hereafter. 

The mind of Sophia was not at all easy under the 
supposition of being known at this house ; for she 
■still applied to herself many things which the laud- 
lord had addressed to Jenny Cameron ; she thrre- 
fore ordered her maid to pump out of him by what 
means he had become acquainted with her person, 
and who had ottered him the reward for betraying 
her ; she likewise ordered the horses to be in readi- 
ness by four in the morning, at which hour Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick promised to bear her company ; and then, 
composing herself as well as she could, she desired 
that lady to continue her story. 

CHAPTER VII. 

In which Mrs. FiUpatricW concludes her history. 

While Mrs. Honour, in pursuance of the commands 
of her mistress, ordered a bowl of punch, and invited 
my landlord and landlady to partake of it, Mrs. Fitz- 
patrick thus went on with her relation. 

" Most of the officers who were quartered at a 
town in our neighbourhood were of my husband's 
acquaintance. Among these was a lieutenant, a 
very pretty sprt of man, and who was married to a 
woman so agreeable both in her temper and conver- 
sation, that from our first knowing each other, which 
was soon after my lying-in, we were almost insepara- 
ble companions ; for I had the good fortune to make 
myself equally agreeable to her. 

'«• The lieutenant, who was neither a sot nor a 
sportsman, was frequently of our parties; indeed he 
was very little with my husband, and no more than 
good-breeding constrained him to be, as he lived 
almost constantly at our house. My husband often 
expressed much dissatisfaction at the lieutenant's 
preferring my company to his; he was very angry 
with me on that account, and gave me many 
a hearty curse for drawing away his companions ; 
saying, • I ought to be d — n'd for having spoiled 
one of the prettiest fellows in the world, by making 
a milksop of him.' 

«• You will be mistaken, my dear Sophia, if you 
imagine that the anger of my husband arose from 
mv depriving him of a companion ; for the lieute- 
nant was not a person with whose society a fool 
could he pleased ; and, if I should admit the possibi- 
lity of this, so little right had my husband to place 
the loss of his companion to me, that I am con- 
vinced it was my conversation alone which induced 
him ever to come to the house. No, child, it was 
envy, the worst and most rancorous kind of envy, 
the envy of superiority of understanding. The 
wretch could not bear to see my conversation pre- 
ferred to his, by a man of whom he could not enter- 
tain the least jealousy. O my dear Sophy, you arc 
a woman of sense ; if you marry a man, as is most 
probable you will, of lest capacity than you; self, 



make frequeut trials of nis temper before marriage, 
and see whether he can bear to submit to such a supe- 
riority. — Promise me, Sophy, you will take thia 
advice; for you will hereafter find its importance." 
" It is very likely I shall never marry at all," an- 
swered Sophia; "I think, at least, i shall neve - 
marry a man in whose understanding I see any de 
fects before marriage ; and I promise you I would 
rather give up my own than see any such afterwards." 
"Give up your understanding!" replied Mrs. FiU- 
patrick ; " Oh, fie, child ! I will not believe so meauly 
of you. Everything else I might myself be brought 
to give up ; but never this. Nature would not 
have allotted this superiority to the wife in so many 
instances, if she had intended we should all of u« 
have surrendered it to the husband. This, indeed, 
men of sense never expect of us ; of which the lieu- 
tenant I have just mentioned was one notable ex • 
ample ; for though he had a very good understanding 
he always acknowledged (as was really true) that 
his wife had a better. And this, perhaps, was one 
reason of the hatred my tyrant bore her. 

«' Before he would be so governed by a wife, he 
said, especially such an ugly b — (for, indeed, she 
was not a regular beauty, but very agreeable and 
extremely genteel) he would see all the women upon 
earth at the devil, which was a very usual phrase 
with him. He said, he wondered what I could see 
in her to be so charmed with her company : since 
this woman, says he, hath come among us, there is 
an end of your beloved reading, which you pretended 
to like so much, that you could not afford time to 
return the visits of the ladies in this country ; and 1 
must confess I had been guilty of a little rudeness 
this way; for the ladies there are at least no better 
than the mere country ladies here ; and I think I 
need make no other excuse to you for declining any 
intimacy with them. 

" This correspondence, however, continued a 
whole year, even all the while the lieutenant was 
quartered in that town ; for which I was contented 
to pay the tax of being constantly abused in the 
manner above mentioned by my husband ; I mean 
when he was at home ; for he was frequently absent 
a month at a time at Dublin, and once made a 
journey of two months to London : in all which 
journeys I thought it a very singular happiness that 
he never once desired my company ; nay, by his 
frequent censures on men who could not travel, as 
he phrased it, without a wife tied up to their tail, he 
sufficiently intimated that, had I been never so de- 
sirous of accompanying him, my wishes would have 
been in vain ; but, 'Heaven knows, Buch wishes were 
very far from my thoughts. 

" At length my friend was removed from me, and 
I was again left to my solitude, to the tormenting 
conversation with my own reflections, and to apply 
to books for my only comfort. I now^read almost 
all day long. —How many books do you think I read 
in three months V " I can't guess, indeed, cousin," 
answered Sophia. " Perhaps half a score." "Half 
a score ! half a thousand, child !" answered the other. 
" I read a good deal in Daniel's English History of 
France ; a great deal in Plutarch's Lives, the Ata- 
lantas, Pope's Homer, Dryden's Plays, Chilling- 
worth, the Countess D'Anois, and Locke's Human 
Understanding. 

" During this interval I wrote three very suppli- 
cating, and, I thought, moving letters to my aunt ; 
but, as I received no answer to any of them, my 
disdain would not suffer me to continue my applica. 
tion." — Here she stopped, and, looking earnestly at 
Sophia, said, " Methinks, my dear, I read something 
in your eyes which reproaches me of a neglect in 
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knottier place, where I should have met with a kinder 
return." Indeed, dear Harriet," answered Sophia, 

your story is an apology for any neglect ; but, in- 
deed, I feel that I hare been guilty of a remissness, 
without so good an excuse. — Yet pray proceed ; for 
I long, though I tremble, to hear the end." 

Thus, then, Mrs. Fitzpatrick resumed her narra- 
tive : — " My husband now took a second journey to 
England, where he continued upwards of three 
months : during the greater part of this time I led a 
life which nothing but having led a worse could 
make me think tolerable ; for perfect solitude can 
never be reconciled to a social mind, like mine, but j 
when it relieves you from the company of those you 
hate. What added to my wretchedness was the loss 
of my little infant : not that I pretend to have had 
for it that extravagant tenderness of which I believe 
I might have been capable under other circumstances ; 
but I resolved, in every instance, to discharge the 
.luty of the tenderest mother; and this care pre- 
vented me from feeling the weight of that heaviest of 
all things, when it can be at all said to lie heavy on 
onr hands. 

M I had si>ent full ten weeks almost entirely by 
nivflf, having seen nobody all that time, except my 
servants and a very few visitors, when a young lady, 
a relation to my husband, came from a distant part 
of Ireland to visit me. She had stayed once before 
a week at my house, and then I gave her a pressing 
invitation to return ; for she was a very agreeable 
woman, and had improved good natural parts by a 
proper education. Indeed, she was to mc a welcome 
guest. 

" A few days after her arrival, perceiving me in 
«ery low spirits, without inquiring the cause, which, 
indeed, she very well knew, the young lady fell to 
compassionating my case. She said, ' Though po- 
liteness had prevented me from complaining to my 
husband's relations of his behaviour, yet they all 
were very sensible of it, and felt great concern upon 
that account ; but none more than herself.' And 
after some more general discourse on this head, 
which I own I could not forbear countenancing, 
at last, after much previous precaution and enjoined 
concealment, she communicated to me, a* * profound 
secret — that my husband kept a mistress 

" You will certainly imagine I hcara this news 
with the utmost insensibility — Upon my word, if 
you do, your imagination will mislead you. Con- 
tempt had not so kept down my anger to my 
husband, but that hatred rose again on this oc- 
casion. What can be the reason of this 1 Are we 
so abominably selfish, that we can be concerned 
at others having possession even of what we despise t 
or are we not rather abominably vain, and is not this 
the greatest injury done to our vanity! What think 
you, Sophia!" 

" I don't know, indeed," answered Sophia ; " I 
have never troubled myself with any of these deep 
contemplations ; but I think the lady did very ill in 
communicating to you such a secret." 

•« And yet, my dear, this conduct is natural," re- 
plied Mrs. Fitzpatrick ; " and, when you have seen 
and read as much as myself, you will acknowledge it 
to be so." 

" I am sorry to hear it is natural," returned So- 
phia; " for I want neither reading nor experience to 
convince mc that it is very dishonourable and very 
ill-natured : nay, it is surely as ill-bred to tell a hus- 
band or wife of the faults of each other as to tell 
them of their own." 

•* Well," continued Mrs. Fitzpatrick, " my hus- 
band at last returned ; and, if I am thoroughly 
acquainted with my own thoughts, I hrtted him 



now more than ever; but I despised him rather 
less : for certainly nothing so much weakens our 
contempt, as an injury done to our pride or our 
vanity. 

" He now assumed a carriage to me so very dif- 
ferent from what he had lately worn, and so nearly 
resembling his behaviour the first week of our mar- 
riage, that, had I now had any spark of love remain- 
ing, he might, possibly, have rekindled my fondness 
for him. But, though hatred may succeed to con- 
tempt, and may perhaps get the better of it, love, I 
believe, cannot. The truth is, the passion of love is 
too restless to remain contented without the grati- 
fication which it receives from its object : and one 
can no more be inclined to love without loving 
than we can have eyes without seeing. When a 
husband, therefore, ceases to be the object of this 
passion, it is most probable some other man — I say, 
my dear, if your husband grows indifferent to you — 
if you once come to despise him — I say, — that is, — 
if you have the passion of love in you — Lud! I have 
bewildered myself so — but one is apt, in these ab- 
stracted considerations, to lose the concatenation of 
ideas, as Mr. Locke says: — in short, the truth is, — 
in short, I scarce know what it is; but, as I was 
saying, my husband returned, and his behaviour, at 
first, greatly surprised me ; but he soon acquainted 
me with the motive, and taught me to account for it. 
In a word, then, he had spent and lost all the ready 
money of my fortune; and, as he could mortgage 
his own estate no deeper, he was now desirous tc 
supply himself with cash for his extravagance, by 
selling a little estate of mine, which he could not du 
without my assistance; and to obtain this favour was 
the whole and sole motive of all the fondness which 
he now put on. 

" With this I peremptorily refused to comply. 1 
told him, and I told him truly, that, had I been 
possessed of the Indies at our first marriage, he 
might have commanded it all ; for it had been a 
constant maxim with me, that where a woman 
disposes of her heart she shoidd always deposit her 
fortune; but, as he had been so kind, long ago, 
to restore the former into my possession, I was 
resolved likewise to retain what little remained of 
the latter. 

" I will not describe to you the passion into 
which these words, and the resolute air in which 
they were spoken, threw him : nor will I trouble 
you with the whole scene which succeeded between 
us. Out came, you may be well assured, the story 
of the mistress ; and out it did come, with all the 
embellishments which anger and disduin could bestc w 
upon it. 

" Mr. Fitzpatrick seemed a little thunderstruck 
with tins, and more confused than I had seen him, 
though his ideas are always confused enough, heaveti 
knows. He did not, however, endeavour to ex- 
culpate himself ; hut took a method which almost 
equally confounded me. What was this but recri- 
mination 1 He affected to be jealous : he may, 

for aught I know, be inclined enough to jealousy in 
his natural temper : nay, he muBt have had it from 
nature, or the devil must have put it into his head ; 
for I defy all the world to cast a just aspersion on 
my character: nay, the most scandalous tongues 
have never dared censure my reputation. My fame, 
I thank heaven, hath been always as spotless as my 
life ; and let falsehood itself accuse that if it dare. 
No, my dear Graveairs, however prov oked, however 
ill-treated, however injured in my love, I have firmly 
resolved never to give the least room for censure on 
this account. — And yet, my dear, there are Rome 
people so malicious, some tongues so venomous, mat 
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no innocence can escape them. The most unde- 
signed word, the most accidental look, the least 
familiarity, the most innocent freedom, will be mis- 
construed, and magnified into I know not what, by 
some people. But I despise, my dear Graveairs, I 
despise all such slander. No such malice, I assure 
you, ever gave me an uneasy moment. No, no, I 
promise you I am above all that. — But where was IT 
() let me see, I told you my husband was jealous — 
And of whom, prayt — Why, of whom but the lieu- 
tenant I mentioned to you before ! He was obliged 
to resort above a year and more back to find any 
object for this unaccountable passion, if, indeed he 
really felt any such, and was not an arrant counter- 
feit in order to abuse me. 

*« But I have tired you already with too many par- 
ticulars. I will now bring my story to a very speedy 
conclusion. In short, then, after many scenes very 
unworthy to be repeated, in which my cousin en- 
gaged so heartily on my side, that Mr. Fitzpatrick at 
last turned her out of doors ; when he found I was 
neither to be soothed nor bullied into compliance, 
he took a very violent method indeed. Perhaps you 
will conclude he beat me ; but this, though he hath 
approached very near to it, he never actually did. 
He confined me to my room, without suffering me 
to have either pen, ink, paper, or book : and a ser- 
vant every day made my bed, and brought mc my 
food. 

" When I had remained a week under this impri- 
sonment, he made mc a visit, and, with the voice 
of a schoolmaster, or, what is often much the same, 
of a tyrant, asked me, 4 If I would yet comply!' 
I answered, very stoutly, 4 That I would die first.' 
• Then so you shall, and be d— -nd !' cries he ; * for 
you shall never go alive out of this room.' 

Here I remained a fortnight longer ; and, to say 
the truth, my constancy was almost subdued, and I 
began to th'nk of submission ; when, one day, in the 
absence of my husband, who was gone abroad for 
some short time, by the greatest good fortune in the 
world, an accident happened. — I — at a time when I 
began to give way to the utmost despair^-— e»iry- 
thiug would be excusable at such a time — at that 

very time I received But it would take up an 

hour to tell you all particulars. — In one word, then 
( for I will not lire you with circumstances), gold, 
the common key to all padlocks, opened my door, 
and set me at liberty. 

44 T now made haste to Dublin, where I immedi- 
ately procured a passage to England ; and was pro- 
ceeding to Bath, in order to throw myself into the 
protection of my aunt, or of your father, or of any 
relation who would afford it me. My husband 
overtook me last night at the inn where I lay, and 
which you left a few minutes before me ; but I had 
the good luck to escape him, and to follow you. 

" And thus, ray dear, ends my history : a tragical 
one, I am sure, it is to myself; but, perhaps, I ought 
rather to apologise to you for its dulness." 

Sophia heaved a deep sigh, and answered, •« In- 
deed, Harriet, I pity you from my soul! But 

what could you expect! Why, why, would you 
marry an Irishman!" 

Upon my word," replied her cousin, •* your cen- 
sure is unjust. There are, among the Irish, men of 
as much worth and honour as any among the English : 
nay, to speak the truth, generosity of spirit is rather 
more common among them. I have known some 
examples there, too, of good husbands ; and I believe 
these are not very plenty in England. Ask me, 
rather, what I could expect when I married a fool ; 
and I will tell you a solemn truth ; I did not know 
him to be so."— 44 Can no man," said Sophia, in a 



rery low and altered voice, " do you think, make a 
bad husband, who is not a fool V 44 That," an- 
swered the other, " is too general a negative ; hat 
none, I believe, is so likely as a fool to pro\e so. 
Among my acquaintance, the silliest fellows wre the 
worst husbands; and I will venture to assert, as * 
fact, that a man of sense rarely behaves very ill tc * 
wile who deserves very well." 



CHATTER VIII. 

A dresdfal alarm In the inn. «ith the arrival of an anex 
peeled frieud of Mr.. PiUpatrk*. 

SomiA now, at the desire of her cousin, related — 
not what follows, but what hath gone before in this 
history : for which reason the reader will, I suppose, 
excuse me for not repeating it over again. 

One remark, however, I cannot forbear making on 
her narrative, namely, that she made no more nit-t,- 
tion of Jones, from 'the beginning to the end, than 
if there had been no such person alive. This I will 
neither endeavour to account for nor to excuse. 
Indeed, if this may be called a kind of dishonesty, 
it seems the more inexcusable, from the apparent 
openness and explicit sincerity of the other lady. — 
But so it was. 

Just as Sophia arrived at the conclusion of her 
story, there arrived in the room where the two 
ladies were sitting a noise, not unlike, in loudness, 
to that of a pack of hounds just let out from their 
kennel ; nor, in shrillness, to cats, when caterwaul- 
ing ; or to screech owls; or, indeed, more like (for 
what animal can resemble a human voice!) to 
those sounds which, in the pleasant mansions of 
that gate which seems to derive its name from a 
duplicity of tongues, issue from the mouths, and 
sometimes from the nostrils, of those fair river nymphs, 
ycleped of old the Naiades ; in the vulgar tongue 
translated oyster- wenches : for wheu, instead of the 
ancient libations of milk and honey and oil, the 
rich distillation from the juniper-berry, or, perhaps, 
from malt, hath, by the early devotion of their vota- 
ries, been poured forth in great abundance, should 
any daring tongue with unhallowed license profane, 
i. e. depreciate , the delicate fat Milton oyster, the 
plaice sound and firm, the flounder as much alive aa 
when in the water, the shrimp aa big as a prawn, 
the fine cod alive but a few hours ago, or any other 
of the various treasures which those water-deities 
who fish the sea and rivers have committed to the 
care of the nymphs, the angry Naiades lift up their 
immortal voices, and the profane wretch is struck 
deaf for his impiety. 

Such was the noise which now burst from one of 
the rooms below; and soon the thunder, which 
long had rattled at a distance, began to approach 
nearer and nearer, till, having ascended by degrees 
up stairs, it at last entered the apartment where the 
ladies were. In short, to drop all fnetaphor and 
figure, Mrs. Honour, having scolded violently below 
stairs, and continued the same all the way up, came 
in to her mistress in a most outrageous passion, 
crying out, " What doth your ladyship think! Would 
you imagine that this impudent villain, the master 
of this house, hath had the impudence to tell me, 
nay, to stand it out to my face, that your ladyship is 
that nasty, stinking wh — re (Jenny Cameron they 
call her), that runs about the country with the Pre- 
tender ! Nay, the lying, saucy villain had the as- 
surance to tell me that your ladyship had owned 
yourself to be so : but I have clawed the rascal ; I 
have left the marks of my nails in his impudent face. 
My lady ! says I, you saucy scoundrel : my lady is 
meat for no pretenders. She is a young lady of .is 
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good fashion, and tarnily, and fortune, as any in 
Somersetshire. Did you never hear of the great 
squire Western, sirrah ? She is his only daughter ; 

•he is , and heiress to all his great estate. My 

lady to be called a nasty Scotch wh — re by such a 
▼arlet !— To be sure I wish I had knocked his brains 
out with the punch-bowl." 

The principal uneasiness with which Sophia was 
affected ou this occasion Honour had herself caused, 
by having in her passion discovered who she was. 
liowcvcr, as this mistake of v he landlord sufficiently 
accounted for those passages which Sophia had be- 
fore mistaken, she acquired some ease on that 
account ; nor could she, upon the whole, forbear 
smiling. This enraged Honour, and she cried, 
" Indeed, madam, I did not think your ladyship 
would have made a laughing matter of it. To be 
called whore by such an impudent low rascal. Your 
ladyship may be angry with me, for aught I know, 
for taking your part, since proffered service, they 
aay, stinks ; but to be Bure I could never bear to hear 
a lady of mine called whore. — Nor will I bear it. 
1 am sure your ladyship is as virtuous a lady as ever 
Bet foot on English ground, and I will claw any 
villain's eyes out who dares for to offer to presume 
for to say the least word to the contrary. Nobody 
ever could say the least ill of the character of any 
lady thut ever I waited upon." 

Hinc UUe lachryma ; in plain truth, Honour had 
as much love for her mistress as most servants have, 
that is to say — But besides this, her pride obliged 
her to support the character of the lady she waited 
on; for she thought her,own was in a very close 
manner connected with it. In proportion as the 
character of her mistress was raised, hers likewise, 
as she conceived, was raised with it ; and, on the 
contrary, she thought the one could not be lowered 
without the other. 

On this subject, reader, I must stop a moment, to 
tell thee a story. " The famous Nell Gwynn, step- 
ping one day, from a house where she had made a 
short visit, into her coach, saw a great mob assem- 
bled, and her footman all bloody and dirty ; the 
fellow, being asked by his mistress the reason of his 
being in that condition, answered, I have been fight- 
ing, madam, with an impudent raseal who railed 
your ladyship a wh — re." "You blockhead," re- 
plied Mrs. Gwynn, " at this rate you must fight every 
day of your life ; why, you fool, all the world knows 
it." "Do theyV cries the fellow, in a muttering 
voice, after he had shut the coach-door, " they shan't 
call me a whore's footman for all that." 

Thus the passion of Mrs. Honour appears natu- 
ral enough, even it if were to be no otherwise ac- 
counted for; but, in reality, there wns another 
cause of her anger ; for which we must beg leave to 
remind our reader of a circumstance mentioned in 
the above simile. There are indeed certain liquors, 
which, being applied to our passions, or to fire, pro- 
duce effects the very reverse of those produced by 
water, as they serve to kindle and inflame, rather 
than to extinguish. Among these, the generous 
liquor called punch is one. It was not, therefore, 
without reason, that the learned Dr. Cheney used 
to call drinking punch pouring liquid lire down 
your throat. 

Now, Mrs. Honour had unluckily poured so 
much of this liquid fire down her throat, that the 
smoke of it Ivgun to ascend into her pericranium 
and blinded the ejes of Reason, which is there sup- 
posed to keep her residence, while the fire itself 
from the stomach easily reached the heart, and 
there inflamed the noble passion of pride. So that, 
upon the whole, we shall cease to wonder at the 



violent rage of the waiting-woman ; though at th-st 
sight we must confess the cause seems inadequate 
to the effect. 

Sophia and her cousin both did all in their powei 
to extinguish those flames which had roared so 
loudly all over the house. They at length prevailed 
or, to carry the metaphor one step farther, the tire, 
having consumed all the fuel which the language 
affords, to wit, every reproachful term in it, at la*t 
went out of its own accord. 

But, though tranquillity was restored above 
stairs, it was not so below ; where my landlady, 
highly resenting the injur)- done to the beauty of 
her husband by the flesh-spades of Mrs. Honour, 
called aloud for revenge and justice. As to the 
poor man, who had principally suffered In the en- 
gagement, he was perfectly quiet. Perhaps the 
blood which he lost might have cooled his anger : 
for the enemy had not only applied her nails to his 
cheeks, but likewise her fist to his nostrils, which 
lamented the blow with tears of blood in great 
abundance. To this we may add reflections on his 
mistake ; but indeed nothing so effectually silenced 
his resentment as the manner in which he now dis- 
covered his error; for as to the behaviour of Mrs. 
Honour, it had the more confirmed him in his opinion, 
but he was now assured by a person of great figure, 
and who was attended by a great equipage, that one 
of the ladies was a woman of fashion and his inti- 
mate acquaintance. 

By the orders of this person, the landlord now 
ascended, and acquainted our fair travellers that a 
great gentleman below desired to do them the 
honour of waiting on them. Sophia turned pale, 
and trembled at this message, though the reader 
will conclude it was too civil, notwithstanding the 
landlord's blunder, to have come from her father ; 
but fear bath the common fault of a justice of peace, 
and is apt to conclude hastily from every slight cir- 
cumstance, without examining the evidence on both 
sides. 

To ease the reader's curiosity, therefore, rather 
than his apprehensions, we proceed to inform him 
that an Irish peer had arrived very late that evening 
at the inn, in his way to London. This nobleman, 
having sallied from his supper at the hurricane 
before commemorated, had seen the attendant of 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick, and, upon a short inquiry, was in- 
formed that her lady, with whom he was very parti- 
cularly acquainted, was above. This information he 
had no sooner received than he addressed himself to 
the landlord, pacified him, and sent him up stairs 
with compliments rather civiller than those which 
were delivered. 

It may perhaps be wondered at that the waiting- 
woman herself was not the messenger employed on 
this occasion ; but we are sorry to say she was not 
at present qualified for that, or indeed for any other 
office. The rum (for so the landlord chose to call 
the distillation from malt) had basely taken the ad- 
vantage of the fatigue which the poor woman bad 
undergone, and had made terrible depredations on 
her noble faculties, at a time when they were very 
unable to resist the attack. 

We shall not describe this tragical scene too fully ; 
but we thought ourselves obliged, by that historic 
integrity which we profess, shortly to hint a matter 
which we would otherwise have been glad to haif 
spared. Many historians, indeed, for want of this 
integrity, or of diligence, to say no worse, often leave 
the reader tt, find out these little circumstances in 
the dark, and sometimes to his great confusion and 
perplexity. 

Sophia was very won eased of her causelc>« 
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iVig'u by tlit >nir\ of the noble pew, who was 
not only an intimate acquaintance of Mrs. Fitz- 
patrick, but in reality a very particular friend of 
that lady. To say truth, it was by his assistance 
that she had been enabled to escape from her 
husband ; for this nobleman had the same gallant 
disposition with those renowned knights of whom 
we read in heroic story, and had delivered many 
an imprisoned nymph from durance. He was in- 
deed as bitter an enemy to the savage authority 
too often exercised by husbands and fathers, over 
the young and lovely of the other sex, as ever 
knight-errant was to the barbarous power of en- 
chanters : nay, to say truth, I have often sus- 
pected that those very enchanters with which ro- 
mance every where abounds were in reality no other 
than the husbands of those days ; and matrimony 
itself was, perhaps, the enchanted caBtle in which 
the nymphs were said to be confined. 

This nobleman had an estate in the neighbour- 
hood of FiUpatrick, and had been for some time 
acquainted with the lady. No sooner, therefore, 
did he hear of her confinement, than he earnest I v 
applied himself to procure her liberty ; which he 
presently effected, not by storming the castle, ac- 
cording to the example of ancient heroes, but by 
corrupting the governor, in conformity with the 
modern art of war, in which craft is held to be pre- 
ferable to valour, and gold is found to be more irre- 
sistible than either lead or steel. 

This circumstauce, however, as the lady did not 
think it material enough to relate to her friend, we 
would not at that time impart it to the reader. 
We rather chose to leave him a while under a sup- 
position that she had found, or coined, or by some 
very extraordinary, perhaps supernatural, means, 
had possessed herself of the money with which she 
had bribed her keeper, than to interrupt her nar- 
rative by giving a hint of what seemed to her of too 
little importance to be mentioned. 

The peer, after a short conversation, could not 
forbear expressing some surprise at meeting the 
lady in that place ; nor could he refrain from tell- 
ing h-r he imagined she had been gone to Bath. 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick very freely answered, "That she 
had been prevented in her purpose by the arrival 
of a person she need not mention. In short," 
«ays she, " I was overtaken by my husband (for I 
need not affect to conceal what the world knows 
too well already). I had the good fortune to escape 
in a most surprising manner, and am now going to 
London with thiB young lady, who is a near relation 
of mine, and who hath escaped from as great a tyraut 
as my own." 

His lordship, concluding that this tyrant was 
likewise a husband, made a speech full of compli- 
ments to both the ladies, and as full of invectives 
against his own sex; nor indeed did he avoid 
some oblique glances at the matrimonial institution 
itself, and at the unjust powers given by it to man 
over the more sensible and more meritorious part 
of the species. He ended his oration with an offer 
of his protection, and of his coach and six, which was 
instantly accepted by Mrs. Fitzpatrick, and at last, 
upon her persuasions, by Sophia. 

Matters being thus adjusted, his lordship took 
his leave, and the ladies retired to rest, where Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick entertained her cousin with many high 
encomiums on the character of the noble peer, and 
enlarged very particularly on his great fondness 
for his wife; saying, she believed he waa almost 
the only person of high rank who was entirely 
constant to the marriage bed. 41 Indeed," added 
*.rw •« my dear Sophy, »bat is a very rare virtue 



amongst men of condition. Never expect it when 
jou marry ; for, believe me, if you do, you will ci-i . 
tainly be deceived." 

A gentle sigh stole from Sophia at these words, 
which perhaps contributed to form a dream of no 
very pleasant kind ; but, as she never revealed this 
dream to any one, so the reader cannot expect to see 
it related here. 



CHAPTER IX. 

The mornin.' intrr*l!i<v«l in *nmc | rrity writing. Aitite- 
c.kicIi. Thi- i i\iiii> ol c liumtM'iniaiila! The heroic temper 
of Sophia. Her Kenenwitv. The return to it. The de- 
parture of the company, "nil their arrival at Luuilun ; with 
mine remiirka for the iue ol traveller*. 

Those members of society who are born to furnish 
the blessings of life now began to light their candles, 
in order to pursue their daily labours, for the use of 
those who are born to enjoy these blessings. The 
sturdy hind now attends the levee of his fellow- 
labourer the ox ; the cunning artificer, the diligent 
mechanic, spring from their hard mattress ; and now 
the bonny housemaid begins to repair the disordered 
drumroom, while the riotous authors of that disorder, 
in broken interrupted slumbers, tumble and toss, as 
if the hardness of down disquieted their repose. 

In simple phrase, the clock had no sooner struck 
seven than the ladies were ready for their journey ; 
and, at their desire, his lordship and his equipage 
were prepared to attend them. 

And now a matter of some difficulty arose ; and 
this was how his lordship himself should be con- 
veyed ; for though in stige-coaches, where pas- 
sengers are properly considered as so much lug- 
gage, the ingenious coachman stows half a dozen 
with perfect ease into the place of four ; for well 
he contrives that the fat hostess, or well-fed al- 
derman, may lake up no more room than the slim 
miss, or taper master ; it being the nature of guts, 
when well squeezed, to give way, and to lie in a 
narrow compass ; yet in these vehicles, which are 
called, for distinction sake, gentlemen's coaches, 
though they are often larger than the others, this 
method of packing is never attempted. 

His lordship would have put a short end to the 
difficulty, by very gallantly desiring to mount his 
horse ; but Mrs. Fitzpatrick would by no means 
consent to it. It was therefore concluded that 
the Abigails should, by turns, relieve each other 
on one of his lordship's horses, which was pre- 
sently equipped with a side-saddle for that pur- 
pose. 

Everything being settled at the inn, the ladies 
discharged their former guides, and Sophia made 
a present to the landlord, partly to repair the 
bruise which he had received under herself, and 
partly on account of what he had suffered under 
the hands of her enraged waiting-woman. And 
now Sophia first discovered a loss which gave her 
some uneasiness; and this was of the hundred 
pound bank-bill which her father had given her 
at the last meeting; and which, within a very in- 
considerable trifle, was all the treasure she was at 
present worth. She searched everywhere, and 
shook and tumbled all her things to no purpose, 
the bill was not to be found : and she was at Inst 
fully persuaded that she had lost it from her pocket 
when she had the misfortune of tumbling from her 
horse in the dark lane, as before recorded : a fact 
that seemed the more probable, as she now recol- 
lected some discomposure in her pockets which had 
happened at that time, and the great difficulty with 
which she had drawn forth her handkerchief the 
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'-ry instant before her fill, in order to relieve the 
distress of Mrs. Fitzpatrka. 

Misfortunes of this kind, whatever inconvenien- 
cies they may be attended with, are incapable of 
subduing a mind hi which there is any strength, 
without the assistance of avarice. Sophia, therefore, 
.hough nothing could be worse timed than this ac- 
cident at such a season, immediately got the bet- 
ter of her concern, and, with her wonted serenity 
and cheerfulness of countenance, returned to her 
company. His lordship conducted the ladies iuto 
the vehicle, as he did likewise Mrs. Honour, who, 
after many civilities, and more dear madams, at 
last yielded to the well-bred importunities of her 
sister Abigail, and submitted to be complimented 
with the first ride in the coach ; in which indeed she 
would afterwards have been contented to have pur- 
sued her whole journey, had not her mistress, after 
several fruitless intimations, at length forced her 
to take her turn on horseback. 

The coach, now having received its company, 
began to move forwards, attended by many servants, 
and by two led captains, who had before rode with 
his lordship, and who would have been dismissed 
from the vehicle upon a much less worthy occasion 
than was this of accommodating two ladies. In this 
they artcd only as gentlemen ; but they were ready 
at any time to have performed the office of a foot- 
man, or indeed would have condescended lower, for 
the honour of his lordship's company, and for the 
convenience of his table. 

My landlord was so pleased with the present he 
had received from Sophia, that he rather rejoiced 
in than regretted his bruise or his scratches. The 
reader will perhaps be curious to know the quan- 
tum of this present ; but we cannot satisfy his cu- 
riosity. Whatever it was, it satisfied the landlord 
for his bodily hurt ; but he lamented he had not 
known before how little the lady valued her money ; 
44 For to be sure," said he, 44 one might have charged 
every article double, and she would have made no 
cavil at the reckoning." 

His wife however was far from drawing this con- 
clusion ; whether she really felt any injury done to 
her husband more than he did himself, 1 will not 
say : certain it is, she was much less satisfied with 
the generosity of Sophia. 44 Indeed," cries she, 44 my 
dear, the lady knows better how to dispose of her 
money than you imagine. She might very well 
think we should not put up such a business with- 
out some satisfaction, and the law would have 
cost her an infinite deal more than this poor little 
matter, which I wonder you would take." 44 You 
are always so bloodily wise," quoth the husband : 
" It would have cost her more, would itt dost fancy 
I don't know that as well as thee 1 but would any 
of that more, or so much, have come into our 
pockets? Indeed, if son Tom the lawyer had been 
alive, I could have been glad to have put such a 
pretty business into his hands. He would have 
got a good picking out of it ; but I have no rela- 
tion now who is a lawyer, and why should I go 
to law for the benefit of strangers V 44 Nay, to be 
sure," answered she, 44 you must know best." 44 I 
believe I do," replied he. 44 I fancy, when money 
it to be got, I can smell it out as well as another. 
Everybody, let me tell you, would not have talked 
people out of this. Mind that, I say ; everybody 
would not have cajoled this out of her, mind that." 
The wife then joined in the applause of her hus- 
band's sagacity ; and thus ended the short dialogue 
oetw»en them on this occasion. 

We will therefore ta'.e our leave of these good 



people, and attend his lordship and his fair coin, 
panions, who made such good expedition that they 
performed a journey of ninety miles in two days, 
and on the second evening arrived iu London, with- 
out having encountered any one adventure on the 
road worthy the dignity of this histor) lo relate. 
Our pen, therefore, Bhall imitate the expedition 
which it describes, and our history shall keep pace 
with the travellers who are its subject. Good 
writers will, indeed, do well to imitate the ingeni- 
ous traveller in this instance, who always propoi- 
tions his stay at any place to the beauties, elegances, 
and curiosities which it affords. At Eshur, at Stowe, 
at Wilton, at Estbury, and at Prior's Park, day* 
are too short for the ravished imagination ; while 
we admire the wonderous power of art in improving 
nature. In some of these, art chiefly engages our 
admiration ; in others, nature and art contend for 
our applause ; but, in the last, the former seems to 
triumph. Here Nature appears in her richest attire, 
and Art, dressed with the modestest simplicity, at- 
tends her benignant mistress. Here Nature indeed 
pours forth the choicest treasures which she hath 
lavished on this world ; and here human nature pre- 
sents you with an object which can be exceeded only 
in the other. 

The same taste, the same imagination, which 
luxuriously riots in these elegant scenes, can be 
amused with objects of far inferior note. The woods, 
the rivers, the lawns of Devon and of Dorset, attract 
the eye of the ingenious traveller, and retard his 
pace, which delay he afterwards compensates by 
swiftly scouring over the gloomy heath of Bagshot, 
or that pleasant plain which extends itself westward 
from Stockbridge, where no other object than one 
single tree only in sixteen miles presents itself to the 
view, unless the clouds, in compassion to our tired 
spirits, kindly open their variegated mansions to our 
prospect. 

Not so travels the money-mrditating tradesman, 
the sagacious justice, the dignified doctor, the warm- 
clad grazier, with all the numerous offspring of 
wealth and dulness. On they jog, with equal pace, 
through the verdant meadows or over the barren 
heath, their horses measuring four miles and a half 
per hour with the utmost exactness-; the eyes of the 
beast and of his master being alike directed forwards, 
and employed in contemplating the same objects in 
the same manner. With equal rapture the good 
rider surveys the proudest boasts of the architect, 
and those fair buildingB with which some unknown 
name hath adorned the rich clothing town ; where 
heaps of bricks are piled up as a kind of monument 
to show that heaps of money have been piled there 
before. 

And now, reader, as we are in haste to attend our 
heroine, we will h ave to thy sagacity to apply all 
this to the Boeotian writers, and to those authors 
who arc their opposites. This thou wilt be abun- 
dantly able to perform without our aid. Bestir 
thyself therefore on this occasion ; for, though wc 
will always lend thee proper assistance in difficult 
places, as wc do not, like some others, expect thee to 
use the art* of divination to discover our meaning, yet 
we ihall not indulge thy laziness where nothing but 
thy own attention is required ; for thou art highly 
mistaken if thou dost imagine that we intended, 
when we began this great work, to leave thy saga- 
city nothing to do ; or that, without sometimes 
exercising this talent, thou wilt be able to travel 
through our pag*« with any pleasure or profit to 
thyself. 
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(.'HAFT Kit X. 

Ctmlain.1141 « hint or two court-mini: virtu*, an J a tVw more 
concerning suspicion. 

Uim company, being arrived at London, were set 
down at his lordship's house, where, while they re- 
freshed themselves after the fatigue of their journey, 
servants were despatched to provide a lodging for 
the two ladies ; for, as her ladyship was not then in 
town, Mr*. Fitzpatrick would by no means consent 
to accept a bed in the mansion of the peer. 

Some readers will, perhaps, condemn this extra* 
ordinary delicacy, as I may call it, of virtue, as too 
nice and scrupulous ; but we must make allowances 
for her situation, which must be owned to have 
been very ticklish ; and, when we consider the ma- 
lice of censorious tongues, we must allow, if it was 
.1 fault, the fault was an excess on the right side, 
and which every woman who is in the self-same 
situation will do well to imitate. The most formal 
appearance of virtue, when it is only an appearance, 
may, perhaps, in very abstracted considerations, 
seem to be rather less commendable than virtue 
itself without this formality ; but it will, however, 
be always more commended ; and this, I believe, 
will be granted by all, that it is necessary, unless in 
some very particular cases, for every woman to sup- 
port either tho one or the other. 

A lodging being prepared, Sophia accompanied 
her cousin for that evening ; but resolved early in 
the morning to inquire after the lady into whose pro- 
tection, a* we have formerly mentioned, she had 
determined to throw herself when she quitted her 
father's house. And this she was the more eager in 
doing from some observations she had made during 
her journey in the coach. 

Now, as we could by no means fix the odious 
character of suspicion on Sophia, we are almost 
afraid to open to our reader the conceits which 
rilled her mind concerning Mrs. Fitzpatrick; of 
whom she certainly entertained at present some 
doubts ; which, as they are very apt to enter into 
the bosoms of the worst of people, we think proper 
not to mention more plainly till we have first sug- 
gested a word or two to our reader touching suspi- 
cion in general. 

Of this there have always appeared to me to be 
.wo degree*. The first of these I choose to derive 
from the heart, as the extreme velocity of its dis- 
cernment spems to denote Home previous inward 
impulse, and the rather as this superlative degree 
often forms its own objects ; sees what is not, and 
always more than really exists. This is that quick- 
sighted penetration whose hawk's eyes no symp- 
tom of evil can escape ; which observes not only 
upon the actions, but upon the words and looks, 
of men ; and, as it proceeds from the heart of the 
ohserver, so it dives into the heart of the observed, 
and there espies evil, as it were, in the first em- 
bryo ; nav, sometimes before it can be said to be 
conceived. An admirable faculty, if it were in- 
fallible; but, ns this degree of perfection is not 
even claimed by more than one mortal being; so 
from the fallibility of such acute discernment have 
arisen many sad mischiefs and most grievous heart- 
aches to innocence and virtue. I cannot help, there- 
fore, regarding this vast quick-sightedness into evil 
as a vicious excess, nud as a very pernicious evil 
in itself. And I am the more inclined to this opi- 
nion, as I am afraid it always proceeds from a bad 
heart, for the reasons I have above mentioned, 
and for one more, namely, because I never knew 
it the property of a good one. Now, from this de- 



cree of suspicion I entirely and absolutely acquit 

Sophia. 

A second degree of this quality seems to arise 
from the head. This is, indeed, no other than the 
faculty of seeing what is before your ey es, and of 
drawing conclusions from what you see. The 
former of these is unavoidable by those who have 
any eyes, and the latter is perhaps no less certain 
and necessary a consequence of our having any 
brains. This is altogether as bitter an enemy to 
guilt as the former is to innocence : nor can 1 see it 
in an unamiable light, even though, through human 
fallibility, it should be sometimes mistaken. For 
instance, if a husband should accidentally surprise 
his wife in the lap or in the embraces of some of 
those pretty young gentlemen who profess the art 
of cuckold-making, I should not highly, I think, 
blame him for concluding something more than 
what he saw, from the familiarities winch he really 
had seen, and which we are at least favourable 
enough to when we call them innocent freedom*. 
The reader will easily suggest great plenty of in- 
stances to himself: I shall add but one more, which, 
however unchristian it may be thought by some, I 
cannot help esteeming to be strictly justifiable ; and 
this is a suspicion that a man is capaole of doing 
what he hath done already, and that it is possible 
for one who hath been a villain once to act the 
same part again. And, to confess the truth, of this 
degree of suspicion I believe Sophia was guilty. 
From this degree of suspicion she had, in fact, con- 
ceived an opinion that her cousin was really not bet- 
ter than she should be. 

The case, it seems, was this : # Mrs. Fitzpatrick 
wisely considered that the virtue of a young lady 
is, in the world, in the same situation with a poor 
hare, which is certain, whenever it ventures abroad, 
to meet its enemies ; for it can hardly meet any 
other. No sooner therefore was she determined to 
take the first opportunity of quitting the protection 
of her husband than she resolved to cast herself 
under the protection of some other man ; and whom 
could she so properly choose to be her guardian as a 
person of quality, of fortune, of honour ; and who, 
besides a gallant disposition which inclines men to 
knight-errantry, that is, to be the champions of ladies 
in distress, had often declared a violent attachment 
to herself, and had already given her all the instance* 
of it in his power 1 

But, as the law hath foolishly omitted this office 
of vicc-husband, or guardian to an eloped lady, 
and as malice is apt to denominate him by a more 
disagreeable appellation, it was concluded that his 
lordship should perform all such kind offices to the 
lady in secret, and without publicly assuming the 
character of her protector. Nay, to prevent any 
other person from seeing him in this light, it was 
agreed that the lady should proceed directly to Bath, 
and that his lordship should first go to London, and 
thence should go down to that place by the advice 
of his physicians. 

Now all this Sophia very plainly understood, noi 
from the lipa or behaviour of Mrs. Fitzpatrick, bu* 
from the peer, who was infinitely less expert at re- 
taining a aecret than was the good lady ; and per- 
haps the exact secresy which Mrs. Fitzpatrick had 
observed on this head in her narrative served not a 
little to heighten those suspicions which were now 
risen in the mind of her cousin. 

Sophia very easily found out the lady she sought ; 
for indeed there was not a chairman in town to 
whom her house was not perfectly well known ; and, 
as she received, in return of her first message, a 
most pressing invitation, she immediately accepted 
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it. Mrs. Fitzpatrick indeed did not desire her 
couaiu to May with her with more earnestness than 
civility required. Whether ahe had discerned and 
f*sented the suspicion above-men tioued, or from 
what other motive it arose, I cannot aay ; but cer- 
tain it ia, she was full as desirous of parting with 
Sophia as Sophia herself could be of going. 

The young lady, when ahe came to take leave 
of her cousin, could not avoid giving her a short 
hint of advice. She begged her, for heaven's sake, 
to take care of herself, and to consider in how 
dangerous a situation she stood ; adding, ahe hoped 
some method would be found of reconciling her to 
her husband. " You must remember, my dear," 
says she, " the maxim which my aunt Western hath 
so often repeated to us both ; That whenever the 
matrimonial alliance is broke, and war declared 
between husband and wife, she can hardly make a 
disadvantageous peace for herself on any conditions. 
These are my aunt's very words, and *he hath had a 
great deal of experience in the world." Mrs. Fitz- 
patrick answered, with a contemptuous smile, 
" Never fear me, child, take care of yourself; for 
you arc younger than I. I will come and visit you 
in a few days ; but, dear Sophy, let me give you one 
piece of advice : leave the character of Graveairs in 
the country, for, believe me, it will sit very awkwardly 
upon you in this town." 

Thus the two cousins parted, and Sophia re- 
paired directly to lady Bellaston, where she found 
a most hearty, as well as a most polite, welcome. 
The lady had taken a great fancy to her when she 
had seen her formerly with her aunt Western. She 
was indeed extremely glad to see her, and was no 
sooner acquainted with the reasons which induced 
her to leave the squire and fly to Lomion than she 
highly applauded her sense and resolution ; and after 
expressing the highest satisfaction in the opinion 
which Sophia had declared she entertained of her 
ladyship, by choosing her house for an asylum, she 
promised her all the protection which it was in her 
power to give. 

As we have now brought Sophia into safe hands, 
the reader will, 1 apprehend, be contented to depo- 
sit her there a while, and to look a little after other 
personages, and particularly poor Jones, whom we 
have left long enough to do penance for his past 
offences, which, as is the nature of vice, brought 
sufficient punishment upon him themselvea. 



BOOK XII. 

SONTAININO THE SAME INDIVIDUAL TIME WITH THE 
FORMER. 

CHAPTER 1. 

Showing what u to he deemed plagiarism ia a modern author, 
and what U to lxr considered as lawful prize. 

The learned reader must have observed that in 
the course of this mighty work, I have often trans- 
lated passages out of the best ancient authors, 
without quoting the original, or without taking the 
least notice of the book from whence they were 
borrowed. 

This conduct in writing is placed in a very proper 
light by the ingenious Abbe Bannier, in his preface 
to his Mythology, a work of great erudition and of 
equal judgment. " It will be easy," says he, " for 
the leader to observe that I have frequently had 
greater regard to him than to my own reputation : 
for an author certainly pays him a considerable 
compliment, when, for his sake, he suppresses 
•earned quotations that come in his way, and which 



would have cost him but the bare trouble of Iran, 
scribing." 

To till up a work with these scraps may, indeed, 
be considered as a downright cheat on the learned 
world, who are by such means imposed upon to buy 
a second time, in fragments and by retail, what they 
have already in gross, if not in their memories, upon 
their shelves ; and it is still more cruel upon the 
illiterate, who are drawn in to pay for what is of no 
manner of use to them. A writer who intermixes 
great quantity of Greek and Latin with his works, 
deals by the ladies and fine gentlemen in the same 
paltry manner with which they are treated by the 
auctioneers, who often endeavour so to confound 
and mix up their lots, that, in order to purchase the 
commodity you want, you are obliged at the same 
time to purchase that which will do you no service. 

And yet, as there is no conduct so fair and disinter- 
ested but that it may be misunderstood by ignorance, 
and misrepresented by malice, I have been sometimes 
tempted to preserve my own reputation at the ex- 
pense of my reader, and t'j transcribe the original, 
or at least to quote chapter and verse, whenever I 
have made use cither of the thought or expression of 
another. I am, indeed, in some doubt that I have 
often suffered by the contrary method ; and that, 
by suppressing the original author's name, I have 
been rather suspected of plagiarism than reputed to 
act from the amiable motive assigned by that justly 
celebrated Frenchman. 

Now, to obviate all such imputations for the future, 
I do here confess and justify the fact. The ancients 
may be considered as a rich common, where every 
person who hath the smallest tenement in Parnas- 
sus hath a free right to fatten his muse. Or, to 
place it in a clearer light, we moderns are to the 
ancients what the poor are to the rich. By the 
poor here I mean that large and venerable body 
which, in English, we call the mob. Now, who- 
ever hath had the honour to be admitted to any 
degree of intimacy with this mob, must well know 
that it is one of their established maxims to plunder 
and pillage their rich neighbours without any reluc- 
tance ; and that this is held to be neither sin nor 
shame among them. And so constantly do they 
abide and act by this maxim, that, in every parish 
almost in the kingdom, there is a kind of confederacy 
ever carrying on against a certain person of opulence 
called the squire, whose property is considered as 
free-booty by all his poor neighbours ; who, as they 
conclude that there is no manner of guilt in such 
depredations, look upon it aa a point of honour and 
moral obligation to conceal, and to preserve each 
other from punishment on all such occasions. 

In like manner are the ancients, such aa Homer, 
Virgil, Horace, Cicero, and the rest, to be esteemed 
among us writers, as so many wealthy squires, from 
whom we, the poor of Parnassus, claim an imme- 
morial custom of taking whatever we can come at, 
This liberty I demand, and this I am as ready to 
allow again to my poor neighbours in their turn 
All I profess, and all I require of my brethren, is to 
maintain the same strict honesty among ourselves 
which the mob show to one another. To steal from 
one another is indeed highly criminal and indecent { 
for this may be strictly styled defrauding the poor 
(sometimes perhaps those who are poorer than our- 
selves), or, to aec It under the most opprobrious 
colours, robbing the spital. 

Since, therefore, upon the strictest examination, 
my own conscience cannot lay any such pitiful 
theft to my charge, I am contented tr plead guilty 
to the former accusation ; nor shall I ever scruple 
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lo lake to myself any passage which I shall find 'n 
an ancient author to my purpose, without Betting 
down the name of the author from whence it was 
.aken. Nay, I absolutely claim a property in all 
such sentiments the moment they are transcribed 
into my writings, and I expect all readers hence- 
for wards to regard them as purely and entirely my 
own. This claim, however, I desire to be allowed 
me only on condition that I preserve strict honesty 
towards my poor brethren, from whom, if ever I 
borrow any of that little of which they are possessed, 
1 shall never fail to put their mark upon it, that it 
may be at all times ready to be restored to the right 



The omission of this was highly blameable in one 
Mr. Moore, who, having formerly borrowed some 
lines of Pope and company, took the liberty to 
transcribe six of them into his play of the Rival 
Modes. Mr. Pope, however, very luckily found 
them in the said play, and, laying violent hands on 
his own property, transferred it back again into his 
own works ; and, for a further punishment, impri- 
soned the said Moore in the loathsome dungeon of 
the Dunciad, where his unhappy memory now re- 
mains, and eternally will remain, as a proper punish- 
ment for such his unjust dealings in the poetical 
trade. 



CHAPTER II 
lo which, though I he squire doth not find hi* daughter, wine- 



thing U found which pitta an end to his (iur»<iit 

Thk history now returns to the inn at Upton, 
whence we shall first trace the footsteps of Squire 
Western ; for, as he will soon arrive at an end of his 
journey, we shall have then full leisure to attend 
our hero. 

The reader may be pleased to remember thit the 
said squire departed from the inn in great fury, and 
in that fury he pursued his daughter. The ostler 
having informed him that Bhe had crossed the Severn, 
he likewise passed that river with his equipage, and 
rode full speed, vowing the utmost vengeance against 
Sophia, if he should but overtake her. 
He had not gone far before he arrived at a cross- 
way. Here he called a short council of war, in which, 
after hearing different opinions, he at last gave the 
direction of his pursuit to fortune, aud struck directly 
into the Worcester road. 

In this road he proceeded about two miles, when 
he began to bemoan himself most bitterly, frequently 
crying out, " What pity is it ! Sure never was so 
unlucky a dog as myself." And then burst forth a 
volley of oaths and execrations. 

The parson attempted to administer comfort to 
him on this occasion. " Sorrow not, sir," says he, 
** like those without hope. Howbeit we have not 
yet been able to overtake young madam, we may 
account it some good fortune that we have hitherto 
traced her course aright. Peradventure she will 
soou be fatigued with her journey, and will tarry in 
some inn, in order to renovate her corporeal func- 
tions ; aud in that case, in all moral certainty, you 
will very briefly be compoa roti." 

M Pogh ! d — n the slut !" answered the squire, " 1 
am lamenting the loss of so line a morning for hunt- 
ing. It is confounded hard »o lose one of the best 
scenting days, in all appearurce, which hath been 
this season, and especially at*cr so long a frost." 

Whether Fortune, who now and ther; soows some 
compassion in her wantonest tricks, might not take 
pity of the squire ; and, as she had determined not 
to lot him overtake his daughter, might not resolve 
to m;ike him amend* some oiLcr wav, I will not 



assert; but he nad hardly uttered the words Juet 
Deforc commemorated, and two or three oaths at 
their heels, when a pack of hounds began to open 
their melodious throats at a small distance from 
them, which the squire's horse and his rider both 
perceiving, both immediately pricked up their ears, 
and the squire, crying, " She'B gone, she's gone I 
Damn me if she is not gone!" instantly clapped 
spurs to the beast, who little needed it, having in- 
deed the same inclination with his master ; and now 
the whole company, crossing into a corn-field, rode 
directly towards the hounds, with much hallooing; 
and whooping, while the poor parson, blessing him- 
self, brought up the rear. 

ThuB fable reports that the lair Grimalkin, whom 
Venus, at the desire of a passionate lover, converted 
from a cat into a fine woman, no sooner perceived a 
mouse than, mindful of her former sport, and still 
retaining her pristine nature, she leaped from the 
bed of her husband to pursue the little animal. 

What are we to understand by thisl Not that 
the bride was displeased with the embraces of her 
amorous bridegroom ; for, though some have re- 
marked that cats arc subject to ingratilnde, yet 
women and cats too will be pleased and pur on cer- 
tain occasions. The truth is, as the sagacious Sir 
Roger L* Estrange observes, in his deep reflections, 
that, «' if we shut Nature out at the door, she will 
come in at the window ; and that puss, though a 
madam, will be a mouser still." In the same man- 
ner we are not to arraign the squire for any want of 
love for his daughter ; for in reality he had a great 
deal ; we are only to consider that he was a squire 
and a sportsman, and then we may apply the fable 
to him, and the judicious reflections likewise. 

The hounds ran very hard, as it is called, and the 
squire pursued over hedge and ditch, with ill his 
usual vociferation aud alacrity, and with ail hi* 
usual pleasure ; nor did the thoughts of Sophia ever 
once intrude themselves to allay the satisfaction he 
enjoyed in the chase, and which, he said, was one of 
the finest he ever saw, and which he swore was very 
well worth going fifty miles for. As the squire for- 
got his daughter, the servants, we may easily believe, 
forgot their mistress ; and the parson, after having 
expressed much astonishment, in Latin, to himself, 
at length likewise abandoned all farther thoughts of 
the young lady, and, jogging on at a distance behind, 
began to meditate a portion of doctrine for the en- 
suing Sunday. 

The squire who owned the hounds was highly 
pleased with the arrival of his brother squire and 
sportsman : for all men approve merit in their own 
wav, and no man was more expert in the field than 
Mr. Western, nor did any other better know how to 
rncourage the dogs with his voice, and to animate 
the hunt with his holla. 

Sportsmen, in the warmth of a chase, are too 
much engaged to attend to any manner of ceremony, 
nay, even to the offices of humanity : for, if any of 
them meet with an accident by tumbling into a ditch, 
or into a river, the rest pass on regardless, and gene- 
rally leave him to his fate : during this time, there 
fore, the two squires, though often close to each 
other, interchanged not a single word. The master 
of the hunt, however, often saw and approved the 
great judgment of the stranger in drawing the dogs 
when they were at a fault, aud hence conceivi d a 
very high opinion of his understanding, as the num- 
ber of his attendants inspired no small reverence 
to his quality. As soon, therefore, as the sport was 
ended by the death of the little animal which had 
occasioned it, tho two squires met, and in all squire- 
like greeting saluted each other. 
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The conversation was entertaining enough, and 
what wo may perhaps relate iu an appendix, or on 
•ome other occasion ; but as it nowise concerns this 
history, we cannot prevail on ourselves to give it a 
place here. It concluded with a second chase, and 
thn> with an invitation to dinner. This being ac- 
cepted, was followed by a hearty bout of drinking, 
which ended in as hearty a nap on the part of Squire 
Western. 

Our squire was by no means a match either for 
his host, or for parson Supple, at his cups that even- 
ing ; for which the violent fatigue of mind as well 
as body that he had undergone, may very well 
account, without the least derogation from his 
honour. He was indeed, according to the vulgar 
phrase, whistle drunk ; for before he had swallowed 
the third bottle, he became so entirely overpowered, 
that though he was not carried off to bed till long 
after, the parson considered him as absent, and 
having acquainted the other squire with all relating 
to Sophia, he obtained his promise of seconding 
those arguments which he intended to urge the next 
morning for Mr. Western's return. 

No sooner, therefore, had the good squire shaken 
off his evening, and began to call for his morning 
draught, and to Bummon his horses in order to renew 
his pursuit, than Mr. Supple began his dissuasives, 
which the host so strongly seconded, that they at 
length prevailed, and Mr. Western agreed to return 
home ; being principally moved by one argument, 
viz., that he knew not which way to go, and might 
probably be riding farther from his daughter instead 
of towards her. He then took leave of his brother 
sportsman, and expressing great joy that the frost 
had broken (which might perhaps be no small 
motive to his hastening home), set forwards, or 
rather backwards, for Somersetshire ; but not before 
he had first despatched part of his retinue in quest 
of his daughter, after whom he likewise sent a 
volley of the most bitter execrations which he could 
invent. 



CHAPTER III. 

r»M? drj.»rtui» of Jon** from Upton, with what paw'ri hetwera 
him and Partridge on tha road. 

At length we are once more come to our hero ; and, 
to say truth, we have been obliged to part with 
him so long, that, considering the condition in which 
we left him, I apprehend many of our readers have 
concluded we intended to abandon him for ever ; he 
being at present in that situation in which prudent 
people usually desist from inquiring any farther after 
their friends, lest they should be shocked by hearing 
such friends had hanged themselves. 

But, in reality, if we have not all the virtues, I 
will boldly say, neither have we all the vices of a 
prudent character ; and though it is not easy to con- 
reive circumstances much more miserable than those 
of poor Jones at present, we shall return to him, and 
attend upon him with the same diligence as if he 
was wantoning in the brightest beams of fortune. 

Mr. Jones, then, and his companion Partridge, 
left the inn a few minutes after the departure of 
Squire Western, and pursued the same road on foot, 
for the hostler told them, that no horees were by any 
means at that time to be procured at Upton. On 
they marched with heavy hearts ; for though their 
disquiet proceeded from very different reasons, yet 
displeased they were both ; and if Jones sighed bit- 
terly, Partridge grunted altogether as sadly at every 
step. 

When they came to the cross-roads where the 
squire had stopped to take counsel, Jones stopped 



j likewise, aud turning to Partridge, asked his opinion 
which track they should pursue. " Ah, sir," an- 
swered Partridge, " I wish your honour wculd follow 
my advice." «• Why should I not!" replied Jones ; 
"for it is now indifferent to me whither I go, or 
' what becomes of me." " My advice, then," said 
Partridge, " is, that you immediately face about ana 
return home ; for who that hath such a home to re- 
turn to as your honour, would travel thus about the 
country like a vagabond t I ask pardon, aed vox ea 
tola reperta est." 

"Alas!" cries Jones, " I have no home to return 
to ; — but if my friend, my father, would receive me, 
could I bear the country from which Sophia is 
flown 1 Cruel Sophia! Cruel! No; let me blame 
myself! — No ; let me blame thee. D — nation seize 
thee — fool— blockhead! thou hast undone me, and 
I will tear thy soul from thy body."— At which 
words he laid violent hands on the collar of poor 
Partridge, and shook him more heartily than an 
ague-fit, or his own fears had ever done before. 

Partridge fell trembling on his knees, and begged 
for mercy, vowing he had meant no harm — when 
Jones, after staring wildly on him for a moment, 
quitted his hold, and discharged a rage on himself, 
that, had it fallen on the other, would certainly have 
put an end to his being, which indeed the very ap- 
prehension of it had almost effected. 

We would bestow some pains here in minutely 
describing all the mad pranks which Jones played 
on this occasion, could we be well assured that the 
reader would take the same pains in perusing them ; 
but as we are apprehensive that, after all the labour 
which we should employ in painting this scene, the 
said reader would be very apt to skip it entirely over, 
we have saved ourselves that trouble. To say the 
truth, we have, from this reason alone, often done 
great violence to the luxuriance of our genius, and 
have left many excellent descriptions out of our 
work, which would otherwise have been in it. 
And this suspicion, to be honest, arises, as is gene- 
rally the case, from our own wicked heart ; for we 
have, ourselves, been very often most horridly given 
to jumping, as we have run through the pages of 
voluminous historians. 

Suffice it then simply to say, that Jones, after 
having played the part of a madman for many minutes, 
came, by degrees, to himself; which no sooner hap- 
pened, than, turning to Partridge, he very earnestly 
begged his pardon for the attack he had made on 
him in the violence of his passion ; but concluded, 
by desiring him never to mention his return again ; 
for he was resolved never to see that country any 
more. 

Partridge easily forgave, and faithfully promised 
to obey the injunction now luid upon him. And then 
Jones very briskly cried out, " Since it is absolutely 
impossible for me to pursue any farther the steps of 
my angel — I will pursue those of glory, (-ome on, 
my brave lad, now for the army : — it is a glorious 
cause, and I would willingly sacrifice my life in it, 
even though it was worth my preserving." And so 
saying, h* immediately struck into the different 
road from that which the squire had taken, and, by 
mere chance, pursued the very same through wh'ch 
Sophia had before passed. 

Our travellers now marched a full mile, without 
speaking a syllable to each other, though Jones, in ■ 
deed, muttered many things to himself. As to Par 
tridge he was profoundly silent ; for he was not, per- 
haps, perfectly recovered from his former fright : 
besides, he had apprehensions of provoking his 
friend to a second lit of wrath, especially as he now 
began lo entertain a conceit, which may not, per- 
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baps, create any great wonder in tne reader. In 
6hort, he began now to suspect that Jones was ab- 
solutely out of his senses. 

At length, Jones, being weary of soliloquy, ad- 
dressed himself to his companion, and blamed him 
for his taciturnity ; for which the poor man very 
noncstly accounted, from his fear of giving offence. 
And now this fear being pretty well removed, by the 
most absolute promises of indemnity, Partridge 
again took the bridle from his tongue ; which, per- 
haps, rejoiced no less at regaining its liberty than 
a young colt, when the bridle is slipped from his neck, 
and he is turned loose into the pastures. 

As Partridge was inhibited from that topic which 
would have tirst suggested itself, he fell upon that 
which was next uppermost in his mind, namely, the 
Man of the Hill. 44 Certainly, sir," says he, "that 
could never be a man, who dresses himself and lives 
after such a strange manner, and so unlike other 
folks. Besides, his diet, as the old woman told me, 
is chiefly upon herbs, which is a fitter food for a 
horse than a christian : nay, landlord at Upton says 
that the neighbours thereabouts have very fearful 
notions about him. It runs strangely in my head 
that it must have been some spirit, M ho, perhaps, 
might be sent to forewarn us : and who knows but 
all that matter which he told us, of his going to tight, 
and of his bring taken prisoner, and of the great 
danger he was in of being hanged, might be intended 
as a warning to us, considering what we were going 
about 1 besides, I dreamt of nothing all last night but 
of righting ; and methought the blood ran out of my 
nose, as liquor out of a tap. Indeed, sir, in/andum, 
retjina, jubes renovare dvlorem." 

44 Thy story, Partridge," answered Jones, " is al- 
most as ill applied as thy Latin. Nothing can be 
more likely to happen than death to men who go 
into battle. Perhaps we shall both fall in it,— and 
what then!" "What then!" replied Partridge; 
44 Why then there is an end of us, is there not ! 
when I am gone, all is over with me. What matters 
the cause to me, or who gets the victory, if I am 
killed ! I shall never enjoy any advantage from it. 
What are all the ringing of bells, and bonfires, to 
one that is six foot under ground t there will be an 
end of poor Partridge." "And an end of poor 
Partridge," cries Jones, there must be, one time 
or other. If you love Latin, I will repeat you some 
Hne lines out of Horace, which would inspire courage 
in a coward. 

D»Ue et deenrnm est pro pat 'in mori 
Murt tt f'f irempcrteyuitar rtntm 

Ntc pun-it mbetlit 

Popiitibu$, txmdoque trrga." 

44 I wish you would construe them," cries Par- 
tridge ; 44 for Horace is a hard author, and I cannot 
understand as you repeat them." 

44 1 will repeat you a bad imitation, or rather para- 
phrase, of my own," said Jones; 44 for I am but an 
indifferent poet : 

" Who would not die in his dear country's cause - 
Since, ii ha*c fear his dastard stop wiihdrawt, 
Piom death he cannot fly :— One cummon grave 
Receives, at but, the coward and the brave." 

"That's very certain," cries Partridge. "Ay, 
sure, Mors om tubus communis : but there is a great 
difference between dying in one's bed a great many 
j ears hence, like a good christian, with all our 
friends crying about us, and being shot to-day or 
to-morrow, like a mad dog ; or, perhaps, hacked in 
twenty pieces with the sword, and that too before 
w« have repented of all our sins. O Lord, have 
mercy upon us ! to be sure the soldiers are a wicked 
kind of people. I never loved to have anything to 



do with them. I could haidly bring in} self ever to 
look upon them as christians. There is nothing but 
cursing and swearing among them. I wish your 
honour would repent : I heartly wish you would 
repent before it is too late ; and not think of going 
among them. — Evil communication corrupts good 
manners. That is my principal reason. For as for 
that matter, I am no more afraid than another man, 
not I ; as to matter of that. I know all human flesh 
must die ; but yet a man may live many years for all 
that. Why, I am a middle-aged man now, and yet 
I may live a great number of years. I have read 
of several who have lived to be above a hundred, 
and some a great deal above a hundred. Not that 
I hope, I mean that I promise myself, to live to 
any such age as that, neither. — But if it be only to 
eighty or ninety. Heaven be praised, that is a prreat 
ways off yet; and I am not afraid of dying then, no 
more than another man ; but, surely, to tempt deatli 
before a man's time is come seems to me downright 
wickedness and presumption. Besides, if it was to 
do any good indeed ; but, let the cause be what it will, 
what mighty matter of good can two people do ! 
and, for my part, I understand nothing of it. I 
never fired off a gun above ten times in my life ; 
and then it was not charged with bullets. And for 
the sword, I never learned to fence, and know 
no tiling of the matter. And then there are those 
cannons, which certainly it must be thought the 
highest presumption to go in the way of ; and nobody 
but a madman — I ask pardon ; upon my soul I meant 
no harm ; I beg I may not throw your honour into 
another passion." 

44 Be under no apprehensions, Partridge," cries 
Jones ; " I am now so well convinced of thy coward- 
ice, that thou couldBt not provoke me on any ac- 
count." " Your honour," answered he, 44 may call 
me coward, or anything else you please. If loving 
to sleep in a whole skin makes a man a coward, non 
immune* ab Hits malis sumus. I never read in my 
grammar that a man can't be a good man without 
fighting. Vir bonus est quis t Qui consvlta pat rum, 
qui leges juraque servat. Not a word of fighting ; and 
I am sure the scripture is so much against it, that a 
man shall never persuade me he is a good christian, 
while he sheds christian blood." 



CHAPTER IV. 
The adventure of a beggarman. 
Jcst as Partridge had uttered that good and piou« 
doctrine, with which the last chapter concluded, 
they arrived at another cross- way, when a lame fellow 
in rags asked them for alms ; upon which Partridge 
gave him a severe rebuke, saying, 44 Every parish 
ought to keep their own poor." Jones then foil 
a laughing, and asked Partridge, 44 if he was not 
ashamed, with so much charity in his mouth, to have 
no charity in his heart. Your religion," says he, 
44 serves yon only for an excuse for your faults, but 
is no incentive to your virtue. Can any man who i* 
really a christian abstain from relieving one of hia 
brethren in such a miserable condition!" And at 
the same time, putting his hand in his pocket, he 
gave the poor object a shilling. 

*' Master," cries the fellow, after thanking him, 
44 I have a curious thing here in my pocket, which I 
foimd about two miles off, if your worship will please 
to buy it. I should not venture to pull it out to 
every one; but, as you arc so good a gentleman, an 'I 
so kind to the poor, you won't suspect a man of 
being a thief only because he is poor." He tli«n 
pulled out a liUle jrilt pocket-book, and delivered 
into the hands of Jones. 
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Jones presently opened it, and (guess, n-ader, 
what he felt t) saw in the first page the words Sophia 
Western, written by her own fair hand He no 
sooner read the name than he pressed it close to his 
lips ; nor could he avoid falling into some very frantic 
ruptures, notwithstanding his company ; but, per- 
haps, these very raptures made him forget he was 
not alone. 

While Jones was kissing and mumbling the book, 
as if he had an excellent brown buttered crust in his 
mouth, or as if he had really been a book-worm, or 
an author who had nothing to eat but his own 
works, a piece of paper fell from its leaves to the 
ground, which Partridge took up, and delivered to 
Jones, who presently perceived it to be a bank-bill. 
It was, indeed, the very bill which Western had 
given his daughter the night before her departure ; 
and a Jew would have jumped to purchase it at five 
shillings less than 100/. 

The eyes of Partridge sparkled at this news, 
which Jones now proclaimed aloud; and so did 
(though with somewhat a different aspect) those of 
the poor fellow who had found the book ; and who 
(I hope from a principle of honesty) had never 
opened it : but we should not deal honestly by the 
reader if we omitted to inform him of a circumstance 
which may be here a little material, vix. that the 
fellow could not read. —V- 

Jones, who had felt nothing but pure joy and 
transport from the finding the book, was affected 
with a mixture of concern at this new discovery ; 
for his imagination instantly suggested to him that 
the owner of the bill might possibly want it before 
he should be able to convey it to her. He then 
acquainted the finder that he knew the lady to 
whom the book belonged, and would endeavour to 
rind her out as soon as possible, and return it her. 

The pocket-book was a late present from Mrs. 
Western to her niece ; it had cost five-and-twenty 
•hillings, having been bought of a celebrated toy- 
man ; but the real value of the silver which it con- 
tained in its clasp was about cighteen-pence ; and 
that price the said toyman, as it was altogether as 
good as when it first issued from his shop, would 
now have given for it. A prudent person would, 
however, have taken proper advantage of the igno- 
rance of this fellow, and would not have offered 
more than a shilling, or perhaps sixpence, for it ; 
nay, some perhaps would have given nothing, and 
left the fellow to his action of trover, which some 
learned Serjeant* may doubt whether he could, under 
these circumstances, have maintained. 

Jones, on the contrary, whose character was on 
the outside of generosity, and may perhaps not 
very unjustly have been suspected of extravagance, 
without any hesitation gave a guinea in exchange 
for the book. The poor man, who had not for a 
long time before been possessed of so much treasure, 
gave Mr. Jones a thousand thanks, and discovered 
little less of transport in his muscles than Jones had 
before shown when he had first read the name of 
Sophia Western. 

The fellow very readily agreed to attend our 
travellers to the place where he had found the 
pockct-bjok. Together, therefore, they proceeded 
directly thither ; but not so fast as Mr. Jones desired ; 
for his guide unfortunately happened to be lame, 
and could not possibly travel faster than a mile an 
hour. As this place, therefore, was at above three 
miles distance, though the fellow had said otherwise, 
the reader need not be acquainted how iong they 
were in walking it. 

Jones opened the book a hundred times during 
their walk, kissed it as often, talked much to him- 
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self, and very little to his companions. At all which 
the guide expressed some signs of astonishment to 
Partridge; who, more than once shook his head, 
and cried, poor gentleman t orandwn est ut tit tnct.t 
aana in corpore tano. 

At length they arrived at the very spot where 
Sophia unhappily dropped the pocket-book, and 
where the fellow had as happily found it. Hero 
Jones offered to take leave of his guide, and to 
improve his pace ; but the fellow, in whom that 
violent surprise and joy which the first receipt of 
the guinea had occasioned, was now considerably 
abated, and who had now had sufficient time to 
recollect himself, put on a discontented look, and, 
scratching his head, said, 44 He hoped his worship 
would give him something more. Your worship," 
said he, 44 will, I hope, take it into your considera- 
tion that if I had not been honest I might have 
kept the whole." And, indeed, this the reader 
must confess to have been true. " If the paper 
there," said he, 44 be worth 100/., I am sure the 
finding it deserves more than a guinea. Besides, 
suppose your worship should never sec the lady, 
nor give it her — and, though your worship looks 
and talks very much like a gentleman, yet I have 
only your worship's bare word; and, certainly, if 
the right owner been't to be found, it all belongs 
to the first finder. I hope your worship will con- 
sider of all these matters: 1 am but a poor man, 
and therefore don't desire to have all ; but it is but 
reasonable I should have my share. Your worship 
looks like a good man, and, I hope, will consider 
my honesty ; for I might have kept every farthing, 
and nobody ever the wiser." " I promise thee, 
upon my honour," cries Jones, " that I know the 
right owner, and will restore it her." 44 Nay, 
your worship," answered the fellow, may do as 
you please as to that ; if you will but give me 
my share, that is, one-half of the money, your 
honour may keep the rest yourself if you please ;" 
and concluded with swearing, by a very vehement 
oath, •« that he would never mention a syllable of it 
to any man living." 

44 Lookee, friend," cries Jones, 44 the right owner 
shall certainly have again all that she lost ; and as 
for any farther gratuity, I really cannot give it you 
at present ; but let me know your name, and where 
you live, and it is more than possible you may here- 
after have further reason to rejoice at this morning's 
adventure." 

44 1 don't know what you mean by venture," cries 
the fellow ; 44 it seems, I must venture whether you 
will return the lady her money or no ; but 1 hope 
your worship will consider — " 44 Come, come," 
said Partridge, 44 tell his honour your name, and 
where you may be found ; I warrant you will never 
repent having put the money into his hands." The 
fellow, seeing no hopes of recovering the possession 
of the pocket-book, at last complied in giving in his 
name and place of abode, which Jones writ upon a 
piece of paper with the pencil of Sophia ; and then, 
placing the paper in the same page where she had 
writ her name, he cried out, 41 There, friend, you arc 
the happiest man alive; I have joined your name to 
that of an angel." 44 I don't know anything about 
angels," answered the fellow ; 44 but I wish you 
would give me a little more money, or else return 
me the pocket-book." Partridge now waxed wrath : 
he called the poor cripple by several vile and oppro- 
bious names, and was absolutely proceeding to beat 
him, but Jones would not suffer any such thing : and 
now, telling the fellow he would certainly find some 
opportunity of serving him, Mr. Jones departed as 
fast as his heels would carry him ; and Parlrid/w, 
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into whom thr thoughts of the hundred pound had 
infused new spirits, followed his leader ; while the 
man, who was obliged to stay behind, fell to cursing 
them both, as well as his parents; "for had they," 
says he, •« sent me to charity-school to learn to write 
and read and cast accounts, I should have known 
the value of these matters as well as other people." 

CHAPTER V. 

Contilnin^ more mlventurns which Mr. Jones nnrl liu com- 
panion met on the road. 

Our travellers now walked so fast, that they had 
very little time or breath for conversation ; Jones 
meditating all the way on Sophia, and Partridge on 
the bank-bill, which, though it gave him some plea- 
sure, caused him at the same time to repine at for- 
tune, which, in all his walks, had never given him 
such an opportunity of showing his honesty. They 
had proceeded above three miles, when Partridge, 
being unable any longer to keep up with Jones, 
railed to him, and begged him a little to slacken his 
pace : with this he was the more ready to comply, 
as he had for some time lost the footsteps of the 
horses, which the thaw had enabled him to trace for 
several miles, and he was now upon a wide common, 
where were several roads. 

He here therefore stopped to consider which of these 
roads he should pursue ; when on a sudden they 
heard the noise of a drum, that seemed at no great 
distance. This sound presently alarmed the fears of 
Partridge, and he cried out, " Lord have mercy upon 
us all ; they are certainly a coming ! " " Who is 
coming! " cries Jones ; for fear had long since given 
place to softer ideas in his mind ; and since his ad- 
venture with the lame man, he had been totally 
intent on pursuing Sophia, without entertaining one 
thought of an enemy. "Who?" cries Partridge, 
"why the rebels: but why should I call them 
rebels! they may be very honest gentlemen, for any- 
thing I know to the contrary. The devil take him 
that affronts them, I say ; I am sure, if they have 
nothing to say to me, I will have nothing to say to 
them, but in a civil way. For Heaven's sake, sir, 
don't affront them if they should come, and perhaps 
they may do us no harm ; hut would it not he the 
wiser way to creep into some of yonder hushes, till 
they are gone by t What can two unarmed men do 
perhaps against fifty thousand ! Certainly nobody 
but a madman ; I hope your honour is not offended ; 
but certainly no man who hath mens nana in corpora 

sano " Here Jones interrupted this torrent of 

eloquence, which fear had inspired, saying, " That 
by the drum he perceived they were near some 
town." He then made directly towards the place 
whence the noise proceeded, * bidding Partridge 
" take courage, for that he would lead him into no 
ianger;" and adding, "it was impossible the rebels 
should be so near." 

Partridge was a little comforted with this last assur- 
Incc; and though he would more gladly have gone 
the contrary way, he followed his leader, his heart 
heating time, but not after the manner of heroes, to 
(he music of the drum, which ceased not till they 
had traversed the common, and were come into a 
narrow lane. 

And now Partridge, who kept even pace with 
Jones, discovered something painted Hying in the 
air, a very few yards before him, which fancying to 
he the colours of the enemy, be fell a bellowing, " O 
Lord, sir, here they are! there is the crown and 
coffin. Oh Lord ! I never saw anything so terrible ; 
and we arc within gun-shot of them already." 

Jones no sooner looked up, than he plainly per- 
ceived what it was which Partridge had thus* mis- 



taken. •• Partridge," says he, " I fancy you will le 
able to engage this whole army yourself;* for by the 
colours I guess what the drum was which we heard 
before, and which beats up for recruits to a puppet- 
show." 

"A puppet-show !" answered Partridge, with n.o«t 
eager transport. " And is it really no more than 
that 1 I love a puppet-show of all the pastimes upon 
earth. Do, good sir, let us tarry and see it. Besides 
I am quite famished to death ; for it is now almost 
dark, and I have not eat a morsel since three o'clock 
in the morning." 

They now arrived at an inn, or indeed an ale- 
house, where Jones was prevailed upon to stop, the 
rather as he had no longer any assurance of being in 
the road he desired. They walked both directly 
into the kitchen, where Jones began to inquire if no 
ladies had passed that way in the morning, and Par- 
tridge as eagerly examined into the state of their 
provisions; and "indeed his inquiry met with the 
better success; for Jones could not hear news of 
Sophia ; but Partridge, to his great satisfaction, 
found good reason to expect very shortly the agree- 
able sight of an excellent smoking dish of eggs and 
bacon. 

In strong and healthy constitutions love hath a 
very different effect from what it causes in the puny 
part of the species. In the latter it generally de- 
stroys all that appetite which tends towards the 
conservation of the individual ; but in the former, 
thougn it often induces forgetfulness, and a neglect 
of food, as well as of everything else ; yet place a 
good piece of well-powdered buttock before a hungry 
lover, and he seldom fails very handsomely to play 
his part. Thus it happened in the present case ; for 
though Jones perhaps wanted a prompter, and might 
have travelled much farther, had he been alone, with 
an empty stomach ; yet no sooner did he sit down to 
the bacon and eggs, than he fell to as heartily and 
j voraciously as Partridge himself, 
j Before our travellers had finished their dinner, 
[ niu'ht came on, and as the moon was now past the 
I full, it was extremely dark. Partridge therefore 
prevailed on Jones to stay and sec the puppet-show, 
which was just going to begin, and to which they 
were very eagerly invited by the master of the said 
show, who declared that his figures were the finest 
which the world had ever produced, and that they 
had given great satisfaction to all the quality in every 
town in England. 

The puppet-show was performed with great regu- 
larity and decency. It was called the fine and serious 
part of the Provoked Husband ; and it was indeed 
a very grave and solemn entertainment, without 
any low wit or humour, or jests ; or, to do it no 
more than justice, without anything which could 
provoke a laugh. The audience were all highly 
pleased. A grave matron told the master she would 
bring her two daughters the next night, as he did 
not show any stuff ; and an attorney's clerk and an 
exciseman both declared, that the characters of lord 
and lady Townley were well preserved, and highly 
in nature. Partridge likewise concurred with this 
opinion. 

The master was so highly elated with these enco- 
miums, that he could not refrain from adding sonic 
more of his own. He said, " The present age was 
not improved in anything so much as in their pup- 
pet-shows; which, by throwing out Punch and his 
wife Joan, and such idle trumpery, were at last 
brouirht to be a rational entertainment. I remem- 
ber," said he, «* when I first took to the business;, 
there was a srreat deal of low stuff that did very well 
to make folks '-ugh; but was never calculated tj 
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Improve the morula of yctuig people, which certainly 
ou^ht to be principally aimed at in every puppet- 
show : fur why may not good and instructive lessons 
be conveyed this way, as well as any other! My 
figure* are as big as tbe life, and they represent the 
life in every particular; and I question not but peo- 
ple rise from my little drama as much improved as 
they do from the great." 44 I would by no means 
degrade the ingenuity of your profession," answered 
Joties, •* but I should have beeu glad to have seen 
my old acquaintance master Punch, for all that ; ami 
bo far from improving, I think, by lcaring out him 
and his merry wife Joan, you have spoiled your 
puppet-show." 

The dancer of wires conceived an immediate and 
high contempt for Jones, from these words. And 
with much disdain in his countenance, he replied, 
44 Very probably, sir, that may be your opinion ; but 
I have the satisfaction to know the best judges differ 
from you, and it is impossible to please every taste. 
I confess, indeed, some of the quality at Bath, two 
or three years ago, wanted mightily to bring Punch 
again upon the stage. I believe I lost tome money 
for not agreeing to it ; but let others do as they will ; 
a little matter shall never bribe me to degrade my 
own profession, nor will I ever willingly consent to 
the spoiling the decency and regularity of my stage, 
by introducing any such low stuff upon it." 

44 Right, friend," cries the clerk, 44 you are very 
right. Always avoid what is low. There are seve- 
ral of my acquaintance in London, who are resolved 
to drive everything which is low from the stage." 
44 Nothing can be more proper," crie- the exciseman, 
pulling his pipe from his mouth. 44 1 remember," 
added he, 44 (for I then lived with my lord) I was in 
the footman's gallery, the night when this play of the 
Provoked Husband was acted first. There was a 
great deal of low stuff in it about a country gentle- 
man come up to town to stand for parllaracnt-man ; 
and there they brought a parcel of his servants upon 
the stage, his coachman I remember particularly ; 
but the gentlemen in our gallery could not bear any- 
thing so low, and they damned it. I observe, friend, 
you have left all that matter out, and you are to be 
commended for it." 

44 Nay, gentlemen," cries Jones, 44 1 can never 
maintain my opinion against so many ; indeed, if 
the generality of his audience dislike him, the learned 
gentleman who conducts the show may have done 
Tery right in dismissing Punch from bis service." 

The master of the show then began a second ha- 
rangue, and said much of the great force of example, 
and how much the inferior part of mankind would 
be deterred from vice, by observing how odious it 
was in their superiors ; when he was unluckily in- 
terrupted by an incident, which, though perhaps we 
might have omitted it at another time, we cannot 
help relating at present, but not in this chapter. 

CHAPTER VI. 

From which It may be Inferred that the hett things arc liable 
to be misunderstood and misinterpreted. 

A violent uproar now arose in the entry, where my 
landlady was well cuffing her maid both with her 
fist and tongue. She had indeed missed the wench 
from her employment, and, after a little search, had 
found her on the puppet-show stage in company 
with the Merry Andrew, and in a situation not very 
proper to be described. 

Though Grace (for that was her name) had for- 
feited all title to modesty ; vet had she not impu- 
dence enough to deny a fact in which she was 
actually surprised ; she, therefore, took another 
turn, an \ attempted to mitigate the offence. 44 Why 
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do you beat me in this manner, mistress T " cries the 
wench. 44 If you don't like my doings, you may 
turn me away. If I am a w — e" (for the other lady 
had liberally bestowed that appellation on her) 44 my 
betters are so as well us I. What was the fine lady 
in the puppet-show just nowl I suppose she did 
not lie all night out from her husbaud tor nothing." 

The landlady now burst into the kitchen, and 
fell foul on both her husband and the poor puppet- 
mover. 44 Here, husband," says she, 4 'you see the 
consequence of harbouring these people in your 
house. If one doth draw a little drink the more 
for them, one is hardly made amends for the litter 
they make ; and then to have one's house made a 
bawdy house of by such lousy vermin. In short, I 
desire you would be gone to-morrow morning ; for 
I will tolerate no more such doings. It is only the 
way to teach our servants idleness and nonsense ; for 
to be sure nothing better can be learned by such idle 
shows as these. I remember when puppet-shows 
were made of good scripture stories, as Jephthah'a 
Rash Vow, and such good things, and when 
wicked people were carried away by the devil. 
There was some sense in those matters ; but as the 
parson told us last Sunday, nobody believes in the 
devil now-a-days; and here you bring about a parcel 
of puppets dressed up like lords and ladies, only 
to turn the heads of poor country wenches ; and 
when their heads are once turned topsy-turvy, no 
wonder every thing else is so." 

Virgil, I think, tells us, that when the mob are 
assembled in a riotous and tumultuous manner, and 
all sorts of missile weapons fly about, if a man of 
gravity and authority appears amongst them, the tu- 
mult is presently uppeased, and the mob, which 
when collected into one body, may be well compared 
to an ass, erect their long ears at the grave man's 
discourse. 

On the contrary, when a set of grave men and 
philosophers are disputing; when wisdom herselt 
may in a manner be considered as present, and ad- 
ministering arguments to the disputants ; should a 
tumult arise among the mob, or should one scold, 
who is herself equal in noise to a mighty mob, ap- 
pear among the said philosophers ; their disputes 
cease in a moment, wisdom no longer performs her 
ministerial office, and the attention of every one is 
immediately attracted by the scold alone. 

Thus the uproar aforesaid, and the arrival of the 
landlady, silenced the master of the puppet-show, 
and put a speedy and final end to that grave and 
solemn harangue, of which wc have given the reader 
a sufficient taste already. Nothing indeed could 
have happened so very inopportune as this accident ; 
the most wanton malice of fortune could not have 
contrived such another stratagem to confound the 
poor fellow, while he was so triumphantly descant- 
ing on the good morals inculcated by his exhibitions. 
His mouth was now as effectually stopped, as that of 
a quack must be, if, in the midst of a declamation 
on the great virtues of his pills and powders, the 
corpse of one of his martyrs should be brought forth, 
and deposited before the stage, as a testimony of 
his skill. 

Instead, therefore, of answering my landlady, the 
puppet-show man ran out to punish his Merry- An- 
drew ; and now the moon beginning to put forth 
her silver light, as the poets call it (though she 
looked at that time more like a piece of copper), 
Jones called for his reckoning, and ordered Par- 
tridge, whom ray landlady had just awaked from 
a profound nap, to prepare for his journey ; but 
Partridge, having lately carried two points, as my 
reader hath teen before, was emboldened to at- 
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tempt a third, which was to prevail with Jonca to 
take up a lodging that evening in the house where 
he then was. He introduced this with an affected 
surprise at the intention which Mr. Jones declared 
of removing ; and, after urging many excellent ar- 
guments against it, he at last insisted strongly that 
it could be to no manner of purpose whatever; for 
that, unless Jones knew which way the lady was 
gone, every step he took might very possibly lead 
him the farther from her ; for you find, sir," said 
he, •' by all the people in the house, that she is not 
gone this way. How much better, therefore, would 
it be to stay till the morning, when we may expect 
to meet with somebody to inquire of! " 

This last argument had indeed some effect on 
Jones, nnd while he was weighing it the landlord 
threw all the rhetoric of which he was master into 
the same scale. " Sure, sir," said he, " your servant 
gives you most excellent advice ; for who would 
travel by night at this time of the year ! " He then 
began in the usual style to trumpet forth the ex- 
cellent accommodation which his house afforded ; 
and my landlady likewise opened on the occasion 
But, not to detain the reader with what is com- 
mon to every hott and hostess, it is sufficient to tell 
him Jones was at last prevailed on to stay and re- 
fresh himself with a few hours* rest, which indeed he 
very much wanted ; for he had hardly shut his eyes 
since he had left the inn where the accident of the 
broken head hail happened. 

As soon as Jones had taken a resolution to proceed 
no farther that night, he presently retired to rest, with 
his two bedfellows, the pocket-book and the muff; 
but Partridge, who at several times had refreshed 
himself with several naps, was more inclined to eat- 
ing than to sleeping, and more to drinking than to 
either. 

And now the storm which Grace had raised being 
at an end, and my landlady being again reconciled 
to the puppet-man, who on his side forgave the in- 
decent reflections which the good woman in her 
passion had cast on his performances, a face of per- 
fect peace and tranquillity reigned in the kitchen ; 
where sat assembled round the fire the landlord and 
landlady of the house, the master of the puppet- 
show, the attorney's clerk, the exciseman, and the 
ingenious Mr. Partridge ; in which company passed 
the agreeable conversation which will be found in 
the next chapter. 



CHAPTER VII. 

ConUiuins a rrmark or two of onr own. and many more of 
the good compnus aswoibled in the kitchen. 

Thoigh the pride of Partridge did not submit to 
acknowledge himself a servant, yet he condescended 
in most particulars to imitate the manners of that 
rank. One instance of this was, his greatly mag- 
nifying the fortune of his companion, as he called 
Jones : such is a general custom with all servants 
among strangers, as none of them would willingly 
be thought the attendant on a heggar : for, the higher 
the situation of the master is, the higher conse- 
quently is that of the man in his own opinion ; the 
truth of which observation appears from the beha- 
riour of all the footmen of the nobility. 

But, though title and fortune communicate a 
splendour all around them, and the footmen of men 
of quality and of estate think themselves entitled 
to a part of that respect which is paid to the qua- 
lity and estates of their masters, it is clearly other- 
wise with regard to virtue and understanding. 
These advantages are strictly personal, and swnllow 
themselves all the respect which is paid to them. 



To say the truth, this is so very little, that they 
cannot well afford to let any others partake with 
them. As these therefore reflect no honour on the 
domestic, so neither is he at all dishonoured by the 
most deplorable want of both in his master. Indeed 
it is otherwise in the want of what is called virtue 
in a mistress, the consequence of which we have 
before seen : for in this dishonour there is a kind of 
contagion, which, like that of poverty, communicate* 
itself to all who approach it. 

Now for these reasons we are not to wonder that 
servants (I mean among the men only) should have 
so great regard for the reputation of the wealth of 
their masters, and little or none at all for their cha- 
racter in other points, and that, though they would 
be ashamed to be the footman of a beggar, they are 
not so to attend upon a rogue or a blockhead ; and 
do consequently make no scruple to spread the fame 
of the iniquities and follies of their said masters as 
far as possible, and this often with great humour 
and merriment. In reality, a footman is often a wit 
as well as a beau, at the expense of the gentleman 
whose liven* he wears. 

After Partridge, therefore, had enlarged greatly 
on the vast fortune to which Mr. Jones was heir, 
he very freely communicated an apprehension, which 
he had begun to conceive the day before, and for 
which, as we hinted at that very time, the behaviour 
of Jones seemed to have furnished a sufficient found- 
ation. In short, he was now well confirmed in an 
opinion that his master was out of his wits, w ith 
which opinion he very bluntly acquainted the good 
company round the fire. 

With this sentiment the puppet-show man imme- 
diately coincided. " I own," said he, •* the gentle- 
man surprised me very much, when he talked so 
absurdly about puppet-shows. It is indeed hardly 
to be conceived that any man in his senses should 
be so much mistaken ; what you say now accounts 
very well for all his monstrous notions. Poor gen- 
tleman ! I am heartily concerned for him ; indeed 
he hath a strange wildness about his eyes, which 
I took notice of before, though I did not men- 
tion it." 

The landlord agreed with this last assertion, and 
likewise claimed the sagacity of having observed it. 
•* And certainly," added he, " it must bo so ; for no 
one but a madman would have thought of leaving 
so good a house to ramble about the country at that 
time of night." 

The exciseman, pulling his pipe from his month, 
said, " He thought the gentleman looked and talked 
a little wildly ;" and then turning to Partridge, •» it 
he be a madman," says he, " he should not be suf- 
fered to travel thus about the country ; for possibly 
he may do some mischief. It is pity he was not 
secured and sent home to his relations." 

Now some conceits of this kind were likewise 
lurking in the mind of Partridge ; for, as he was 
now persuaded that Jones had run away from Mr. 
Allworthy, he promised himself the highest rewards 
if he could by any means convey him back. Hut 
fear of Jones, of whose fierceness and strength he 
had seen, and indeed felt, some instances, had how- 
ever represented any such scheme as impossible to 
be executed, and had discouraged him from applying 
himself to form any regular plan for the purpose. 
But no sooner did he hear the sentiments of the 
exciseman than he embraced that opportunity of 
declaring his own, and expressed a hearty wish that 
such a matter could be brought about. 

*• Could be brought about !" says the exeisemar ; 

why there is nothing easier." 

"Ah! sir," answered Partridge! "you don'l 
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know what a devil of a fellow he is. He can take 
me up with one hand, and throw me out at a win- 
dow ; and he would, too, if he did but imagine — " 

44 Fogh !" says the exciseman, 44 I believe I am as 
good a man as he. Besides, here are five of us." 

'* 1 don't know what five," cries the landlady, 
" my husband shall have nothing to do in it. Nor 
shall any violent hands be laid upon anybody in 
my house. The young gentleman is as pretty a 
oung gentleman as ever I saw in my lift-, and I 
elieve he is no more mad than any of us. What 
do you tell of his having a wild look with his eyes t 
they are the prettiest eyes I ever saw, and he hath 
the prettiest look with them ; and a very modest 
civil young man he is. I am sure I have bopitied 
him heartily ever since the gentleman there in the 
corner told us he was crossed in love. Certainly that 
is enough to make any man, especially such a sweet 
young gentleman as he is, to look a little otherwise 
than he did before. Lady, indeed ! what the devil 
would the lady have better than such a handsome 
man with a great estate t I suppose she is one of 
your qualily folks, one of your Townly ladies that 
we saw last night in the puppet-show, who don't 
know what they would be at." 

The attorney's clerk likewise declared he would 
hare no concern in the business without the advice 
of counsel. 44 Suppose," says he, " an action of 
false imprisonment should be brought against us, 
what defence could we make t Who knows what 
may be sufficient evidence of madness to a jury T 
But I only speak upon my own account; for it don't 
look well for a lawyer to be concerned in these 
matters, unless it be an a lawyer. Juries are always 
less favourable to us than to other people. I don't 
therefore dissuade you, Mr. Thomson (to the ex- 
ciseman), nor the gentleman, nor anybody else." 

The exciseman shook his head at this speech, 
and the puppet-show man said, 44 Madness was some- 
limes a difficult matter for a jury to decide : for I 
remember," says he, 44 I was once present at a trial 
of madness, where twenty witnesses* swore that the 
person was as mad as a March hare ; and twenty 
others, that he was as much in his senses as any man 
in England. — And indeed it was the opinion of 
most people, that it was only a trick of his relations 
to rob the poor man of his right." 

" Very likely !" cries the landlady. " I myself 
knew a poor gentleman who was kept in a mad- 
house all his life by his family, and they enjoyed 
bis estate, but it did them no good ; for, though the 
law gave it them, it was the right of another." 
• " Pogh!" cries the clerk, with great contempt, 
who hath any right but what the law gives them 1 
If the law gave me the best estate in the country, 
I should never trouble myself much who had the 
right." 

44 If it be so," says Partridge, "Felix quern faciunt 
atiena pericyte cautum." 

My landlord, who had been called out by the 
arrival of a horseman at the gate, now returned into 
the kitchen, and with an affrighted countenance 
cried out, 44 What do you think, gentlemen 1 The 
rebels have given the duke the slip, and are got 
almost to I«ondon. It is certainly true, for a man on 
horseback just now told me so." 

" I am nlad of it with all my heart," cries Part- 
ridge ; "then there will be no fighting in these parts." 

" I am glad," cries the clerk, " for a better reason ; 
44 tor I would always have right take place." 

44 Ay, but," answered the landlord, 44 1 have heard 
some people say this man h»th no right." 

44 I will prove the contrary in % moment," cries 
tls*» clerk : " if my father dies seized of a right ; do 



you mind me, seixed of a right, I say ; doth not that 
right descend to his sou ; and doth not one right 
descend ns well as another T" 

44 But how can he have any right to make ua 
papishest" says the landlord. 

44 Never fear that," cries Partridge. 44 As to the 
matter of right, the gentleman there hath proved it 
as ch ar as the sun ; and as to the matter of religion, 
it is quite out of the case. The papists themselves 
don't expect any such thing. A p< pish priest, whom 
I know very well, and who is a very honest man, 
told me upon his word and honour they had no such 
design." 

44 And another priest, of my acquaintance," said 
the landlady, 44 hath told me the some thing ; but 
my husband is always so afraid ot papishes. 1 know 
a great many papishes that are very honest sort id 
people, and spend their money very freely ; and it is 
always a maxim with me, that one man's money is as 
good as another's." 

44 Very true, mistress," said the puppet-show man, 
44 I don't care what religion comes; provided the 
Presbyterians are not uppermost ; for they are ene- 
mies to puppet-shows." 

' 4 And so you would sacrifice your religion to your 
interest," cries the exciseman ; 44 and are desirous to 
see popery brought in, arc you!" 

"Not I, truly," answered the other; 41 I hate 
popery as much as any man ; but yet it is a comfort 
to one, that one should be able to live under it, 
which I could not do among Presbyterian*. To be 
sure, every man values his livelihood first ; that must 
be granted ; and I wairant, if you would confess the 
truth, you are more afraid of losing y our place than 
anything else ; but never fear, friend, there will be 
an excise under another government as well as under 
this." 

44 Why, certainly," replied the exciseman, 44 I 
should be a very ill man if I did not honour the 
king, whose bread I eat. That is no more than 
natural, as a man may say : for what signifies it to 
mc that there would be an excise-office under 
another government, since my friends would be out, 
and I could expect no better than to follow them t 
No, no, friend, I shall never be bubbled out of my 
religion in hopes only of keeping my place under 
another government ; for I should certainly be no 
better, and very probably might be worse." 

44 Why, that is what I say," cries the landlord, 
whenever folks say who knows what may happen t 
Odsooks! should not I be a blockhead to lend my 
money to I know not who, because mayhap he may 
return it again t I am sure it is safe in my own 
bureau, and there I will keep it." 

The attorney's clerk had taken a great fancy to 
the sagacity of Partridge. Whether this proceeded 
from the great discernment which the former had 
into men, as well as things, or whether it arose 
from the sympathy between their minds ; for they 
were both truly Jacobites in principle; they now 
shook hands heartily, and drank bumpers of strong 
beer to healths which we think proper to bury in 
oblivion. 

These healths were afterwards pledged by all jxc- 
sent, and eTen by my landlord himself, though re- 
luctantly ; but he could not withstand the menj.ee* 
of the clerk, who swore he would never set his foot 
within his house again, if he refused. The bumpers 
which were swallowed on this occasion soon put au 
end to the conversation. Here, therefore, we will 
put an end to the chapter. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

In which Fortune «cera» to have Ihnmi in a l*iu?r humour »Uh 
Jones Hum we have hitherto w«eu tier. 

As there is no wholesomer, so perhaps there are few 
stronger, sleeping potions than fatigue. Of this 
Jones might be said to have taken a very large dose, 
and it operated very forcibly upon him. He had 
already slept nine hours, and might perhaps have 
slept longer, had he not been awakened by a most 
violent noise at his chamber-door, where the sound 
of many heavy blows was accompanied with many 
exclamations of murder. Jones presently leaped 
from his bed, where he found the master of the 
puppet-show belabouring the back and ribs of his 
poor Merry- Andrew, without either mercy or mo- 
deration. 

Jones instantly interposed on behalf of the suffer- 
ing party, and pinned the insulting conqueror up to 
the wall : for the puppet-show man was no more able 
to contend with Jones than the poor party-coloured 
jester had been to contend with this puppct-man. 

But though the Merry-Andrew wan a little fel- 
low, and not very strong, he had nevertheless sotne 
choler about him. He therefore no sooner found 
himself delivered from the enemy, than he began to 
attack him with the only weapon at which he was 
his equal. From this he first discharged a volley 
of general abusive words, and thence proceeded to 
some particular accusations — " D — n your bl — d, 
you rascal," says he, " I have not only supported 
you (for to me you owe all the money you get), 
but I have saved you from the gallows. Did you 
not want to rob the lady of her fine riding-habit, 
no longer ago than yesterday, in the back-lane here! 
Can you deny that you wished to have her alone in 
• wood to strip her — to strip one of the prettiest ladies 
that ever was seen in the world 1 and here you have 
fallen upon me, and have almost murdered me, for 
doing no harm to a girl as willing as myself, only 
because she likes me better than you." 

Jones no sooner heard this than he quitted the 
master, laying on him at the same time the most 
violent injunctions of forbearance from any further 
insult on the Merry-Andrew ; and then taking the 
poor wretch with him into his own apartment, he 
soon learned tidings of his Sophia, whom the fellow, 
as he was attending his master with his drum the 
day before, had seen pass by. He easily prevailed 
with the lad to show him the exact place, and then 
having summoned Partridge, he departed with the 
utmost expedition. 

It was almost eight of the clock before all matters 
could be got ready for his departure : for Partridge 
was not in any haste, nor could the reckoning be 
presently adjusted ; and when both these were set- 
tled and over, Jones would not quit the place before 
he had perfectly reconciled all differences between 
the master and the man. 

When this was happily accomplished, he set for- 
wards, and was by the trusty Merry-Andrew con- 
ducted to the spot by which Sophia had passed ; and 
then having handsomely rewarded his conductor, 
he again pushed on with the utmost eagerness, being 
highly delighted with the extraordinary manner in 
which he received his intelligence. Of this Partridge 
was no sooner acquainted, than he, with great ear- 
nestness, began to prophesy, and assured Jones 
that he would certainly have good success in the end : 
for, he said, •' two such accidents could never have 
happened to direct him after his mistress, if Provi- 
dence had not designed to bring them together at 
last." And this was the first time that Jones lent 
any Attention to the superstitious doctrines of his 



They had not gone above two miles when a vio- 
lent storm of rain overtook them; and, as tbey 
happened to be at the same t me in sight of an ale- 
house, Partridge, with much earnest entreaty, pre- 
vailed with Jones to enter, and weather the storm. 
Hunger is an enemy (if indeed it may be called one) 
which partakes more of the English than of the 
French disposition; for, though you subdue this 
never so often, it will always rally again in time ; 
and so it did with Partridge, who was no sooner 
arrived withiu the kitchen, than he began to ask the 
same questions which he had asked the night before. 
r l he consequence of this was an excellent cold chine 
being produced upon the table, upon which not only 
Partridge, but Jones himself, made a very hearty 
breakfast, though the latter began to grow again 
uneasy, as the people of the house could give him no 
fresh information concerning Sophia. 

Their meal being over, Jones was again preparing 
to sally, notwithstanding the violence of the storm 
still continued; but Partridge begged heartily for 
another mug; and at last casting his eyes on a lad at 
the fire, who had entered into the kitchen, and who 
at that instant was looking as earnestly at him, he 
turned suddenly to Jones, and cried, " Master, give 
me your hand, a single mug shan't serve the turn 
this bout. Why, here's more news of madam Sophia 
come to town. The boy there standing by the tire 
is the very lad that rode before her. I can swear to 
my own plaster on his face." — " Heavens bless you, 
sir," cries the boy. it is your plaster sure enough ; 
I shall have always reason to remember your good- 
ness ; for it hath almost cured me." 

At these words Jones started from his chair, and, 
bidding the boy follow him immediately, departed 
from the kitchen into a private apartment ; for, so 
delicate was he with regard to Sophia, that he neycr 
willingly mentioned her name in the presence of 
many people ; and, though he had, as it were, from 
the overflowings of his heart, given Sophia as a toast 
among the officers, where he thought it was impos- 
sible she should be known ; yet, even there, the 
reader may remember how difficultly he was prevailed 
upon to mention her surname. 

Hard therefore wa» it, and perhaps, in the opi- 
nion of many sagacious readers, very absurd and 
monstrous, that he should principally owe his pre- 
sent misfortune to the supposed want of that delicacy 
with which he so abounded ; for, in reality, Sophia 
was much more offended at the freedoms which she 
thought (and not without good reason) he had taken 
with her name and character, than at any freedoms, 
in which, under his present circumstances, he ha$l 
indulged himself with the person of another woman ; 
and to say truth, I believe Honour could never have 
prevailed on her to leave Upton without her seeing 
Jones, had it not been for those two strong instances 
of a levity in his behaviour, so void of respect, and 
indeed so highly inconsistent with any degree of 
love and tenderness in great and delicate minds. 

But so matters fell out, and so I must relate them ; 
and if any reader is shocked at their appearing un- 
natural, I cannot help it. I must remiud such per- 
sons that I am not writing a system, but a history, 
and I am not obliged to reconcile every matter to 
the received notions concerning truth and nature. 
But if this was never so easy to do, perhaps it might 
be more prudent in me to avoid it. For instance, 
as the fact at present before us now stands, without 
any comment of mine upon it, though it may at 
first sight offend some readers, yet, upon more ma- 
ture consideration, it must please all ; for wise and 
good men may consider what happened to Jones 
at Upton as a just punishment for his wickedness 
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with regard to women, of which it wan indeed the 
immediate consequence ; and silly and bad persons 
may comfort themselves in their vices, by flattering 
vheir own hearts that the characters of men are 
rather owing to accident than to virtue. Now, 
perhaps the reflections which we should be here 
inclined to draw would alike contradict both these 
conclusions, and would show that these incidents 
contribute only to confirm the great, useful, and 
uncommon doctrine, which it is the purpose of this 
whole work to inculcate, and which we must not 
fill up our pages by frequently repeating, as an ordi- 
nary parson tills his sermon by repeating his text at 
the end of every paragraph. 

We are contented that it must appear, however 
unhappily Sophia had erred in her opinion of Jones, 
she had sufficient reason for her opinion ; since, 
I believe, every other young lady would, in her 
situation, have erred in the same manner. Nay, 
had she followed her lover at this very time, and 
had entered this very alehouse the moment he was 
departed from it, she would have found the land- 
lord as well acquainted with her name and person 
as the wench at Upton had appeared to be. For 
while Jones was examining his boy in whispers in 
an inner room, Partridge, who had no such deli- 
cacy in his disposition, was in the kitchen very 
opeidy catechising the other guide who hod at- 
tended Mrs. FiUpatrick ; by which means the land- 
lord, whose ears were open on all such occasions, 
became perfectly well acquainted with the tumble of 
Sophia from her horse, &c, with the mistake con- 
cerning Jenny Cameron, with the manv conse- 
quences of the punch, and, in short, with almost 
everything which had happened at the inn whence 
we despatched ou» ladies in a eoach-and-six when 
we last took our leave of them. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Containing little more llun a few old olwervation.. 

Jones had been absent a full half-hour, when he 
returned into the kitchen in a hurry, desiring the 
landlord to let him know that instant what was to 
pay. And now the concern which Partridge felt 
at being obliged to quit the warm chimney-corner, 
and a cup of excellent liquor, was somewhat com- 
pensated by hearing that lie was to proceed no far- 
ther on foot, for Jones, by golden arguments, had 
prevailed with the boy to attend him back to the 
inn whither he had before conducted Sophia; but 
to this however the lad consented, upon condition 
that the other guide would wait for him at the 
alehouse ; because, as the landlord at Upton was an 
intimate acquaintance of the landlord at Gloucester, 
it might some time or other come to the ears of the 
latter that his horses had been let to more than one 
person ; and so the boy might be brought to account 
for money which he wisely intended to put in his 
own pocket. 

We were obliged to mention this circumstance, 
trilling as it may seem, since it retarded Mr. Jones 
a considerable time in his setting out ; for the honesty 
of this latter boy was somewhat high— that is, some- 
what high-priced, and would indeed have coat Jones 
very dear, had not Partridge, who, as we have said, 
was a very cunning fellow, artfully thrown in half-a- 
crown to be spent at that very alehouse, while the 
boy was waiting for his companion. This half-crown 
the landlord no sooner got scent of, than he opened 
after it with such vehement and persuasive outcry, 
that the boy was soon overcome, and consented to 
take half-a-crown more for his stay. Here we 
cannot help observing, that as there is so much of 



policy in the lowest life, great men often overvalue 
themselves on those refinements in imposture, in 
which they are frequently excelled by some of the 
lowest of the human species. 

The horses being now produced, Jones directly 
leaped into the side-saddle, on which his dear Sophia 
had rid. The lad, indeed, very civilly offered him 
the use of his ; but he chose the side-saddle, pro- 
bably because it was softer. Partridge, however, 
though full as effeminate as Jones, could not bear 
the thoughts of degrading his manhood ; he there- 
fore accepted the boy's offer : and now, Jones 
being mounted on the side-saddle of his Sophia, 
the boy on that of Mrs. Honour, and Partridge 
bestriding the third horse, they set forwards on 
their journey, and within four hours arrived at 
the inn where the reader hath already spent so 
much time. Partridge was in very high spirits dur- 
ing the whole way, and often mentioned to Jones 
the many good omens of his future success which 
had lately befriended him ; and which the reader, 
without being the least superstitious, must allow 
to have bein peculiarly fortunate. Partridge was 
moreover better pleased with the present pur- 
suit of his companion than he had been with his 
pursuit of glory ; and from these very omens, 
which assured the pedngogue of success, he likewise 
first acquired a clear idea of the amour between 
Jones and Sophia ; to which he had before given 
very little attention, aa he had originally taken a 
wrong scent concerning the reasons of Jones's de- 
parture ; and as to what happened at Upton, he was 
too much frightened just before anil after his leaving 
that place to draw any other conclusions from 
thence than that poor Jones was a downright mad- 
man : a conceit which was not at all disagreeable to 
the opinion he before had of his extraordinary wild- 
ness, of which, he thought, his behaviour on their 
quitting Gloucester so well justified all the accounts 
he had formerly received. He was now, however, 
pretty well satisfied with his present expedition, and 
henceforth began to conceive much worthier senti- 
ments of his friend's understanding. 

The clock had just struck three when they ar- 
rived, and Jones immediately bespoke post-horses ; 
but unluckily there was not a horse to be procured 
in the whole place ; which the reader will not won- 
der at when he considers the hurry in which the 
whole nation, and especially this part of it, was at 
this time engaged, when expresses were paning and 
repassing every hour of the day and night. 

Jones endeavoured all he could to prevail with 
his former guide to escort him to Coventry ; but 
he was inexorable. While he was arguing with th# 
boy in the inn-yard, a person came up to him, ann 
saluting him by his name, inquired how all th* 
good family did in Somersetshire ; and now Jones 
casting his eyes upon this person, presently dis- 
covered him to be Mr. Dowting, the lawyer, with 
whom he had dined at Gloucester, and with much 
courtesy returned his salutation. 

Dowling very earnestly pressed Mr. Jones to go 
no further that night ; and backed his solicitations 
with many unanswerable arguments, such as, that 
it was almost dark, that the roads were very dirty, 
and that he would be able to travel much better 
by day-light, with many others equally good, some 
of which Jones had probably suggested to himself 
before ; but as they were then ineffectual, to they 
were still : and he continued resolute in his 
design, even though he should be obliged to set 
out on foot. 

When the good attorney found he could not pre- 
vail on Jonts to stay, he as strenuously applied him- 
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■elf to persuade the guide to accompany him. He 
urged many motives to induce him to undertake this 
short journey, and at last concluded with saying, 

Do you think the gentleman won't very well re- 
tard you for your trouble !" 

Two to one are odds at every other thing as well 
Mat foot-ball. But the advantage which thin united 
i>rce hath in persuasion or entreaty must have 
seen visible to a curious observer ; for he must 
have c^sn seen, that when a father, a master, a 
wife, 01 any other person in authority, have stoutly 
adhered to a denial against all the reasons which 
a single man could produce, they have afterwards 
yielded to the repetition of the same sentiments 
by a second or third person, who hath under- 
taken the cause, without attempting to advance 
anything new in its behalf. And hence, perhaps, 
proceeds the phrase of seconding an argument or 
a motion, and the great consequence this is of in 
all assemblies of public debate. Hence, likewise, 
probably it is, that in our courts of law we often 
hear a learned gentleman (generally a serjeant) re- 
peating for an hour together what another learned 
gentleman, who spoke just before him, had been 
•aying. 

Instead of accounting for this, we shall proceed 
in our usual manner to exemplify it in the conduct 
of the lad above mentioned, who submitted to the 
persuasions of Mr. Dowling, and promised once 
more to admit Jones into his side-saddle; but 
insisted on first giving the poor creatures a good 
bait, saying, they had travelled a great way, and 
been rid very hard. Indeed this caution of the 
boy was needless ; for Jones, notwithstanding his 
hurry and impatience, would have ordered this of 
himself ; for he by no meant agreed with the opi- 
nion of those who consider animals as mere machines, 
and, when they bury their spurs in the belly of their 
horse, imagine the spur and the horse to have an 
equal capacity of feeling pain. 

While the beasts were eating their corn, or rather 
were supposed to eat it (for, as the boy was taking 
care of himself in the kitchen, the hostler took 
great care that his corn Bhould not be consumed in 
the stable), Mr. Jones, at the earnest desire of 
Mr. Dowling, accompanied that gentleman into 
his room, where they sat down together over a bottle 
of wine. 

CHAPTER X. 
Ia which Mr. Jones aud Mr. Dowling drinV a bottle together. 

Mr. Dowling, pouring out a glass of wine, named 
the health of the good squire Allworthy ; adding, 
" If you please, sir, we will likewise remember 
his nephew and heir, the young squire : Come, sir, 
here's Mr. Blifil to you, a very pretty young gentleman , 
and who, I dare swear, will hereafter make a very 
considerable figure in his country. I have a borough 
for him myself in my eye." 

M Sir," answered Jones, u I am convinced you 
don't intend to affront me, so I shall not resent it ; 
but I promise you, you have joined two persons very 
improperly together ; for one is the glory of the 
human species, and the other is a rascal, who dis- 
honours the name of man." 

Dowling stared at this. He said, «« He thought 
both the gentlemen had a very unexceptionable cha- 
racter. As for squire Allworthy himself," says he, 
*' I never had the happiness to see him ; but all 
the world talks of his goodness. And, indeed, as 
to the young gentleman, I never saw him but once, 
when I carried him the news of the loss of his 
mother; and then I was so hurried, and drove, and 



tore with the multiplicity of business, that I had 
hardly time to converse with him ; but he looked 
so like a very honest gentleman, and behaved him- 
self so prettily, that I protest I never was more de- 
lighted with any gentleman since I was born." 

" I don't wonder," answered Jones, "that he 
should impose upon you in so short an acquaintance ; 
for he hath the cunning of the devil himself, and you 
may live with him many years without discovering 
him. I was bred up with him from my infancy, 
and we were hardly ever asunder ; but it is very 
lately only, that I have discovered half the villany 
which is in him. I own I never greatly liked him. 
I thought he wanted that generosity of spirit, which 
is the sure foundation of all that is great and noble 
in human nature. I saw a selfishness in him long 
ago which I despised ; but it is lately, very lately, 
that I have found him capable of the basest and 
blackest designs ; for, indeed, I have at last found 
out, that he hath taken an advantage of the openness 
of my own temper, and hath concerted the deepest 
project, by a long train of wicked artifice, to work 
my ruin, which at last he hath effected." 

" Ay ! ay !" cries Dowling ; *' I protest, then, it is 
a pity such a person should inherit the great estate 
of your uncle Allworthy." 

" Alas, sir," cries Jones, " you do me an honour to 
which I have no title. It is true, indeed, his good- 
ness once allowed me the liberty of calling him by a 
much nearer name ; but as this was only a voluntary 
act of goodness, I can complain of no injustice when 
he thinks proper to deprive me of this honour ; since 
the loss cannot be more unmerited than the gift 
originally was. I assure you, sir, I am no relation 
of Mr. Allworthy ; and if the world, who are inca- 
pable of setting a true value on his virtue, should 
think, in his behaviour to me, he hath dealt hardly 
by a relation, they do an injustice to the best of 
men : for I — but I ask your pardon, I shall trouble 
you with no particulars relating to myself; only as 
you seemed to think me a relatiou of Mr. Allworthy, 
I thought proper to set you right in a matter that 
might draw some censures upon him, which I pro- 
mise you I would rather lose my life than give 
occasion to." 

" I protest, sir," says Dowling, " you talk very 
much like a man of honour; but instead of giving 
me any trouble, I protest it would give me great 
pleasure to know how vou came to be thought a 
relation of Mr. Allworthy's, if you arc not. Your 
horses won't be ready this half-hour, and as you 
have sufficient opportunity, I wish you would tell 
me how all that happened ; for I protest it seems 
very surprising that you should pass for a relation of 
a gentleman, without being so." 

Jones, who in the compliance of his disposition 
(though not in his prudence) a little resembled his 
lovely Sophia, was easily prevailed on to satisfy 
Mr. Dowling' s curiosity, by relating the history of 
his birth and education, which he did, like Othello, 

Even from hU bovuh vears. 

To th* very moment he woj hide to tell : 

the which to hear, Dowling, like Desdemona, did 
seriously incline ; 

He swore 'twas strange, 'twas pasting strange ; 
'Twas pitiful, twa» »ouderuus pitiful. 

Mr. Dowling was indeed very greatly affected 
with this relation ; for he had not divested himself 
of humanity by being an attorney. Indeed, nothing 
is more unjust than to carry our prejudices against 
a profession into private life, and to borrow our idea 
of a man from our opinion of his calling. Habit, 
it is true, lessens the horror of those actions which 
the profession makes necessary, and consequently 
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habitu.il; but In all other instances, Nuturc works 
in men of all professions alike ; nay, perhaps, even 
more strongly with those who «ivo her, as it were, 
a holiday, when they ore following their ordinary 
business. A butcher, I make no doubt, would feel 
compunction at the slaughter of a fine home ; and 
though a surgeon con feci no pain in cutting off a 
limb, I hare known him compassionate a man in a 
fit of the gout. The common hangman, who hath 
stretched the necks of hundreds, is known to have 
trembled at his first operation on a head : and the 
Tery professors of human blood-shedding, who, in 
their trade of war, butcher thousands, not only of 
their fellow professors, but often of women aud 
children, without remorse; even these, I say, in 
times of peace, when drums and trumpets are laid 
aside, often lay aside all their ferocity, and become 
very gentle members of civil society. In the same 
manner an attorney may feel all the miseries and 
distresses of his fellow-creatures, provided he hap- 
pens not to be concerned against them. 

Jones, as the reader knows, was yet unacquainted 
with the very black colours in which he had been 
represented to Mr. Allworthy ; and as to other 
matters he did not show them in the most disadvan- 
tageous light ; for though he was unwilling to cast 
any blame on his former friend and patron ; yet he 
was not very desirous of heaping too much upon 
himself. Dowling therefore observed, and not with- 
out reason, that very ill offices must have been done 
him by somebody : " For certainly," cries he, M the 
squire would never have disinherited you only for a 
few faults, which any young gentleman might have 
committed. Indeed, I cannot properly say disin- 
herited : for to be sure by law you cannot claim as 
heir. That 's certain ; that nobody need go to 
counsel for. Yet when a gentleman had in a man- 
ner adopted you thus as his own son, you might 
reasonably have expected some very considerable 
part, if not the whole ; nay, if you had expected the 
Whole, I should not have blamed you : for certainty 
all men arc for getting as much as they con, and they 
are not to be blamed on that account." 

Indeed you wrong me," said Jones ; " I should 
have been contented with very little : I never had 
any view upon Mr. Allworthy's fortune; nay, I 
believe I may truly say, I never once considered 
what he could or might give me. This I solemnlv 
declare, if he had done a prejudice to his nephew in 
my favour, I would have undone it again. I hod 
rather enjoy my own mind than the fortune of ano- 
ther man. What is the poor pride arising from a 
magnificent house, a numerous equipage, a splendid 
table, and from all the other advantages or appear- 
ances of fortune, compared to the warm, solid con- 
tent, the swelling satisfaction, the thrilling transports, 
and the exulting triumphs, which a good mind enjoys, 
in the contemplation of a generous, virtuous, noble, 
benevolent action 1 I envy not Blifil in the prospect 
of his wealth ; nor shall I envy him in the possession 
of it. I would not think myself a rascal half an 
hour, to exchange situations. I believe, indeed, 
Mr. Blifil suspected me of the views you mention; 
and I suppose these suspicions, as they arose from 
the baseness of his own heart, so they occasioned 
his baseness to me. But, I thank Heaven, I know, 
I feel, — I feel my innocence, my friend; and I 
would not part with that feeling for the world. — For 
as long as I know I have never done, nor even de- 
signed, an injury to any betiisr whatever, 

Pone me pijru "*• »«"« enmfnt 
Arbor irtttva rrcreiVur nuri. 
(Jwri tatu* mnndi iebu!rr. ma!**/** 
Jt-pi-tr nrget 



Pan* tub cum nimium propinqvi 
S<4U in terra dimmibut negtita; 
Ihticr riitn'.tm lAlta-jen anuibo. 
Duice inquenltm* 

He then filled a bumper of wine, and drank it 
off to the health of his dear Lalage ; and, filling 
Dowling's glass likewise up to the brim, insisted 
on his pledging him. " "Why then here's Miss La- 
lage's health with all my heart," cries DowUtig. 
I have heard her toasted often, I protest, though 
I never saw her; but they say she's extremely 
handsome." 

Though the Latin was not the only part of this 
speech which Dowling did not perfectly understand ; 
yet there was somewhat in it that made a very strong 
impression upon him. And though he endeavoured 
by winking, nodding, sneering, and grinning, to 
hide the impression from Jones (for we ore as often 
ashamed of thinking right as of thinking wrong), it 
is certain he secretly approved as much of his senti- 
ments as be understood, and really felt a very strong 
impulse of compassion for him. But we may possi- 
bly take some other opportunity of comment ii.g 
upon this, especially if we should happen to meet 
Mr. Dowling any more in the course of our history. 
At present we are obliged to take our leave of that 
gentleman a little abruptly, in imitation of Mr. 
Jones ; who was no sooner informed, by Partridge, 
that his horses were ready, than he deposited his 
reckoning, wished his companion a good night, 
mounted, and set forward towards Coventry, though 
the night was dark, and it just then began to ram 
very hard. 

CHAPTER XI. 

The disasters which befel Jones on hii departure for Coventry ; 
with the sage remark* of Partridge. 

No road can be plainer than that from the place 
where they now were to Coventry; and though 
neither Jones, ndV Partridge, nor the guide, had 
ever travelled it before, it would have been almost 
impossible to have missed their way, had it not been 
for the two reasons mentioned in the conclusion of 
the last chapter. 

These two circumstances, however, happening 
both unfortunately to intervene, our travellers de- 
viated into a much less frequented track ; and after 
riding full six miles, instead of arriving at the stately 
spires of Coventry, they found themselves still in a 
very dirty lane, where they saw no symptoms of 
approaching the suburbs of a large city. 

Jones now declared that they must certainly have 
lost their way ; but this the guide insisted upon was 
impossible ; a word which, in common conversation, 
is often used to signify not only improbable, but 
often what is really very likely, and, sometimes, 
what hath certainly happened ; an hyperbolical vio- 
lence like that which is so frequently offered to the 
words infinite and eternal ; by the former of which 
it is usual to express a distance of half a yard, and 
by the latter, a duration of five minutes. And thin 
it is as usual to assert the impossibility of losing 
what is already actually lost. This was, in fact, 
the case at present; for, notwithstanding all the 
confident assertions of the lad to the contrary, it is 

* Plncc me where never dimmer breese 
t'nbinds the Rletic, or warms the (rev* : 
When* ever lowering rloudu nm>e«r. 

And ancry Jove d'-form* th' inclement year 

Plxce me liei.i'ntli the burning r.iy. 
Where roll* the rnidd car of day ; 
Love and the nymph .hall charm mv toll». 
Th.- nyrr.ph »ho »w.-etiy >peal-«. and -weetlv will.--. 
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certain they were no more i'i the right road to 
Coventry, than the fraudulent, griping, cruel, cant- 
ing miser is in the right road to heaven. 

It is not, perhaps, easy for the reader, who hath 
never been iu those circumstances, to imagine the 
horror with which darkness, rain, and wind, fill 
persons who have lost their way in the night ; and 
who, consequently, have not the pleasant prospect 
of warm tires, dry clothes, and other refreshments, 
♦o support tru-ir minds in struggling with the in- 
clemencies of the weather. A very imperfect idea 
of this horror will, however, serve sufficiently to 
account for the conceits which now tilled the head 
of Partridge, and which we shall presently be obliged 
to open. 

Jones grew more and more positive that they were 
out of their road ; and the boy himself at last ac- 
knowledged he believed they were not in the right 
road to Coventry ; though he affirmed, at the same 
time, it was impossible they should have missed the 
way. But Partridge was of a different opinion. He 
•aid, «' When they first set out he imagined some 
mischief or other would happen. — Did not you 
observe, sir," said he to Jones, " that old woman 
who stood at the door just as you was taking 
horse ! I wish you had given her a small matter, 
with all my heart ; for she said then you might 
repent it ; and at that very instant it began to rain, 
and the wind hath continued rising ever since. 
Whatever some people may think, I am very cer- 
tain it is in the power of witches to raise the wind 
whenever they please. I have seen it happen very 
often in my time : and if ever I saw a witrh in 
all my life, that old woman was certainly one. I 
thought to to myself at that very time; and if I 
had had any halfpence in my pocket, I would have 
given her some ; for to be sun- it is always good 
to be charitable to those sort of people, for fear what 
may happen ; and many a person hath lost his cattle 
by saving a halfpenny."' 

Jones, though he was horridly vexed at the delay 
which this mistake was likely to occasion in his 
journey, could not help smiling at the superstition 
of his friend, whom an accident now greatly con- 
firmed in his opinion. This was a tumble from his 
horse ; by which, however, he received no other in- 
jury than what the dirt conferred on his clothes. 

Partridge had no sooner recovered his legs, than 
he appealed to his fall, as conclusive evidence of 
all he had asserted; but Jones finding he was un- 
hurt, answered with a smile : " This witch of y ours, 
Partridge, is a most ungrateful jade, and doth not, I 
find, distinguish her friends from others in her resent- 
ment. If the old lady had been angry with me for 
neglecting her, I don't see why she should tumble 
you from your horse, after all the respect you have 
expressed for her." 

" It is ill jesting," cries Partridge, " with people 
who have power to do these things ; for they are 
often very malicious. I remember a farrier, who 
provoked one of them, by asking her when the 
time she had bargained with the devil for would 
be out; and within three months from that very- 
day one of his best cows was drowned. Nor waa 
she satisfied with that ; for a little time afterwards 
he lost a barrel of his best drink : for the old witch 
pulled out the spigot, and let it run all over the 
cellar, the very first evening he had tapped it to 
make merry with some of his neighbours In short, 
nothing ever thrived with him afterwards , for she 
worried the poor man so, that he took to drinking ; 
and in a year or two his stock was seized, and he 
and his family arc now come to the parish." 

The guide,' and perhaps his horse too, were both 



■o attentive to this discourse, that, rilher thn ug* 
want of care, or by the malice of the witch, tbvy 
were now both sprawling in the dirt. 

Partridge entirely imputed this fall, as he had 
done his own, to the same cause. He told Mr. 
Jones, " it would certainly be his turn next ; and 
earnestly entreated him to return back, and find 
out the old woman, and pacify her. We shall very 
soon," added he, " reach the inn ; for though we 
have seemed to go forward, I am very certain we 
are in the identical place in which we were an 
hour ago ; and I dure swear, if it was day-light, we 
might now see the inn we set out from." 

Instead of returning any answer to this sage ad- 
vice, Jones was entirely attentive to what had hap- 
pened to the boy, who received no other hurt than 
what had before fallen Partridge, and which his 
clothes Aery easily bore, as they had been for many- 
years inured to the like. He soon regained his side- 
saddle, and by the hearty curses and blows which 
be bestowed on his horse, quickly satisfied Mr. Jonea 
that no harm was done. 



CHAPTER XII. 
Relate* that Mr. Jone« continued hi* journey, contrary to the 
advice of Partridge, with what happened on that occuiiou. 

Tiiky now discovered a light at some distance, to 
the great pleasure of Jones, and to the no small 
terror of Partridge, who firmly believed himself to 
be bewitched, and that this light was a Jack-with-a- 
lantern, or somewhat more mischievous. 

Hut how were these fears increased, when, as they 
approached nearer to this light (or lights as they 
now appeared), they heard a confused sound of 
human voices ; of singing, laughing, and hallooing, 
together with a strange noise that seemed to proceed 
from some instruments ; but could hardly be allowed 
the name of music! indeed, to favour a little the 
opinion of Partridge, it might very well be called 
music bewitched. 

It is impossible to conceive a much greater degree 
of horror than what now seized on Partridge ; the 
contagion of which had reached the post-boy, who 
had been very attentive to many things that the 
other had uttered. He now, therefore, joined in 
petitioning Jones to return ; saying he firmly be- 
lieved what Partridge had just before said, thai 
though the horses seemed to go on, they had not 
moved a step forwards during at least the" last half- 
hour. 

Jones could not help smiling in the midst of hia 
vexation, at the fears of these poor fellows. " Either 
we advance," says he, " towards the lights, or the 
lights have advanced towards us ; for we arc now 
at a very little distance from them ; but how can 
either of you be afi aid of a set of people who appe.ii 
only to be merry-making V 

"Merry-making, sir!" cries Partridge; "who 
could be merry-making at this time of night, and in 
such a place, and such weather 1 They can be no- 
thing but ghosts or witches, or some evil spirits or 
other, that 's certain." 

" Let them be what they will," cries Jones, M I 
am resolved to go up to them, and inquire the way 
to Coventry. All witches, Partridge, are not such 
ill-natured hags as that we had the misfortune to 
meet with last." 

" O Lord, sir," cries Partridge, " there is uc 
knowing what humour they will be in ; to be sure 
it is always best to be civil to them ; but what if w e 
should meet with something worse than witches, 

with evil spirits themselves f Pray, sir, be a.l- 

rised ; pray, sir, do. If you had read so manj ter- 
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lible accounts as I hate of these matter*, you would 

not be so fool-hardy. The Lord knows whither 

we have got already, or whither we are going ; for 
■ure such darkness was never seen upon earth, and 
I question whether it tan be darker in the other 
world." 

Junes put forwards as fast as he eould, notwith- 
standing all these hints and cautions, and poor Par- 
tridge was obliged to follow ; for though he hardly- 
dared to advance, he dared still less to stay behind 
by himself. 

At length they arrived at the place whence the 
lights and different noises had issued. This Jones 
perceived to be no other than a barn, where a great 
number of men and women were assembled, and 
diverting themselves with much apparent jollity- 
Jones no sooner appeared before the great doors 
of the barn, which were open, than a masculine and 
very rough voice from within demanded, who was 
there 1 — To which Jones gently answered, a friend; 
and immediately asked the road to Coventry. 

" If you are a friend," cries another of the men in 
the barn, '* you had better alight till the storm is 
over" (for indeed it was now more violent than 
ever} ; you are very welcome to put up your horse ; 
for there is sufficient room for him at the* cud of the 
barn." 

" You arc very obliging," returned Jones; " and 
I will accept your offer for a few minutes, whilst the 
rain continue* ; and here are two more who will be 
glad of the same favour." This was accorded with 
more good-will than it was accepted : for Partridge 
would rather have submitted to the utmost incle- 
mency of the weather than have trusted to the cle- 
mency of those whom he took for hobgoblins ; and 
the poor post-boy was now infected with the same 
apprehensions ; but they were both obliged to follow 
the example of Jones ; the one because he durst not 
leave his horse, and the other because he feared 
nothing so much as being left by himself. 

Had this history been writ in the days of 
superstition, I should have had too much compassion 
for the reader to have left him so long in suspense, 
whether Beelzebub or Satan was about actually to 
appear in person, with all his hellish retinue ; but 
as these doctrines are at present very unfortunate, 
and liave but few, if any believers, I have not been 
much aware of conveying any such terrors. To say 
truth, the whole furniture of the infernal regions 
hath long been appropriated by the managers of play- 
houses, who seem lately to have lain them by as 
rubbish, capable only of affecting the upper gallery ; 
a place in which few of our readers ever sit. 

However, though wc do not suspect raising any 
great terror on this occasion, we have reason to fear 
some other apprehensions may here arise in our 
reader, into which we would not willingly betray 
him ; I mean that we are going to take a voyage 
into fairy -land, and to introduce a set of beings into 
our history, which scarce any one was ever childish 
enough to believe, though many have been foolish 
enough to spend their time in writing and reading 
their adventures. 

To prevent, therefore, any such apprehensions, so 
prejudicial to the credit of an historian, who pro- 
fesses to draw his materials from nature only, we 
shall now proceed to acquaint the reader who these 
people were, whose sudden appearance had struck 
nuch terrors into Partridge, had more than half 
irightened the post-boy, and had a little suprised 
even Mr. Jones himself. 

The people then assembled in this barn were no 
other then a company of Egyptians, or, as they are I 
\ulgarly called, gipsies, and they were now cele- 
brating the wedding of one of their society. 1 



It is impossible to conceive a happier set of pet pie 
than appeared here to be met together. The utmost 
mirth, indeed, showed itself in every countenance ; 
nor was their ball totally void of all order and deco- 
rum. Perhaps it had more than a country assembly 
is sometimes conducted with : for these people are 
subject to a formal government and laws of their 
own, and all pay obedience to one great magistrate, 
whom they call their king. 

Greater plenty, likewise, was nowhere to be seen 
than what flourished in this barn. Here was indeed 
no nicety nor elegance, nor did the keen appetite 
of the guests require any. Here was good store ol 
bacon, fowls, and mutton, to which every one present 
■ provided better sauce himself than the best auH 
dearest French cook can prepare. 

.Eneas is not described under more consternation 
in the temple of Juno, 

/>»» >t*pet oU^ttjme tuwut d-jisut » mm; 

than was our hero at what he saw -in this barn. 
While he was looking everywhere round him with 
astonishment, a venerable person approached him 
with many friendly salutations, rather of too hearty 
a kind to be called courtly. This was no other than 
the king of the gipsies himself. He was very little 
distinguished in dress from his subjects, nor had he 
any regalia of majesty to support his dignity ; and 
yet there seemed (as Mr. Jones said) to be some- 
what in his air which denoted authority, and in- 
spired the beholders with an idea of awe and re- 
spect ; though all this was perhaps imaginary in 
Jones ; and the truth may be, that such ideas are 
incident to power, and almost inseparable from it. 

There was somewhat in the open countenance and 
courteous behaviour of Jones which, being accom- 
panied with much comeliness of person, greatly re- 
commended him at nrst sight to every beholder. 
These were, perhaps, a little heightened in the pre- 
sent instance, by that profound respect which he 
paid to the king of the gipsies, the moment he was 
acquainted with his dignity, and which was the 
sweeter to his gipseian majesty, as he was not 
used to receive such homage from any but his own 
subjects. 

The king ordered a table to be spread with the 
choicest of their provisions for his accommodation ; 
and, having placed himself at his rigbt hand, his 
majesty began to discourse with our hero in the fol- 
lowing maimer : — 

" Me doubt not, sir, but you have often seen 
some of my people, who are what you call de par- 
ties detache : for dey go about everywhere ; but 
me fancy you imagine not wc be so considerable 
hotly as we be ; and may be you will be surprise 
more when you hear de gipsy be as orderly and 
well govern people as any upon face of de earth. 

•* Me have honour, as me say, to be deir king, 
and no monarch can do boast of more dutiful sub- 
ject, ne no more affectionate. How far me deserve 
deir good-will, me no say ; hut dis me can say, dat 
me never design any ting but to do dem good. 
Me sail no do boast of dat adder: for what can me 
do oderwise dan consider of de good of dose poor 
people who go about all day to give me always the 
best of what dey geU Dey love and honour me 
darefore, because me do love and take care of dem ; 
dat is all, me know no oder reason. 

" About a tousand or two tousand year ago, me 
cannot tell to a year or two, as can u elder write 
nor read, dcre was a great what you call, — a volu- 
tion among de gipsy ; for dere was de lord gipsy 
in dose deys ; and dese lord did quarrel vid one 
anotler about de place ; but de king of de gipsy 
did demolish dem all. and made all his su' iecl 
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equal rid each oder ; and since that time dey have 
agree very well : for dey no tink of being king, 
and may be it be better for dem as dey be ; for me 
assure you it de ver troublesome ting to be king, 
and always to do justice ; me have often wish to 
be de private gipsy wben me have been forced to 
punish my dear friend and relation ; for dough we 
never put to death, our punishments be ver severe. 
Dey make be gipsy ashamed of deraselves, and 
dat be ver terrible punishment ; me have scarce ever 
known de gipsy so punish do harm any more." 

The king then proceeded to express some wonder 
that there was no such punishment as shame in 
->ther governments. Upon which Jones assured him 
to the contrary ; for that there were many crimes 
for which shame was inflicted by the English laws, 
and that it was indeed one consequence of all 
punishment. " Dat be ver strange," said the king; 
" for me know and hear good deal of your people, 
dough me no live among dem ; and me have often 
hear dat sham is de consequence and de cause too 
:>f many of your rewards. Are your rewards and 
punishments den de same tingl" 

While his majesty was thus discoursing with 
Jones, a sudden uproar arose in the barn, and as 
it seems upon this occasion : — the courtesy of these 
people had by degrees removed all the apprehensions 
of Partridge, and he was prevailed upon not only to 
stuff himself with their food, but to taste some of 
their liquors, which by degrees entirely expelled all 
fear from his composition, and in its stead intro- 
duced much more agreeable sensations. 

A young female gipsy, more remarkable for her 
wit than her beauty, had decoyed the honest fellow 
aside, pretending to tell his foK'.me. Now, when 
they were alone together in a remote part of the 
barn, whether it proceeded from the strong liquor, 
which is never so apt to inflame inordinate desire as 
after moderate fatigue ; or whether the fair gipsy 
herself threw aside the delicacy and decency of her 
sex, and tempted the youth Partridge with express 
solicitations ; but they were discovered in a very 
improper manner by the husband of the gipsy, 
who, from jealousy it seems, had kept a watchful 
cyo over his wife, and had dogged her to the place, 
where he found her in the arms of her gallant. 

To the great confusion of Jones, Partridge was 
now hurried before the king ; who heard the accu- 
sation, and likewise the culprit's defence, which 
was indeed very trifling ; for the poor fellow was 
confounded by the plain evidence which appeared 
against him, and had very little to say for himself. 
His majesty, then turning towards Jones, said, " Sir, 
you have hear what dey say ; what punishment do 
you tink your man deserve t" 

Jones answered, " He was sorry for what had 
happened, and that Partridge should make the hus- 
band all the amends in his power : he said, he had 
very little money about him at that time ;" and, put- 
ting his hand into his pocket, offered the fellow a 
guinea. To which he immediately answered, " He 
hoped his honour would not think of giving him less 
than five." 

This sum, after some altercation, was reduced to 
two ; and Jones, having stipulated for the full for- 
giveness of both Partridge and the wife, was going 
to pay the money ; when his majesty, restraining his 
hand, turned to the witness and asked him, " At 
what time he had discovered the criminals V To 
which he answered, " That he had been desired by 
th* husband to watch the motions of his wife from 
her first speaking to the stranger, and that he had 
never lost sight of her afterwards till the crime had 
been commuted." The king then asked, M if the 
husband was with him all that time in his lurking 



place V To which he answered in the affirmative. 
His Egyptian majesty then addressed himself to the 
husband as follows : " Me be sorry to see any gipsy 
dat have no more honour dan to sell de honour of 
his wife for money. If you had de love for your 
wife, you would have prevented dis matter, and not 
endeavour to make her de whore dat you might 
discover her. Mc do order dat you have no money- 
given you, for you deserve punishment, not reward ; 
me do order derefore, dat you be de infamous gipsy, 
and do wear a pair of horns upon your forehead for 
one month, and dat your wife be called de whore, 
and pointed at all dat time ; for you be de infamous 
gipsy, but she be no less de infamous whore." 

The gipsies immediately proceeded to execute 
the sentence, and left Jones and Partridge alone 
with his majesty. 

Jones greatly applauded the justice of the sen- 
tence : upon which the king turning to him said, 
" Me believe you be surprise : for me suppose you 
have ver bad opinion of my people ; me suppose you 
tink us all de tieves." 

" I must confess, sir," said Jones, " I have not 
heard so favourable an account of them as they seem 
to deserve." 

" Mc vit tell you," raid the king, «« how the dif- 
ference is between you and us. My people rob 
your people, and your people rob one anoder." 

Jones afterwards proceeded very gravely to sing 
forth the happiness of those subjects who live under 
such a magistrate. 

Indeed their happiness appears to have been so 
complete, that we are aware some advocate for arbi- 
trary power may hereafter quote the case of those 
people, as an instance of the great advantages which 
attend that government above all others. 

And here we will make a concession, which would 
not perhaps have been expected from us, that no 
limited form of government is capable of rising to 
the same degree of perfection, or of producing the 
same benefits to society, with this. Mankind have 
never been so happy, as when the greatest part of 
the then known world was under the dominion of 
a single master ; and this state of their felicity con- 
tinued during the reigns of five successive princes.* 
This was the true era of the golden age, and the 
only golden age which ever had any existence, un- 
less in the warm imaginations of the poets, from the 
expulsion from Eden down to this day. 

In reality, I know but of one solid objection to 
absolute monorchy. The only defect in which ex- 
cellent constitution seems to be, the difficulty of 
finding any man adequate to the office of an abso- 
lute monarch : for this indispensably requires thre« 
qualities very difficult, as it appears from history, 
to be found in princely natures : first, a sufficient 
quantity of moderation in the prince, to be con- 
tented with all the power which is possible for him 
to have. 2ndly, Enough of wisdom to know his 
own happiness. And, Srdly, Goodness sufficient to 
support the happiness of others, when not only com- 
patible with, but instrumental to his own. 

Now if an absolute monarch, with all these great 
and rare qualifications, should be allowed capable 
of conferring the greatest good on society; it must 
be surely granted, on the contrary, that absolu"- 
power, vested in the hands of one who is deficient 
in them all, is likely to be attended with no less a 
degree of evil. 

In short, our own religion furnishes us with ade- 
quate ideas of the blessing, as well as curse, whUh 
may attend absolute power. The pictures of heaven 
and of hell will place a very lively image of both be- 

• Neiv». Truj.m. AdrUn and tin two Antoniiii. 
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'. in our eyes ; for though the prince of the latter 
ciin hare no power but what he originally derives 
from the omnipotent Sovereign in the former, yet it 
plainly appears from scripture that absolute power 
in hii infernal dominions is granted to their diabo- 
lical rolsr. This is indeed the only absolute power 
which can by scripture be derived from heaven. If, 
therefore, the several tyrannies upon earth can prove 
any title to a divine authority, it must be derived 
from this original grant to the prince of darkness : 
and these subordinate deputations must consequently 
come immediately from him whose stamp they so 
expressly bear. 

To conclude, as the examples of all ages show us 
that mankind in general desire power only to do 
harm, and, when they obtain it, use it for no other 
purpose ; it is not consonant with even the least 
degree of prudence to hazard an alteration, where 
our hopes are poorly kept in countenance by only 
two or three exceptions out of a thousand instances 
to alarm our fears. In this case it will be much 
wiser to submit to a few inconveniences arising 
from the dispassionate deafness of laws, than to 
remedy them by applying to the passionate open 
ears of a tyrant. 

Nor can the examples of the gipsies, though 
possibly they may have long been happy under this 
form of government, be here urged ; since we must 
remember the very material respect iu which they 
dilfer from all other people, and to which perhaps 
this their happiness is entirely owing, namely, that 
they have no false honouis among them, and that 
they look on shame as the most grievous punishment 
in the world. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

A dialogue between Jones and Partridge. 

Tub honest lovers of liberty will, we doubt not, 
pardon that long digression into which we were 
led at the close of the last chapter, to prevent our 
history from being applied to the use of the most 
pernicious doctrine which priestcraft had ever the 
wickedness or the impudence to preach. 

We will now proceed with Mr. Jones, who, when 
the storm was over, took leave of his Egyptian ma- 
jesty, after many thanks for his courteous behaviour 
and kind entertainment, and set out for Coventry ; 
to which place (for it was still dark) a gipsy was 
ordered to conduct him. 

Jones having, by reason of his deviation, travelled 
eleven miles instead of six, and most of those through 
very execrable roads, where no expedition could 
have been made in quest of a midwife, did not arrive 
at Coventry till near twelve. Nor could he possibly 
get again into the saddle till past two ; for post- 
horses were now not easy to get; nor were the 
hostler or post-boy in half so great a hurry as him- 
self, but chose rather to imitate the tranquil dispo- 
sition of Partridge ; who, being denied the nourish- 
ment of sleep, took all opportunities to supply its 
place with every other kind of nourishment, and was 
never better pleased than when he arrived at an inn, 
nor ever more dissatisfied than when he was again 
forced to leave it. 

Jones now travelled post; we will follow him, 
therefore, according to our custom, and to the rules 
of Longinus, in the same manner. From Coventry 
he arrived at Daventry, from Daventry at Stratford, 
and from Stratford at Dunstable, whither he came 
the next day a little after noon, and within a few 
hours after Sophia had left it ; and though he was 
obliged to stay here longer than he wished, while a 
smith, with trreat deliberation, shocd the post-horse I 
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he was to ride, he doubted not but to overtake his 
Sophia before she should set out from St. Albans ; 
at which place he concluded, and very reasonably, 
that his lordship would stop and dine. 

And had he been right in this conjecture, he most 
probably would have overtaken his angel at the 
aforesaid place ; but unluckily my lord had appointed 
a dinner to be prepared for liim at his own house in 
London, and, in order to enable him to reach that 
place in proper time, he had ordered a relay of 
horses to meet him at St. Albans. When Jones 
therefore arrived there, he was informed that the 
coach-and-six had set out two hours before. 

If fresh post-horses had been now ready, as they 
were not, it seemed so apparently impossible to 
overtake the coach before it syached London, that 
Partridge thought he had now a proper opportunity 
to remind his friend of a matter which he seemed 
entirely to have forgotten ; what this was the reader 
will guess, when we inform him that Jones had eat 
novhing more than one poached egg since he had 
left the alehouse where he had first met the guide 
returning from Sophia ; for with the gipsies he had 
feasted only his understanding. 

The landlord so entirely agreed with the opinion 
of Mr. Partridge, that he no sooner heard the latter 
desire his friend to stay and dine, than he very 
readily put in his word, and retracting his promise 
before given of furnishing the horses immediately, 
he assured Mr. Jones he would lose no time in be- 
speaking a dinner, which, he said, could be got 
ready sooner than it was possible to get the horses 
up from grass, and to prepare them for their journey 
by a feed of corn. 

Jones was at length prevailed on, chiefly by the 
latter argument of the landlord ; and now a joint of 
mutton was put down to the fire. While this was 
preparing, Partridge, being admitted into the same 
apartment with his friend or Roaster, began to 
harangue in the following manner. 

"Certainly, sir, if ever man deserved a young 
lady, you deserve young Madam Western ; for what 
a vast quantity of love must a man have, to be able 
to live upon it without any other food, as you do 1 
I am positive I have eat thirty times as much within 
these last twenty-four hours as your honour, and ye* 
I am almost famished ; for nothing makes a man so 
hungry as travelling, especially in this cold raw 
weather. And yet I cannot tell how it is, but your 
honour is seemingly in perfect good health, and you 
never looked better nor fresher in your life. It must 
be certainly love that you live upon." 

" And a very rich diet too, Partridge," answered 
Jones. " But did not fortune send me an excellent 
dainty yesterday t Dost thou imagine I cannot live 
more than twenty-four hours on this dear pocket- 
book V 

" Undoubtedly," cries Partridge, "there is enough 
in that pocket-book to purchase many a good meal. 
Fortune sent it to your honour very opportunely for 
present use, as your honour's money must be almost 
out by this time." 

" What do you mean V answered Jones ; " I hope 
you don't imagine that I should be dishonest 
enough, even if it belonged to any other person, be- 
sides Miss Western " 

••Dishonest!" replied Partridge, " heaven forbid 
I should wrong your honour so much ! but where's 
the dishonesty in borrowing a little for present 
spending, since you will be so well able to pay the 
lady hereafter t No, indeed, I would have your 
honour pay it again, as soon as it is convenient, by 
all means ; but where can be the harm in making 
use of it now you want it t Indeed, if it oelonged 
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to \ poor body, it would be another thing ; but so 
great a lady to be sure can never want it, especially 
now as she is along with a lord, who, it can't be 
doubted, will let her have whatever she hath need 
of. Besides, if she should want a little, she can't 
want the whole, therefore I would give her a little ; 
but I would be hanged before I mentioned the 
having found it at first, and before I got some money 
of my own ; for London, I have heard, is the very 
worst of places to be in without money. Indeed, if 
I had not known to whom it belonged, I might have 
thought it was the devil's money, and have been 
afraid to use it ; but as you know otherwise, and 
came honestly by it, it would be an affront to fortune 
to part with it all again, at the very time when you 
want it most ; you ex* hardly expect she should ever 
do you such another good turn ; for fortuna nunquam 
perpetuo est bona. You will do as you please, not- 
withstanding all I say ; but for my part, I would be 
hanged before I mentioned a word of the matter." 

44 By what I can see, Partridge," cries Jones, 
" hanging is a matter non longe alienum a scaroUe 
studUs." 44 You should say alienus," says Partridge. 
— " I remember the passage ; it is an example under 
communis, alienus, immwus, varus castbus serviunt." 
44 If you do remember it," cries Jones, •' I find you 
don't understand it ; but I tell thee, friend, in plain 
English, that he who finds another's property, and 
wilfully detains it from the known owner, deserves, 
inforo consrientia, to be hanged, no less than if he 
had stolen it. And as for this very identical bill, 
which is the property of my angel, and was once in 
her dear possession, I will not deliver it into any 
hands but her own, upon any consideration what- 
ever, no, though I was as hungry as thou art, and 
had no other means to satisfy my craving appetite ; 
this I hope to do before I sleep ; but if it should 
happen otherwise, I charge thee, if thou would'st not 
incur my displeasure for ever, not to shock me any 
more by the bare mention of such detestable baseness." 

44 I should not have mentioned it now," cries 
Partridge, "if it had appeared so to me ; for I am 
sure I scorn any wickedness as much as another ; 
but perhaps you know better ; and yet I might have 
imagined that I should not have lived so many years, 
and have taught school so long, without being able 
to distinguish between fas et nrfas ; but it seems we 
■re all to live and learn. I remember my old school- 
master, who was a prodigious great scholar, used 
often to say, Volly matete cry town is my daskaJon. 
The English of which, he told us, was, That a child 
may sometimes teach his grandmother to suck eggs. 
I have lived to a fine purpose, truly, if I am to be 
taught my grammar at this time of day. Perhaps, 
young gentleman, you may change your opinion, if 
you live to my years : for I remember I thought 
myself as wise when I was a stripling of on? or two 
and twenty as I am now. I am sure I always 
taught alienus, and my master read it so before me." 

There were not many instances in which Par- 
tridge could provoke Jones, nor were there many in 
which Partridge himself could have been hurried 
out of his respect. Unluckily, however, they had 
both hit on one of these. We have already seen 
Partridge could not bear to have his learning at- 
tacked, nor could Jones bear some passage or other 
in the foregoing speech. And now, looking upon 
his companion with a contemptuous and disdainful 
air (a thing not usual with him), he cried, 44 Par- 
tridge, I see thou art a conceited old fool, and I 
wish thou art not likewise an old rogue. Indeed, 
if I was as well convinced of the latter as I am of the 
former, thou should'st travel no farther in my 
company. " 



The sage pedagogue wns contented with the vent 
which he had already gncuto his indignation ; and, 
as the vulgar phrase is, immediately drew in his 
horus. He said, he was sorry he had uttered any- 
thing which might give offence, for that he had uever 
intended it ; but Nemo omnibus horis sapit. 

As Jones had the vices of a warm disposition, 
ho was entirely free from those of a cold one ; and 
if his friends must have confessed histempcT to have 
>cen a little too easily rutHed, his enemies must at 
the same time have confessed, that it as soon sub- 
sided ; nor did it at all resemble the sea, whose swell- 
ing is more violent and dangerous after a storm is 
over than while the storm itself subsists. He in- 
stantly accepted the submission of Partridge, shook 
him by the hand, and with the most benign aspect 
imaginable, said twenty kind things, and at the same 
time very severely condemned himself, though not 
half so severely as he will most probably be con- 
demned by many of our good readers. 

Partridge was now highly comforted, as his fears 
of having offended were at once abolished, and his 
pride completely satisfied by Jones having owned 
himself in the wrong, which submission he instantly 
applied to what had principally nettled him, and 
repeated in a muttering voice, " To be sure, sir, 
your knowledge may be superior to mine in some 
things ; but as to the grammar, I think I may chal- 
lenge any man living. I think, at least, I have that 
at my finger's end." 

If anything could add to the satisfaction which 
the poor man now enjoyed, he received this addi- 
tion by the arrival of an excellent shoulder of 
mutton, that at this instant came smoking to the 
table. On which, having both plentifully feasted, 
they again mounted their horses, and set forward lor 
London. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

What happened to Mr- Jooe» in Ul» journey from St- Albas*. 

They were got about two miles beyond Barnet, 
and it was now the dusk of the evening, when a 
genteel-looking man, but upon a very shabby horse, 
rode up to Jones, and asked him whether he was 
going to London? To which Jones answered in 
the affirmative The gentleman replied, I should 
be obliged to you, sir, if you will accept of my com- 
pany ; for it is very late, and I am a stranger to the 
road." Jones readily complied with the request ; 
and on they travelled together, holding that sort of 
discourse which is usual on such occasions. 

Of this, indeed, robbery was the principal topic : 
upon which subject the stranger expressed great 
apprehensions ; but Jones declared he had very 
little to lose, and consequently as little to feur. 
Here Partridge could not forbeai putting in his 
word. 44 Your honour," said he, 44 may think it a 
little, but I am sure, if I had a hundred-pound 
bank-note in my pocket, as you have, I should be 
very sorry to lose it ; but, for my own part, I n >vtr 
was less afraid in my life ; for we are four of us, 
and if we all stand by one another, the best mnn 
in England can't rob us. Suppose he should have 
a pistol, he can kill but one of us, and a man can 
die but once— That's my comfort, a man can die 
but once." 

Besides the reliance on superior numbers, a kind 
of valour which hath raised a certain nation among 
the modems to a high pitch of glory, there was 
another reason for the extraordinary courage which 
Partridge now discovered ; for he had at present as 
much of that quality is was in the power of liquor 10 
bestow 
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Our company wcrj now arrived within a mile of 
Highgute, when the stranger turned short upon 
Joui'9, and pulling out a pistol, demanded that little 
bank-note which Partridge had mentioned. 

Jones was at iirst somewhat shocked at this un- 
expected demand ; however, he presently recollected 
himself, and told the highwayman, all the money he 
had in his pocket was entirely at his service ; and so 
saying, he pulled out upwards of three guineas, and 
offerei to deliver it; but the other answered with 
an oath, That would not do. Jones answered coolly, 
he was very sorry for it, and returned the money 
into his pocket. 

The highwayman then threatened, if he did not 
deliver the bank-note that moment, he must shoot 
him ; holding his pistol at the same time very near 
to his breast. Jones instantly caught hold of the 
fellow's hand, which trembled so that he could 
scarce hold the pistol in it, and turned the muzzle 
from him. A struggle then ensued, in which the 
former wrested the pistol from the hand of his an- 
tagonist, and both came from their hones on the 
ground together, the highwayman upon his back, 
and the victorious Jones upon him. 

The poor fellow now began to implore mercy of 
the conqueror : for, to say the truth, he was in 
strength by no means a match for Jones. *• Indeed, 
sir," says he, " I could have no intention to shoot 
you ; for you will find the pistol was not loaded. 
This is the first robbery I ever attempted, and I 
have been driven by distress to this." 

At this instant, at about a hundred and fifty yards' 
distance, lay another person on the ground, roaring 
for mercy in a much louder voice than the highway- 
man. This was no other than Partridge himself, 
who, endeavouring to make his escape from the en- 
gagement, had been thrown from his horse, and lay- 
Hat on his face, not daring to look up, and expecting 
every minute to be shot. 

In this posture he lay, till the guide, who was no 
otherwise concerned than for his horses, having 
secured the stumbling beast, came up to him, and 
told him his master had got the better of the high- 
wayman. 

Partridge leaped up at this news, and ran back to 
the place where Jones stood with his sword drawn 
in his hand to guard the poor fellow ; which Par- 
tridge no sooner saw, than he cried out, ** Kill the 
villain, sir, run him through the body, kill him 
this instant I" 

Luckily, however, for the poor wretch, he had 
fallen into more merciful hands ; for Jones having 
examined the pistol, and found it to be really un- 
loaded, begnn to believe all the man had told him- 
before Partridge came up ; namely, that he was a 
novice in the trade, and that he had been driven 
to it by the distress he mentioned, the greatest in- 
deed imaginable, that of five hungry children, and 
a wife lying in of a sixth, in the utmost want and 
misery. The truth of all which the highwayman 
most vehemently asserted, and offered to convince 
Mr. Jones of it, if he would take the trouble to go 
to his house, which was not above two miles off; 
■"y'ttfft " That he desired no favour, but upon con- 
dition of proving all he had alleged." 

Jones at first pretended that he would take the 
fellow at his word, and go with him, declaring that 
his fate should depend entirelv on the truth of hit 
■tory. Upon this th e poor fellow immediately ex- I 
pressed so much alacrity, that Jones was perfectly 
satisfied with his veracity, and began now to en- 
'.ertain sentiments of compassion for him. He re- 
turned the fellow his empty pistol, advised him to 
think of houcster moans of relieving his distress. 



I and gare him a couple ol guineas for the imme- 
diate support of his wife and his family ; adding, 

I •* he wished he had more for his sake, for the hun« 
dred pound that had been mentioned was not his 
own." 

Our readers will probably be divided in their 
opinions concerning this action ; some may applaud 
it perhaps as an act of extraordinary humanity, 
while those of a more saturnine temper will con- 
sider it as a want of regard to that justice which 
every man owes his country. Partridge certainly 
saw it in that light ; for he testified much dissatis- 
faction on the occasion, quoted an old proverb, 
and said, he should not wonder if the rogue attacked 
them again before they reached London. 

The highwayman was full of expressions of thank- 
fulness and gratitude. He actually dropped tears, 
or pretended so to do. He vowed he would imme- 
diately return home, and would never afterwards 
commit such a transgression : whether he kept 
his word or no, perhaps may appear hereafter. 

Our travellers having remounted their horses, 
arrived in town without encountering any new mis- 
hap. On the road much pleasant discourse passed 
between Jones and Partridge, on the subject of their 
adventure : in which Jones expressed a great com- 
passion for those highwaymen who are, by unavoid- 
able distress, driveu, as it were, to such illegal 
courses, as generally bring them to a shameful death : 
" I mean," said he, " those only whose highest guilt 
extends no farther than to robbery, and who are 
never guilty of cruelty nor insult to any person, 
which is a circumstance that, I must say to the 
honour of our country, distinguishes the robbers of 
England from those of all other nations ; for murder 
is, amongst those, almost inseparably incident to 
robbery." 

" No doubt," answered Partridge, " it is better to 
take away one's money than one's life ; and yet it 
is very hard upon honest men. that they can't travel 
about their business without being in danger of these 
villains. And to be sure it would be better that all 
rogues were hanged out of the way, than that one 
honest man should suffer. For my owu part, in- 
deed, I should not care to have the blood of any of 
them on my own hands ; but it is very proper for 
the law to hang them all. What right hath any man 
to take sixpence from me, unless I give it him ! Is 
there any honesty in such a man !" 

" No, surely," cries Jones, no more than there 
is in him who takes the horses out of another man's 
stable, or who applies to his own use the money 
which he finds, when he knows the right owner." 

These hints stopped the mouth of Partridge ; nor 
did he open it again till Jones, having thrown some 
sarcastical jokes on his cowardice, he ottered to ex- 
cuse himself on the inequality of fire-arms, saying, 
" A thousand naked men are nothing to one pistol ; 
for though it is true it will kill but one at a single 
discharge, yet who can tell but that one may be him- 



BOOK Xtll. 

CONTAINING THE SPACE OF TWELVE DAYS. 

CHAPTER I. 
An invention. 

Come, bright love of fame, inspire my glowing 
breast: not thee I call, who, over swelling tides of 
blood and tears, dost bear the hero on to glory, whtle 
sighs of millions waft his spreading sails ; but thee, 
fair, gentle maid, whom Mnesis, happy nymph, Hr« 
on the banks of Hebrus did produce. Thee, whom 
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Mconia educated, whom Mantua charmed, and who, 
ou that fair hill which overlooks the proud metro- 
polis of Britain, sat'st, with thy Mil ton, sweetly 
tuning the heroic lyre; fill my ravished fancy with 
the hopes of charming ages yet to come. Foretell 
me that some tender maid, whose grandmother is 
yet unborn, hereafter, when, under the fictitious 
name of Sophia, she reads the real worth which once 
existed in my Charlotte, shall from her sympathetic 
breast send forth the heaving sigh. Do thou teach 
me not only to foresee, but to enjoy, nay, even to 
feed on future praise. Comfort me by a solemn 
assurance, that when the little parlour in which I sit 
at this instant shall be reduced to a worse furnished 
box, I shall be read with honour by those who never 
knew nor saw me, and whom 1 shall neither know 
uor see. 

And thou, much plumper dame, whom no airy 
forms nor phantoms of imagination clothe ; whom 
the well-seasoned beef, and pudding richly stained 
with plumbs, delight : thee I call : of whom in a 
trcckschuytc, in some Dutch canal, the fat ufrow 
gelt, impregnated by a jolly merchant of Amsterdam, 
was delivered : in Grub-street school didst thou 
suck in the elements of thy erudition. Here hast 
thou, in thy maturcr age, taught poetry to tickle not 
the fancy, but the pride of the patron. Comedy 
from thee learns a grave and solemn air; while 
tragedy storms loud, and rends th' affrighted thea- 
tres with its thunder. To soothe thy wearied limbs 
in slumber, Alderman History tells his tedious tale; 
and, again, to awaken thee, Monsieur Romance per- 
forms his surprising tricks of dexterity. Nor less 
thy well-fed bookseller obeys thy influence. By 
thy advice the heavy, unread, folio lump, which long 
had dozed on the dusty shelf, piece-mealed into 
numbers, runs nimbly through the nation. In- 
structed by thee, some books, like quacks, impose 
on the world by promising wonders ; while others 
turn beaux, and trust all their merits to a gilded 
outside. Come, thou jolly substance, with thy 
shining face, keep back thy inspiration, but hold 
forth thy tempting rewards; thy shining, chinking 
heap ; thy quickly-convertible bank-bill, big with 
unseen riches ; thy often-varying stock ; the warm, 
the comfortable house ; and, lastly, a fair portion of 
that bounteous mother, whose flowing breasts yield 
redundant sustenance for all her numerous off- 
spring, did not some too greedily and wantonly 
drive their brethren from the teat. Come thou, and 
if I am too tasteless of thy valuable treasures, warm 
my heart with the transporting thought of convey- 
ing them to others. Tell me, that through thy 
bounty, the prattling babes, whose innocent play 
hath often been interrupted by my labours, may one 
time be amply rewarded for them. 

And now, this ill-yoked pair, this lean shadow 
and this fat substance, have prompted me to write, 
whose assistance shall I invoke to direct my pen ! 

First, Genius; thou gift of Heaven; without 
whose aid in vain we struggle against the stream of 
nature. Thou who dost sow the generous seeds 
which art nourishes, and brings to perfection. Do 
thou kindly take me by the hand, and lead me 
through all the mazes, the winding labyrinths of 
nature. Initiate me into all those mysteries which 
profane eyes never beheld. Teach me, which to 
thee is no difficult task, to know mankind better 
than they know themselves. Remove that mist 
which dims the intellects of mortals, and causes 
them to adore men for their art, or to detest them 
for their cunning in deceiving others, when they are, 
in reality, the objects only of ridicule, for deceiving 
themselves. StriMoffthe thin •lisLMiij.e -if wisditn 



from self-conceit, of plenty from avarice, and of 
glory from ambition. Come, thou that hast inspired 
thy Aristophanes, thy Lucian, thy Cervantes, thy 
Rabelais, thy Moliere, thy Shakspeare, thy Swift, thy 
Marivaux, fill my pages with humour ; till mankind 
learn the good-nature to laugh only at the follies of 
others, and the humility to grieve at their own. 

And thou, almost the constant attendant on true 
genius, Humanity, bring all thy tender sensation*. 
If thou hast already disposed of them all between 
thy Allen and thy Lyttleton, steal them a little while 
from their bosoms. Not without these the tender 
Bcene is painted. From these alone proceed the 
noble, disinterested friendship, the melting love, the 
generous sentiment, the ardent gratitude, the soft 
compassion, the candid opinion ; and all those 
strong energies of a good mind, which fill the 
moistened eyes with tears, the glowing checks with 
blood, and swell the heart with tides of grief, joy, 
and benevolence. 

And thou, O Learning! (for without thy assistance 
nothing pure, nothing correct, can genius produce,) 
do thou guide my pen. Thee in thy favourite 
fields, where the limpid, gently-rolling Thames 
washes thy Etonian banks, in early youth I have 
worshipped. To thee, at thy birchen altar, with 
true Spartan devotion, I have sacrificed my blood. 
Come then, and from thy vast, luxuriant stores, in 
long antiquity piled up, pour forth the rich profu- 
sion. Open thy Mseonian and thy Mantuan coffers, 
with whatever else includes thy philosophic, thy 
poetic, and thy historical treasures, whether with 
Greek or Roman characters thou hast chosen to in- 
scribe the ponderous chests : give mc a while that 
key to all thy treasures, which to thy Warburton 
thou hast entrusted. 

Lastly, come Experience, long conversant with 
the wise, the good, the learned, and the polite 
Nor with them only, but with every kind of cha 
racter, from the minister at his levee, to the bailifl 
in his 8punging-house ; from the duchess at her 
drum, to the landlady behind her bar. From thee 
only can the manners of mankind be known ; to 
which the recluse pedant, however great his parts 
or extensive his learning may be, hath ever been a 
stranger. 

Come all these, and more, if possible ; for arduous 
is the task I have undertaken ; and, without all your 
assistance, will, I find, be too heavy for me to sup- 
port. But if you all smile on my labours I hope 
still to bring them to a happy conclusion. 



CHAPTER II. 

Wh*t t*fel Mr. Job*, on hit arrival iu Loudon. 

The learned Dr. Misaubin used to say, that the 
proper direction to him was, To Dr. Misaubin, in 
t/ie World; intimating that there were few people 
in it to whom his great reputation was not known. 
And, perhaps, upon a very nice examination into 
the matter, we shall find that this circumstance bears 
no inconsiderable part among the many blessings of 
grandeur. 

The great happiness of being known to posterity, 
with the hopes of which we so delighted ourselves 
in the preceding chapter, is the portion of few. 
To have the several elements which compose our 
names, as Sydenham expresses it, repeated a thou- 
sand years hence, is a gift beyond the power ol 
title and wealth ; and is scarce to be purchased, 
unless by the sword and the pen. But to avoid the 
scandalous imputation, while we yet live, of beine 
one trhom nobc-dti know* (a scandal, bv the bye, as 
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old m the day* of Homer*), will always be the 

envied portion of those, who have a legal title either 
to honour or estate. 

From that figure, therefore, which the Irish peer 
who brought Sophia to town hath already made in 
this history, the reader will conclude, doubtless, it 
muat have been an easy matter to have discovered 
his house in Loudon without knowing the particu- 
lar street or square which he inhabited, since he 
must have been one tohtftn everybody knowa. To 
say the truth, so it would have been to any of those 
tradesmen who are accustomed to attend the regions 
of the great ; for the doors of the great are generally 
no less easy to find than it is difficult to get entrance 
into them. But Joues, as well as Partridge, was an 
entire stranger in London ; and as he happened to 
arrive first in a quarter of the town, the inhabitants 
of which have very little intercourse with the house- 
holders of Hanover or Grosvenor-square (for he 
entered through Gray's-inn-lane), so he rambled 
ubout some time before he could even find his way 
to those happy mansions where fortune segregates 
from the vulgar those magnanimous heroes, the de- 
scendants of ancient Britons, Saxons, or Danes, 
whose ancestors, being born in better days, by sundry 
* kinds of merit, have entailed riches and honour on 
their posterity. 

Jones, being at length arrived at those terrestrial 
Elysian fields, would now soon have discovered his 
lordship's mansion ; but the peer unluckily quitted 
his former house when he went for Ireland ; and as 
he was just entered iuto a new one, the fame of his 
equipage had not yet sufficiently blazed in the 
neighbourhood ; so that, after a successless inquiry 
till the clock had struck eleven, Jones at last yielded 
to the advice of Partridge, and retreated to the Bull 
and Gate in Holborn, that being the inn where he 
had first alighted, and where he retired to enjoy that 
kind of repose which usually attends persons in his 
circumstances. 

Early in the morning he again set forth in pur- 
suit of Sophia ; and many a weary step he took to 
no better purpose than before. At last, whether it 
was that Fortune relented, or whether it was no 



longer in her power to disappoint him, he came into 
the very street which was honoured by his lord- 



ship's residence ; and, being directed to'the 
he gave one gentle rap at the door. 

The porter, who, from the modesty of the knock, 
had conceived no hi«h idea of the person approach- 
ing, conceived but little better from the appearance 
of Mr. Jones, who was dressed in a suit of fustian, 
and had by his side the weapon formerly purchased 
of the serjeant ; of which, though the blade might 
be composed of well-tempered steel, the handle 
was composed only of brass, and that none of the 
brightest. When Joues, therefore, inquired after 
the young lady who hat! come to town with his lord- 
ship, this fellow answered surlily, That there 
were no ladies there." Jones then desired to see 
the master of the house ; but was informed that his 
lordship would see nobody that morning. And upon 
growing more pressing the porter said, " he had po- 
sitive orders to let no person in ; but if you think 
proper," said he, " to leave your name, I will ac- 
quaint his lordship ; and if you call another time 
you shall know when he will see you. 

Jones now declared, •• that he had very particular 
business with the young lady, and could not depart 
without seeing her." Upon which the porter, with 
uo very agreeable voice or aspect, affirmed, '« that 
i was no young lady in that house, and consc- 
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quently none could he see ;" adding, " sure you 
the strangest man I ever met with, for you will not 
take an answer." 

I have often thought that, by the particular de- 
scription of Cerberus, the porter of hell, in the 
6th j£n-;id, Virgil might possibly intend to satirise 
the porters of the great men in his time ; the pic- 
ture, at least, resembles those who have the honour 
to attend at the doors of our great men. The 
porter in his lodge answers exactly to Cerberus in 
his den, and, like him, must be appeased by a sop 
before access can be gained to his master. Per- 
haps Jones might have seen him in that light, and 
have recollected the passage where the Sibyl, in 
order to proeure an entrance for ./Eneas, presents 
the keeper of the Stygian avenue with such a sop. 
Jones, in like manner, now began to offer a bribe 
to the human Cerberus, which a footman, over- 
hearing, instantly advanced, and declared, " if Mr. 
Jones would give him the sum proposed, he would 
conduct him to the lady." Jones instantly agreed, 
and was forthwith conducted to the lodging of Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick by the very fellow who had attended the 
ladies thither the day before. 

Nothing more aggravates ill success than the near 
approach to good. The gamester, who loses his 
party at piquet by a single point, laments his bad 
luck ten times as much as he who never came within 
a prospect of the game. So in a lottery, the pro- 
prietors of the next numbers to that which wins the 
great prize are apt to account themselves much more 
unfortunate than their fellow-sufferers. In short, 
these kind of hairbreadth missings of happiness 
look like the insults of Fortune, who may be consi- 
dered as thus playing tricks with us, and wantonly 
diverting herself at our expense. 

Jones, who more than once already had expe- 
rienced this frolicsome disposition of the heathen 
goddess, was now again doomed to be tantalised in 
the like manner ; for he arrived at the door of Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick about ten minutes after the departure of 
Sophia. He now addressed himself to the waiting- 
woman belonging to Mrs. Fitzpatrick ; who told 
him the disagreeable news, that the lady was gone, 
hut could not tell him whither ; and the same an- 
swer he afterwards received from Mrs. Fitzpatrick 
hers%lf. For a* that lady made no doubt but that 
Mr. Jones was a person detached from her uncle 
Western, in pursuit of his daughter, so she was too 
generous to betray her. 

Though Jones had never seen Mrs. Fitzpatrick, 
yet he had heard that a cousin of Sophia was mar- 
ried to a gentleman of that name. This, however, 
in the present tumult of his mind, never once recur- 
red to his memory ; but when the footman, who had 
conducted him from his lordship's, acquainted him 
with the great intimacy between the ladies, and with 
their calling each other cousin, he then recollected 
the story of the marriage which he had formerly 
heard ; and as he was presently convinced that this 
was the same woman, he became more surprised ut 
the answer which he had received, and very earnestly 
desired leave to wait on the lady herself; but she 
as positively refused him that honour. 

Jones, who, though he had never seen a court, 
was better bred than most who frequent it, was in- 
capable of any rude or abrupt behaviour to a lady. 
When he had received, therefore, a preremptory 
denial, he retired for the present, saying to the 
waiting-woman, "That if this was an improper hour 
to wait on her lady, he would return in the after- 
noon ; and that he then hoped to have the honour 
of seeing her." The civility with which he uttered 
his. added to the great comeliness of his r>TM>n, 
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made An impression on the w.iiting-womau, and she 
could not help answering ; " Perhaps, sir, you may ;" 
and, indeed, she afterwards said everything to hrr 
mistress, which the thought most likely to prevail 
on her to admit a visit from the handsome young 
gentleman ; for so she called him. 

Jones very shrewdly suspected that Sophia herself 
was now with her cousin, and was denied to him; 
which he imputed to her resentment of what had 
happened at Upton. Having, therefore, despatched 
Partridge to procure him lodgings, he remained all 
•lay in the street, watching the door where he 
thought his angel lay concealed ; but no person did 
he see issue forth, except a servant of the house, 
and in the evening he returned to pay his visit to 
Mrs. Fitr patrick, which that good lady at last con- 
descended to admit. 

There is a certain air of natural gentility, which 
it is neither in the power of dress to give, nor to 
conceal. Mr. Jones, as hath been before hinted, 
was possessed of this in a very eminent degree. He 
met, therefore, with a reception from the lady some- 
what different from what his apparel seemed to 
demand ; and after he had paid her his proper re- 
spects, was desired to sit down. 

The reader will not, I believe, be desirous of 
knowing all the particulars of this conversation, 
which ended very little to the satisfaction of poor 
Jones. For though Mrs. Fitr patrick soon discovered 
the lover (as all women have the eyes of hawks in 
those matters), yet she still thought it was such a 
lover, as a generous friend of the lady should not 
betray her to. In short, she suspected this was the 
very Mr. Blifil, from whom Sophia had flown ; and 
all the answers which she artfully drew from Jones, 
concerning Mr. Allworthy's family, confirmed her 
in this opinion. She therefore strictly denied any 
knowledge concerning the place whither Sophia was 
gone ; nor could Jones obtain more than a permis- 
sion to wait on her again the next evening. 

When Jones was departed Mrs. Fitzpatrick com- 
municated her suspicion concerning Mr. Blifil to 
her maid ; who answered, Sure, madam, he is 
too pretty a man, in my opinion, for any woman in 
the world to run away from. I had rather fancv it 
is Mr. Jones." — «• Mr. Jones !" said the lady, " what 
Jones T" For Sophia had not given the least hint 
of any such person in all their conversation ; but 
Mrs. Honour had been much more communicative, 
and had acquainted her sister Abigail with the whole 
history of Jones, which this now again related to 
her mistreas. 

Mrs. Fitzpatrick no sooner received this informa- 
tion, than she immediately agreed with the opinion 
of her maid ; and, what is very unaccountable, saw 
charms in the gallant, happy lover, which she had 
overlooked in the lighted squire. "Betty," says 
she, " you are certainly in the right : he is a very- 
pretty fellow, and I don't wonder that my cousin's 
maid should tell you so many women are fond of 
him. I am sony now I did not inform him where 
my cousin was ; and yet, if he be so terrible a rake 
as you tell me, it is a pity she should ever see him 
any more ; for what but her ruin can happen from 
marrying a rake and a beggar against her father's 
consent J I protest, if he be such a man as the wench 
described him to you, it is but an office of charity to 
keep her from him ; and I am sure it would be 
unpardonable in me to do otherwise, who have 
tasted so bittvly of the misfortunes attending such 
marriages." 

Here she was interrupted by the arrival of a vi- 
sitor, which was no other than his lonlship; and as 
notliii g ps.*s. d at this visit either new or extraordi- 



nary, or any ways material to this history, we* shal! 
here put an Mid to this chapter. 



CHAPTER III. 

A projector Mr*. F.upatrirk. anil her visit to Lady IMUnno 

When Mrs. Fitzpatrick retired to rest, her thought* 
were entirely taken up by her cousin Sophia ami 
Mr. Jones. She was, indeed, a little offended with 
the former, for tiie disingeuuity which she now dis- 
covered. In which meditation she had not long 
exercised her imagination before the following con- 
ceit suggested itself ; that could she possibly become 
the means of preserving Sophia from this man, and 
of restoring her to her father, she should, in all 
human probability, by so great a service to the 
family, reconcile to herself both her uncle and her 
aunt Western. 

As this was one of her most favourite wishes, so 
the hope of success seemed so reasonable, that no- 
thing remained but to consider c. proper methods to 
accomplish her scheme. To attempt to reason the 
case with Sophia did not appear to her one of those 
methods: for as Betty had reported from Mrs. 
Honour, that Sophia had a violent inclination to 
Jones, she conceived that to dissuade her from the 
I match was an endeavour of the same kind, as it 
would be very heartily and earnestly io entreat a 
moth not to fly into a caudle. 

If the reader will please to remember that the 
acquaintance which Sophia had with Lady Bellaston 
was contracted at the house of Mrs. Western, and 
must have grown at the very time when Mrs. Fitz- 
patrick lived with this latter lady, he will want nc 
information, that Mrs. Fitzpatrick must have been 
acquainted with her likewise. They were, besides, 
both equally her distant relations. 

After much consideration, therefore, she resolved 
to go early in the morning to that lady, and en- 
deavour to Bee her, unknow n to Sophia, and to ac- 
quaint her with the whole affair. For she did not in 
the least doubt, but that the prudent lady, who had 
often ridiculed romantic love, and indiscreet mar- 
riages, in her conversation, would very readily con- 
cur in her sentiments concerning this match, and 
would lend her utmost assistance to prevent it. 

This resolution she accordingly executed ; and 
the next morning before the sun, she huddled on 
her clothes, and at a very unfashionable, unseason- 
able, unvisitahle hour, went to lady Bellaston, to 
whom she got access, without the least knowledge 
or suspiciou of Sophia, who, though not asleep, lay 
at that time awake in her bed, with Honour snoriug 
by her side. 

" Mrs. Fitzpatrick made many apologies for an early, 
abrupt visit, at an hour when, she said, '• she should 
not have thought of disturbing her ladyship, but 
upon business of the utmost consequence. *' She 
then opened the whole affair, told all she had heard 
from Betty ; and did not forget the visit which Jones 
had paid to herself the preceding evening. 

Lady Bellaston answered with a smile, Then 
you have seen this terrible man, madam ; pmv, is he 
so very fine a figure as he is represented t for Eton* 
entertained nie last night almost two hours with him. 
The wench I believe is in love with him by reputa- 
tion." Here the reader will be apt to wonder; but 
the truth is, that Mrs. Etotf, who had the honour 
to pin and unpin the lady Bellaston, had received 
complete information concerning the said Mr. Jones, 
and had faithfully conveyed the same to her lady last 
night (or rather that morning) while she was un- 
dressing; on which accounts she had been detained 
in her office above the space of an hour and a half. 
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The lad) in leed, though generally well enough 
pleased with the narratives of Mm. Etott' at those 
seasons, gave an extraordinary attention to her ac- 
count of Jones; for, Honour had described him as a 
very handsome fellow, and Mrs. Etoff, in her hurry, 
milled so much to the beauty of his person to her 
report, that lady Bcllaston began to conceive him to 
be a kind of miracle in nature. 

The curiosity which her woman had inspired was 
now greatly increased by Mrs.FiUpatrick, who spoke 
as much in favour of the peraon of Jones as she had 
before spoken in dispraise of his birth, character, and 
fortune. 

When lady Bellaston had heard the whole, she an- 
swered gravely, " Indeed, madam, this is a matter of 
great consequence. Nothing can certainly be more 
commendable than the part you act ; and I shall be 
very glad to have my share in the preservation of a 
young lady of so much merit, and for whom I have 
so much esteem." 

" Doth not your ladyship think," says Mrs. Fitz- 
patrick eagerly, "that it would be the best way to 
write immediately to my uncle, and acquaint him 
where my cousin is?" 

The lady pondered a little upon this, and thus 
answered, — "Why, no, madam, I think not. Di 
Western hath described her brother to me to be such 
a brute, that I cannot consent to put any woman 
under his power who hath escaped from it. T have 
heard he behaved tike a monster to his own wife, for 
he is one of those wretches who think they have a 
right to tyrannise over us, and from such I shall 
ever esteem it the cause of my sex to rescue any 
woman who is so unfortunate to be under their 
power. — The business, dear cousin, will be only to 
keep Miss Western from seeing this young fellow, till 
the good company, which she will have an oppor- 
tunity of meeting here, give her a properer turn." 

" If he should tind her out, madam," answered the 
other, " your ladyship may be assured he will leave 
nothing unattcmrited to come at her." 

" But, madam," replied the lady, " it is impossible 
he should come here — though indeed it is possible 
ne may get some intelligence where she is, and then 
may lurk about the house — I wish therefore I knew 
his person. 

" Is there no way, madam, by which I could have 
a sight of him t for, otherwise, you know, cousin, she 
may contrive to see him here without my know- 
ledge." Mrs. Fitzpatrick answered, " That he had 
threatened her with another visit that afternoon, and 
that, if her ladyship pleased to do her the honour of 
calling upon her then, she would hardly fail of see- 
ing him between six and seven ; and if he came earlier 
she would, by some means or other, detain him till 
her ladyship's arrival." — Lady Bellaston replied, 
** She would come the moment she could get from 
dinner, which she supposed would be by seven at 
farthest; for that it was absolutely necessary she 
should he acquainted with his person. Upon my 
word, madam," says she, " it was very good to take 
this cate of miss Western ; but common humanity, 
as well as regard to our family, requires it of us both ; 
for it would be a dreadful match indeed." 

Mrs. Fitzpatrick failed not to make a proper return 
to the compliment which lady Bellaston had be- 
stowed on her cousin, and, after some little imma- 
terial conversation, withdrew ; and, getting as fast 
as she could into her chair, unseen by Sophia or 
Honour, ret urned home. 

CHAPTER IV. 
Which onanists of visiting. 
Mil Jones had wdked within sight of a certain door 



during the whole day, which, though one of the 
shortest appeared to him to be one of the longest in 
the whole year. At length, the clock having struck 
five, he returned to Mrs. Fitzpatrick, who, though it 
was a full hour earlier than the decent time of visiting, 
received him very civilly ; but still persisted in her 
ignorance concerning Sophia. 

Jones, in asking for his angel, had dropped the 
word cousin; upon which Mrs. Fitzpatrick paid, 
" Then, sir, you know we are related ; and, us we 
are, you will permit me the right of inquiring into the 
particulars of your business with my cousin." Here 
Jones hesitated a good while, and at last answered, 
"He had a considerable sum of money of hers in his 
hands, which he desired to deliver to her. He then 
produced the pocket-book, and acquainted Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick with the contents, and with the method 
in which they came into his hands." He had scarce 
finished his story, when a most violent noise shook 
the whole house. To attempt to describe this noise 
to those who have heard it would be in vain ; and to 
aim at giving any idea of it to those who have never 
heard the like, would be still more vain : for it may 
be truly said — 



.Yon <i< «M 



Sic >j* <utn i nt Curyb- 1 *l* i 

The priests of Cybele do not so rattle their sounding 
brass. 

In short, a footman knocked, or rather thundered, 
at the door. Jones was a little surprised at the sound, 
having never heard it before ; but Mrs. Fitzpatrick 
very calmly said, that, as some company were coming, 
she could not make him any answer now ; but if he 
pleased to stay till they were gone, she intimated she 
had something to say to him. 

The door of the room now flew open, and, after 
pushing In her hoop sideways before her, entered 
lady Bellaston, who, having first made a very low 
curtsy to Mrs. Fitzpatrick, and as low a one to Mr. 
Jones, was ushered to the upper end of the room. 

We mention these minute matters for the sake of 
some country ladies of our acquaintance, who think 
it contrary to the rules of modesty to bend their 
knees to a man. 

The company were hardly well settled, before the 
arrival of ihe peer lately mentioned caused a freah 
disturbance, and a repetition of ceremonials. 

These being over, the conversation began to be 
(as the phrase is) extremely brilliant. However, as 
nothing passed in it which can he thought material to 
this history, or, indeed, very material in itself, I shall 
omit the relation; the rather, as I have known some 
very tine polite conversation grow extremely dull, 
when transcribed into books, or repeated on the 
stage. Indeed, this mental repast is a dainty, of 
which those who are excluded from polite assemblies 
must be contented to remain as ignorant as they 
must of the several dainties of French cookery, which 
are served only at the tables of the great. To say 
the truth, as neither of these arc adapted to ever) 
taste, they might both be often thrown away on tlie 
vulgar. 

Poor Jones was rather a spectator of this elegant 
scene, than an actor in it; for though, in the short 
interval before the peer's arrival, lady Bellaston tint, 
and afterwards Mrs. Fitzpatrick. had addref sed some 
of their discourse to him ; yet no sooner was t!ie 
noble lord entered, than he engrossed the whole at- 
tention of the two ladies to himself ; and as he took 
no more notice of Jones than if no such peraon had 
been present, unless by now and then staring at 
him, the ladies followed his example. 

The company had now staid so long, that Mrs. 
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Fitxpatrick plainly perceived they all designed to i 
stay out each other. She therefore resolved to rid 
herself of Jones, he being the visitant to whom the 
thought the least ceremony was due. Taking there- 
lore an opportunity of a cessation of chat, she ad- 
dressed herself gravely to him, and said, " Sir, I shall 
not possibly be able to give you an answer to-night as 
to that business ; but if you please to leave word 
where I may send to you to-morrow '* 

Jones had natural, but not artificial good-breeding. 
Instead therefore of communicating the secret of his 
lodgings to a servant, he acquainted the lady herself 
with it particularly, and soon after very ceremo- 
niously withdrew. 

He was no sooner gone than the great "personages, 
who had taken no notice of him present, began to 
take much notice of him in his absence ; but if the 
reader hath already excused us from relating the 
more brilliant part of this conversation, he will surely 
be very ready to excuse the repetition of what may 
be called vulgar abuse ; though, perhaps, it may be 
material to our history to mention an observation of 
lady Bellaston, who took her leave in a few minute* 
after him, and then said to Mrs. Fitxpatrick, at her 
departure, " I am satisfied on the account of my 
cousin ; she can be in no danger from this fellow." 

Our history shall follow the example of lady Bel- 
laston, and take leave of the present company, which 
was now reduced to two persons ; between whom, 
as nothing passed, which in the least concerns us 
or our reader, we shall not suffer ourselves to be 
diverted by it from matters which must seem of more 
consequence to all thoBe who are at all interested in 
the affairs of our hero. 



CHAPTER V. 

A a adventure which happened to Mr. Joaes at his lodging*, 
with mmr account of a vouni; gentleman who lodged there, 
and of the mUtre** of the hmue. and her two daughter*. 

The next morning, as early as it was decent, Jone* 
attended at Mrs. Fitzpatrick's door, where he was 
answered that the lady was not at home ; an answer 
which surprised him the more, as he had walked 
backwards and forwards in the street from break of 
day ; and if she had gone out, he must have seen 
her. This answer, however, he was obliged to re- 
ceive, and not only now, but to five several visit* 
which he made her that day. 

To be plain with the reader, the noble peer had 
from some reason or other, perhaps from a regard 
for the lady's honour, insisted that she should not see 
Mr. Jones, whom he looked on as a scrub, any 
more; and the lady had complied in making that 
promise to which we now sec her so strictly adhere. 

But as our gentle reader may possibly have a 
better opinion of the young gentleman than her lady- 
ship, and may even have some concern, should it be 
apprehended that, during this unhappy separation 
from Sophia, he took up his residence either at an 
inn, or in the street; we shall now give an account 
of his lodging, which was indeed in a very reputable 
house, and in a very good part of the town. 

Mr. Jones, then, had often heard Mr. Allworthy 
montion the gentlewoman at whose house he used I 
to lodge when he was in town. This person, who, I 
as Jones likewise knew, lived in Bond-street, was 
the widow of a clergyman, and was left by him, at 
his decease, in possession of two daughters, and of a 
complete s«t of manuscript sermons. 

Of these two daughters, Nancy, the elder, was 
now arrived at the age of seventeen, and Betty, the 
younger, at that of ten. 

Hither Jones had despatched Partridge, and in 
this home he was provided with a room for him-idf 



in the second floor, and with one for Partridge in th« 

fourth. 

The first floor was inhabited by one of tboat> 

young gentlemen, who, in the last age, were called 
men of wit and pleasure about town, and properly 
enough ; for as men are usually denominated from 
their business or profession, so pleasure may be said 
to have been the only business or profession of those 
gentlemen to whom fortune had made all useful 
occupations unnecessary. Playhouses, coffeehouses, 
and taverns, were the scenes of their rendesvous. 
Wit and humour were the entertainment of their 
looser hours, and love was the business of their more 
serious moments. Wine and the muses conspire to 
kindle the brightest flames in their breasts ; nor did 
they only admire, but some were able to celebrate 
the beauty they admired, and all to judge of the 
merit of such compositions. 

Such, therefore, were properly called the men of 
wit and pleasure ; but I question whether the same 
appellation may, with the same propriety, be given 
to those young gentlemen of our times, who have 
the same ambition to be distinguished for parts. 
Wit certainly they have nothing to do with. To 
give them their due, they soar a step higher than 
their predecessors, and may be called men of wisdom 
and vcrtu (take heed you do not read virtue). Thus 
at an age when the geutlemen above mentioned 
employ their time in toasting the charms of a woman, 
or in making sonnets in her praise* ; in giving their 
opinion of a play at the theatre, or of a poem at 
Will's or Button's ; these gentlemen are considering 
of methods to bribe a corporation, or meditating 
speeches for the house of commons, or rather for the 
magazines. But the science of gaming is that which 
above all others employs their thoughts. These are 
the studies of their graver hours, while for their 
amusements they have the vast circle of connoisseur, 
ship, painting, music, statuary, and natural philo- 
sophy, or rather unnatural, which deals in the won- 
derful, and knows nothing of Nature, except her 
monsters and imperfections. 

When Jones had spent the whole day in vain in- 
quiries after Mrs. Fittpatrick, he returned at last 
disconsolate to his apartment. Here, while he was 
venting his grief in private, he heard a violent uproar 
below stairs ; and soon after a female voice begged 
him for heaven's sake to come and prevent murder. 
Jones, who was never backward on any occasion 
to help the distressed, immediately ran down stairs ; 
when, stepping into the dining-room, whence all the 
noise issued, he beheld the young gentleman of wis- 
dom and vertu just before mentioned, pinned close to 
the wall by his footman, and a young woman stand- 
ing by, wringing her hands, and crying out, " He will 
be murdered ! he will be murdered '." and, indeed, the 
poor gentleman seemed in some danger of being 
choked, when Jones flew hastily to his assistance, 
and rescued him, just as he was breathing his last, 
from the unmerciful clutches of the enemy. 

Though the fellow had received several kicks and 
cuffs from the little gentleman, who had more spirit 
than strength, he had made it a kind of scruple of 
conscience to strike his master, and would have 
contented himself with only choking him ; but to- 
wards Jones he bore no such respect : he no sooner 
therefore found himself a little roughly handled by 
his new antagonist, than he gave him one of those 
punches in the guts which, though the spectators at 
Broughton's amphitheatre have such exquisite de- 
light in seeing them, convey but very little pleasure 
in the feeling. 

The lusty youth had no sooner received this blow 
than he meditated a most grateful return ; and now 
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ensued a combat between Jones and the footman, 
which was very tierce, but short; for this fellow wan 
uo more able to contend with Jones than his master 
had before been to contend with him. 

Aud now, Fortune, according to her usual custom, 
reversed the face of affairs. The former victor lay 
breathless on the ground, and the vanquished gen- 
tleman had recovered breath enough to thank Mr. 
Jones for his seasonable assistance ; he received 
likewise the hearty thanks of the young woman 
present, who was indeed no other than Miss Nancy, 
the eldest daughter of the house. 

The footman having now recovered his legs, shook 
his head at Jones, and, with a sagacious look, cried, 
— •* O d — n me, I'll have nothing more to do with 
you; you have been upon the stage, or I'm d— n- 
ably mistaken." And indeed we may forgive this 
his suspicion : for such was the agility and strength 
of our hero, that he was, perhaps, a match for one 
of the first-rate boxers, and could, with great case, 
have beaten all the muffled* graduates of Mr. 
Broughton's school. 

The master, foaming with wrath, ordered his man 
immediately to strip, to which the latter very readily 
agreed, on condition of receiving his wages. This 
condition was presently complied with, and the fel- 
low was discharged. 

And now the young gentleman, whose name was 
Nightingale, very strenuously insisted that his de- 
liverer should take part of a bottle of wine with 
him; to which Jones, after much entreaty, con- 
sented, though more out of complaisance than in- 
clination ; for the uneasiness of his mind fitted him 
very little for conversation at this time. Miss 
Nancy likewise, who was the only female then in 
the house, her mamma and sister being both gone 
to the play, condescended to favour them with her 
company. 

When the bottle and glasses were on the table 
the gentleman began to relate the occasion of the 
preceding disturbance. 

" I hope, sir," said he to Jones, "you will not 
from this accident conclude, that I make a custom 
of striking my servants, for I assure you this is. 
the first time I have been guilty of it in my re- 
membrance, and I have passed by many provok- 
ing faults in this very fellow, before he could 
provoke me to it ; but when you hear what hath 
happened this evening, you will, I believe, think 
mo excusable. I happened to come home several 
hours before my usual time, when I found four 
gentlemen of the cloth at whist by my fire ; — 
aud my Hoyle, sir — my best Hoyle, which cost me 
a guinea, lying open on the table, with a quan- 
tity of porter spilt on one of the most material leaves 
of the whole book. This, you will allow, was pro- 
voking ; but I said nothing till the rest of the honest 
company were gone, and then gave the fellow a 
gentle rebuke, who, instead of expressing any s)n- 
corn, made me a pert answer, " That servants must 
have their diversions as well as other people ; that 

• Ust posterity should he piusled by this epithet. I taluk 
proper to explain it by an advertisement which was published 
Feb. 1. 1747. 

iV.lt. Mr. Broughton proposes, with proper assistance, to 
open an academy at hb house in the Hay-market, for the in- 
struction of tho-ie who are willing to be initiated in the mystery 
of lio&iag : where the whole theory and practice of that ' truly 
itriiuh art, with all the various stops, blows, cross-buttock*, 
8te., Incident to combatants, will be fully taught and explain- 
ed : and tliat persons of quality and distinct ton may not be 
deterred front enteriug into A rvttrtt ulthuit le<1urri. they will 
be given with the utmost tenderness and regard to the delicacy 
of the frame and constitution of the pupil, for which reason 
m>tftV* are provided, that will effectually secure them from 
the ucou venit oey of black eyes, broken jaws, *?d bloody 



lDl 

he was sorry for the acctden which had happened to 
the book, but that several of his acquaintance bad 
bought the same for a shilling and that I might 
stop as much in his wages, if I pleased." I now 
gave him a severer reprimand than before, when 
the rascal had the insolence to In short, he im- 
puted my early coming home to In short, he 

cast a reflection He mentioned the name of a 

young lady, in a manner — in such a manner that 
incensed me beyond all patience, and, in my passion, 
I struck him." 

Jones answered, 11 That he believed no person 
living would blame him : for my part," said he, 
" I confess I should, on the last-mentioned provoca- 
tion, have done the same thing." 

Our company had not sat long before they were 
joined by the mother and daughter, at their return 
from the play. And now they all spent a very 
cheerful evening together ; for all but Jones were 
heartily merry, and even he put on as much con- 
strained mirth as possible. Indeed, half his natural 
flow of animal spirits, joined to the sweetness of 
his temper, was sufficient to make a most amiable 
companion ; and notwithstanding the heaviness of 
his heart, so agreeable did he make himself on the 
present occasion, that, at their breaking up, the 
young gentleman earnestly desired his further ac- 
quaintance. Miss Nancy was well pleased with 
him ; and the widow, quite charmed with her new 
lodger, invited him, with the other, next morning to 
breakfast. 

Jones on his part was no less satisfied. As for 
Miss Nancy, though a very little creature, she was 
extremely pretty, and the widow had all the charms 
which can adorn a woman near fifty. As she was 
one of the most innocent creatures in the world, 
so she was one of the most cheerful. She never 
thought, nor spoke, nor wished any ill, and had 
constantly that dpsire of pleasing, which may be 
called the happiest of all desires in this, that it 
scarce ever fails of attaining its ends, when not 
disgraced by affectation. In short, though her 
power was very small, she was in her heart one of 
the warmest friends. She had been a most affection- 
ate wife, and was a most fond and tender mother. 

As our history doth not, like a newspaper, give 
great characters to people who never were heard of 
before, nor will ever be heard of again ; the reader 
may hence conclude, that this excellent woman will 
hereafter appear to be of some importance in our 
Matai j. 

Nor was Jones a little pleased with the young 
gentleman himself, whose wine he had been drink- 
ing. He thought he discerned in him much good 
sense, though a little too much tainted with town- 
foppery ; but what recommended him most to Jones 
were some sentiments of great generosity and hu- 
manity, which occasionally dropped from him ; and 
particularly many expressions of the highest disin- 
terestedness in the affair of love. On which sub- 
ject the young gentleman delivered himself in a 
language which might have very well become an 
Arcadian shepherd of old, and which appeared very 
extraordinary when proceeding from the lips of a 
modern fine gentleman ; but he was only one by 
imitation, and meant by nature for a much better 
character. 

CHAPTER VI. 

What arrived while the company were at breakfast, with *mn% 
hints concerning the government o, r daughters. 

Our company brought together in the morning 
the same good inclinations towards each other, 
with which they had separated the evening U- 
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fore ; but poor Junes was extremely disconsolate ; 
for he had just received information from Par- 
tridge, that Mrs. Fitspatrick had left her lodging, 
and that he could not learn whither she was gone. 
This news highly afflicted him, and his counte- 
nance, as well as his behaviour, in defiance of all 
his endeavours to the contrary, betrayed manifest 
indications of a disordered mind. 

The discourse turned at present, as before, on 
love ; and Mr. Nightingale again expressed many 
of those warm, generous, and disinterested senti- 
ments upon this subject, which wise and sober men 
call romantic, but which wise and sober women 
generally regard in a better light. Mrs. Miller 
(for so the mistress of the house was called) greatly 
approved these sentiments ; but when the young 
gentleman appealed to Miss Nancy, she answered 
only, « That she believed the gentleman who had 
■poke the least was capable of feeling most." 

This compliment was so apparently directed to 
Jones, that we should have been sorry had he 
passed it by unregarded. He made her indeed a 
very polite answer, and concluded with an oblique 
hint, that her own silence subjected her to a suspicion 
of the same kind : for indeed she had scarce opened 
her lips either now or the last evening. 

" I am glad, Nanny," says Mrs. Miller, the "gen- 
tleman hath made the observation ; I protest I am 
almost of his opinion. What can be the matter 
with you, child! I never saw such an alteration. 
What is become of all your gaiety 1 Would you 
think sir, I used to call her my little prattler t She 
hatli not spoken twenty words this week." 

Here their conversation was interrupted by the 1 
entrance o»' a maid-servant, who brought a bundle 
in her hand, which, she said, " was delivered by a 
porter for Mr. Jones." She added, " That the < 
man immediately went away, saying, it required no 
answer." 

Jones expressed some surprise on this occasion, 
And declared it must by some mistake ; but the 
maid persisting that she was certain of the name, 
all the women were desirous of having the bundle 
immediately opened ; which operation was at length 
performed by little Betsy, with the consent of Mr. 
Jones : and the contents were found to be a domino, 
a mask, aud a masquerade ticket. 

Jones was now more positive than ever in as- 
serting, that these things must have been delivered 
by mistake; and Mrs. Miller herself expressed some 
doubt, and said, " She knew not what to think." 
But when Mr. Nightingale was asked, he delivered 
a very different opinion. " All 1 can conclude from 
it, sir," said he, " is, that you arc a very happy man ; 
for I make no doubt but these were sent you by 
some lady whom you will have the happiness of 
meeting at the masquerade." 

Jones had not a sufficient degree of vanity to en- 
tertain any such flattering imagination ; nor did 
Mrs. Miller herself give much assent to what Mr. 
Nightingale had said, till Miss Nancy having lifted 
up the domino, a card dropped from the sleeve, in 
which was written as follows :— 

To Mr. Jon Kg. 

The queen ef the fa trie* sonds you this ; 
tT«e h«r favour* Dot amist. 

Mrs. Miller and Miss Nancy now both agreed ' 
with Mr. Nightingale ; nay, Jones himself wns I 
almost persuaded to be of the same opinion. And 
as no other lady but Mrs. FiUpatrick, he thought, I 
knew his lodging, he began to flatter himself with 
some hop?*, that it came from her, and that he 
might possibly see his Sophia. These hopes h«d 



surely very little foundation ; but as the conduct 
of Mrs. FiUpatrick, in not seeing him according 
to her promise, and in quitting her lodgings, had 
been very odd and unaccountable, he conceived 
some faint hopes, that she (of whom he had for- 
merly heard a very whimsical character) might 
possibly intend to do him that service, in a strange 
manner which she declined doing by more ordinary 
methods. To say the truth, as nothing certain 
could be concluded from so odd and uncommon 
an incident, he had the greater latitude to draw 
what imaginary conclusions from it he pleated. 
As his temper therefore was naturally sanguine, 
he indulged it on this occasion, and his imagination 
worked up a thousand conceits, to favour and sup- 
port his expectations of meeting his dear Sophia in 
the evening. 

Reader, if thou hast any good wishes towards 
me, I will fully repay them by wishing thee to be 
possessed of this sanguine disposition of mind ; 
since, after having read much and considered long 
on that subject of happiness which hath employed 
so many great pens, 1 am almost inclined to fix it 
in the possession of this temper ; which puts us, 
in a mauuer, out of the reach of Fortune, and 
makes us happy without her assistance. Indeed, 
the sensations of pleasure it gives are much more 
I constant as well as much keener, than those which 
that blind lady bestows ; nature having wisely con- 
trived, that some satiety and languor should be 
annexed to all our real enjoyments, lest we should 
be so taken up by them, as to be stopped from fur- 
ther pursuits. I make no manner of doubt but that, 
in this light, we may see the imaginary future 
chancellor just called to the bar, the archbishop 
in crape, and the prime minister at the tail of an 
opposition, more truly happy than those who are 
invested with all the power and profit of those re- 
spective offices. 

Mr. Jones having now determined to go to the 
masquerade that evening, Mr. Nightingale offered 
to conduct him thither. The young gentleman, 
at the same time, offered tickets to Miss Nancy 
and her mother ; but the good woman would not 
accept them. She said, " she did not conceive the 
harm which some people imagined in a masque- 
rade ; but that such extravagant diversions were 
proper only for persons of quality and fortuue, 
and not for young women who were to get their 
living, and could, at best, hope to be married to 

a good tradesman." " A tradesman !" cries 

Nightingale, "you shan't undervalue my Nancy. 
There is not a nobleman upon earth above her 
merit." " O fie! Mr. Nightingale," answered Mrs. 
Miller, "you must not fill the girl's head with such 
fancies: but if it was her good luck" (says t he- 
mother with a simper) "to find a gentleman of 
your generous way of thinking, I hope she would 
make a better return to his generosity than to 
give her mind up to extravagant pleasures. In- 
deed, where young ladies bring great fortunes 
themselves, they have some right to insist on 
spending what is their own; and on that account 
I have heard the gentlemen say, a man has some- 
times a better bargain with a poor wife, than 
with a rich one.— But let my daughters marry 
whom they will, I shall endeavour to make them 

blessings to their husbands: 1 beg, therefore, 

I may hear of no more masquerades. Nancy i», 
I am certain, too good a girl to desire to go ; for 
ahe must remember when you carried her thither 
last year, it almost turned her head ; and she did 
not return to herself, or to her needle, ir. a month 
aft»rward«." 
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Though a gentle sigh, which stole from the bosom 
of Nancy, seemed to argue some secret disapproba- 
tion of these sentiments, she did not dare openly to 
oppose them. For as this good woman had all the 
tenderness, so she had preserved all the authority of 
a parent ; and as her indulgence to the desires of her 
children was restrained ouly by her fears for their 
safety and future welfare, so she never suffered those 
commands which proceeded from such fears to be 
cither disobeyed or disputed. And this the young I 
gentleman, who had lodged two years in the house, 
knew so well, that he presently acquiesced in the 
refusal. 

Mr. Nightingale, who grew every minute fonder 
of Jones, was very desirous of his company that day 
to dinner at the tavern, where he offered to intro- 
duce him to some of his acquaintance ; but Jones 
begged to be excused, "as his clothes," he said, 
were not yet come to town." 

To confess the truth, Mr. Jones waB now in a 
situation, which sometimes happens to be the case 
of young gentlemen of much better figure than him- 
self. In short, he had not one penny in his pocket ; 
a situation in much greater credit among the ancient 
philosophers than among the modern wise men who 
live in Lombard -street, or those who frequent White's 
chocolate-house. And, perhaps, the great honours 
which those philosophers have ascribed to an empty 
pocket may be one of the reasons of that high con- 
tempt in which they are held in the aforesaid street 
and chocolate-house. 

Now if the ancient opinion, that men might live 
very comfortably on virtue only, be, as the modern 
wise men just above mentioned pretend to have dis- 
covered, a notorious error ; no less false is, I appre- 
hend, that position of some writers of romance, that 
a man can live altogether on love : for however delici- 
ous repasts this may afford to some of our senses or 
appetites, it is most certain it can afford none to 
others. Those, therefore, who have placed too great 
a confidence in such writers, have experienced their 
error when it was too late ; and have found that love 
was no more capable of allaying hunger, than a rose 
is capable of delighting the ear, or a violin of grati- 
fying the smell. 

Notwithstanding, therefore, all the delicacies which 
love had set before him, namely, the hopes of seeing 
Sophia at the masquerade; on which, however ill- 
founded his imagination might be, he had voluptu- 
ously feasted during the whole day, the evening no 
sooner came than Mr. Jones began to languish for 
some food of a grosser kind. Partridge discovered 
this by intuition, and took the occasion to give some 
oblique hints concerning the bank-bill ; and, when 
these were rejected with disdain, he collected courage 
enough once more to mention a return to Mr. All- 
worthy. 

" Partridge," cries Jones, '* you cannot see my 
fortune in a more desperate light than I see it my- 
self; and I begin heartily to repent that I suffered 
you to leave a place where you was settled, and to 
follow me. However, I insist now on your return- 
ing home ; and for the expense and trouble which 
you have so kindly put youraelf to on my account, 
all the clothes I left behind in your care I desire 
you would take as your own. I am sorry I can 
make you no other acknowledgment." 

He spoke these words with so pathetic an accent, 
that Partridge, among whose vices ill-nature or 
hardness of heart were not numbered, burst into 
tears ; and after swearing he would not quit him in 
his distress, he began with the most earnest entrea- 
ties to ur„'c his return home. " For heaven's sake, 
sir," su/b lie, "do but consider; what can your 



honour dol — how is it possible you can live in this 
town without money t Do what you will, sir, or go 
wherever you please, I am resolved not to desert 
you. But pray, sir, consider — do pray, sir, for your 
own sake, take it into your consideration ; and I'm 
sure," says he, « that your own good sense will bid 
you return home." 

" How often shall I tell thee," ai.«wered Jones, 
" that I have no home to return to! Had I any hopes 
that Mr. Allworthy's doors would be open to receive 
me, I want no distress to urge me — nay, there is no 
other cause upon earth, which could detain me a 
moment from flying to his presence ; but, alas! that 
I am for ever banished from. His last words were 
— O, Partridge, they still ring in my ears — his last 
words were, when he gave me a sum of money, — what 
it was I know not, but considerable I'm sure it was 
—his last words were — « I am resolved from this day 
forward, on no account, to converse with you any 
more.' " 

Here passion stopped the mouth of Jones, as sur- 
prise for a moment did that of Partridge ; but he 
soon recovered the use of speech, and after a short 
preface, in which he declared he had no inquisitive- 
ness in his temper, inquired what Jones meant by a 
considerable sum— he knew not how much— and 
what was become of the money. 

In both these points he now received full satisfac 
tion ; on which he was proceeding to comment, 
when he was interrupted by a message from Mr. 
Nightingale, who desired his master's company in 
his apartment. 

When the two gentlemen were both attired for 
the masquerade, and Mr. Nightingale hail given 
orders for chairs to be sent for, a circumstance of 
distress occurred to Jones, which will appear very 
ridiculous to many of my readers. This was how to 
procure a shilling ; but if such readers will reflect a 
little on what they have themselves felt from the 
want of a thousand pounds, or, perhaps, of ten or 
twenty, to execute a favourite scheme, they will 
have a perfect idea of what Mr. Jones felt on this 
occasion. For this sum, therefore, he applied to 
Partridge, which was the first he had permitted him 
to advance, and was the last he intended that poor 
fellow should advance in his service. To say the 
truth, Partridge had lately made no offer of this kind. 
Whether it was that he desired to see the bank-bill 
broke in upon, or that distress should prevail on 
Jones to return home, or from what other motive it 
proceeded, I will not determine. 

CHAPTER VII. 

Contaiuing the whole humour* of a masquerade. 

Our cavaliers now arrived at that temple, where 
Heydegger, the great Arbiter Deliciarura, the great 
high-priest of pleasure, presides ; and, like other 
heathen priests, imposes on his votaries by the pre 
tended presence of the deity, when in reality no such 
deity is there. 

Mr. Nightingale, having taken a turn or two with 
his companion, soon left him, and walked off with 
a female, saying, " Now you are here, sir, you must 
beat about for your own game." 

Jones began to entertain strong hopes that his 
Sophia was present ; and these hopes gave him 
more spirits than the lights, the music, and the com- 
pany ; though these arc pretty strong antidotes 
against the spleen. He now accosted ever woman 
he saw, whose stature, shape, or air, bore any re- 
semblance to his angel. To all of whom he endea- 
voured to say something sman, in order to engage 
an answei, by which he might discover that voice 
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which he thought it impossible he thoold mistake. 
Some of these answered by a question, in a squeak- 
ing Toice, Do you know mef Much the greater 
number said, I don't know you, sir, and nothing 
more. Some called him an impertinent fellow ; 
some made him no answer at all ; some said, Indeed 
I don't know j our voice, and I shall have nothing 
to say to you ; and many gave him as kind answers 
as he could wish, but not in the voice he desired to 
hear. 

Whilst he was talking with one of these last (who 
was in the habit of a shepherdess) a lady in adomino 
came up to him, and slapping him on the shoulder, 
whispered him, at the same time, in the ear, "If 
you talk any longer with that trollop, I will acquaint 
Miss Western." 

Jones no sooner heard that name, than, imme- 
diately quitting his former companion, he applied 
to the domino, begging and entreating her to show 
him the lady she had mentioned, if she was then in 
the room. 

The mask walked hastily to the upper end of the 
innermost apartment before Bhe spoke ; and then, 
instead of answering him, sat down, and declared 
she was tired. Jones sat down by her, and still per- 
sisted in his entreaties : at last the lady coldly an- 
swered, M I imagined Mr. Jones had been a more 
discerning lover, than to suffer any disguise to 
conceal his mistress from him." " Is she here, 
then, madam 1" replied Jones, with some vehe- 
mence. Upon which the lady cried, — " Hush, sir, 
you will be observed. I promise you, upon my 
honour, Miss Western is not here." 

Jones, now taking the mask by the hand, fell to 
entreating her in the most earnest manner, to ac- 
quaint him where he might find Sophia : and when 
he could obtain no direct answer, he began to up- 
braid her gently for having disappointed him the 
day before ; and concluded, saying, " Indeed, my 
good fairy queen, I know your majesty very well, 
notwithstanding the affected disguise of your voice. 
Indeed, Mrs. Fitzpatrick, it is a little cruel to divert 
yourself at the expense of my torments. 

The mask answered, " Though you have so in- 
geniously discovered me, I must still speak in the 
same voice, lest I should be known by others. And 
do you think, good sir, that I have no greater regard 
for my cousin, than to assist in carrying on an affair 
between you two, which must end in her ruin, as 
well as your own! Besides, I promise you, my 
cousin is not mad enough to consent to her own de- 
struction, if you are so much her enemy as to tempt 
her to it." 

" Alas, madam !" said Jones, " you little know 
my heart, when you call me an enemy of Sophia." 

" And yet to ruin any one," cries the other, " you 
will allow, is the act of an enemy ; and when by 
the same act you must knowingly and certainly 
bring ruin on yourself, is it not folly or madness, 
as well as guilt 1 Now, sir, my cousin hath very 
little more than her father will please to give her ; 
very little for one of her fashion, — you know him, 
and you know your own situation." 

Jones vowed he had no such design on Sophia, 
" That he would rather suffer the most violent of 
deaths than sacrifice her interest to his desires." 
He said, " he knew how unworthy he was of her, 
every way ; that he had long ago resolved to quit all 
such aspiring thoughts, but that some strange acci- 
dents had made him desirous to see her once more, 
when he promised he would take leave of her for 
ever. No, madam," concluded he, H my love is 
not of that base kind which seeks its own satisfac- 
tion, at the expense of what is most dear to its ob- 



ject. I would sacrifice everything to the po«*e*»ii/0 
of my Sophia, but Sophia herself." 

Though the reader may have already conceived 
no very sublime idea of the virtue of the lady in the 
mask ; and though possibly she may hereafter ap- 
pear not to deserve one of the first characters of 
her sex j yet, it is certain, these generous sentiments 
made a strong impression upon her, and greatly 
added to the affection she had before conceived for 
our young hero. 

The lady now, after silence of a few momenta, 
said, " She did not see his pretensions to Sophia so 
much in the light of presumption, as of imprudence. 
Young fellows," says 6he, •« can never have too as- 
piring thoughts. I love ambition in a young man, 
and I would have you cultivate it as much as pos- 
sible. Perhaps you may succeed with those who are 
infinitely superior in fortune ; nay, I am convinced 

there are women, but don't you think me • 

strange creature, Mr. Jones, to be thus giving advice 
to a man with whom I am so little acquainted, and 
one with whose behaviour to me I have so little rea- 
son to be pleased V 

Here Jones began to apologise, and to hope he 
had not offended in anything he had said of her 
cousin. — To which the mask answered, " And are 
you so little versed in the sex, to imagine you can 
well affront a lady more than by entertaining her 
with your passion for another woman 1 If the fairy 
queen had conceived no better opinion of your 
gallantry, she would scarce have appointed you to 
meet her at the masquerade." 

Jones had never leas inclination to an amour 
than at present ; but gallantry to the ladies was 
among his principles of honour ; and he held it ma 
much incumbent on him to accept a challenge to 
love, as if it had been a challenge to fight. Nay, 
his very love to Sophia made it necessary for him 
to keep well with the lady, as he made no doubt 
but she was capable of bringing him into the pre- 
sence of the other. 

He began therefore to make a very warm an- 
swer to her last speech, when a mask, in the cha- 
racter of an old woman, joined them. This mask 
was one of those ladies who go to a masquerade 
only to venj ill-nature, by telling people rude truths, 
and by endeavouring, as the phrase is, to spoil 
as much sport as they are able. This good lady, 
therefore, having observed Jones, and his friend, 
whom she well knew, in close consultation together 
in a corner of the room, concluded she could no 
where satisfy her spleen better than by interrupt- 
ing them. She attacked them, therefore, and soon 
drove them from their retirement ; nor was she con- 
tented with this, but pursued them to every place 
which they shifted to avoid her ; till Mr. Nightin- 
gale, seeing the distress of his friend, at last relieved 
him, and engaged the old woman in another pursuit. 

.While Jones and his mask were walking together 
about the room, to rid themselves of the teazer, he 
observed his lady speak to several masks, with the 
same freedom of acquaintance as if they had been 
barefaced. He could not help expressing his sur- 
prise at this ; saying, " Sure, madam, you must have 
infinite discernment, to know people in all disguises.** 
To which the lady answered, " You cannot conceive 
anything more insipid and childish than a masque- 
rade to the people of fashion, who in general know 
one another as well here as when they meet in an 
assembly or a drawing-room : nor will any woman 
of condition converse with a person with whom she 
is not acquainted. In short, the generality of per- 
sons whom you see here may more properly be said 
to kill time in this place than in any other; and 
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(Tcneralry retire from hence more tired than from the 
longest sermon. To say the truth, I begin to be in 
that situation myself ; and if I have any faculty at 
guessing, you are not much better pleased. I pro- 
test it would be almost charity in me to go home for 
your sake." M I know but one charity equal to it," 
cries Jones, "and that is to suffer me to wait on 
you home." " Sure," answered the lady, " you have 
a strange opinion of me, to imagine, that upon such 
on acquaintance, I would let you into my doors at 
this time of night. I fancy you impute the friend- 
ship I have shown my cousin to some other motive. 
Confess honestly ; don't you consider this contrived 
interview as little better than a downright assigna- 
tion t Are you used, Mr. Jones, to make these 
sudden conquests !" *• I am not UBed, madam," 
•aid Jones, " to submit to such sudden conquests ; 
but as you have taken my heart by surprise, the rest 
of my body hath a right to follow ; so you must 
pardon me if I resolve to attend you wherever you 
go. He accompanied these words with some proper 
actions ; upon which the lady, after a gentle rebuke, 
and saying their familiarity would be observed, told 
him, " She was going to sup with an acquaintance, 
whither she hoped he would not follow her ; for if 
you should," said she, " I shall be thought on un- 
accountable creature, though my friend indeed is not 
censorious: yet I hope you won't follow me; I 
protest I shall not know what to say if you do." 

The lady presently after quitted the masquerade, 
and Jones, notwithstanding the severe prohibition 
he bad received, presumed to attend her. He was 
now reduced to the same dilemma we have men- 
tioned before, namely, the want of a shilling, and 
could not relieve it by borrowing as before. He 
therefore walked boldly on after the chair in which 
his lady rode, pursued by a grand huzza, from all 
the chairmen present, who wisely take the best care 
they can to discountenance all walking afoot by their 
betters. Luckily, however, the gentry who attend 
at the Opera-house were too busy to quit their 
stations, and as the lateness of the hour prevented 
him from meeting many of their brethren in the 
street, he proceeded without molestation, in a dress, 
which, at another season, would have certainly- 
raised a mob at his heels. 

The lady was set down in a street not far from 
Hanover-square, where the door being presently 
opened, she was carried in, and the gentleman, 
without any ceremony, walked in after her. 

Jones and his companion were now together in a 
very well-furnished and well-warmed room ; when 
the female, still speaking in her masquerade voice, 
said, she was surprised at her friend, who must ab- 
solutely have forgot her appointment; at which, 
after venting much resentment, she suddenly ex- 
pressed some apprehension from Jones, and asked 
him what the world would think of their having 
been alone together in a house at that time of night 1 
II ut instead of a direct answer to so important a 
question, Jones began to be very importunate with 
the lady to unmask ; and at length having prevailed, 
there appeared not Mrs. Fitzpatrick, but the lady 
Bellaston herself. 

It would be tedious to give the particular con- 
versation, which consisted of very common and 
ordinary occurrences, and which lasted from two till 
six o'clock in the morning. It is sufficient to men- 
tion all of it that is anywise material to this history. 
And this was a promise that the lady would en- 
deavour to find out Sophia, and in a few days bring 
him to an interview with her, on condition that he 
would then take his leave of her. When this was 
thoroughly settled, and a second meeting in the even- 



ing appointed at the same place, they separates ; 
the lady returning to her house, and Jones to his 
lodgings. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Coataiihin* * scene of dirtreis. which willnppe»r ver) 
extraordinary to must of our readers. 

Jones having refreshed himself with a few hours' 
sleep, summoned Partridge to his presence ; and 
delivering him a bank-note of fifty pounds, ordered 
him to go and change it. Partridge received this 
with sparkling eyes, though, when he came to reflect 
farther, it raised in him some suspicions not very ad- 
vantageous to the honour of his master : to these the 
dreadful idea he had of the masquerade, the disguise 
in which his master had gone out and returned, and 
his having been abroad all night, contributed. In 
plain language, the only way he could possibly find 
to account for the possession of this note, was by- 
robbery : and, to confess the truth, the reader, unless 
he should suspect it was owing to the generosity of 
lady Bellaston, can hardly imagine any other. 

To clear, therefore, the honour of Mr. Jones, and 
to do justice to the liberality of the lady, he had 
really received this present from her, who, though 
■he did not give much into the hackney charities of 
the age, such as building hospitals, &c, was not, 
however, entirely void of that christian virtue ; and 
conceived (very rightly I think) that a young fellow of 
merit, without a shilling in the world, was no im- 
proper object of this virtue. 

Mr. Jones and Mr. Nightingale had been invited 
to dine this day with Mrs. Miller. At the appointed 
hour, therefore, the two young gentlemen, with the 
two girls, attended in the parlour, where they waited 
from three till almost five before the good woman 
appeared. She had been out of town to visit a rela- 
tion, of whom, at her return, she gave the following 
account. 

" I hope, gentlemen, you will pardon my making 
you wait ; I am sure if" you knew the occasion — I 
nave been to see a cousin of mine, about six mile* 
off, who now lies in. — It should h a warning to 
all persons (says she, looking at her daughters) 
how they marry indiscreetly. There is no happiness 
in this world without a competency. O Nancy ! 
how shall I describe the wretched condition in 
which I found your poor cousin t she hath scarce 
lain in a week, and there was she, this dreadful 
weather, in a cold room, without any curtains to 
her bed, and not a bushel of coals in her house to 
supply her with fire : her second son, that sweet 
little fellow, lies ill of a quinsey in the same bed 
with his mother ; for there is no other bed in the 
house. Poor little Tommy ! I believe, Nancy, you 
will never see your favourite any more ; for he is 
really very ill. The rest of the children are in 
pretty good health : but Molly, I am afraid, will do 
herself an injury : she is but thirteen years old, Mr. 
Nightingale, and yet, in my life, I never saw a 
better nurse : she tends both her mother and her 
brother; and, what is wonderful in a creature so 
young, she shows all the cheerfulness in the world 
to her mother; and yet I saw her — I saw the poor 
child, Mr. Nightingale, turn about, and privately 
wipe the tears from her eyes." Here Mrs. Miller 
was prevented, by her own tears, from going on, 
and there was not, I believe, a person present 
who did not accompany her in them ; at length she ' 
a little recovered herself, and proceeded thus : "In 
all this distress the mother supports her spirits in a 
surprising manner. The danger of her son sit* hea- 
viest upon her, and yet she endeavours as much a< 
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possible to conceal even this concern, on her hus- 
band's account. Her grief, however, sometimes gets 
the better of all her endeavours ; for she was always 
extravagantly fond of this hoy, and a most sensible, 
sweet-tempered creature it is. I protest I was never 
more affected in my life than when I heard the little 
wrretch, who is hardly yet seven years old, while his 
mother was wetting him with her tears, beg her 
to be comforted. 4 Indeed, mamma,' cried the 
child, * I shan't die ; God Almighty, I'm sure, won't 
take Tommy away ; let heaven be ever so fine a 
place, I had rather stay here and starve with you 
and my papa than go to it.' Pardon me, gen- 
tlemen, I can't help it" (says she, wiping her 
eyes), •* such sensibility and affection in a child — 
And yet, perhaps, he is'least the object of pity ; for 
a day or two will, most probably, place him beyond 
the reach of all human evils. The father is, indeed, 
most worthy of compassion. Poor man, his coun- 
tenance is the very picture of horror, and he looks 
like one rather dead than alive. Oh heavens! what 
a scene did I behold at my first coming into the 
room ! The good creature was lying behind tho 
bolster, supporting at once both his child and his 
wife. He had nothing on but a thin waistcoat; for 
his coat was spread over the bed, to supply the want 
of blankets. — When he rose up at my entrance, I 
scarce knew him. As comely a man, Mr. Jones, 
within this fortnight, as you ever beheld ; Mr. 
Nightingale hath seen him. His eyes sunk, his 
face pale, with a long beard. His body shivering 
with cold, and worn with hunger too ; for my cousin 
says she can hardly prevail upon him to eat. — He 
told me himself in a whisper— he told me — I can't 
repeat it — he said he could not bear tomcat the bread 
his children wanted. And yet, can you believe it, 
gentlemen 1 in all this misery his wife has as good 
caudle as if she lay in the midst of the greatest 
affluence ; I tasted it, and I scarce ever tasted better. 
— The means of procuring her this, he said, he 
believed was sent him by an angel from heaven. I 
know not what he meant; for I had not spirits 
enough to ask a single question. 

•* This was a love-match, as they call it, on both 
■ides ; that is, a match between two beggars. I 
must, indeed, say, I never saw a fonder couple ; but 
what is their fondness good for, but to torment each 
other V " Indeed, mamma," cries Nancy, " I have 
always looked on my cousin Anderson" (for that 
waB her name) *' as one of the happiest of women." 
"Iam sure," says Mrs. Miller, " the case at present 
is much otherwise ; for any one might have discerned 
that the tender consideration of each other's suffer- 
ings makes the most intolerable part of their cala- 
mity, both to the husband and wife. Compared to 
which, hunger and cold, as they affect their own 
persons only, are scarce evils. Nay, the very chil- 
dren, the youngest, which is not two jears old, ex- 
cepted, feel in the same manner ; for they arc a most 
loving family, and, if they had but a bare competency, 
would be the happiest people in the world." " I 
never saw the least sign of misery at her house," 
replied Nancy ; " I am sure my heart bleeds for 
what you now tell me." — " O child," answered the 
mother, M she hath always endeavoured to make the 
best of everything. They have always been in great 
distress ; but, indeed, this absolute ruin hath been 
brought npon them by others. The poor man was 
bail for the villain his brother ; and about a week 
ago, the very day before her lying-in, their goods 
were all carried away, and sold by an execution. He 
sent a letter to me of it by one of the bailiffs, which 
the villain never delivered. — What must he think of 
niytuffering a week to pass before he heard of met" 



It was not with dry eyes that Jones hea.il ibis 
narrative ; when it waB ended he took Mrs. Miller 
apart with him into another room, and, delivering 
her his purse, in which was the sum of 50/., desired 
her to send as much of it as she thought proper to 
these poor people. The look which Mrs. Miller 
gave Jones, on this occasion, is not easy to be de- 
scribed. She burst into a kind of agony of transport, 
and cried out — "Good heavens! is there such a 
man in the world!" — But, recollecting herself, she 
•aid, " Indeed I know one such ; but can there be 
another!" " I hope, madam," cries Jones, "there 
are many who have common humanity ; for to 
relieve such distresws in our fellow-creatures, can 
hardly be called more." Mrs. Miller then took ten 
guineas, which were the utmost he could prevail 
with her to accept, and said, " She would find some 
means of conveying them early the next morning ;" 
adding, " that she had herself done some little matter 
for the poor people, and had not left them in quite 
so much misery at she found them." 

They then returned to the parlour, where Night- 
ingale expressed much concern at the dreadful situa- 
tion of these wretches, whom indeed he knew ; for 
he had seen them more than once at Mm. Miller's. 
He inveighed against the folly of making oneself 
liable for the debts of others; vented many bitter 
execrations against the brother ; and concluded with 
wishing something could be done for the unfortu- 
nate family. " Suppose, madam," said he, " you 
should recommend them to Mr. Allworthy! Or what 
think you of a collection! I will give them a guinea 
with all my heart." 

Mrs. Miller made no answer; and Nancy, to 
whom her mother had whispered the generosity ol 
Jones, turned pale upon the occasion ; though, if 
either of them was angry with Nightingale, it was 
surely without reason. For the liberality of Jones, 
if he had known it, was not an example which he 
had any obligation to follow ; and there are thou- 
sands who would not have contributed a single half- 
penny, as indeed he did not in effect, for he made 
no tender of anything ; and therefore, as the others 
thought proper to make no demand, he kept his 
money in his pocket. 

I have, in truth, observed, and shall never have a 
better opportunity than at present to communicate 
my observation, that the world are in general divided 
into two opinions concerning charity, which are the 
very reverse of each other. One party seems to 
hoW, that all acts of this kind are to be esteemed 
as voluntary gifts, and, however little you give (if 
indeed no more than your good wishes), you acquire 
a great degree of merit in so doing. Others, on 
the contrary, appear to be as firmly persuaded, that 
beneficence is a positive duty, and that whenever 
the rich fall greatly short of their ability in relieving 
the distresses of the poor, their pitiful largesse** 
are so far from being meritorious, that they have 
only performed their duty by halves, and are in some 
sense more contemptible than those who have en- 
tirely neglected it. 

To reconcile these different opinions is not in my 
power. I shall only add, that the givers are generally 
of the former sentiment, and the receivers are almost 
universally inclined to the latter. 

CHAPTER IX. 

Which treat* of rustlers of n very different kind horn those ib 
the preceding chapter 

In the evening Jones met his lady again, and a lortg 
conversation again ensued between them : but as ii 
| consisted only of the same ordinary occurrencesi ux 
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before, we shall avoid mentioning particulars, which 
we despair of rendering agreeable to the reader ; 
unless he is one whose devotion to the fair sex, like 
that of the papists to their saints, wants to he raised 
hy the help of pictures. But I am so far from de- 
siriug to exhibit such pictures to the public, that I 
Mould wish to draw a curtain over those that hare 
been lately set forth in certain French novels ; very 
bungling copies of which have been presented us 
here under the name of translations. 

Jones grew still more and more impatient to see 
Sophia ; and finding, after repeated interviews with 
ludy Bellaston, no likelihood of obtaining this by 
her means (for, on the contrary, the lady began to 
treat even the mention of the name of Sophia with 
resentment), he resolved to try some other method. 
He made no doubt but that lady Bellaston knew 
where his angel was, so he thought it most likely 
that some of her servants should be acquainted with 
the same secret. Partridge therefore was employed 
to get acquainted with those servants, in order to fish 
this secret out of them. 

Few situations can be imagined more uneasy than 
that to which his poor master was at present re- 
duced ; for besides the difficulties he met with in 
discovering Sophia, besides the fears he had of 
having disobliged her, and the assurance he had re- 
ceived from lady Bellaston of the resolution which 
Sophia had taken against him, and of her having 
purposely concealed herself from him, which he had 
sufficient reason to believe might be true ; he had 
still a difficulty to combat, which it was not in the 
power of his mistress to remove, however kind her 
inclination might have been. This was the exposing 
of her to be disinherited of all her father's estate, 
the almost inevitable consequence of their coming 
together without a consent, which he had no hopes 
of ever obtaining. 

Add to all these the many obligations which lady 
Bellaston, whose violent fondness we can no longer 
conceal, had heaped upon him ; so that by her means 
he was now become one of the best-dressed men 
about town ; and was not only relieved from those 
ridiculous distresses we have before mentioned, but 
was actually raised to a state of affluence beyond 
what he had ever known. 

Now, though there are many gentlemen who very 
well reconcile it to their consciences to possess them- 
selves of the whole fortune of a woman, without 
making her any kind of return ; yet to a mir.d, the 
proprietor of which doth not deserre to hi hanged, 
nothing is, I believe, more irksome than to support 
love with gratitude only ; especially where inclina- 
tion pulls the heart a contrary way. Such was the 
unhappy case of Jones ; for though the virtuous love 
he bore to Sophia, and which left very little affection 
for any other woman, had been entirely out of the 
question, he could never have been able to have made 
any adequate return to the generous passion of this 
lady, who had indeed been once an object of desire, 
but was now entered at least into the autumn of life, 
though she wore all the gaiety of youth, both in her 
dress and manner ; nay, she contrived still to main- 
tain the roses in her cheeks ; hut these, like flowers 
forced out of season by art, had none of that lively 
blooming freshness with which Nature, at the proper 
time, bedecks her own productions. She had, be- 
sides, a certain imperfection, which renders some 
flowers, though very beautiful to the eye, very im- 
proper to be placed in a wilderness of sweets, and 
what above all others is most disagreeable to the 
breath of love. 

Though Jones saw all these discouragements on 
ihe <me side, he felt his obligations full as strongly 



on the other; nor did he less plainly dis eru the 
ardent passion whence those obligations proceeded, 
the extreme violence of which if he failed to equal, 
he well knew the lady would think him ungrateful ; 
and, what is worse, he would have thought himself 
so. He knew the tacit consideration upon which 
all her favours were conferred ; and as his necessity 
obliged him to accept them, so his honour, he con- 
cluded, forced him to pay the price. This therefore 
he resolved to do, whatever misery it cost him, and 
to devote himself to her, from that great principle of 
justice, by which the laws of some countries oblige 
a debtor, who is no otherwise capable of discharging 
his debt, to become the slave of his creditor. 

While he was meditating on these matters, he 
received the following note from the lady :— 

"A very foolish, but a very perverse accident hath 
happened since our last meeting, which makes it 
improper 1 should sec you any more at the usual 
place. I will, if possible, contrive some other place 
by to-morrow. In the mean time, adieu." 
i This disappointment, perhaps, the reader may 
j conclude was not very great ; but if it was, he was 
i quickly relieved; for in less than an hour afterwards 
another note was brought him from the same hand, 
which contained as follows : — 

" I have altered my mind since I wrote; a change, 
which if you are no stranger to the tendcrest of all 
passions, you will not wonder at. I am now re- 
solved to see you this evening at my own house, 
whatever may be the consequence. Come to me 
exactly at seven ; I dine abroad, but will bo at home 
by that time. A day, I find, to those that sincerely 
love, seems longer than I imagined. 

41 If you should accidentally be a few moments 
before me, bid them shew you into the drawing- 
room." 

To confess the truth, Jones was less pleased with 
this last epistle than he had been with the former, 
I as he was prevented by it from complying with the 
earnest entreaties of Mr. Nightingale, with whom 
he had now contracted much intimacy and friend- 
ship. These entreaties were to go with that young 
I gentleman and his company to a new play, which 
| was to be acted that evening, and which a very large 
party had agreed to damn, from some dislike they 
had taken to the author, who was a friend to one of 
Mr. Nightingale's acquaintance. And this sort of 
fun, our hero, we are ashamed to confess, would 
willingly have preferred to the above kind appoint- 
ment ; but his honour got the better of his inclina- 
tion. 

Before we attend him to this intended interview 
with the lady, we think proper to account for both 
the preceding notes, as the reader may possibly be 
not a little surprised at the imprudence of lady 
Bellaston, in bringing her lover to the very house 
where her rival was lodged. 

First, then, the mistress of the house where these 
lovers had hitherto met, and who had been for some 
years a pensioner to that lady, was now become a 
methodist, and had that very morning waited upon 
her ladyship, and after rebuking her very severely 
for her past life, had positively declared, that she 
would, on no account, be instrumental in carryiug 
on any of her affairs for the future. 

The hurry of spirits into which this accident threw 
the lady made her despair of possibly finding any 
other convenience to meet Jones that evening; but 
as she began a little to recover from her uneasiness 
at the disappointment, she set her thoughts to work, 
when luckily it came into her head to propose to 
Sophia to go to the play, which was immediately 
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Consented to, and a proper lady provided for her 
companion. Mrs. Honour waa likewise despatched 
with Mrs. Etoff on the same errand of pleasure ; 
and thus her own house was left free for the safe 
reception of Mr. Jones, with whom she promised 
herself two or three hours of uninterrupted conversa- 
tion, after her return from the place where she dined, 
which was at a friend's house in a pretty distant part 
of the town, near her old place of assignation, where 
she had engaged herself before she was well apprised 
of the revolution that had happened in the mind and 
morals of her late confidante. 




A chapter which, though short, nay draw tram from sons 
eyes. 

Mn. Jones was just dressed to wait on lady Bel- 
laston, when Mrs. Miller rapped at his door ; and, 
being admitted, very earnestly desired his company 
below stairs, to drink tea in the parlour. 

Upon his entrance into the room, she presently 
introduced a person to him, saying, " This, sir, is 
my cousin, who hath been so greatly beholden to 
your goodness, for which he begs to return you his 
nncerest thanks." 

The man had scarce entered upon that speech 
which Mrs. Miller had so kindly prefaced, when 
both Jones and he, looking stedfastly at each other, 
showed at once the utmost tokens of surprise. The 
voice of the latter began instantly to falter ; and, 
instead of finishing his speech, he sunk down into 
a chair, crying, " It is so, I am convinced it is so !" 

" Bless me ! what 's the meaning of thisV cries 
Mrs. Miller; *• you are not ill, I hope, cousin t Some 
water, a dram this instant." 

" Be not frighted, madam," cries Jones, " I 
have almost as much need of a dram as your cousin. 
We arc equally surprised at this unexpected meet- 
ing. Your cousin is an acquaintance of mine, Mrs. 
Miller." 

" An acquaintance '." cries the man. Oh, 

heaven ! " 

" Ay, an acquaintance,'' repeated Jones, '* and an 
honoured acquaintance too. When I do not love 
and honour the man who dares venture everything 
to preserve his wife and children from instant de- 
struction, may I have a friend capable of disowning 
inc in adversity !" 

** O, you are an excellent young man," cries Mrs. 
Miller : — ** Yes, indeed, poor creature ! he hath ven- 
tured everything. — If he had not had one of tht 
best of constitutions, it must have killed him." 

M Cousin," cries the man, who had now pretty 
well recovered himself, *' this is the amrel hom 
heuven whom I meant. This is he to whom, be- 
fore I saw you, I owed the preservation of my 
Peggy. He it was to whose generosity every com- 
fort, every support which I have procured for her, 
was owing. He is, indeed, the worthiest, bravest, 
noblest, of all human beings. O cousin, I have ob- 
ligations to this gentleman of such a nature !" 

" Mention nothing of obligations," cries Jones, I 
eagerly ; " not a won!, I insist upon it, not a word" 
(meaning, I suppose, that he would not have him 
betray the affair of the robbery to any person). " If, 
by the trifle you have received from me, I have pre- 
served a whole family, sure pleasure was never 
bought so cheap." 

" O, sir ! " cries the man, *• I wish you could this 
instant see my house. If any person had ever a 
right to the pleasure you mention, I am convinced 
it is yourself. My cousin tells me she acquainted 
><»u with the distress in which she found us. That, 



sir, is all greatly removed, and chiefly by your good 

ness. My children have now a bed to lie on,- — - 

and they have they have eternal blessing* 

reward you for it ! they have bread to eat. M y 

little boy is recovered ; my wife is out of danger, 
and I am happy. All, all owing to you, sir, and to 
my cousin here, one of the best of women. Indeed, 
sir, I must see you at my house.— Indeed my wife 
must see you, and thank you. — My children too 

must express their gratitude. Indeed, sir, they 

are not without a sense of their obligation ; but what 
is my feeling when I reflect to whom I owe, that 
they are now capable of expressing their gratitude. 

0, sir, the little hearts which you have 

warmed had now been cold as ice without your as- 
sistance." 

Here Jones attempted to prevent the poor man 
from proceeding ; but indeed the overflowing of his 
own heart would of itself have stopped his words. 
And now Mrs. Miller likewise began to pour forth 
thanksgivings, as well in her own name, as in that of 
her cousin, and concluded with saying " She doubted 
not but such goodness would meet a glorious re- 
ward." 

Jones answered, " He had been sufficiently re- 
warded already. Your cousin's account, madam," 
said he, " hath given me a sensation more pleasing 
than I have ever known. He must be a wretch who 
is unmoved at hearing such a story ; how transport- 
ing then must be the thought of having happily 
acted a part in this scene ! If there are men whe 
cannot feel the delight of giving happiness to others 
I sincerely pity them, as they are incapable of tast- 
ing wbat is, in my opinion, a greater honour, a 
higher interest, and a sweeter pleasure, than the 
ambitious, the avaricious, or the voluptuous man 
can ever obtain." 

The hour of appointment being now come, Jones 
was forced to take a hasty leave, but not before he 
had heartily shaken his friend by the hand, and 
desired to see him again as soon as possible ; pro- 
mising, that he would himself take the first oppor- 
tunity of visiting him at his own house. He then 
stepped into his chair, and proceeded to lady Bel- 
laston's, greatly exulting in the happiness which 
he had procured to this poor family ; nor could he 
forbear reflecting, without horror, on the dreadful 
consequences which must have attended them, had 
he listened rather to the voice of strict justice than 
to that of mercy, when he was attacked on the high 
road. 

Mrs. Miller sung forth the praises of Jones during 
the whole evening, in which Mr. Anderson, while 
he stayed, so passionately accompanied her, that 
he was often on the very point of mentioning the 
circumstance of the robbery. However, he luckily 
recollected himself, and avoided an indiscretion 
which would have been so much the greater, as he 
knew Mrs. Miller to be extremely strict and nice 
in her principles. He was likewise well apprised 
of the loquacity of this lady ; and yet such was his 
gratitude, that it had almost got the better both of 
discretion and shame, and made him publish that 
which would have defamed his own character, rather 
than omit any circumstances which might do the 
fullest honour to his benefactoi . 



CHAPTER XI. 

Id which the raoder will bo turprta«l. 

Mr. Jones was rather earlier than the time ap- 
pointed, and earlier than the lady; whose ai.ivil 
was hindered, not only by the distance of the pUt-e 
where she dined, but by some other cross accidents. 
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very vexatious to one in her situation of mind. He 
was accordingly shown into the drawing-room, 
where he had not been many minutes before the 

door opened, and in came no other than Sophia 

herself, who had left the play before the end of the 
first act ; for this, as we have already said, being a 
new play, at which two large parties met, the one to 
damn, and the other to applaud, a violent uproar 
and an engagement between the two parties, had so 
terrified our heroine, that she was glad to put her- 
self under the protection of a young gentleman who 
aafcly conveyed her to her chair. 

As lady Bellaston had acquainted her that she 
should not be at home till late, Sophia, expecting to 
find no one in the room, came hastily in, and went 
directly to the glass which almost fronted her, with- 
out once looking towards the upper end of the room, 
where the statue of Jones now stood motionless.— 
In this glass it was, after contemplating her own 
lovely face, that she first discovered the said statue ; 
when, instantly turning about, she perceived the 
reality of the vision : upon which she gave a violent 
■cream, and scarce preserved herself from fainting, 
till Jones was able to move to her, and support her 
in his arms. 

To paint the looks or thoughts of either of these 
lovers, is beyond my power. As their sensations, 
from their mutual silence, may be judged to have 
been too big for their own utterance, it cannot be 
supposed that I should be able to express them : 
and the misfortune is, that few of my readers have 
been enough in love to feel by their own hearts what 
passed at this time in theirs. 

After a short pause, Jones, with faltering accents, 
said — " I sec, madam, you are surprised." — " Sur- 
prised !" answered she ; " Oh heavens ! Indeed, I 
am surprised. I almost doubt whether you are the 
person you seem." — " Indeed," cries he, " my 
Sophia, pardon me, madam, for this once calling 
you so, I am that very wretched Jones, whom for- 
tune, after so many disappointments, hath, at last, 
kindly conducted to you. Oh ! my Sophia, did you 
know the thousand torments I have suffered in this 
long, fruitless pursuit."— " Pursuit of whom !" said 
Sophia, a little recollecting herself, and assuming a 
reserved air. — " Can you be so cruel to ask that 
question!" cries Jones; "Need I say, of you!" 
"Of me!" answered Sophia: "Hath Mr. Jones, 
then, any such important business with me!" — " To 
some, madam," cries Jones, " this might seem an 
important business" (giving her the pocket-book). 
" I hope, madam, you will find it of the same value 
as when it was lost." Sophia took the pocket-book, 
and was going to speak, when he interrupted her 
thus : — " Let us not, I beseech you, lose one of these 
precious moments which fortune hath so kindly sent 
us. O, my Sophia ! I have business of a much 
superior kind. Thus, on my knees, let me ask your 
pardon." — *' My pardon !" cries she : " Sure, sir, 
after what is past, you cannot expert, after what I 
have heard."—" I scarce know what I say," an- 
swered Jones. " By heavens ! I scarce wish you 
should pardon me. O my Sophia ! henceforth 
never cast away a thought on such a wretch as I am. 
If any remembrance of me should ever intrude to 
give a moment's uneasiness to that tender bosom, 
think of my unworthiness ; and let the remembrance 
of what passed at Upton blot me for ever from your 
mind." 

Sophia stood trembling all this while. Her face 
was whiter than snow, and her heart was throbbing 
through her stays. But, at the mention of Upton, 
a blush arose in her cheeks, and her eyes, which 
before the had scarce lifted up, were turned upon 



Jones with a glance of disdain. He understood this 
silent reproach, and replied to it thus : " O my 
Sophia ! my only love ! you cannot hate or despise 
me more for what happened there than I do myself : 
but yet do me the justice to think that my heart waa 
never "unfaithful to you. That had no share in the 
folly I was guilty of; it was even then unalterably 
yours. Though I despaired of possessing you, nay, 
almost of ever seeing you more, I doted still on 
your charming idea, and could seriously love no 
other woman. But if my heart had not been en- 
gaged, she, into whose company I accidentally fell 
at that cursed place, was not an object of serious 
love. Believe me, my angel, I have never seen ner 
from that day to this ; and never intend or desire to 
see her again." Sophia, in her heart, was very glad 
to hear this ; but forcing into her face an air of more 
coldness than she had yet assumed, " Why," said 
she, " Mr. Jones, do you take the trouble to make a 
defence where you are not accused t If I thought 
it worth while to accuse you, I have a charge of 
unpardonable nature indeed." — " What is it, for 
heaven's sake!" answered Jones, trembling and 
pale, expecting to hear of his amour with lady Bel- 
laston. "Oh," said she, " how is it possible! can 
everything noble and everything base be lodged 
together in the same bosom !" Lady Bellaston, and 
the ignominious circumstance of having been kept, 
rose again in his mind, and stopped his mouth from 
any reply. "Could I have expected," proceeded 
Sophia, "such treatment from you! Nay, from 
any gentleman, from any man of honour ! To have 
my name traduced in public ; in inns, among the 
meanest vulgar ! to have any little favours that my 
unguarded heart may have too lightly betrayed me 
to grant, boasted of there ! nay, even to hear that 
you had been forced to fly from my love !" 

Nothing could equal Jones's surprise at these 
words of Sophia ; but yet, not being guilty, he was 
much less embarrassed how to defend himself than 
if she had touched that tender string at which his 
conscience had been alarmed. By some examina- 
tion he presently found, that her supposing him 
guilty of so shocking an outrage against his love, 
and her reputation, was entirely owing to Partridge's 
talk at the inns before landlords and servants ; for 
Sophia confessed to him it was from them that she 
received her intelligence. He had no very great 
difficulty to make her believe that he was entirely 
innocent of an offence so foreign to his character : 
but she had a great deal to hinder him from going 
instantly home, and putting Partridge to death, 
which he more than once swore he would do. This 
point being cleared up, they soon found themselves 
so well pleased with each other, that Jones quite 
forgot he had begun the conversation with conjuring 
her to give up all thoughts of him ; and she was in a 
temper to have given ear to a petition of a very dif- 
ferent nature ; for before they were aware they had 
both gone so far, that he let fall some words that 
sounded like a proposal of marriage. To which she 
replied, " That, did not her duty to her father forbid 
her to follow her own inclinations, ruin with him 
would be more welcome to her than the most afflu- 
ent fortune with another man." At the mention 
of the word ruin he started, let drop her hand, 
which he held for some time, and striking his breast 
with his own, cried out, " Oh, Sophia ! can I then 
ruin thee! No; by heavens, no! I never will act 
so base a part. Dearest Sophia, whatever it cost* 
me, I will renounce you ; I will give you up ; I will 
tear all such hopes from my heart as are inconsistent 
with your real good. My love I will ever retain, 
but it shall be in silence : it shall be at a distance 
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from you ; it shall be in some foreign land ; from 
whence no voice, no sigh of my despair, shall ever 
reach and disturb your ears. And when I am dead " — 
He would have gone on, but was stopped by a flood of 
tears which Sophia let fall in his bosom, upon which 
she leaned, without being able to speak one word. 
He kissed them off, which, for some moments, she 
allowed him to do without any resistance ; but then 
recollecting herself, gently withdrew out of his arms ; 
and, to turn the discourse from a subject too tender, 
and which she found she could not support, be- 
thought herself to ask him a question she never had 
time to put to him before, " How he came into that 
room!" He began to stammer, and would, in all 
probability, have raised her suspicions by the answer 
he was going to gi\e, when, at once, the door opened, 
and in came Lady Bellastou. 

Having advauced a few steps, and seeing Jones 
and Sophia together, she suddenly stopped ; when, 
after a pause of a few moments, recollecting herself 
with admirable presence of mind, she said, — though 
with sufficient indicatiots of surprise both in voice 
and countenance— " I thought, Miss Western, you 
had been at the playl" 

Though Sophia had no opportunity of learning 
of Jones by what means he had discovered her, yet, 
as she had not the least suspicion of the real truth, 
or that Jones and lady Bellastou were acquainted, 
so she was very little confounded ; and the less as 
the lady had, in all their conversations on the sub- 
ject, entirely taken her side against her father. With 
very little hesitation, therefore, she went through 
the whoie story of what had happened at the play- 
house, and the cause of her hasty return. 

The length of this narrative gave la< 1 y Bellaston 
nn opportunity of rallying her spirits, and of con- 
sidering in what manner to act. And as the bcha- 
viour of Sophia gave her hopes that Jones had not 
betrayed her, she put on an air of good humour, 
and said, I should not have broke in so abruptly 
upon you, Miss Western, if I had known you had 
company." 

Lady Bellaston fixed her »-\es on Sophia whilst 
she spoke these words. To which that poor young 
lady, having her face overspread with blushes and i 
confusion, answered, in a stammering voice, '« I am 
sure, madam, I shall always think the honour of 

your ladyship's company " " I hope, at least," 

cries lady Bellaston, " I interrupt no business." — 
" No, madam," answered Sophia, •* our business 
was at an end. Your ladyship may be pleased to 
remember I have often mentioned the loss of my 
pocket-book, which this gentleman, having very 
luckily found, was so kind to return it to me with 
the bill in it." 

Jones, ever since the arrival of lady Bellaston, 
had been ready to sink with fear. He sat kicking 
his heels, playing with his fingers, and looking 
more like a fool, if it be possible, than a young 
booby squire, when he is first introduced into a 
polite assembly. He began, however, now to re- 
cover himself; and taking a hint from the behaviour 
of lady Bellaston, who he saw did not intend to 
claim any acquaintance with him, he resolved as 
entirely to affect the stranger on his part. He Baid, 
" Ever since he had the pocket-book in his posses- 
sion, he had used great diligence in inquiring out 
the lady whose name was writ in it ; but never till 
that day could be so fortunate to discover her." 

Sophia had indeed mentioned the loss of her 
pocket-book to lady Bellaston ; but as Jones, for 
some reason or other, had never once hinted to her 
that it was in his possession, she believed not one 
ev'hble of what Sophia now said, and wonderfully 



admired the extreme quicknrss o* the yourir lady 
in inventing such an excuse. The reason of Sophia's 
leaving the playhouse met with no better credit ; 
and though she could not account for the meeting 
between these two lovers, she was firmly persuaded 
it was not accidental. 

With an affected smile, therefore, she said, " In- 
deed, Miss Western, you have had very good luck 
in recovering your money. Not only as it fell 
into the hands of a gentleman of honour, but aa 
he happened to discover to whom it belonged. I 
think you would not consent to have it advertised. 
— It was great good fortune, sir, that you founi out 
to whom the note belonged." 

•• O madam," cries Jones, " it was enclosed in a 
pocket-book, in which the young lady's name waa 
written." 

" That was very fortunate, indeed," cries the 
lady : — And it was no less so, that you heard Mis* 
Western was at my house ; for she is very little 
known." 

Jones had at length perfectly recovered his 
spirits; and as ho conceived he had now an oppor- 
tunity of satisfying Sophia as to the questiou she 
had asked him just before lady Bellaston came in, 
he proceeded thus : " Why, madam," answered he, 
" it was by the luckiest chance imaginable I made this 
discovery. I was mentioning what I had found, 
and the name of the owner, the other night to a lady 
at the masquerade, who told me she believed she 
knew where I might see Miss Western ; and if I 
would come to her house the next morning she 
would inform me. I went according to her ap- 
pointment, but she was not at home ; nor could I 
ever meet with her till this morning, when she di- 
rected me to your ladyship's house. I came accord- 
ingly, and did myself the honour to ask for your 
ladyship ; and upon my saying that I had very par- 
ticular business, a servant showed me into this 
room ; where I had not been long before the young 
lady returned from the play." 

Upon his mentioning the masquerade, he looked 
Ycry slily at lady Bellaston, without any fear of 
being remarked by Sophia ; for she was visibly too 
much confounded to make any observations. This 
hint a little alarmed the lady, and she was silent ; 
when Jones, who saw the agitations of Sophia's 
mind, resolved to take the only method of relieving 
her, which was by retiring ; but, before he did this, 
he said, •* I believe, madam, it is customary to give 
some reward on these occasions ; — I must insist on 
a very high one for my honesty ; — it is, madam, no 
less than the honour of being permitted to pay 
another visit here." 

Sir," replied the lady, " I make no doubt that 
you are a gentleman, and my doors are never shut 
to people of fashion." 

Jones then, after proper ceremonials, departed, 
highly to his own satisfaction, and no less to that 
of Sophia ; who was terribly alarmed lest lady Bel- 
laston should discover what she knew already but 
too well. 

Upon the stairs Jones met his old acquaintance, 
Mrs. Honour, who, notwithstanding all she hud 
said against him, was now so well bred to behave 
with great civility. This meeting proved indeed a 
lucky circumstance, as he communicated to her trie 
house where he lodged, with which Sophia was tin- 
acquainted. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Id which the thirteenth book is concluded. 

TttK elegant lord Shaftesbury somewhere object* to 
telling too much truth : by which it may be fairly 
inferred, that, in some caws, to lie is not only ex- 
cusable but commendable. 

And surely there are no persons who may so pro- 
perly challenge a right to this commendable devia- 
tion from truth, as young women in tbe affair of 
love ; for which they may plead precept, education, 
and above all, the sanction, nay, I may say the ne- 
cessity of custom, by which they are restrained, not 
from submitting to the honest impulses of nature 
(for that would be a foolish prohibition) but from 
owning them. 

We arc not, therefore, ashamed to say, that our 
heroine now pursued the dictates of the above- 
mentioned right honourable philosopher. As she 
was perfectly satisfied then, that lady Bellaston was 
ignorant of the person of Jones, bo she determined 
to keep her in that ignorance, though at the ex- 
pense of a little fibbing. 

Jones had not been long gone, before lady Bel- 
laston cried, «• Upon my word, a good pretty "young 
fellow; I wonder who 'he is; for I don't remember 
ever to have seen his face before." 

" Nor I neither, madam," cries Sophia. •• I must 
say he behaved very handsomely in relation to my 
note." 

" Yes ; and he is a very handsome fellow," said 
the lady: "don't you think sol" 

" I did not take much notice of him," answered 
Sophia, •' but I thought he seemed rather awkward, 
and ungenteel than otherwise." 

" You arc extremely right," cries lady Bellaston : 
** you may see, by his manner, that he hath not kept 
good company. Nay, notwithstanding his returning 
your note, and refusing the reward, I almost question 
whether he is a gentleman. 1 have always ob- 
served there is a something in persons well born, 

which others can never acquire. 1 think I will 

give orders not to be at home to him." 

"Nay, sure, madam," answered Sophia, "one 
can't suspect after what he hath done ; — besides, if 
your ladyship observed him, there was an elegance 
in his discourse, a delicacy, a prettiness of expres- 
sion that, that " 

*' I confess," said lady Bellaston, " the fellow hath 

words And indeed, Sophia, you must forgive me, 

indeed you must." 

" I forgive your ladyship! ** said Sophia. 

" Yes, indeed you must," answered she, laughing ; 
•• for I had a horrible suspicion when I first came into 
the room 1 vow you must forgive it ; but I sus- 
pected it was Mr. Jones himself." 

" Did your ladyship indeed ! " cries Sophia, blush- 
ing, and affecting a laugh. 

" Yes, I vow I did," answered she. '* I can't 
imagine what put tt into my head : for, give the fellow 
his due, he was genteelly dressed ; which, I think, 
dear Sophy, is not commonly the case with your 
friend." 

" This raillery," cries Sophia, •* is a little cruel, 
lady Bellaston, after my promise to your ladyship." 

••Not at all, child," said the lady ; •• It would 

have b?en cruel before ; but after you promised me 
never to marry without your father's consent, in 
which you know is implied your giving up Jones, 
sure you can bear a little raillery on a passion which 
was pardonable enough in a young girl in the coun- 
try, and of which you tell me you have so entirely 
got the better. What must I think, my dear Sophy, | 
if you cannot bear a little ridicule e\en on his drew ' ; 



I shall be^in to fear you are very far gone indeed ; 
and almost question whether you have dealt inge- 
nuously with me." 

" Indeed, madam," cries Sophia, " your ladyship 
mistakes me, if you imagine I had any concern on 
his account." 

"On his account!" answered the lady: "You 
must have mistaken me ; I went no farther than his 

dress ; for I would not injure your taste by any 

other comparison — I don't imagine, my dear Sophy, 
if your Mr. Jones had been such a fellow as this—" 

" I thought," says Sophia, " your ladyship had 
allowed him to be handsome" - 

" Whom, pray!" cried the lady, hastily. 

" Mr. Jones," answeted Sophia ; — and imme- 
diately recollecting herself, «« Mr. Jones! no, no; 

I ask your pardon ; — I mean the gentleman who was 
just now here." 

"O Sophy! Sophy!" cries the lady; "this Mr. 
Jones, I am afraid, still runs in your head." 

" Then, upon my honour, madam," said Sophia, 
" Mr. Jones is as entirely indifferent to me, as the 
gentleman who just now left us." 

•' Upon my honour," said lady Bellaston, " 1 be- 
lieve it. Forgive me, therefore, a little innocent 
raillery ; but I promise you I will never mention his 
name any more." 

And now the two ladies separated, infinitely more 
to the delight of Sophia than of lady Bellaston, who 
would willingly have tormented her rival a little 
longer, had not business of more importance called 
her away. As for Sophia, her mind was not per- 
fectly easy under this first practice of deceit: upon 
which, when she retired to her chamber, she re- 
flected with the highest uneasiness and conscious 
shame. Nor could the peculiar hardship of her situ- 
ation, and the necessity of the case at all reconcile 
her minil to her conduct ; for the frame of her mind 
was too delicate to bear the thought of having been 
guilty of a falsehood, however qualified by cir- 
cumstances Nor did this thought once suffer her 
to close her eyes during the whole succeeding night. 

BOOK XIV, 

CONTAINING TWO DAYS. 

CHAPTER T. 

An essay to prove that »n author will write the better for hsv- 
tng nome knowledge of the subject on which he writes. 

As several gentlemen in these times, by the won- 
derful force of genius only, without the least assist- 
ance of learning, perhaps, without being well able 
to read, have made a considerable figure in the 
republic of letters ; the modern critics, I am told, 
have lately begun to assert, that all kind of learning 
is entirely useless to a writer ; and, indeed, no other 
than a kind of fetters on the natural sprightlinesa 
and activity of the imagination, which is thus weighed 
down, and prevented from soaring to those high 
flights which otherwise it would be able to reach. 

This doctrine, I am afraid, is, at present, carried 
much too far: for why should writing differ so much 
from all other arts 1 The nimblcncss of a dancing- 
master is not at all prejudiced by being taught to 
move ; nor doth any mechanic, I believe, exercise 
his tools the worse by having learnt to use them. 
For my own part, I cannot conceive that Homer or 
Virgil would have writ with more fire, if instead of 
being masters of all the learning of their times, they 
had been as ignoi^nt as most of the authors of the 
present age. Nor do I believe that all the imagina- 
tion, fire, and judgment of Pitt, could have produced 
those orations that have made the senate of England, 
in these our times, a rhal in eloquence to (J recce 
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and Rome, if he had not been so well read in the 
writings of Demosthenes and Cicero, as to have 
transferred their whole spirit into his speeches, and, 
with their spirit, their knowledge too. 

I would not here be understood to insist on the 
same fund of learning in any of my brethren, as 
Cicero persuades us is necessary to the composition 
of an orator. On the contrary, very little reading is, 
I conceive, necessary to the poet, less to the critic, 
and the least of all to the politician. For the first, 
perhaps, Byshc's Art of Poetry, and a few of our 
modern poets, may suffice ; for the second, a mode- 
rate heap of plays ; and, for the last, an indifferent 
collection of political j ournals. 

No say the truth, 1 require no more than that a 
man should have some little knowledge of the sub- 
ject on which he treats, according to the old maxim 
of law, Quam 

With this alone a writer may sometimes do tolerably 
well ; and, indeed, without this, all the other learn- 
ing in the world will stand him in little stead. 

For instance, let us suppose that Homer and 
Virgil, Aristotle and Cicero, Thucydides and Livy, 
could have met all together, and have clubbed their 
several talents to have composed a treatise on the 
art of dancing : I believe it will be readily agreed 
they could not have equalled the excellent treatise 
which Mr. Essex hath given us on that subject, en- 
titled. The Rudiments of Genteel Education. And, 
indeed, should the excellent Mr. Broughton be pre- 
vailed on to set fist to paper, and to complete the 
above-said rudiments, by delivering down the true 
principles of athletics, I question whether the world 
will have any cause to lament, that none of the 
great writers, either ancient or modern, have ever 
treated about that noble and useful art. 

To avoid a multiplicity of examples in so plain a 
case, and to come at once to my point, I am apt to 
conceive, that one reason why many English writers 
have totally failed in describing the manners of upper 
life, may possibly be, that in reality they know no- 
thing of it. 

This is a knowledge unhappily not in the power 
of many authors to arrive at. Books will give us a 
very imperfect idea of it ; nor will the stage a much 
better : the tine gentleman formed upon reading the 
former will almost always turn out a pedant, and he 
who forms himself upon the latter, a coxcomb. 

Nor are the characters drawn from these models 
better supported. Vanbrugh and Congreve copied 
nature ; but they who copy them draw as unlike the 
present age as Hogarth would do if he was to paint 
a rout or a drum in the dresses of Titian and of 
Vandyke. In short, imitation here will not do :he 
business. The picture must be after Nature bfrs*lf. 
A true knowledge of the world is gained only by 
conversation, and the manners of every rank must 
be seen in order to be known. 

Now it happens that this higher order of mortals 
is not to be seen, like all the rest of the human 
species, for nothing, in the streets, shops, and coffee- 
houses : nor are they shown, like the upper rank of 
animals, for so much a-piece. In short, this is a sight 
to which no persons are admitted without one or 
other of these qualifications, viz. either birth or for- 
tune, or, what is equivalent to both, the honourable 
profession of a gamester. And, very unluckily for 
the world, persons so qualified very seldom care to 
take upon themselves the bad trade of writing ; 
which is generally entered upon by the lower and 
poorer sort, as It is a trade which many think re- 
quires no kind of stock to set up with. 

Hence those strange monsters in lace and em- 
broidery, 'n silks and brocades, with vast wigs and 



hoops ; which, under the name of lords and I ad i ex, 
strut the stage, to the great delight of attorneys and 
their clerks in the pit, and of the citizens anl their 
apprentices in the galleries ; and which are no more 
to be found in real life than the centaur, the chi- 
mera, or any other creature of mere fiction. But to 
let my reader into a secret, this knowledge of upper 
life, though very necessary for preventing mistakes, 
is no very great resource to a writer whose province 
is comedy, or that kind of novels which, like this I 
am writing, is of the comic class. 

What Mr. Pope says of women is very applicable 
to most in this station, who are, indeed, so entirely 
made up of form and affectation, that they have no 
character at all, at least none which appears. I will 
venture to say the highest life is much the dullest, 
and affords very little humour or entertainment. 
The various callings in lower spheres produce the 
great variety of humorous characters ; whereas here, 
except among the few who are engaged in the pur- 
suit of ambition, and the fewer still who have a 
relish for pleasure, all is vanity and servile imitation. 
Dressing and cards, eating and drinking, bowing 
and curtsying, make up the business of their lives. 

Some there are, however, of this rank upon whom 
passion exercises its tyranny, and hurries them far 
beyond the bounds which decorum prescribes ; of 
these the ladies are as much distinguished by their 
noble intrepidity, and a certain superior contempt of 
reputation, from the frail ones of meaner degree, as 
a virtuous woman of quality is by the elegance and 
delicacy of her sentiments from the honest wife of a 
yeoman and shopkeeper. Lady Bellaston was of 
this intrepid character ;but let not my country reader* 
conclude from her, that this is the general conduct 
of women of fashion, or that we mean to represent 
them as such. They might as well suppose that 
every clergyman was represented by Thwackum, or 
every soldier by ensign Northcrton. 

There is not, indeed, a greater error than that 
which universally prevails among the vulgar, who, 
borrowing their opinion from some ignorant satirists, 
have affixed the character of lewdness to these times. 
On the contrary, I am convinced there never was 
less of love intrigue carried on among persons of 
condition than now. Our present women have been 
taught by their mothers to fix their thoughts only ou 
ambition and vanity, and to despise the pleasures of 
love as unworthy their regard ; and being afterwards, 
by the care of such mothers, married without having 
husbands, they seem pretty well confirmed in the 
justness of those sentiments ; whence they content 
themselves, for the dull remainder of life, with the 
pursuit of more innocent, but I am afraid more 
childish amusements, the bare mention of which would 
ill suit with the dignity of this history. In my 
humble opinion, the true characteristic of the present 
beau monde is rather folly than vice, and the tnly 
epithet which it deserves is that of frivolous. 



CHAPTER II. 

Containing letteri and other nutter* which attend amours. 

Jones had not been long at home before he re- 
ceived the following letter : — 

*• I was never more surprised than when I found 
you was gone. When you left the room I little 
imagined you intended to have left the house with- 
out seeing mc again. Your behaviour is all of a 
piece, and convinces mc how nj ach I ought to de- 
spise a heart which can doat upon an idiot ; though 
I know not whether I should not admire her cun- 
ning more than her simplicity: wonderful both! 
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For though the understood not a word of what 
passed between us, yet she had the skill, the assu- 
rance, the what shall I call it T to deny to my 

fare that she knows you, or ever saw you before. 

Was this a scheme laid between you, and have you 

been base enough to betray me 1 O how I despise 

her, you, and all the world, but chiefly myself ! for 

1 dare not write what I should afterwards run 

mad to read ; but remember, I can detest as violendy 
as I have loved." 

Jones had but little time given him to reflect on 
this letter, before a second was brought him from the 
same hand ; and this, likewise, we shall set down in 
the precise words. 

44 When you consider the hurry of spirits in which 
I must have writ, you cannot be surprised at any 
expressions in my former note. — Yet, perhaps, on 
reflection, they were rather too warm. At least I 
would, if possible, think all owing to the odious 
playhouse, and to the impertinence of a fool, which 

detained me beyond my appointment. How easy 

is it to think well of those we love ! Perhaps you 

desire I should think so. I have resolved to see you 
to-night ; so come to me immediately. 

44 P. S. — I have ordered to be at home to none but 
yourself. 

44 P. S. — Mr. Jones will imagine I shall assist him 
in his defence; for I believe he cannot desire to 
impose on me more than I desire to impose on 
myself. 

44 P. S —Come immediately." 

To men of intrigue I refer the determination, 
whether the angry or the tender letter gave the 
greatest uneasiness to Jones. Certain it is, he bad 
no violent inclination to pay any more visits that 
evening, unless to one single person. However, he 
thought his honour engaged, and had not this been 
motive sufficient, he would not have ventured to 
blow the temper of lady Bellaston into that flame of 
which he had reason to think it susceptible, and of 
which he feared the consequence might be a disco- 
very to Sophia, which he dreaded. After some dis- 
contented walks therefore about the room, he was 
preparing to depart, when the lady kindly prevented 
him, not by another letter, hut by her own presence. 
She entered the room very disordered in her dress, 
and very discomposed in her looks, and threw herself 
into a chair, where, having recovered her breath, she 
■aid, — " You see, sir, when women have gone one 
length too far, they will stop at none. If any person 
would have sworn this to me a week ago, I would 
not have believed it of myself." 44 I hope, madam," 
said Jones, " my charming lady Bellaston will be as 
difficult to believe anything against one who is so 
sensible of the many obligations she hath conferred 
upon him." 44 Indeed ! " says she, " sensible of 
obligations ! Did I expect to hear such cold language 
from Mr. Jones t" "Pardon me, my dear angel," 
said he, " if, after the letters I have received, the 
terrors of your anger, though I know not how I have 

deserved it" ''And have I then," says she with a 

■mile, •* so angry a countenance ! — Have I really 
brought a chiding face with met" — "If there be 
honour in man," said he, " I have done nothing to 
merit your anger.— You remember the appointment 
you sent me; I went in pursuance.'* — " I beseech 
you," cried she, " do not run through the odious 
recital. — Answer me but one question, and I shall 
be easy. — Have you not betrayed my honour to 
hert" — Jones fell upon his knees, and began to 
utter the most violent protestations, when Partridge 
came dancing and capering into the room, like one 
Jrunk with joy, crying out, " She's found! she's 



found ! — Here, sir, here, she's here, — Mrs. Honour 
is upon the stairs." " Stop her a moment," criei 
Jones, — •* Here, madam, step behind the bed, I 
have no other room nor closet, nor place on earth to 
hide you in ; sure never was so damned an accident." 
—" D — n'd indeed!" said the lady as she went 
to her place of concealment ; and presently after- 
wards in came Mrs. Honour. 44 Hey-day!" says 
she, "Mr. Jones, what's the matter! — That impu- 
dent rascal your servant would scarce let me come 
up stairs. I hope he hath not the same reason to 
keep me from you as he had at Upton. — I suppose 
you hardly expected to see me ; but you have cer- 
tainly bewitched my lady. Poor dear young lady ! 
To be sure, I loves her as tenderly as if she was my 
own sister. Lord have mercy upon you, if you don't 
make her a good husband ! and to be sure, if you do 
not, nothing can be bad enough for you." Jones 
begged her only to whisper, for that there was a 
lady dying in the next room. 44 A lady ! " cries she ; 
44 ay, I suppose one of your ladies. — -O Mr. Jones, 
there are too many of them in the world ; I believe 
we are got into the house of one, for my lady 
Bellaston I darst to say is no better than she should 
be." — 44 Hush! hush!" cries Jones, 41 every word 
is overheard in the next room." 44 I don't care a 
farthing," cries Honour, 44 I speakB no scandal of 
anyone; but to be sure the servants make no scruple 
of saying as how her ladyship meets men at another 
place — where the house goes under the name of a 
poor gentlewoman ; but her ladyship pays the rent, 
and many '8 the good thing besides, they say, she 
hath of her." — Here Jones, after expressing the 
utmost uneasiness, offered to stop her mouth : — 
44 Hey-day! why sure, Mr. Jones, you will let me 
speak ; I speaks no scandal, for I only says what I 
heard from others, — and thinks I to myself, much 
good may it do the gentlewoman with her riches, 
if she comes by it in such a wicked manner. To be 
sure it is better to be poor and honest." 44 The 
servants are villains," cries Jones, 44 and abuse 
their lady unjustly." — 44 Ay, to he sure, servants 
crs always villains, and so my lady says, and won't 
hear a word of it."— 44 No, I am convinced," says 
Jones, 44 my Sophia is above listening to such base 
scandal." 44 Nay, I believe it is no scandal, neither," 
cries Honour, 44 for why should she meet men at 
another house ! — It can never be for any good : for 
if she had a lawful design of being courted, as to be 
sure any lady may lawfully give her company to men 
upon that account; why, where can be the sense! " — 
" I protest," cries Jones, 44 I can't hear all this of a 
lady of such honour, and a relation of Sophia ; 
besides, you will distract the poor lady in the next 
room. — Let me entreut you to walk with me down 
stairs." — 44 Nay, sir, if you won't let me speak, I 
have done. — Here, sir, is a letter from my young lady, 
— what would some men give to have this ! But, Mr. 
Jones, I think you are not over and above generous, 

and yet I have heard some servants say but I am 

sure you will do me the justice to own I never saw 
the colour of your money." Here Jones hastily took 
the letter, and presently after slipped five pieces into 
her hand. He then returned a thousand thanks to 
his dear Sophia in a whisper, and begged her to 
leave him to read her letter : she presently departed, 
not without expressing much grateful sense of his 
generosity. 

Lady Bellaston now came from behind tie curtain. 
How shall I describe her rage! Her tongue was at 
first incapable of utterance , hut streams of fire 
darted from her eyes, and well indeed they might, 
for her heart was all in a flame. And now as soon 
as her voice found way, instead of expressing au» 
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indignation against Honour or her own servants, 
►he began to attack pour Joneg. «• You see," said 
she, 14 what I have unciiticed to you; my reputation, 
my honour, — gone for ever! Awl what return have 
I found ? Neglected, slighted for a country girl, for 
an idiot." — " What neglect, madam, or what slight," 
cries Jones, "have I been guilty oft"— «* Mr. Jones," 
aaid she, " it is in vain to dissemble ; if you will 
make me easy, you must entirely give her up; and 
an a proof of your intention, show me the letter." — 
" What letter, madam V said Jones. " Nay, surely," 
said she, " you cannot have the confidence to deny 
your having received a letter by the hands of that 
trollop."' — " And can your ladyship," cries he, "ask 
of me what I must part with my honour before I 
grant t Have I acted in such a manner by your 
ladyship 7 Could I be guilty of betraying this poor 
innocent girl to you, what security could you have 
that I should not act the same part by yourself! A 
moment's reflection will, I am sure, convince you 
thai, a man with whom the secrets of a lady arc not 
safe must be the most contemptible of wretches." — 
" Very well," said she, — " 1 need not insist on your 
becoming this contemptible wretch in your own 
opinion ; for the inside of the letter could inform 
mc of nothing more than I know already. I tee 
the footing you are upon." — Here ensued a long 
conversation, which the reader, who is not too 
curious, will thank me for not inserting at length. 
It shall suffice, therefore, to inform him, that lady 
Bellaston grew more and more pacified, and at 
length believed, or affected to believe, his protesta- 
tions, that his meeting with Sophia that evening 
wan merely accidental, and every other matter which 
the reader already knows, and which, as Jones set 
before her in the strongest light, it is plain that she 
had in reality no reason to be angry with him. 

She was not, however, in her heart perfectly satis- 
fied with his refusal to show her the letter ; so deaf 
are we to the clearest reason, when it argue* against 
our prevailing passions. She was, indeed, well 
convinced that Sophia possessed the first place in 
Jones's affections ; and yet, haughty and amorous 
as this lady was, she submitted at last to bear the 
second place ; or, to express it more properly in a 
legal phrase, was contented with the possession of 
that of which another woman had the reversion. 

It was at length agreed that Jones should for the 
future visit at the house : for that Sophia, her maid, 
and all the servants, would place these visits to the 
account of Sophia ; and that she herself would be 
considered as the person imposed upon. 

This scheme was contrived by the lady, and highly- 
relished by Jones, who was indeed glad to have a 
prospect of seeing his Sophia at any rate ; and the 
lady herself was not a little pleased with the impo- 
sition on Sophia, which Jones, she thought, could 
not possibly discover to her for his own sake. 

The next day was appointed for the first visit, and 
then, after proper ceremonials, the lady Bellaston 
returned home. 



CHAPTER III. 
Containiug various matter*. 

Jones was no sooner alone than he eagerly broke 
open his letter, and read as follows : — 

" Sir, it is impossible to express what I have suf- 
fered since you left this house ; and as I have reason 
to think you intend coming here again, I have sent 
Honour, though so late at night, as she tells me she 
knows your lodgings, to prevent you. I charge 
you, by all the regard you have for me, not to think 
of xisiting here; for it will certainly be discovered ; 
nay, I almost doubt, from some things which have 



I dropped from her lud\r>hip, that she is not already 
without some suspicion. Something favourable per- 
haps may happen ; we must wait with patience ; but 
I once more entreat you, if you have any concern lor 
my ease, do not think of returning hither." 

This letter administered the same kind of conso- 
lation to poor Jones, which Job formerly received 
from his friends. Besides disappointing all the 
hopes which he promised to himself from seeing 
Sophia, he was reduced to an unhappy dilemma, 
with regard to lady Bellaston ; for there are some 
certain engagements, which, as he well knew, do 
very difficultly admit of any excuse for the failure ; 
and to go, after the strict prohibition from Sophia, 
he was not to be forced by any human power. At 
length, after much deliberation, which during that 
night supplied the place of sleep, he determined M 
feign himself sick : for this suggested itself as the 
only means of failing the appointed visit, without 
incensing lady Bellaston, which he had more than 
one reason of desiring to avoid. 

The first thing, however, which he did in the 
morning, M as, to write an answer to Sophia, which 
he enclosed in one to Honour. He then despatched 
another to lady Bellaston, containing the above- 
mentioned excuse ; and to this he boou received the 
following answer : — 

** I am vexed that I cannot see you here this 
afternoon, but mote concerned for the occasion ; 
take great care of yourself, and have the best advice, 
and I hope there will be no danger. — I am bo tor- 
mented all this morning with fools, that I have 
scarce a moment's time to write to you. Adieu. 

"P. £>'. — I will endeavour to call on you this even- 
ing, at nine. — Be sure to be alone." 

Mr. Jones now received a visit from Mrs. Miller, 
who, after some formal introduction, began the 
following speech : — " I am very sorry, sir, to wait 
upon you on such an occasion ; but I hope you will 
consider the ill consequence which it must he to the 
reputation of my poor girls, if my house should once 
be talked of as a house of ill fame. 1 hope you won't 
think me, therefore, guilty of impertinence, if I beg 
you not to bring any more ladies in at that time of 
night. The clock had struck two before one of them 
went away." — *• I do assure you, madam," said 
Jones, "the lady who was here last night, and who 
staid the latest (for the other only brought me a 
letter), is a woman of very great fashion, and my 
near relation." — " I don't know what fashion she is 
of," answered Mis. Miller; "but I am sure uo 
woman of virtue, unless a very near rciation indeed, 
would visit a young gentleman at ten at night, and 
stay four hours in hiti room with him alone ; besides, 
sir, the behaviour of her chairmen shows what she 
was ; for they did nothing but make jests all the 
evening in* the entry, and asked Mr. Partridge, in 
the hearing of my own maid, if madam intended to 
stay with his master all night ; with a great deal of 
stuff not proper to be repeated. I have really a 
great respect for you, Mr. Jones, upon your own 
account ; nay, I have a very high obligation to you 
for your generosity to my cousin. Indeed, I did 
not know how very good you had been till lately. 
Little did I imagine to what dreadful courses the 
poor man's distress had driven him. Little did I 
think, when you gave me the ten guineas, that you 
had given them to a highwayman ! O heavens » 
what goodness have you shown ! How have you 
preserved this family!— The character which Mr. 
Allworthy hath formerly given me of you was, I 
find, strictly true. — And indeed, if I had no obliga- 
tion to you, my obligations to him are such, that, on 
his account, I should show you the utmost respect iu 
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my power. — Nay, believe me, deair Mr. Jones, if my 
daughters' and ray own reputation were out of the 
case, I should, for your own pake, be sorry that so 
pretty a young gentleman should converse with these 
women ; but if you are resolved to do it, I must beg 
you to take another lodging ; for I do not myself 
like to have such thiug* carried on under my roof ; 
but more especially upon the account of my girls, 
who have little, heaven knows, besides their charac- 
ters, to recommend them." Jones started and 
changed colour at the name of Allworthy. M In- 
deed, Mrs. Miller," answered he, a little warmly, 
I do not take this at all kind. I will never bring 
any slander on your house ; but I must insist on 
seeing what company I please in my own room ; and 
if that gives you any offence, I shall, as soon as I 
am able, look out for another lodging." — "I am 
sorry we must part then, sir," said she; "but I am 
convinced Mr. Allworthy himself would never come 
within my doors, if he had the least suspicion of my 
keeping an ill house."—" Very well, madam," said 
Jones. — I hope, sir," said she, "you arc not 
angry ; for I would not for the world offend any of 
Mr. Allworthy's family. I have not slept a wink 
all night about this matter." — 44 I am sorry I have 
disturbed your rest, madam," said Jones, "but I 
beg you will send Partridge up to me immediately ;" 
which she promised to do, and then with a very low 
curtsy retired. 

As soon as Partridge arrived, Jones fell upon him 
in the most outrageous manner. " How often," said 
he, " am I to suffer for your folly, or rather for my 
own in keeping you ! is that tongue of yours resolved 
upon my destruction !" 44 What have I done, sir !" 
answered afTrighted Partridge. 44 Who was it gave 
you authority to mention the story of the robbery, 
or that the man you saw here was the person f" 
"I, sir 1" cries Partridge. "Now don't be guilty 
of a falsehood in denying it," said Jones. " If I did 
mention such a matter," answered Partridge, '* I am 
sure I thought no harm ; for I should not have 
opened my lips, if it had not been to his own friends 
and relations, who, I imagined, would have let it go 
no farther." " But I have a much heavier charge 
against you," cries Jones, " than this. How durst 
you, after all the precautions I gave you, mention 
the name of Mr. Allworthy in this house!" Part- 
ridge denied that he ever had, with many oaths. 
44 How else," said Jones, "should Mrs. Miller be 
acquainted that there was any connexion between 
him and me ! And it is but this moment she told 
me she respected me on his account." " 0 Lord, 
sir," said Partridge, " I desire only to be heard out ; 
and to be sure, never was anything so unfortunate : 
hear me but out, and you will own how wrongfully 
you have accused me. When Mrs. Honour came 
down stairs last night she met rue in the entry, and 
asked me when my master had h.'ard from Mr. All- 
worthy ; and to be sure Mrs. Miller heard the very 
words ; and the moment Madam Honour was gone, 
she called me into the parlour to her. 4 Mr. Part- 
ridge,' says she, • what Mr. Allworthy is it that the 
gentlewoman mentioned ! is it the great Mr. All- 
worthy of Somersetshire!' 'Upon my word, ma- 
dam,' says I, 4 I know nothing of the matter.' 

Sure,' says she, * your master is not the Mr. Jones 
I have heard Mr. Allworthy talk of 1' * Upon my 
word, madam,' smys I, • I know nothing of the matter.' 
4 Th»n,' says she, turning to her daughter Nancy, 
says she, " as sure as tenpence this is the very young 
gentleman, and he agrees exactly with the squire's 
description.' The Lord above knows who it was 
told her: for I am the arrantest villain that ever 
walked upon two legs if ever it came out of my 



mouth. I promise you, sir, I can keep a secret 
when I am desired. Nay, sir, so far was I from 
telling her anything about Mr. Allworthy, that I 
told her the very direct contrary ; for, though I did 
not contradict it at that moment, yet, as second 
thoughts, they say, are best, so when I came to 
consider that somebody must have informed her, 
thinks I to myself, 1 will put an end to the 6tory ; 
and so I went back again into the parlour some time 
afterwards, and says I, upon my word, says I, who- 
ever, says I, told you that this gentleman was Mr. 
Jones; that is, says I, that this Mr. Jones was that 
Mr. Jones, told you a confounded lie : and 1 beg, 
says I, you will never mention any 6uch matter, says 
I ; for my master, says I, will think I must have told 
you so ; and I defy anybody in the house ever to 
say I mentioned any such word. To be certain, sir, 
it is a wonderful thing, and I have been thinking 
with myself ever since, how it was she came tc 
know it ; not but I saw an old woman here t'othei 
day a begging at the door, who looked as like her 
we saw in Warwickshire, that caused all that mis- 
chief to us. To be sure it is never good to pass by 
an old woman without giving her something, espe- 
cially if she looks at you ; for all the world shall 
never persuade me but that they have a great power 
to do mischief, and to be sure I shall never see an 
old woman again, but I shall think to myself, Infan- 
dum, repina, Jitbes renovare dolorem." 

The simplicity of Partridge set Jones a laughing, 
and put a final end to his anger, which had indeed 
seldom any long duration in his mind ; and, instead 
of commenting on his defence, he told him he in- 
tended presently to leave those lodgings, and ordered 
him to go and endeavour to get him others. 

CHAPTER IV. 
Which we hope will he very atteniively perused by young 

Partridge had no sooner left Mr. Jones than Mr. 
Nightingale, with whom he had now contracted a 
great intimacy, came to him, and, after a short salu- 
tation, said, 44 So, Tom, I hear you had company 
very late last night. Upon my soul you are a happy 
fellow, who have not been in town above a fortnight, 
and can keep chairs waiting at your door till two in 
the morning." He then ran on with much common- 
place raillery of the same kind, till Jones at last in- 
terrupted him, saying, 44 1 suppose you have re- 
ceived all this information from Mrs. Miller, who 
hath been up here a little while ago to give me 
warning. The good woman is afraid, it seems, of 
the reputation of her daughters." 44 O! she is won- 
derfully nice," says Nightingale, 44 upon that account; 
if you remember, she would not let Nancy go with 
us to the masquerade." 44 Nay, upon my honour, 
I think she's in the right of it," says Jones: 44 how- 
ever, I have taken her at her word, and have sent 
Partridge to look for another lodging." 44 If you 
will," sap Nightingale, 44 we may, I believe, be again 
together ; for, to tell you a secret, which I desirs 
you won't mention in the family, I intend to quit 
the house to-day." 44 What, hath Mrs. Miller given 
you warning too, my friend !" cries Jones. 44 No," 
answered the other ; 44 but the rooms aie not con- 
venient enough. Besides, I am grown weary of 
this part of the town. I want to be nearer the 
places of diversion ; so I am going to Pall-mall." 
44 And do you intend to make a secret of your going 
away!" said Jones. 44 1 promise you," answered 
Nightingale, 44 1 don't intend to bilk my lodgings ; 
but I have a private reason for not taking a formal 
leave." 44 Not so private," answered Jones ; 44 1 
promise you, I have seen it c^cr since the second 
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day of my coming to the house. Here will be some 
wet eyes on your departure. Poor Nancy, I pity 
her, faith ! Indeed, Jack, you have played the fool 
with that girl. You have given her a longing, which 
I am afraid nothing will ever cure her of." Night- 
ingale answered, " What the devil would you have 
me dot would you have me marry her to cure her 1" 
" No," answered Jones, " I would not have had 
you make love to her, as you have often done in my 
presence. I have been astonished at the blindness 
of her mother in never seeing it." " Pugh, see it!" 
cries N ightingale. " What the devil should she see t" 
" Why, see," said Jones, " that you have made her 
daughter distractedly in love with you. The poor 
girl cannot conceal it a moment ; her eyes are never 
off from you, and she always colours every time jou 
come into the room. Indeed, I pity her heartily ; 
for she seems to be one of the best-natured and 
honestcst of human creatures." " And so," answered 
Nightingale, " according to your doctrine, one must 
not amuse oneself by any common gallantries with 
women, for fear they should fall in love with us." 

Indeed, Jack," said Jones, " you wilfully misun- 
derstand me ; I do not fancy women are so apt to 
fall in love ; but you have gone far beyond common 
gallantries." " What, do you suppose," says Night- 
ingale, that we have been a- bed together!" " No, 
upon my honour," answered Jones, very seriously, 

1 do not suppose so ill of you ; nay, I will go far- 
ther, I do not imagine you have laid a regular pre- 
meditated scheme for the destruction of the quiet of 
a poor little creature, or have even foreseen the con- 
sequence : for I am sure thou art a very good-natured 
fellow ; and such a one can never be guilty of a 
cruelty of that kind ; but at the same time you have 
pleased your own vanity, without considering that 
this poor girl was made a sacrifice to it ; and while I 
you have had no design but of amusing an idle hour, | 
you have actually given her reason to flatter herself 
that you had the most serious designs in her favour. 
Prithee, Jack, answer me honestly ; to what have 
tended all those elegant and luscious descriptions of 
happiness arising from violent and mutual fondness 1 
all those warm professions of tenderness, and gene- 
rous disinterested love 1 Did you imagine she would 
not apply them! or, speak ingenuously, did not 
you intend she should!" " Upon my soul, Tom," 
cries Nightingale, " I did not think this was in thee. 
Thou wilt make an admirable parson. So I suppose 
you would not go to bed to Nancy now, if she 
would let you !" " No," cries Jones, " may I be 
d— n'd if I would." " Tom, Tom," answered Night- 
ingale, " last night ; remember last night 

When pvt* ry eye was closed, and the pale moon, 
Aad silent atari, s hone conscious of the theft." 

** Lookee, Mr. Nightingale," said Jones, " I am 
no canting hypocrite, nor do 1 pretend to the gift 
of chastity, more than my neighbours. I have been 
guilty with woman, I own it ; but am not conscious 
that I have ever injured any. — Nor would I, to pro- 
cure pleasure to myself, be knowingly the cause of 
misery to any human being." 

" Well, well," said Nightingale, " I believe you, 
and I am convinced you acquit me of any such thing." 

" I do, from my heart," answered Jones, M of 
having debauched the girl, but not from having 
gained her affections." 

" If I have," said Nightingale, M I am sorry for it ; 
but time and absence will soon wear off such im- 
pressions. It is a receipt I must take myself; for, 
to confess the truth to you, — I never liked any girl 
half so much in my whole life ; but I must let you 
into the whole secret, Tom. My father hath pro- 
vided a match for me, with a woman I nevei saw ; 



and she is now coining to town, in order for me to 
make my addresses to her. 

At these words Jones burst into a loud fit of 
laughter; when Nightingale cried,— " Nay, prithee, 
don't turn me into ridicule. The devil take me if 
I am not half mad about this matt»r ! my poor 
Nancy ! Oh ! Jones, Jones, I wish I had a fortune 
in my own possession. ' 

** I heartily wish you had," cries Jones ; *' for, if 
this be the case, I sincerely pity you both ; but 
surely you don't intend to go away without taking 
your leave of her t" 

•« I would not," answered Nightingale, «« undergo 
the pain of taking leave, for ten thousand pounds ; 
besides, I am convinced, instead of answering any 
good purpose, it would only serve to inflame my 
poor Nancy the more. I beg, therefore, you would 
not mention a word of it to-day, and in the even- 
ing, or to-morrow morning, I intend to depart." 

Jones promised he would not ; and said, upon 
reflection he thought, as he had determined and 
was obliged to leave her, he took the most prudent 
method. He then told Nightingale he should be 
very glad to lodge in the same house with him ; 
and it was accordingly agreed between them, that 
Nightingale should procure him either the ground 
floor, or the two pair of stairs ; for the young gen- 
tleman himself was to occupy that which was be- 
tween them. 

This Nightingale, of whom we shall be presently 
obliged to say a little more, was in the ordinary 
transactions of life a man of strict honour, and, 
what is more rare among young gentlemen of the 
town, one of strict honesty too ; yet in affairs of 
love he was somewhat loose in his morals ; not that 
he was even here as void of principle as gentlemen 
sometimes are, and oftener affect to be ; but it is 
certain he had been guilty of some indefensible 
treachery to women, and had, in a certain mystery, 
called making love, practised many deceits, which, 
if he had used in trade, he would have been counted 
the greatest villain upon earth. 

But as the world, I know not well for what rea- 
son, agree to see this treachery in a better light, he 
was so far from being ashamed of his iniquities of 
this kind, that he gloried in them, and would often 
boast of his skill in gaining of women, and his tri- 
umphs over their hearts, for which he had before 
this time received some rebukes from Jones, who 
always expressed great bitterness against any mis- 
behaviour to the fair part of the species, who, if 
considered, he said, as they ought to be, in the light 
of the dearest friends, were to he cultivated, 
honoured, and caressed with the utmost love and 
tenderness ; but, if regarded as enemies, were a con- 
quest of which a man ought rather to be ashamrd 
than to value himself upon it. 

CHAPTER V. 
A short account of the history of Mrs. Miller. 

Jonks this day eat a pretty good dinner for a sick 
man, that is to say, the larger half of a shoulder of 
mutton. In the afternoon he received an invita. 
tion from Mrs. Miller to drink tea ; for that good 
woman, having learned, either by means of Par- 
tridge, or by some other means natural or super- 
natural, that he had a connexion with Mr. All- 
worthy, could not endure the thoughts of parting 
with him in an angry manner. 

Jones accepted the invitation ; and no sooner w.i* 
the tea-kettle removed, and the irirls sent out of the 
room, than the widow, without much preface, began 
as follows : Well, there are very surprising things 
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happen In this world ; but certainly it is a wonder- 
ful business that I should have a relation of Mr. 
Aliworthy in my house, and never know anything 
of the matter. Alas ! sir, you little imagine what 
a friend that best of gentlemen hath been to me 
and mine. Yes, sir, I am not ashamed to own it ; 
it is owing to his goodness that I did not long since 
perish for want, and leave my poor little wretches, 
two destitute, helpless, friendless orphans, to the 
care, or rather to the cruelty, of the world. 

" You must know, sir, though 1 am now reduced 
to get my living by letting lodgings, I was born and 
bred a gentlewoman. My father was an officer in 1 
the army, and died in a considerable rank : but he ! 
lived up to his pay ; and, as that expired with him, ' 
his family, at his death, became beggars. We were 
three sisters. One of us had the good luck to die ] 
soon after of the small-pox ; a lady was so kind as 
to take the second out of charity, as she said, to wait 
upon her. The mother of this lady had been a ser- I 
vant to my grandmother ; and, having inherited a j 
vast fortune from her father, which he had got by j 
pawnbroking, was married to a gentleman of great 
estate and fashion. She used my sister so barba- 
rously, often upbraiding her with her birth and 
poverty, calling her in derision a gentlewoman, 
that I believe she at length broke the heart of the 
poor girl. In short, she likewise died within a 
twelvemonth after my father. Fortune thought pro- 
per to provide better for me, and within a month 
from his decease I was married to a clergyman, who 
had been my lover a long time before, and who had 
been very ill used by my father on that account : for 
though my poor father could not give any of us a 
•hilling, yet he bred us up at delicately, considered 
us, and would have had us consider ourselves, as 
highly as if we hail been the richest heiresses. But 
my dear husband forgot all this usage, and the mo- 
ment we became fatherless he immediately renewed 
his addresses to me so warmly, that I, who always 
liked, and now more than ever esteemed him, soon 
complied. Five years did I live in a state of per- 
fect happiness with that best of men, till at last — 
Oh ! cruel ! cruel fortune, that ever separated us, 
that deprived me of the kindest of husbands and my 
poor girls of the tenderest parent. — O my poor girls ! 
you never knew the blessing which ye lost. — I am 
ashamed, Mr. Jones, of this womanish weakness ; 
but I shall never mention him without tears." " I 
ought rather, madam," said Jones, " to be ashamed 
that I do not accompany you." «* Well, sir," con- 
tinued she, " I was now left a second time in a 
much worse condition than before : besides the ter- 
rible affliction I was to encounter, I had two chil- 
dren to provide for; and was, if possible, more 
pennylcss than ever; when that great, that good, 
that glorious man, Mr. AUworthy, who had some 
little acquaintance with my husband, accidentally 
heard of my distress, and immediately writ this let- 
ter to me. Here, sir, here it is; I put it into my 
pocket to show it to you. This is the letter, sir ; I 
must and will read it to you. 
* 4 Mai.am, 

** • I heartily condole with you on your late 
grievous loss, which your own good sense, and the 
excellent lessons you must hare learnt from the 
worthiest of men, will better enable you to bear 
than any advice which I am capable of giving. Nor 
h ire I any doubt that rou. whom I have heard to 
be the tenderrat of mothers, will suffer any immo- 
derate indulgence of grief to prevent you from dis- 
charging your duty to those poor infants, who now 
lioue stand in need of your tenderness. 

- 4 However, as you must be supposed at present 



to be incapable of much worldly consideration, yoa 
will pardon my having ordered a person to wait on 
you, and to pay yon twenty guineas, which I beg 
you will accept till I have the pleasure of seeing 
you, and believe me to be, madam, &c." 

" This letter, sir, I received within a fortnight 
after the irreparable loss I have mentioned ; anu 
within a fortnight afterwards, Mr. AUworthy, — the 
blessed Mr. Aliworthy, came to pay me a visit, when 
he placed me in the house where you now sec me, 
gave me a large sum of money to furnish it, and 
settled an annuity of 50/. a-year upon me, which 1 
have constantly received ever since. Judge, then, 
Mr. Jones, in what regard I must hold a benefactor, 
to whom I owe the preservation of my life, and of 
those dear children, for whose sake alone my life is 
valuable. Do not, therefore, think me impertinent, 
Mr. Jones (since I must esteem one for whom I 
know Mr. Aliworthy hath so much value), if 1 beg 
you not to converse with these wicked women. You 
are a young gentleman, and do not know half their 
artful wiles. Do not be angry with me, sir, for 
what I said upon account of my house ; you must be 
sensible it would be the ruin of my poor dear girls. 
Besides, Hir, you cannot but be acquainted that 
Mr. Aliworthy himself would never forgive my con- 
niving at such matters, and particularly with you." 

" Upon my word, madam," said Jones, " you 
need make no farther apology ; nor do I in the least 
take anything ill you have said ; but give me leave, 
as no one can have more value than myself for Mr. 
Aliworthy, to deliver you from one mistake, which, 
perhaps, would not be altogether for his honour ; I 
do assure you, I am no relation of his." 

" Alas ! sir," answered she, " I know you arc not. 
I know very well who you are; for Mr. Aliworthy 
hath told me all : but I do assure you, had you 
been twenty times his son, he could not have ex- 
pressed more regard for you than he hath often ex- 
pressed in my presence. You need not be ashamed, 
air, of what you arc ; I promise you no good person 
will esteem you the less on that account. No, Mr. 
Jones, the words ' dishonourable birth' are non- 
sense, as my dear, dear husband used to say, unless 
the word 'dishonourable' be applied to the pa- 
rents ; for the children can derive no real dishonour 
from an act of which they are entirely innocent." 

Here Jones heaved a deep sigh, and then said, 
" Since I perceive, madam, you really do know me, 
and Mr. Aliworthy hath thought proper to mention 
my name to you ; and since you have been so ex- 
plicit with me as to your own affairs, I will acquaint 
you with some more circumstances concerning my- 
self." And these Mrs. Miller having expressed great 
desire and curiosity to hear, he began and related 
to her his whole history, without once mentioning 
the name of Sophia. 

There is a kind of sympathy in honest minds, by 
means of which they give an easy credit to each 
other. Mrs. Miller believed all which Jones told 
her to be true, and expressed much pity and con- 
cern for him. She was beginning to comment on 
the story, but Jones interrupted her; for, as the hour 
of assignation now drew nigh, he began to stipulate 
for a Becond interview with the lady that evening, 
which he promised should be the last at her house ; 
swearing, at the same time, that she was one of 
great distinction, and that nothing but what was 
entirely innocent was to pass between them ; and I 
do Hrrnly believe he intended to keep his word. 

Mrs. Miller was at length prevailed on, and Jones 
departed to his chamber, where he sat alone, till 
twelve o'clock, but no lady Bellaston appeared. 

As we have said that this lady had n great affection 
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for Jones, and as it must have appeared that she 
really had so, the reader may perhaps wonder at 
the first failure of her appointment, as she appre- 
hended him to be confined by sickness, a season 
when friendship seems most to require such visits. 
This behaviour, therefore, in the lady, may, by 
some, be condemned as unnatural; but that is 
tiot our fault; for our business is only to record 
truth. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Containing a scene which we doubt not will affect all 
our retuler*. 

Mr. Jones closed not his eyes during all the former 
part of the night ; not owing it to any uneasiness 
w hich he conceived at being disappointed by lady 
BcllaMon; nor was Sophia herself, though most of 
his "waking hours were justly to be charged to her 
account, the present cause of dispelling his slumbers. 
In fact, poor Jones was one of the best-natured fel- 
Iowb alive, and had all that weakness which is called 
compassion, and which distinguishes this imperfect 
character from that noble firmness of mind, which 
rolls a man, as it were, within himself, and like a 
polished bowl, enables him to run through the 
world without being once stopped by the calamities 
which happen to others. He could not help, there- 
fore, compassionating the situation of poor Nancy, 
whose love for Mr. Nightingale seemed to him so 
apparent, that he was astonished at the blindness of 
her mother, who had more than once, the preceding 
evening, remarked to him the great change in the 
temper of her daughter, " who from being," she 
said, " one of the liveliest, merriest girls in the 
world, was, on a sudden, become all gloom and 
melancholy." 

Sleep, however, at length got the hetter of all re- 
sistance ; and now, as if he had already been a deity, 
as the ancients imagined, and an offended one too, 
he seemed to enjoy his dear-bought conquest. — To 
speak simply, and without any metaphor, Mr. Jones 
slept till eleven the next morning, and would, per- 
haps, have continued in the same quiet situation 
much longer, had not a violent uproar awakened 
him. 

Partridge was now summoned, who, being asked 
what was the matter, answered, " That there was a 
dreadful hurricane below stairs; thai. Miss Nancy 
was in fits ; and that the other sister, und the mother, 
were both crying and lamenting over her." Jones 
expressed much concern at this news ; w hich Par- 
tridge endeavoured to relieve, by saying, with a 
smile, "he fancied the young lady was in no danger 
of death ; for that Susan " (which was the name of 
the maid) "had given him to understand, it was 
nothing more than a common affair. In short," said 
he, " Miss Nancy hath had a mijid to be as wise 
as her mother; that's all : she was a little hungry, it 
seems, and so sat down to dinner before grace was 
said ; and so there is a child coming for the Found- 
ling Hospital." "Prithee, leave thy stupid jest- 
ing," cries Jones. " Is the misery of these poor 
wretches a subject of mirth! Go immediately to 
Mrs. Miller, and tell her I beg leave — Stay, you will 
make somi? blunder; I will go myself; for she de- 
sired me to breakfast with her." He then rose and 
dressed himself as fast as he could : and while lie 
was dressing, Partridge, notwithstanding many 
severe rebukes, could not avoid throwing forth cer- 
tain pieces of brutality, commonly called jests, on 
this.occasion. Jones was no sooner dressed than he 
walked down stairs, and knocking at the door, was 
presently admitted by the maid, into the outward 



parlour, which was as empty of company as it was 
of any apparatus for eating. Mrs. Miller was in the 
inner room with her daughter, whence the maid 

Sresently brought a message to Mr. Jones, "That 
er mistress hoped he would excuse the disap- 
pointment, but an accident had happened, which 
made it impossible for her to have the pleasure of 
his company at breakfast that day ; and begged his 
pardon for not sending him up notice sooner." 
Jones desired, " she would give heraelf no trouble 
about anything so trifling as his disappointment ; 
that he was heartily sorry for the occasion ; and 
that if he could be of any service to her, she might 
command him." 

He had scarce spoke these words, when Mrs. 
Miller, who heard them all, suddenly threw open 
the door, and coming out to him, in a flood of tears, 
said, " O, Mr. Jones! you are certainly one of the 
best young men alive. I give you a thousand 
thanks for your kind offer of your service ; but, alas ! 
sir, it is out of your power to preserve my poor girl. 
— O my child ! my child ! she is undone, she is ruined 
for ever!" " I "hope, madam," said Jones, "no 

villain " " O, Mr. Jones '." said she, " that villain 

who yesterday left my lodgings, hath betrayed my 
poor girl ; hath destroyed her — I know you are a 
man of honour. You have a good — a noble heart, 
Mr. Jones. The actions to which I have been my- 
self a witness, could proceed from no other. I will 
tell you all : nay, indeed, it is impossible, after what 
hath happened, to keep it a secret. That Nightin- 
gale, that barbarous villain, hath undone my 
daughter. She is — she is— oh ! Mr. Jones, my girl 
is with child by him ; and in that condition he hath 
deserted her. Here! here, sir, is his cruel letter: 
read it, Mr. Jones, and tell me if such another 
monster lives." 

The letter was as follows : 
" Dear Nancy, 

" As I found it impossible to mention to you 
what, I am afraid, will be no less shocking to you, 
than it is to me, I have taken this method to inlorm 
you, that my father insists upon my immediately 
paying my addresses to a young lady of fortune, 
whom he hath provided for my — I need not write 
the detested word. Your own good understanding 
will make you sensible, how entirely I am obliged 
to an obedience, by which I shall be for ever ex- 
cluded from your dear arms. The fondness of your 
mother may encourage you to trust her with the un- 
happy consequence of our love, which may be easily- 
kept a secret from the world, and for which I will 
take care to provide, as I will for you. I wish you 
may feel less on this account than I have suffered ; 
but summon all your fortitude to your assistance, 
and forgive and forget the man, whom nothing but 
the prospect of certain ruin could have forced to 
write this letter. I bid you forget me, I mean only 
as a lover ; but the best of friends you shall ever 
find in your faithful, though unhappy, 

J. N." 

When Jones had read this letter, they both stood 
silent during a minute, looking at each other ; at 
last he began thus : " I cannot express, madam, 
how much I am shocked at what I have read ; yet 
let me beg you, in one particular, to take the writer's 
advice. Consider the reputation of your daughter." 

•« It is gone, it is lost, Mr. Jones," cried she, 

*' as well as her innocence. She received the letter 
in a room full of company, and immediatelv swoon- 
ing away upon opening it, the contents were 
known to every one present. But the loss of her 
reputation, bad as it is, is not the worst; I shall lose 
my child ; she hath attempted twice to destroy her- 
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ftlf already : and though she hath been hitherto 
prevented, vowb the will not outlive it ; nor could 
I myself outlive any accident of that nature. — What 
then will become of my little Betsy, a helpless 
infant orphan 1 and the poor little wretch will, I 
believe, break her heart at the miseries with which 
■he sees her sister and myself distracted, while she 
is ignorant of the cause. O 'tis the most sensible, 
and best-natured little thing ! The barbarous, cruel 

hath destroyed us all. O my poor children! 

Is this the reward of all my cares 1 Is this the fruit 
of all my prospects! Have I so cheerfully under- 
gone all the labours and duties of a mother! Have 
I been so tender of their infancy, so careful of their 
education! Have I been toiling so many years, 
denying myself even the conveniences of life, to 
provide some little sustenance for them, to losp one 
or both in such a manner!" "Indeed, madam," 
said Jones, with tears in his eyes, " I pity you from 
my soul." — 44 O ! Mr. Jones," answered slit-, 44 even 
you, though I know the goodness of your heart, can 
nave no idea of what I feel. The best, the kindest, 
the most dutiful of children ! O my poor Nancy, 
the darling of my soul ! the delight of my eyes ! the 
pride of my heart! too much, indted, my pride ; for 
to those foolish, ambitious hopes, arising from her 
beauty, I owe her ruin. Alas ! I saw with pleasure 
the liking which this young man had for her. I 
thought it an honourable affection; and flattered 
my foolish vanity with the thoughts of seeing her 
married to one so much her superior. And a thou- 
sand times in my presence, nay, often in yours, he 
hath endeavoured to soothe and encourage these 
hopes by the most generous expressions of disinter- 
ested love, which he hath always directed to ray 
poor girl, and which I, as well as she, believed to 
be real. Could I have believed that these were only 
snares laid to betray the innocence of my child, and 
for the ruin of us all !" — At these words little Betsy 
came running into the room, cry ing, '* Dear mamma, 
for heaven's sake come to my sister ; for she is in 
another fit, and my cousin can't hold her." Mrs. 
Miller immediately obeyed the summons ; but first 
ordered Betsy to stay with Mr. Jones, and begged 
him to entertain her a few minutes, saying, in the 
most pathetic voice, " Good heaven ! let me preserve 
one of my children at least." 

Jones, in compliance with this request, did all he 
could to comfort the little girl, though he was, in 
reality, himself very highly affected with Mrs. Miller's 
story. He told her " Her sister would be soon very 
well again ; that by taking on in that manner she 
would not only make her sister worse, but make her 
mother ill too." 44 Indeed, sir," cays she, 44 1 would 
not do anything to hurt them for the world. I would 
burst my heart rather than they should see me cry. 
— But my poor Bister can't see me cry. — I am afraid 
she will never be able to see me cry any more. In- 
deed, I can't part with her ; indeed, I can't. — And 
then poor mamma too, what will become of her ! — 
She says she will die too, and leave me : but I am 
resolved I won't be left behind." 44 And are you 
not afraid to die, my little Betsy!" said Jones. 
44 Yes," answered she, 44 I was always afraid to die ; 
because I must have left my mamma, and my sister ; but 
I am not afraid of going anywhere with those I love." 

Jones was so pleased with this answer, that he 
eagerly kissed the child ; and soon after Mrs. Miller 
returned, saying, 44 She thanked heaven Nancy was 
now come to herself. And now, Betsy," says she, 
44 you may go in, for your sister is better, and lon^s 
to see you." She then turned to Jones, and began 
to renew her apologies for having disappointed him 
of hit breakfast. 



" I hope, madam,*' says Jones, " I shall have ■ 

more exquisite repast than any you could bave pro- 
vide*! fur me. This, I assure you, will be the caee, 
if I can do any service to this little family of love. 
But whatever success may attend my endeavours, I 
am resolved to attempt it. I am very much deceived 
in Mr. Nightingale, if, notwithstanding what hath 
happened, he hath not much goodness of heart at 
the bottom, as well as a very violent affection for 
your daughter. If this be the case, 1 think the pic- 
ture which I shall lay before him will affect him. 
Endeavour, madam, to comfort yourself, and Miss 
Nancy, as well as you can. 1 will go instantly in 
quest of Mr. Nightingale; and 1 hope to bring you 
good news." 

Mrs. Miller fell upon her knees and invoked all 
the blessings of Heaven upon Mr. Jones ; to which 
she afterwards added the most passionate expressions 
of gratitude. He then departed to find Mr. Night- 
ingale, and the good woman returned to comfort her 
daughter, who was somewhat cheered at what her 
mother told her ; and both joined in resounding the 
praises of Mr. Jones. 



CHAPTER VII. 

The interview between Mr. Jones nod Mr. Nightingal*. 

The good or evil we confer on others very often, I 
believe, recoils on ourselves. For as men of a 
benign disposition enjoy their own acts of benefi- 
cence equally with those to whom they are done, 
so there are scarce any natures so entirely diabolical, 
as to be capable of doing injuries, without paying 
themselves some pangs, for the ruin they bring on 
their fellow-creatures. 

Mr. Nightingale, at least, was not such a person. 
On the contrary, Jones found him in his new lodg- 
ings, sitting melancholy by the fire, and silently 
lamenting the unhappy situation in which he had 
placed poor Nancy. He no spoiler saw his friend > 
appear than he arose hastily meet him ; and after f 
much congratulation said, 44 Nothing could be more ' 
opportune than this kind visit ; for I was never more 
in the spleen in my life." 

41 1 am sorry," answered Jones, 44 that I bring news 
very unlikely to relieve you ; nay, what I am con- 
vinced must, of all other, shock you the most. 
However, it is necessary you should know it. 
Without further preface, then, I come to you, Mr. 
Nightingale, from a worthy family, which you have 
involved in misery and ruin." Mr. Nightingale 
changed colour at these words ; but Jones, without 
regarding it, proceeded, in the liveliest manner, to 
paint the tragical Btory with which the reader was 
acquainted in the last chapter. 

Nightingale never once interrupted the narration, 
though he discovered violent emotions at many 
parts of it. But when it was concluded, after fetch- 
ing a deep sigh, he said, 44 What you tell me, my 
friend, affects me in the tenderest manner. Sure 
there never was so cursed an accident as the poor 
girl's betraying my letter. Her reputation might 
otherwise have been safe, and the affair might have 
remained a profound secret ; and then the girl 
might have gone off never the worse ; for many such 
things happen in this town : and if the husband 
should suspect a little, when it is too late, it will be 
his wiser conduct to conceal his suspicion both from 
his wife and the world." 

41 Indeed, my friend," answered Jones, 44 this could 
not have been the case with your poor Nancy. 
You have so entirely gained her affections, that il 
is the loss of you, and not of her reputation, which 
afflicts her, and will end in the destruction of her 

r 
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aud her family." " Nay, for that matter, I promise 
you," cries Nightingale, " ahc hath my affections so 
absolutely, that my wife, whoever she is to be, will 
haTe very little share in them." " And is it possible 
the n," said Jones, " you can think of deserting her ?" 
" Why, what can I do ?" answered the other. •* Ask 
Miss Nancy," replied Jones warmly. « In the con- 
dition to which you have reduced her, I sincerely 
think she ought to determine what reparation you 
shall make her. Her interest alone, and not yours, 
ought to be your sole consideration. Hut if you ask 
me what you shall do, what can you do less," 
cries Jones, ♦« than fultil the expectations of her 
family, and her own ? Nay, I sincerely tell you, they 
were mine too, ever since I first saw you together. 
You will pardon me if I presume on the friendship 
you have favoured me with, moved as I am with 
compassion for those poor creatures. But your own 
heart will best suggest to you, whether you have 
never intended, by your conduct, to persuade the 
mother, as well as the daughter, into an opinion, 
that you designed honourably : and if bo, though 
there may have been no direct promise of marriage 
in the case, I will leave to your own good under- 
standing, how for you are bound to proceed." 

Nay, I must not only confess what you have 
hinted," said Nightingale; " but I am afraid even 
that very promise you mention I have given." 
" And can you, after owning that," said Jones, 
hesitate a moment !" '« Consider, my friend," 
answered the other ; " I know you are a man of 
honour, and would advise no one to act contrary to 
its rules; if there were no other objection, can I, 
after this publication of her disgrace, think of such 
an alliance with honour!" "Undoubtedly," re- 
plied Jones, " and the very best and truest honour, 
which is goodness, requires it of you. As you men- 
tion a scruple of this kind, you will give me leave to 
examine it. Can you with honour be guilty of 
having under false pretences deceived a young 
woman and her family, anTl of having by these means 
treacherously robbed" her of her innocence? Can 
you, with honour, be the knowing, the wilful occa- 
sion, nay, the artful contriver of the ruin of a human 
being ! Can you, with honour, destroy the fame, 
the peace, nay, probably, both the life and soul too, 
of this creature? Can honour bear the thought, 
that this creature is a tender, helpless, defenceless, 
young woman ? A young woman, who loves, who 
doats on you, who dies for you ; who hath placed 
the utmost confidence in your promises; and to 
that confidence hath sacrificed everything which is 
dear to her? Can honour support such contempla- 
tions as these a moment?" 

Common sense, indeed," said Nightingale, 
" warrants all you say ; but yet you well know the 
opinion of the world is so contrary to it, that, was I 
to marry a whore, though my own, I should be 
ashamed of ever showing my face a^ain." 

"Fie upon it, Mr. Nightingale !" said Jones, "do 
not call her by so ungenerous a name : when you 
promised to marry her she became your wife ; and 
■he hath sinned more against prudence than virtue. 
And what is this world which you would be ashamed 
to face but the vile, the foolish, and the profligate? 
Forgive me if I say such a shame must proceed 
from false modesty, which always attends false 
honour as ita shadow. — But I am well assured there 
is not a man of real sense and goodness in the world 
who would not honour and applaud the action. 
But, admit no other would, would not your own 
heart, my friend, applaud it? And do not the 
warm, rapturous sensa.iorts, which we feel from the 
;s of an honest, noble, generoun, bene- 



volent action, convey more delight to 'he mind than 
the undeserved praise of millions ? Set the alterna- 
tive fairly before your eyes. On the one side, sec 
this poor, unhappy, tender, believing girl, in the 
arms of her wretched mother, breathing her last- 
Hear her breaking heart in agonies, Bighing out 
your name ; and lamenting, rather than accusing, 
the cruelty which weighs her down to destruction. 
Paint to your imagination the circumstances of hci 
fond despairing parent, driven to madness, or, per- 
haps, to death, by the loss of her lovely daughter. 
View the poor, helpless, orphan infant ; and when 
your mind hath dwelt a moment only on such ideas, 
consider yourself as the eause of all the ruin of this 
poor, little, worthy, defenceless family. On the 
other side, consider yourself as relieving them from 
their temporary sufferings. Think with what joy, 
with what transports that lovely creature will fly to 
your arms. See her blood returning to her pale 
cheeks, her fire to her languid eyes, and raptures to 
her tortured breast. Consider the exultations of 
her mother, the happiness of all. Think of this 
little family made by one act of yours completely 
happy. Think of this alternative, and sure I am 
mistaken iu my friend if it requires any long delibe- 
ration whether he will sink these wretches down 
for ever, or, by one generous, noble resolution, 
raise them all from the brink of misery and despair 
to the highest pitch of human happiness. Add to 
this but one consideration more ; the consideration 
that it is your duty so to do — That the misery from 
which you will relieve these poor people is the 
misery which you yourself have wilfully brought 
upon them." 

" O, my dear friend !" cries Nightingale, " I wanted 
not jour eloquence to rouse me. I pity poor Nancy 
from my soul, and would willingly give anything 
in ray power that no familiarities had ever passed 
between us. Nay, believe me, I had many strug- 
gles with my passion before I could prevail with 
myself to write that cruel letter, which hath caused 
ail the misery in that unhappy family. If I had no 
inclinations to consult but my own, I would marry 
her to-morrow morning : I would, by heaven ! but 
you will easily imagine how impossible it would be 
to prevail on my father to consent to such a match ; 
besides, he hath provided another for me ; and to- 
morrow, by his express command, I am to wait on 
the lady." 

M I have not the honour to know your father," 
said Jones ; but, suppose he could be persuaded, 
would you yourself consent to the only means of 
preserving these poor people?" " As eagerly as I 
would pursue my happiness," answered Nightin- 
gale : " for I never shall find it in any other wo- 
man. — O, my dear friend ! could you imagine what 
I have felt within these twelve hours for my poor 
girl, I am convinced she would not engross all 
your pity. Passion leads me only to her; and, if 
I had any foolish scruples of honour, you have fully 
satisfied them : could my father be induced to com- 
ply with my desires, nothing would be wanting 
to complete my own happiness or that of my 
Nancy." 

«' Then I am resolved to undertake it," said 
Jones. You must not be angry with me, in what- 
ever light it may be necessary to set this affair, 
which, you may depend on it, could not otherwise 
be long hid from him : for things of this nature 
make a quick progress when once they get abroad, 
as this unhappily hath already. Besides, should any 
fatal accident follow, as upon my soul I am afraid 
will, unless immediately prevented, the public would 
ring of your name in a manner whi^h, if your father 
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hath com m on humanity, must offend him. If yon 
will therefore tell me where I may find the old gen- 
tleman, I will not lose a moment in the business ; 
which, while I pursue, you cannot do a more ge- 
nerous action than by paying a visit to the poor 
girl. You will find I have not exaggerated in the ac- 
count I have given of the wretchedness of the family." 

Nightingale immediately consented to the pro- 
posal ; and now, having acquainted Jones with his 
father's lodging, and the coffee-house where he 
would most probably find him, he hesitated a mo- 
ment, and then said, " My dear Tom, you are going 
to undertake an impossibility. If you knew my 
father you would never think of obtaining his con- 
sent. Stay, there is one way — suppose you told 

him I was already married, it might be easier to 
reconcile him to the fact after it was done ; and, 
upon my honour, I am so affected with what you 
have said, and I love my Nancy so passionately, I 
almost wish it was done, whatever might be the 
consequence." 

Jones greatly approved the hint, and promised 
to pursue it. They then separated. Nightingale 
to visit his Nancy, and Jones in quest of the old 
gentleman. 



CHAPTER VIII. 
What pawed between Jonm and old Mr. Nightingale; with 
the arrival of a person not yet mentioned in thU hUtory. 

Notwithstanding the sentiment of the Roman sa- 
tirist, which denies the divinity of fortune, and the 
opinion of Seneca to the same "purpose ; Cicero, who 
was, I believe, a wiser man than either of them, ex- 
pressly holds the contrary ; and certain it is, there 
are some incidents in life so very strange and unac- 
countable, that it seems to require more than human 
skill and foresight in producing them. 

Of this kind was what now happened to Jones, 
who found Mr. Nightingale the elder in so critical 
a minute, that Fortune, if she was really worthy all 
the worship she received at Rome, could not have 
contrived such another. In short, the old gentle- 
man, and the father of the young lady whom he 
intended for his son, had been hard at it for many 
hours ; and the latter was just now gone, and had 
left the former delighted with the thoughts that 
he had succeeded in a long contention, which had 
been between the two fathers of the future bride 
and bridegroom ; in which both endeavoured to 
overreach the other, and, as it not rarely happens 
in such cases, both had retreated fully satisfied of 
having obtained the victory. 

This gentleman, whotn Mr. Jones now visited, 
was what they call a man of the world ; that is to 
say, a man who directs his conduct in this world 
as one who, being fully persuaded there is no other, 
is resolved to make the moBt of this. In his early 
years he had been bred to trade ; but, having ac- 
quired a very good fortune, he had lately declined 
his business ; or, to speak more properly, had 
changed it from dealing in goods, to dealing only 
in money, of which he had alwnys a plentiful fund 
st command, and of which he knew very well how 
to make a very plentiful advantage, sometimes of 
the necessities of private men, and sometimes of 
those of the public. He had indeed conversed so 
entirely with money, that it may be almost doubted, 
whether he imagined there was any other thing 
really existing in the world ; this at least may be 
certainly averred, that he firmly believed nothing 
el** to have any real value. 

The reader will, I fancy, allow that Fortune could 
not have culled out a more improper person for Mr. 
Jones to attack with any probability of success ; nor I 



could the whimsical lady have directed this atta-k 
at a more unseasonable time. 

As money then was always uppermost in this 
gentleman's thoughts, so the moment he saw a 
6tranger within his doors it immediately occurred 
to his imagination, that such stranger was either 
come to bring him money, or to fetch it from him. 
And according as one or other of these thoughts 
prevailed, he conceived a favourable or unfavourable 
idea of the person who approached him. 

Unluckily for Jones, the latter of these was the 
ascendant at present ; for as a young gentleman 
had visited him the day before, with a bill from 
his son for a play debt, he apprehended, at the first 
sight of Jones, that he was come on such another 
errand. Jones therefore had no sooner told him 
that he was come on his son's account than the 
old gentleman, being confirmed in his suspicion, 
burst forth into an exclamation, "That he would 
lose his labour." *' Is it then possible, sir," an* 
Bwcrcd Jones, that you can guess my business t" 
" If I do guess it," replied the other, " I repeat 
again to you, you will lose your labour. What, 
1 suppose, you" are one of those sparks who lead 
my son into all those scenes of riot and de- 
bauchery, which will be his destruction 1 but I 
shall pay no more of his bills, I promise you. I 
expect he will quit all such company for the fu- 
ture. If I had imagined otherwise, I should not 
have provided a wife for him ; for I would be in- 
strumental in the ruin of nobody." " How, sir," 
said Jones, " and was this lady of" your providing 1" 
" Pray, sir," answered the old gentleman, " how 
comes it to be any concern of yours V — "Nay, 
dear sir," replied Jones, " be not offended that I 
interest myself in what regards your son's happi- 
ness, for whom I have so great an honour and 
value. It was upon that very account I came to 
wait upon you. I can't express the satisfaction 
you have given me by what you say; for I do 
assure you your son is a person for whom I have 
the highest "honour. — Nay, sir, it is not easy to 
express the esteem I have for you ; who could be 
so generous, bo good, so kind, so indulgent to 
provide such a match for your son ; a woman, who, 
I dare swear, will make him one of the happiest men 
upon earth." 

There is scarce anything which so happily in- 
troduces men to our good liking, as having con- 
ceived some alarm at their first appearance ; when 
once those npprehensions begin to vanish we soon 
forget the fears which they occasioned, and look 
on ourselves as indebted for our present case to 
those very persons who at first raised our fears. 

Thus it happened to Nightingale, who no sooner 
found that Jones had no demand on him, as he 
suspected, than he began to be pleased with his 
presence. " Pray, good sir," said he, " be pleased 
to sit down. I do not remember to have ever 
had the pleasure of seeing you before ; but if you 
are a friend of my son, and havo anything to 
say concerning this young lady, I shall be glad 
to hear you. As to her making him happy, it 
will be his own fault if she doth not. I have dis- 
charged my duty, in taking care of the main ar- 
ticle. She will bring him a fortune capable of 
making any reasonable, prudent, sober man, 
happy." " Undoubtedly," cries Jones, " for Bhe 
is in herself a fortune; so beautiful, so genteel, 
so sweet-tempered, and so well educated; she 
is indeed a most accomplished young lady; tings 
admirably well, and hath a most delicate hand 
at the harpsichord." «• I did not know any of 
these matters," answered the old gentleman, " foi 

r 2 
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I never saw the lady: but I do not like her the 
worse for what you tell me ; and I am the better 
pleased with her father for not laying any stress 
on these qualifications in our bargain. I shall 
always think it a proof of his understanding. A 
sUly fellow would have brought in these articles 
as an addition to her fortune ; but, to give him 
his due, he never mentioned any such matter; 
though to be sure they are no disparagements to 
a woman." " I do assure you, sir," cries Jones, 
" she hath them all in the most eminent degree : 
for my part, I own I was afraid you might have 
been a little backward, a little iess inclined to 
the match ; for vour son told me vou had never 
seen the lady ; therefore I came, sir, in that case, 
to entreat you, to conjure you, as you value the 
happiness of your son, not to he averse to his 
match with a woman who hath not only all the 
good qualities I have mentioned, but many more." 
— " If that was your business, sir," said the old gen- 
tleman, " we are both obliged to you ; and you 
may be perfectly easy ; for I give you my word I 
was very well satisfied with her fortune." " Sir," 
answered Jones, «' I honour you every moment 
more and more. To be so easily satisfied, so very 
moderate on that account, is a proof of the sound- 
ness of your understanding, as well as the nobleness 

of your mind." •* Not so very moderate, young 

gentleman, i.«t so very moderate," answered the 
father. — " Still more and more noble," replied 
Jones ; " and give me leave to add, sensible : for 
sure it is little less than madness to consider money 
as the sale foundation of happiness. Such a woman 
as this with her little, her nothing of a fortune" — 
*' I find," cries the old gentleman, " you have a 
pretty just opinion of money, my friend, or else you 
are better acquainted with the person of the lady 
than with her circumstances. Why, pray, what 
fortune do you imagine this lady to have V " What 
fortune t" cries Jones, " why, too contemptible a one 
to be named for your son." — " Well, well, well," 
■aid the other, perhaps he might have done bet- 
ter." — " That I deny," said Jones, " for she is one 
of the best of women." — " Ay, ay, but in point of 
fortune I mean," answered the other. " And yet, 
as to that now, how much do you imagine your friend 
is to have !" — " How much t" cries Jones, M how 
much T Why, at the utmost, perhaps 200/." M Do 
you mean to "banter me, young gentleman V' said the 
father, a little angry. 44 No, upon my soul," an- 
swered Jones, " I am in earnest ; nay, I belieTe I 
have gone to the utmost farthing. If I do the lady 
an injury, I ask her pardon." Indeed you do," 
cries the father ; I am certain she hath fifty times 
that sum, and she shall produce fifty to that before 
I consent that she shall marry my son." " Nay," 
said Jones, " it is too late to talk of consent now ; 
if she had not fifty farthing* your son is married." 
— " My son married !" answered the old gentleman, 
with surprise. *' Nay," said Jones, " I thought 
you was unacquainted with it." " My son mar- 
ried to Miss Harris !" answered he again. M To 
Miss Harris!" said Jones; "No, sir; to Miss 
Nancy Miller, the daughter of Mrs. Miller, at 
whose house he lodged ; a young lack, who, though 
her mother is reduced to let lodgings—" — " Are 
you bantering, or arc you in earnest 1" cries the 
father, with a most solemn voice. " Indeed, sir," 
answered Jones, " I scorn the character of a ban- 
terer. I came to you in most serious earnest, 
imagining, aa I find true, that your son had never 
dared acquaint you with a match so much inferior 
to him in point of fortune, though the reputa- 



tion of the lady will suffer it no longer to remain a 
secret." 

While the father stood like one strack suddenly 
dumb at this news, a gentleman carr.e into the room, 
and saluted him by the name of brother. 

But though these two were in consanguinity so 
nearly related, they were in their dispositions al- 
most the opposites to each other. The brother who 
now arrived had likewise been bred to trade, in 
which he no sooner saw himself worth 6000/. than 
he purchased a small estate with the greatest part 
of it, and retired into the country ; where he mar- 
ried the daughter of ar. unbeneficed clergyman ; a 
young lady, who, though she had neither beauty nor 
fortune, had recommended herself to his choice en- 
tirely by her good humour, of which she possessed a 
very large share. 

With this woman he had. during twenty-five 
years, lived a life more resembling the model which 
certain poets ascribe to the golden age, than any of 
those patterns which are furnished by the present 
times. By her he had four children, but none of 
them arrived at maturity, except only one daughter, 
whom, in vulgar language, he and his wife had 
spoiled ; that is, had educated with the utmost ten- 
derness and fondness, which she returned to such a 
degree, that she had actually refused a very extra- 
ordinary match with a gentleman a little turned of 
forty, because she could not bring herself to part 
with her parents. 

The young lady whom Mr. Nightingale had in- 
tended for his son was a near neighbour of his 
brother, and an acquaintance of his niece ; and in 
reality it was upon the account of his projected 
match that he was now come to town ; not, in- 
deed, to forward, but to dissuade his brother from 
a purpose which he conceived would inevitably 
ruin his nephew ; for he foresaw no other event 
from a union with Miss Harris, notwithstanding 
the largeness of her fortune, as neither her person 
nor mind seemed to him to promise any kind of 
matrimonial felicity ; for she waa very "tall, very 
thin, very ugly, very affected, very silly, and very 
ill-natured. 

His brother, therefore, no sooner mentioned the 
marriage of his nephew with Miss Miller, than he 
expressed the utmost satisfaction ; and when the 
father had very bitterly reviled his son, and pro- 
nounced sentence of beggary upon him, the uncle 
began in the following manner : 

" If you wa3 a little cooler, brother, I would aak 
you whether you love your son for his sake or for 
your own t You would answer, I suppose, and to 
I suppose you think, for his sake ; and doubtless it 
is his happiness which you intended in the marriage 
you proposed for him. 

" Now, brother, to prescribe rules of happiness 
to others hath always appeared to me very absurd, 
and to insist on doing this, very tyrannical. It is a 
vulgar error I know ; but it is, nevertheless, an 
error. And if this be absurd in other things, it is 
mostly so in the affair of marriage, the happiness of 
which depends entirely on the affection which sub- 
sists between the parties. 

•« I have therefore always thought it unreasonable 
in parents to desire to choose for their children on 
this occasion ; since to force affection is an impossi- 
ble attempt ; nay, so much doth love abhor force, 
that I know not whether, through an unfortunate but 
incurable perverseness in our natures, it may not be 
even impatient of persuasion. 

"It is, however, true that, though a parent will 
not, I think, wisely prescribe, he ought to be «>u- 
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suited on this occasion ; and, in strictness, perhaps, 
•hould at least have a negative voice. My nephew, 
therefore, I own, in marrying, without asking your 
advice, hath been guilty of a fault. But, honestly 
speaking, brother, have you not a little promoted this 
fault! Have not your frequent declarations on this 
subject given him a moral certainty of your refusal, 
where there was any deficiency in point of fortune! 
Nay, doth not your present anger arise solely from 
that deficiency ! And if he hath failed in his duty 
here, did you not as much exceed that authority 
when you absolutely bargained with him for a 
woman, without his knowledge, whom you yourself 
■ever saw, and whom, if you had seen and known 
»s well as I, it must have been madness in you to 
l.ave ever thought of bringing her into your family ! 

" Still I own my nephew in a fault ; but surely it is 
not an unpardonable fault. He hath acted indeed 
without your consent, in a matter in which he ought 
♦o have asked it, but it is in a matter in which his 
Aiterest is principally concerned ; you yourself must 
and will acknowledge that you consulted his interest 
only, and if he unfortunately difFered from you, and 
hath been mistaken in his notion of happiness, will 
you, brother, if you love your son, carry him still 
wider from the point! Will you increase the ill 
consequences of his simple choice ! Will you en- 
deavour to make an event certain misery to him, 
which may accidentally prove so! In a word, 
brother, because he hath put it out of your power 
to make his circumstances as affluent as you would, 
will you distress them as much us you can !" 

By the force of the true catholic faith St. An- 
thony won upon the fishes. Orpheus and Amphion 
went a very little farther, and by the charms of music 
enchanted things merely inanimate. Wonderful, 
both! but neither history nor fable have ever yet 
ventured to record an instance of any one, who, 
by force of argument and reason, hath triumphed 
over habitual avarice. 

Mr. Nightingale, the father, instead of attempt- 
ing to answer his brother, contented himself with 
only observing, that they had always differed in 
their sentiments concerning the education of their 
thildren. " I wish," said he, M brother, you would 
have confined your care to your own daughter, 
*nd never have troubled yourself with my son, 
who hath, I believe, as little profited by your 
precepts, as by your example." For young Night- 
ingale was his uncle's godson, and had lived more 
with him than with his father. So that the uncle 
had often declared he loved his nephew almost 
equally with his own child. 

Jones fell into raptures with this good gentle- 
man ; and when, after much persuasion, they found 
the father grew still more and more irritated, in- 
stead of appeased, Jones conducted the uncle to , 
nis nephew at the house of Mrs. Miller. 

CHAPTER IX. 
Containing strange matters. 
At his return to his lodgings, Jones found the 
*ituation of affairs greatly altered from what they 
had been in at his departure. The mother, the 
two daughters, and young Mr. Nightingale, were 
now sat down to supper together, when the uncle 
was, at his own desire, introduced without any 
crremony into the company, to all of whom he was 
well known ; fcr he had several times visited his 
nephew at that house. 

The old gentleman immediately walked up to 
Miss Nnncv, saluted and wished her joy, as he did 
■forwards 'the mother and the other sister ; and 



lastly, he paid the proper compliments to his ne 
phew, with the same good humour and courtesy, 
as if his nephew had married his equal or superior 
in fortune, with all the previous requisites first 

performed. 

Miss Nancy and her supposed husband both 
turned pale, and looked rather foolish than other- 
wise upon the occasion ; but Mrs. Miller took the 
first opportunity of withdrawing; and, having sent 
for Jones into the dining-room, she threw herself 
at his feet, and in a most passionate flood of tears, 
called him her good angel, the preserver of her 
poor little family, with many other respectful and 
endearing appellations, and made him every ac- 
knowledgment which the highest benefit can ex- 
tract from the most grateful heart. 

After the first gust of her passion was a little 
over, which she declared, if she had not vented, 
would have burst her, she proceeded to inform Mr. 
Jones that all matters were settled between Mr. 
Nightingale and her daughter, and that they were 
to be married the next morning ; at which Mr. 
Jones having expressed much pleasure, the poor 
woman fell again into a fit of joy and thanksgiving, 
which he at length with difficulty silenced, and pre- 
vailed on her to return with him back to the com- 
pany, whom they found in the same good humour in 
which they had left them. 

This little society now passed two or three very 
agreeable hours together, in which the uncle, who 
was a very great lover of his bottle, had so well 
plied his nephew, that this latter, though not drunk, 
began to be somewhat flustered ; and now Mr. 
Nightingale, taking the old gentleman with him up 
Btairs into the apartment he had lately occupied, un- 
bosomed himself as follows: — 

" As you have been always the best and kindest 
of uncles to me, and as you have shown such un- 
paralleled goodness in forgiving this match, which 
to he sure may be thought a little improvident, I 
should never forgive myself if I attempted to de- 
ceive you in anything." He then confessed the 
truth, and opened the whole affair. 

M How, Jack !" said the old gentleman, " and are 
you really then not married to this young wo- 
man !" " No, upon my honour," answered Night- 
ingale, " I have told you the simple truth." " My 
dear boy," cries the uncle, kissing him, " I am 
heartily glad to hear it. I was never better pleased 
in my life. If you had been married I should have 
assisted you as much as was in my power to have 
made the best of a bad matter; but there is a great 
difference between considering a thing which is 
already done and irrecoverable, and that which is 
yet to do. Let your reason have fair play, Jack, 
and you will sec this match in so foolish and pre- 
posterous a light, that there will be no need of any 
dissuasive arguments." " How, sir!" replies 
young Nightingale, " is there this difference between 
having already done an act, and being in honour en- 
gaged to do it !" " Pugh '." said the uncle, " honour 
is a creature of the world's making, and the world 
hath the power of a creator over it, and may govern 
and direct as they please. Now you well know how 
trivial these breaches of contract are thought ; even 
the grossest make but the wonder and conversation 
of a day. Is there a man who afterwards will be 
more backward in giving you his sister, or daughter! 
or is there nny sister or daughter who would be 
more backward to receive you! Honour is not 
concerned in these engagements." " Pardon me, 
dear sir," cries Nightingale, »• I can never think so ; 
;md not only honour, but conscience and hunianitv. 
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are concerned. I am well satisfied, that, was I now 
to disappoint the young creature, her death would 
be the consequence, and I should look upon my- 
self as her murderer ; nay, as her murderer by the 
crudest of all methods, by breaking her heart." 

Break her heart, indeed ! no, no, Jack," cries the 
uncle, M the hearts of women are not so soon broke ; 
they are tough, boy, they are tough." •« But, 
sir," answered Nightingale, " my own affections 
are engaged, and I never could be happy with 
any other woman. How often have I heard you 
say, that children should be always Buffered to 
choose for themselves, and that you would let my 
cousin Harriet do so!" " Why, ah," replied the old 
gentleman, " so I would have them ; but then I 
would have them choose wisely. — Indeed, Jack, 

you must and shall leave the girl." " Indeed, 

uncle," cries the other, «' I must and will have her." 
" You will, young gentleman ;" said the uncle ; ** I 
did not expect such a word from you. I should 
not wonder if you had used such language to your 
father, who hath always treated you like a dog, 
and kept you at the distance v»*iich a tyrant pre- 
serves over his subjects ; but I, who have lived with 
you upon an equal footing, mi.-rht surely expect bet- 
ter usage : but I know how to accent for it all : it 
is all owing to your preposterous education, in 
which I have had too little Bhare. There is my 
daughter, now, whom I have brought up as my 
friend, never doth anything without my advice, nor 
ever refuses to take it when I give it her." " You 
have never yet given her advice in an affiair of this 
kind," said Nightingale ; " for I am greatly mistaken 
in my cousin, if she would be very ready to obey 
even your most positive commands in abandoning 
her inclinations." " Don't abuse my girl," an- 
swered the old gentleman with some emotion; 
" don't abuse my Harriet. I have brought her up 
to ha-je no inclinations coutrary to my own. By 
Buffering her to do whatever Bhe pleases, I have 
inured her to a habit of being pleased to do what- 
ever I Vtkc." " Pardon me, sir," said Nightingale, 
" I have not the least design to reflect on my cousin, 
for whom I have the greatest esteem ; and indeed 
I am convinced you will never put her to so severe 
a trial, or by such hard commands on her as you 
would do on me. — But, dear sir, let us return to 'the 
company ; for they will begin to be uneasy at our 
long absence. I must beg one favour of my dear 
uncle, which is, that he would not say anything to 
bhock the poor girl or her mother." " Oh! you 
need not fear me," answered he, " I understand 
myself too well to affront women ; so I will readily 
grant you that favour; and in return I must expect 
another of you." «' There are but few of your com- 
mands, sir," said Nightingale, " which I shall not 
very cheerfully obey." " Nay, sir, I ask nothing," 
said the uncle, " but the honour of your company 
home to my lodging, that I may reason the case a 
little more fully with you ; for I would, if possible, 
have the satisfaction of preserving my family, not- 
withstanding ti e headstrong folly of" my brother, 
who, in his own opinion, is the wisest man in the 
world." 

Nightingale, who well knew his uncle to be as 
headstrong as his father, submitted to attend him 
home, and thou they both returned back into the 
room, where the old gentleman promised to carry 
himself with the same decorum which he had before 
maintained. 



CHAPTER X. 
A short chapter, which concludes the book- 
The long absence of the uncle and nephew had 
occasioned some disquiet in the minds of all whom 
they had left behind them ; and the more, as, during 
the preceding dialogue, the uncle had more than 
once elevated his Voice, so as to be heard down stairs ; 
which, though they could not distinguish what he said, 
had caused some evil foreboding in Nancy and her 
mother, and, indeed, even in Jones himself. 

When the good company, therefore, again assem- 
bled, there was a visible alteration in all their faces ; 
and the good-humour which, at their last meeting, 
universally shone forth in every countenance, was 
now changed into a much less agreeable aspect. It 
was a change, indeed, common enough to the wea- 
ther in this climate, from sunshine to clouds, from 
June to December. 

This alteration was not, however, greatly remarked 
by any present ; for as they were all now endeavour- 
ing to conceal their own thoughts, and to act a part, 
they became all too busily engaged in the scene to 
be spectators of it. Thus neither the uncle nor 
nephew saw any symptoms of suspicion in the mo- 
ther or daughter ; nor did the mother or daughter 
remark the overacted complaisance of the old man, 
nor the counterfeit satisfaction which grinned in the 
features of the young one. 

Something like this, I believe, frequently happens, 
where the whole attention of two friends being 
engaged in the part which each is to act, in order to 
impose on the other, neither sees nor suspects the 
arts practised against himself ; and thus the thrust 
of both (to borrow no improper metaphor on the 
occasion) alike takes place. 

From the same reason it is no unusual thing for 
both parties to be overreached in a bargain, though 
the one must be alwaya the greater loser ; as Mas 
he who sold a blind horse, and received a bad note 
in payment. 

Our company in about half an hour broke up, 
and the uncle carried off his nephew ; but not before 
the latter had assured Miss Nancy, in a whisper, 
that he would attend her early in the morning, and 
fulfil all his engagements. 

Jones, who was the least concerned in this scene, 
saw the most. He did indeed suspect the very fact ; 
for, besides observing the great alteration in the 
behaviour of the uncle, the distance he assumed, 
and his overstrained civility to Miss Nancy; the 
carrying off a bridegroom from his bride at that 
time of night was so extraordinary a proceeding 
that it could be accounted for only by imagining 
that young Nightingale had revealed the whole 
truth, which the apparent openness of his temper, 
and his being flustered with liquor, made too pro- 
bable. 

While he was reasoning with himself, whether 
he should acquaint these poor people with his sus- 
picion, the maid of the house informed him that 

a gentlewoman desired to speak with him. He 

went immediately out, and, taking the candle from 
the maid, ushered his visitant up stairs, who, in the 
person of Mrs. Honour, acquainted him with such 
dreadful news concerning his Sophia, that he im- 
mediately lost all consideration for every other per. 
son ; and his whole stock of compassion was en- 
tirely swallowed up in reflections on his own misery, 
and on that of his unfortunate angel. 

What this dreadful matter was, the reader will 
be informed, after we have first related the many 
preceding steps which produced it, and those wi/l 
he the subject of the following hook. 
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BOOK XV. 

If WHICH THE HISTORY ADVANCES ABOUT TWO DAYS. 

CHAPTER I. 
Too short to ueml a preface. 

Tht.re are a set of religious, or rather moral writer*, 
who teach that virtue is the certain road to happi- 
ness, and \ice to misery, in this world. A very 
w holesorae and comfortable doctrine, and to which 
we have but one objection, namely, that it is not 

Indeed, if by virtue these writers mean the ex- 
ercise of those cardinal virtues, which like good 
housewives stay at home, and mind only the busi- 
ness of their own family, I shall very readily con- 
cede the point ; for so surely do all these contribute 
and lead to happiness, that I could almost wish, in 
violation of all the ancient and modern sages, to 
call them rather by the name of wisdom, than by 
that of virtue ; for, with regard to this life, no sys- 
tem, I conceive, was wiser than that of the ancient 
Epicureans, who held this wisdom to constitute the 
chief good; nor foolisher than that of their oppo- 
site*, those modern epicures, who place all felicity 
in the abundant gratification of every sensual ap- 
petite. 

But if by virtue is meant (as I almost think it 
ou-ht) a certain relative quality, which is always 
busying itself without doors, and" seems as much in- 
terested in pursuing the good of others as its own; 
I canuot so easily agree that this is the surest way 
to human happiness; because lam afraid we must 
then include poverty and contempt, with all the 
mischiefs which backbiting, envy, and ingratitude, 
can bring on mankind, in our idea of happiness ; 
nay, sometimes perhaps we shall be obliged to wait 
upon the said happiness to a jail ; since many by the 
above virtue have brought themselves thither. 

I have not now leisure to enter upon so large a 
field of speculation, as here seems opening upon me ; 
my design was t-> wipe off a doctrine that lay in my 
way ; since, white Mr. Jones waa acting the most 
virtuous part imaginable in labouring to preserve his 
fellow-creatures from destruction, the devil, or some 
other evil spirit, one perhaps clothed in human flesh, 
was hard at work to make him completely miserable 
in the ruin of his Sophia. 

This therefore would seem an exception to the 
above rule, if indeed it was a rule ; but as we have 
in our voyage through life seen so many other ex- 
ceptions to it, we choose to dispute the doctrine on 
which it is founded, which we don't apprehend to 
be christian, which we are convinced is not true, and 
which is indeed destructive of one of the noblest 
arguments that reason alone can furnish for the be- 
lief of immortality. 

But as the reader's curiosity (if he hath any) must 
be now awake, and hungry, we shall provide to feed 
it as fast as wc can. 

CHAPTER II. 
Id which U «pen«d a Tery black drsiyti against Sophia. 
I remember \ wise old gentleman who used to say, 
" When childien are doing nothing, they are doing 
mischief." I will not enlarge this quaint saying to 
the most heaitiful part of the creation in general; 
but »o far I msy be allowed, that when the effects of 
female jealousy do not appear openly in their proper 
eoiours of raije »nd fury, we may suspect that mis- 
chievous passion to be at work privately, and at- 
tempting to undermine, what it doth not attack 
i!>o\e ground. 

This was exerrplifiod in the conduct of lady Rel- 
ation, who, under all the smii -s which she wore in 



hercountenance, concealed much indignation against 
Sophia ; and as she plainly saw that this young lady 
stood between her and the full indulgence of her 
desires, she resolved to get rid of her by some means 
or other ; nor was it long before a very favourable 
opportunity of accomplishing this presented itself to 
her. 

The reader may be pleased to remember, that 
when Sophia was thrown into that consternation at 
the playhouse, by the wit and humour of a set of 
young gentlemen who call themselves the town, we 
informed him, that she had put herself under the 
protection of a young nobleman, who had very safely 
conducted her to her chair. 

This nobleman, who frequently visited lady Bel- 
laston, had more than once seen Sophia there, since 
her arrival in town, and had conceived a very great 
liking to her; which liking, as beauty never looks 
more amiable than in distress, Sophia had in this 
flight so increased, that he might now, without any 
great impropriety, be said to be actually in love 
with her. 

It may easily be believed, that he would not suffer 
so handsome an occasion of improving his acquaint- 
ance with the beloved object as now offered itself, 
to elapse, when even good breeding alone might have 
prompted him to pay her a visit. 

The next morning therefore, after this accident, 
he waited on Sophia, with the usual compliments, 
and hopes that she had received no harm from hc» 
last night's adventure. 

As love, like fire, when once thoroughly kindled, 
is soon blown into a name, Sophia in a very short 
time completed her conquest. Time now flew away 
unperceived, and the noble lord had been two hours 
in company with the lady, before it entered into his 
head that he had made too long a visit. Though 
this circumstance alone would have alarmed Sophia, 
who was somewhat more a mistress of computation 
at present; she had indeed much more pregnant 
evidence from the eyes of her lover of what passed 
within his bosom ; nay, though he did not make any 
open declaration of his passion, yet many of his ex- 
pressions were rather too warm, and too tender, to 
have been imputed to complaisance, even in the age 
when such complaisance was in fashion ; the very 
reverse of which is well known to be the reigning 
mode at present. 

Lady Bellaston had been apprised of his lordship's 
visit at his first arrival ; and the length of it very 
well satisfied her, that things went, us she wished, 
and as indeed she had suspected the second time she 
saw this young couple together. This business she 
rightly, I think, concluded, that she should by no 
means forward by mixing in the company while they 
were together ; she therefore ordered her servants, 
that when my lord was going, they should tell him 
she desired to i>peak with him ; and employed the 
intermediate time in meditating how best to accom- 
plish a scheme, which she made no doubt but his 
lordship would very readily embrace the execution of. 

Lord Fellamar (for that was the title of this young 
nobleman) was no sooner introduced to her ladyship, 
than she attacked him iu the following strain : 
" Bless me, my lord, are you here yet ! I thought 
my servants had made a mistake, and let you go 
away ; and I wanted to see you about an airair cf 

some importance." " Indeed, lady Bellaston," 

said he, 44 1 don't wonder you arc astonished at the 
length of my visit ; for I have Btaid above two hours, 
and I did not think I had staid above half a one." 
— — " What am I to conclude from thence, my 
lord!" mi id she. "The company must be very 
agreeable which < ;ir make time slide away so very 
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deceitfully."— — " LpuA my honour," said he, u the 
most agreeable I ever saw. Pray tell me, lady Bel- 
liiston, who is this blazing star which you have pro- 
duced among us all of a sudden ! " " What blaz- 
ing star, my lord 1 " said she, affecting a surprise. 
" I mean," said he, •« the lady I saw here the other 
day, whom I had last night in my arms at the play- 
house, and to whom I have been making that unrea- 
sonable visit." "O my cousin Western!" said 

she ; " why that blazing star, my lord, is the daughter 
of a country booby squire, and hath been in town 

about a fortnight, for the first time." " Upon my 

soul," said he, *• I should swear she had been bred 
up in a court ; for besides her beauty, I never saw 

anything so genteel, so sensible, so polite." " O 

brave!" cries the lady, "my cousin hath you, I 
find." ■ " Upon ray honour," answered he, " I 
wish she had ; for I am in love with her to distrac- 
tion." " Nay, my lord," said she, •« it is not 

wishing yourself very ill neither, for she is a very 
great fortune : I assure you she is an only child, and 
her father's estate is a good 3000/. a-year." " Then 
I can assure you, madam," answered the lord, " I 
think her the best match in England." " Indeed, 
my lord," replied she, 41 if you like her, I heartily 
wish you had her." «• If you think so kindly of me, 
madam," said he, "as she" is a relation of yours, will 
you do me the honour to propose it to her father V 
"And are you really then in earnest t " cries the 
lady, with an affected gravity. " I hope, madam," 
answered he, "you have a better opinion of me, 
than to imagine I would jest with your ladyship in 
an affair of this kind." " Indeed, then," Baid the 
lady, " I will most readily propose your lordship to 
her father ; and I can, I believe, assure you of hia 
joyful acceptance of the proposal ; but there is a 
bar, which I am almost ashamed to mention ; and 
yet it is one you will never be able to conquer. You 
have a rival, my lord, and a rival who, though I 
blush to name him, neither you, nor all the world, 
will ever be able to conquer." "Upon my word, 
lady Bellaston," cries he, " you have struck a damp 
to my heart, which hath almost deprived me of 
being." "Fie! my lord," said she, "I should 
rather hope I had struck fire into you. A lover, and 
talk of damps in your heart ! I rather imagined you 
would have asked your rival's name, that you might 
have immediately entered the lists with him." " I 
promise you, madam," answered he, " there are very 
few things I would not undertake for your charming 
cousin: but pray, who is this happy man! " — " Why 
he is," said she, " what I am sorry to say most 
happy men with us are, one of the lowest fellows in 
the world. He is a beggar, a bastard, a foundling, 
a fellow in meaner circumstances than one of your 
lordship's footmen." "And is it possible," cried 
he, " that a young creature with such perfections 
should think of bestowing herself so unworthily 1 " 
"Alas! my lord," answered she, "consider the 
country — the bane of all young women is the coun- 
try. There they learn a set of romantic notions of 
lore, and I know not what folly, which this town and 
good company can scarce eradicate in a whole win- 
ter." " Indeed, madam," replied my lord, " yo'jr 
cousin is of too immense a value to be thrown away : 
auch ruin as this must be prevented." "Alas?" 
cries she, " my lord, how can it be prevented ? The 
family have already done all in their power; but the 
giil is, I think, intoxicated, and nothing less than 
ruin will content her. And to deal more openly 
with you, I expert every day to hear she is run away 
with him." "What you tell me, lady Bellaston," 
answered his lordship", "affects rue most tenderly, 
and only raises raj comr- is«jinn, instead of lessening 



my adoration of your cousin. Some means mu*t 
be found to preserve so inestimable a jewel. Hatn 
your ladyship endeavoured* to reason with her 1 " 
Here the lady affected a laugh, and cried, " My dear 
lord, sure you know us better than to talk of reason- 
ing a young woman out of her inclinations t These 
inestimable jewels are as deaf as the jewels they 
wear : time, my lord, time is the only medicine to 
cure their folly ; but this is a medicine which 1 am 
certain she will not take ; nay, I live in hourly hor- 
rors on her account. In short, nothing but violent 
methods will do." "What is to be done!" cries 
my lord; "what methods are to be taken! — la 
there any method upon earth 1 — Oh ! lady Bellaston ! 
there is nothing which I would not undertake for 

such a reward." " I really know not," answered 

the lady, after a pause ; and then pausing again, she 
I cried out, — " Upon my soul, I am at my wit's end 
on this girl's account- — If she can be preserved, 
something must be done immediately ; and, at I say, 

nothing but violent methods will do. If your 

lordship hath really this attachment to my cousin 
(and to do her justice, except in this silly inclination, 
of which she will soon see her folly, she is every 
way deserving), I think there may be one way, in- 
deed it is a very disagreeable one, and what I am 
almost afraid to think of. — It requires a great 
spirit, I promise you." " I am not conscious, ma- 
dam," said he, "of any defect there ; nor am I, I 
hope, suspected of any such. It must be sn egre- 
gious defect indeed, which could make me backward 
ou this occasion." " Nay, my lord," answered she, 
*« I am so far from doubting you, I am much more 
inclined to doubt my own courage ; for I roust run 
a monstrous risk. In short, I must place such a 
confidence in your honour as a wise woman will 
scarce ever place in a man on any consideration." 
In this point likewise my lord very* weli satisfied her ; 
for his reputation was extremely clear, and common 
fame did him no more than justice, in speaking well 
of him. "Well, then," said she, "my lord,— I— I 
vow, I can't bear the apprehension of it. — No, it 

must not be. At least every other method shall 

be tried. Can you get rid of your engagements, and 
dine here to-day ! Your lordship will have an op- 
portunity of seeing a little more of Miss Western. — 
I promise you we have no time to lose. Here will 
be nobody but lady Betty, and Miss Eagle, and co- 
lonel Hamstead, and Tom Edwards; they will all 
go soon, — and I shall be at home to nobody. Then 
your lordship may be a little more explicit. Nay, I 
will contrive some method to convince you of her 
attachment to this fellow." My lord made proper 
compliments accepted the invitation, ai;d then they 
parted to dress, it being now past three in the morn- 
ing, or to reckon by the old style, in the afternoon. 



CHAPTER III. 
A further explnoation of the ftiregoiug design. 
Though the reader may have long since concluded 
lady Bellaston to be a member (and no inconsiderable 
one) of the great world, she was in reality a very 
considerable member of the little world ; by which 
appellation was distinguished a very worthy and 
honourable society which not long slice flourished 
in this kingdom. 

Among other good principles u»on which this 
society was founded, there waB one viry remarkable : 
for, as it was a rule of an honourabb club of heroes, 
who assembled at the close of the hte war, that all 
the members should every day fight once at least ; sc 
'twas in this, that every member shiuld, within thf 
twenty-four hours, tell at least one merry fib, whi'.h 
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was to be propagated by all the brethren and sister- 
hood. 

Many idle stories were told about this society, 
which from a certain quality may be, perhaps not 
unjustly, supposed to have come from the society 
themselves. As, that the devil was the president ; 
and that he sat in person in an elbow chair at the 
upper end of the table ; but, upon very strict in- 
quiry, I find there is not the least truth in any of 
those tales, and that the assembly consisted in reality 
of a set of very good sort of people, and the fibs 
which they propagated were of a harmless kind, and 
tended only to produce mirth and good humour. 

Edwards was likewise a member of this comical 
society. To him therefore lady Uellaston applied 
as a proper instrument for her purpose, and furnished 
him with a fib, which he was to vent whenever the 
lady gave him her cue ; and this was not to be till 
the evening, when all the company but lord Fella- 
mar and himself were gone, and while they were 
engaged in a rubber at whist. 

To this time then, which was between seven and 
eight in the evening, we will convey our reader; 
when lady Bellaston, lord Fellamar, Miss Western, 
and Tom, being engaged at whist, and in the last 
game of their rubbers, Tom received his cue from 
lady Bellaston, which was, " I protest, Tom, yoj 
are grown intolerable lately ; you used to tell us all 
the news of the town, and now you know no more 
of the world than if you lived out of it." 

Mr. Edwards then began as follows : " The fault 
is not mine, madam ; it lies in the dulness of the 

age, that doth nothing worth talking of. O la ! 

though now I think on "t, there hath a terrible acci- 
dent befallen poor colonel Wilcox. Poor Ned. 

—You know him, my lord, everybody knows 
him ; faith 1 I am very much concerned for him." 
" What is it, pray V Bays lady Bellaston. 
" Why, he hath killed a man this morning in a 
duel, that 's all." 

His lordship, who was not in the secret, asked 
gravely, whom he had killed t To which Edwards 
answered, " A young fellow we none of us know ; a 
Somersetshire lad just come to town, one Jones his 
name is ; a near rclatiou of one Mr. Allworthy, of 
whom your lordship I believe hath heard. I saw 
the lad lie dead in a coffee-house. — Upon my soul, 
he is one of the finest corpses I ever saw in my life !" 

Sophia, who had just begun to deal as Tom had 
mentioned that a man was killed, stopped her hand, 
and listened with attention (for all stones of that 
kind affected her), but no sooner had he arrived at 
the latter part of the story than she began to deal 
again; and having dealt three cards to one, and 
seven to another and ten to a third, at last dropped 
the rest from her hand, and fell back in her chair. 

The company behaved as usual ou these occasions. 
The usual disturbance ensued, the usual assistance 
was summoned, and Sophia at last, as it is usual, 
returned again to life, and was soon after, at her 
earnest desire, led to her own apartment ; where, 
at my lord's request, lady Bellaston acquainted her 
with "the truth, attempted to carry it off as a jest of 
her own, and comforted her with repeated assurances, 
that neither his lordship nor Torn, though she had 
taught him the story, were in the true secret of the 
affair. 

There was no farther evidence necessary to con- 
vince lord Fellamar how justly the case had been 
represented to him by lady Bellaston ; and now, at 
her return into the room, a scheme was laid between 
these two noble persona, which, though it appeared 
in no very heinous light to his lordship (as he faith- 
fully promised, and faithfully rcsol' 'd too. to mal* 



the lady all the subsequent amends in his power by 
marriage), yet many of our readers, we doubt uot, 
will see with just detestation. 

The next evening at seven was appointed for the 
fatal purpose, when lady Bcllastou undertook that 
Sophia should be alone, and his lordship should be 
introduced to her. The whole family were to be 
regulated for the purpose, most of the servants de- 
spatched out of the house; and for Mrs. Honour, 
who, to prevent suspicion, was to be left with her 
mistress till his lordship's arrival, lady Bellaston 
herself was to engage her in an apartment as distant 
as possible from the scene of the intended mischief, 
and out of the bearing of Sophia. 

Matters being thus agreed on, his lordship took 
his leave, and her ladyship retired to rest, highly 
pleased with a project, of which she had no reasou 
to doubt the success, and which promised so effec 
tually to remove Sophia from being any future 
obstruction to her amour with Jones, by a means 
of which she should never appear to be guilty, even 
if the fact appeared to the world ; but this she made 
no doubt of preventing by huddling up a marriage, 
to which she thought the ravished Sophia would 
easily be brought to consent, and at which all the 
rest of her family would rejoice. 

But affairs were not in so quiet a situation in the 
bosom of the other conspirator ; his mind was tossed 
in all the distracting anxiety so nobly described by 
Shakspeare — 

Betwee n the artlnj? of a dreadful thing. 
And the flr»» moliuu, all the interim u. 
Like a phantasms, or a hideous dream ; 
The |tcuiu» and the mortal instrument* 
Are itieu in council ; and the »taU» of man. 
Like to a little kingdom, suffers tlien 
The nature of an insurrection. 

Though the violence of his passion had made him m 
eagerly embrace the first hint of this design, espe- * 
cially as it came from a relation of the lady, yet 
when that friend to reflection, a pillow, had placed 
the action itself in all its natural black colours before 
his eyes, with all the consequences which must, and 
those which might, probably attend it, his resolu- 
tion began to abate, or rather indeed to go over to 
the other side ; and after a long conflict, which lasted 
a whole night, between honour and appetite, the 
former at length prevailed, and he determined to 
wait on lady Uellaston, and to relinquish the design. 

Lady Bellaston was in bed, though very late in tin 
morning, and Sophia sitting bv her bedside, when the 
servant acquainted her that Lord Fellamar was dciow 
in the parlour; upon which her ladyship desired him 
to stay, and that she would sec him presently ; but 
the sen ant was no sooner departed than poor Sophia 
began to entreat her cousin not to encourage the 
visit of that odious lord (so she called him, though a 
little unjustly) upon her account. •« I sec his de- 
sign," said she ; " for he made downright love to me 
yesterday morning ; but as I am resolved never to 
admit it, I beg your ladyship not to leave us alone 
together any more, and to ordt r the servants that, if 
he inquires for me, I may be always denied to him." 

" La 1 child," says lady Bellaston, «' you country 
girls have nothing but sweethearts in your head ; 
you fancy every man who is civil to you is making 
love. He is one of the most gallant young fellows 
about town, and I am convinced means no more than 
a little gallantry. Make love to you indeed J I 
wish with all my heart he would, and you must be 
an arrant mad woman to refuse him." 

But as I shall certainly be that mad woman," cries 
Sophia, " I hope his visit* shall iot be introd'xi 
upon me." 
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44 O child !" said lady Bellaston, 44 you need not be 
io fearful; if you resolve to run away Trith that 
Jones, I know no person who can hinder you." 

Upon ruy honour, madam," cries Sophia, 44 your 
ladyship injures me. I will never run away with 
any man ; nor will I ever marry contrary to my 
father's inclination!*." 

44 Well, Miss Western," said the lady, 44 if you are 
not in a humour to see company this morning, you 
may retire to your own apartment ; for I am not 
frightened at his lordship, and must send for him up 
into my dressing-room." 

Sophia thanked her ladyship, and withdrew ; and 
presently afterwards Fellamar was admitted up stairs. 

CHAPTER IV. 

By which it will appear bow dangerous an advocate a lady in. 
when *he applies her eloquence to an ill purpose. 

When lady Bellaston heard the young lord's scruples, 
■he treated them with the same disdain with which 
one of those sages of the law, called Newgate solicit- 
ors, treats the qualms of conscience in a young wit- 
ness. 44 My dear lord," said she, 44 you certainly 
want a cordial. I must send to lady Edgely for one 
of her best drams. Fie upon it ! have more resolu- 
tion. Are you frightened by the word rape 1 Or are 

you apprehensive 1 Well ! if the story of Helen 

was modern, I should think it unnatural. I mean 
the behaviour of Paris, not the fondness of the lady ; 
for all women love a man of spirit. There is another 
story of the Sabine ladies,— and that too, I thank 
heaven, is very ancient. Your lordship, perhaps, 
will admire my reading ; but I think Mr. Hook tells 
us, they made tolerable good wives afterwards. I 
fancy few of my married acquaintance were ravished 
by their husbands." 44 Nay, dear lady Bellaston," 
cried he, 44 don't ridicule me in this manner." 
44 Why, my good lord," answered she, 44 do you think 
any woman in England would not laugh at you in 
her heart, whatever prudery she might wear in her 

countenance ! You force me to use a strange 

kind of language, and to betray my sex most 
abominally ; but I am contented with knowing ray 
intentions are good, and that I am endeavouring to 
serve my cousin ; for I think you will make her a 
husband notwithstanding this ; or, upon my soul, I 
would not even persuade her to fling herself away 
upon an empty title. She should not upbraid me 
hereafter with having lost a man of spirit ; for that 
his enemies allow this poor young fellow to be." 

Let those who have had the satisfaction of hearing 
reflections of this kind from a wife or a mistress, 
declare whether they are at all sweetened by coming 
from a female tongue. Certain it is, they sunk 
deeper into his lordship than anything which De- 
mosthenes or Cicero could have said on the occasion. 

Lady Bellaston, perceiving she had fired the young 
lord's pride, began now, like a true orator, to rouse 
other passions to its assistance. 44 My lord," says 
she, in a grave voice, 44 you will be pleased to re- 
member, you mentioned this matter to me first ; for 
I would not appear to you in the light of one who 
is endeavouring to put off my cousin upon you. 
Fourscore thousand pounds do not stand in need of 
an advocate to recommend them." 44 Nor doth Miss 
Western," said he, 44 require any recommendation 
from her fortune ; for, in my opinion, no woman 
ever had half her charms." 44 Yes, yes, my lord," 
replied the lady, looking in the nlnsfi, 44 there have 
been women with mere than half her charms, I as- 
sure you ; not that I need lesson heron that account : 
she is a most delicious tfirl, that's certain ; and 
within these few hours she will be in the arms of 



one, who surely doth not deserve her, though 1 will 
give him his due, I believe he is truly a man of 
spirit." 

44 I hope so, madam," said my lord ; 44 though 1 
must own he doth not deserve her ; for, unless heaven 
and your ladyship disappoint me, she shall within 
that time be in mine." 

44 Well spoken, my lord," answered the lady ; 44 1 
promise you no disappointment shall happen from 
my side ; and within this week I am convinced I 
Bhall call your lordship my cousin in public." 

The remainder of this scene consisted entirely of 
raptures, excuses, and compliments, very pleasant to 
have heard from the parties ; but rather dull when 
related at second hand. Here, therefore, we shall 
put an end to this dialogue, and hasten to the fatal 
hour when everything was prepared for the destruc- 
tion of poor Sophia. 

But this being the most tragical matter in our 
whole history, we shall treat it in a chapter by itself. 

CHAPTER V. 

Containing some matti-nt which may affect, and others which 
may surprise, the readrr. 

The clock had now struck seven, and poor Sophia, 
alone and melancholy, sat reading a tragedy. It 
was the Fatal Marriage ; and she was uow come to 
that part where the poor distressed Isabella disposes 
of her wedding-ring. 

Here the book dropped from her hand, and a 
shower of tears ran down into her bosom. In this 
situation she had continued a minute, when the 
door opened, and in came lord Fellamar. Sophia 
started from her chair at his entrance ; and his lord- 
ship advancing forwards, and making a low bow, 
said, 44 I am afraid, Miss Western, I break in upon 
you abruptly." 44 Indeed, my lord," says she, 44 I 
must own myself a little surprised at this unex- 
pected visit." 44 If this visit be unexpected, madam," 
answered lord Fellamar, 44 my eyes must have been 
very faithless interpreters of my heart, when last I 
had the honour of seeing you ; for surely you could 
not otherwise have hoped to detain my heart in 
your possession, without receiving a visit from its 
owner." Sophia, confused as she was, answered 
this bombast (and very properly I think) with a 
look of inconceivable disdain. My lord then made 
another and a longer speech of the same sort. Upon 
which Sophia, trembling, said, 44 Am I really to 
conceive your lordship to be out of your senses 1 
Sure, my lord, there is no other excuse for such be- 
haviour." 44 I am, indeed, madam, in the situation 
you suppose," cries his lordship ; 44 and sure you 
will pardon the effect* of a frenzy which you your- 
self have occasioned ; for love hath so totally de- 
prived me of reason, that I am Bcarce accountable 
for any of my actions." 44 Upon my word, my 
lord," said Sophia, 44 I neither understand your 
words nor your behaviour." 44 Suffer me then, 
madam," cries he, 44 at your feet to explain both, 
by laying open nry soul to you, and declaring that 
I doat on you to the highest degree of distraction. 
O most adorable, most divine creature ! what lan- 
guage can express the sentiments of my heart!" 
44 I do assure you, my lord," said Sophia, 44 I shall 
not stay to hear any more of this." 44 Do not," 
cries he, 44 think of leaving me thus cruelly ; could 
you know half the torments which I feel, that ten- 
der bosom must pity what those eyes have caused." 
Then fetching a deep 6igh, and laying hold of her 
hand, he ran on for some minutes in a strain which 
would be littie more j leasing to the reader than it 
was to the lady ; and at hint concluded with a de- 
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clan.tion, " That if he was master of the world, he 
would lay it at her feet." Sophia then, forcibly 
pulling away her hand from his, answered with 
much spirit, " I promise you, sir, your world and 
its master I should spurn from me with equal con- 
tempt." She then ottered to go ; and lord Fcllamar, 
again laying hold of her hand, said, " Pardon me, 
my belored angel, freedoms which nothing but 

despair could have tempted mc to take. Believe 

me, could I have had any hope that my title and 
fortune, neither of them inconsiderable, unless when 
compared with your worth, would have been ac- 
cepted, I had, in the humblest manner, presented 

them to your acceptance. But I cannot lose you. 

—By heaven, I will sooner part with ray soul ! — You 
are, you must, you shall be only mine." " My 
lord," says she, M I entreat you to desist from a vain 
pursuit ; for, upon my honour, I will never hear you 
on this subject. Let go my hand, my lord ; for I 
am resolved to go from you this moment ; nor will 
I ever see you more." " Then, madam," cries his 
lordship, " I must make the best use of this mo- 
ment ; for I cannot live, nor will I live without 

you." " What do you mean, my lordl" said 

Sophia; •* I will raise the family." "I have no 
fear, madam," answered he, " but of losing you, 
and that I am resolved to prevent, the only way 
which despair points to me." — He then caught her 
in his arms: upon which she screamed so loud, 
that she must have alarmed some one to her as- 
sistance, had not lady Bcllaston taken care to re- 
move all ears. 

Hut a more lucky circumstance happened for poor 
Sophia; another noise now broke forth, which 
almost drowned her cries ; for now the whole house 
rang with, " Where is she t D — n mc, I'll unkennel 
her this instant- Show me her chamber, I say. 
Where is my daughter 1 I know she 's in the house, 
and I '11 sec her if she 's above ground. Show me 
where she is."— At which last words the door flew 
open, and in came squire Western, with his parson 
and a set of myrmidons at his heels. 

How miserable must have been the condition of 
poor Sophia, when the enraged voice of her father 
was welcome to her earst Welcome indeed it was, 
and luckily did he come ; for it was the only acci- 
dent upon earth which could have preserved the 
peace of her mind from being for ever destroyed. 

Sophia, notwithstanding her fright, presently knew 
her father's voice ; and his lordship, notwithstand- 
ing his passion, knew the voice of reason, which 
peremptorily assured him, it was not now a time 
for the perpetration of his villany. Hearing, there- 
fare, the voice approach, and hearing likewise whose 
it was, (for as the squire more than once roared 
forth the word daughter, so Sophia, in the midst of 
her struggling, cried out upon her father,) he 
(Sought proper to relinquish his prey, having only 
disordered her handkerchief, and with his rude lips 
committed violence on her lovely neck. 

If the reader's imagination doth not assist me, I 
shall never be able to describe the situation of these 
two persons when Western came into the room. 
Sophia tottered into her chair, where she sat dis- 
ordered, pale, breathless, bursting with indignation 
at lord Fellamar, affrighted, and jet more rejoiced, 
at the arrival of her father. 

His lordship sat down near her, with the bag of 
his wig hanging over one of his shoulders, the rest 
if his dress being somewhat disordered, and rather 
a greater proportion of linen than is usual appearing 
at his bosom. As to the rest, he was amazed, af- 
frighted, vexed, and ashamed. 

As to squire Western, ho happened at this time 



to t e overtaken by an enemy, which very frequently 
pursues, and seldom fails to overtake, most of the 
country gentlemen in this kingdom. He was, lite- 
rally speaking, drunk; which circumstance, together 
with his natural impetuosity, could produce no 
other effect than his running immediately up to his 
daughter, upon whom he fell foul with his tongue 
in the most inveterate manner ; nay, he had pro- 
bably committed violence with his hands, had not 
the parson interposed, saying, " For heaven's sake, 
sir, animadvert that you are in the house of a great 
lady. Let me beg you to mitigate your wrath ; it 
should minister a fulness of satisfaction that you 
have found your daughter ; for as to revenge, it be- 
longeth not unto us. I discern great contrition in 
the countenance of the young lady. I Bland as- 
sured, if you will forgive her, she will repent her of 
all past offences, and return unto her duty." 

The strength of the parson's arms had at first been 
of more service than the strength of his rhetoric. 
However, his last words wrought some effect, and 
the squire answered, " I '11 forgee her if she wull 
ha un. If wot ha un, Sophy, 1 '11 forgee thee all. 
Why dost unt speak ! Shat ha un ! d — n me, shat 
ha un ! Why dost unt answer ? Was ever such a 
stubborn tuoad V 

" Let me entreat you, sir, to be a little more mode- 
rate," said the parson ; " you frighten the young lady 
so, that you deprive her of all power of utterance." 

" Power of mine a ," answered the Bquire. 

" You take her part then, do you 1 A pretty parsou, 
truly, to side with an undutiful child ! Y es, yes, I 
will gee you a living with a pox. I '11 gee un to the 
devil sooner." 

M I humbly crave your pardon," said the parson ; 
" I assure your worship I meant no such matter." 

My lady Bcllaston now entered the room, and 
came up to the squire, who no sooner saw her, than, 
resolving to follow the instructions of his sister, he 
made her a very civil bow, in the rural manner, 
and paid her some of his best compliments. He 
then immediately proceeded to his complaints, and 
said, " There, my lady cousin ; there stands the 
most undutiful child in the world ; she hankers 
after a beggarly rascal, and won't many one of the 
greatest matches in all England, that we have pro- 
vided for her." 

"Indeed, cousin Western," answered the lady, 
'* I am persuaded you wrong my cousin. I am sure 
she hath a better understanding. I am convinced 
she will not refuse what she must be sensible is so 
much to her advantage." 

This was a wilful mistake in lady Bcllaston, for 
she well knew whom Mr. Western meant; though 
perhaps she thought he would easily be reconciled 
to his lordship's proposals. 

•« Do you hear there," quoth the squire, " what 
her ladyship sayst All your family are for the 
match. Come, Sophy, be a good girl, and be duti- 
ful, and make your father happy." 

" If my death will make you happy, sir," answered 
Sophia, you will shortly be so." 

"It's a lie, Sophy; it's a d — n'd lie, and you 
know it," said the squire. 

" Indeed, Miss Western," said lady Bellaston, 
" you injure your father ; he hath nothing in view 
but your interest in this match ; and I and all your 
friends must acknowledge the highest honour done 
to your family in the proposal." 

"Ay, all of us," quoth the squire ; "nay, it was 
no proposal of mine. She knows it was her aunt 
proposed it to me first. — Come, Sophy, once more 
let me beg you to be a good girl, and gee me youi 
consent before your cousin." 
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" Let me give him your hand, cousin," said the 
laiy. "It is the fashion now-a-days to dispense 
with time and long courtship*." 

" Pugh !" said the equire, " what signifies time ; 
won't they have time enough to court afterwards! 
People may court very well after they have been 
a-bed together." 

As lord Fellamar was very well assured that he 
wan meant by lady Bellaston, bo, never having heard 
nor suspected a word of Blifil, he made no doubt of 
his being meant by the father. Coining up, there- 
fore, to the squire, he said, " Though I have not the 
honour, sir, of being personally known to you, yet, 
as I find I have the happiness to have my proposals 
accepted, let me intercede, sir, in behalf of the 
young lady, that she may not be more solicited at 
this time." 

"You intercede, sir!" said the squire; "why, 
who the devil arc you V 

" Sir, I am lord Fellamar," answered he, " and 
am the happy man whom I hope you have done the 
honour of accepting for a son-in-law." 

" You are a son of a b ," replied the squire, 

for all your laced coat. You my son-in-law, and be 
d— n'd to you!" 

*' I shall* take more from you, sir, than from any 
man," answered the lord ; " but I must inform you 
that I am not used to hear such language without 
resentment." 

"Resent my a—," quoth the squire. "Don't 
think I am afraid of such a fellow as thee art ! be- 
cause hast got a spit there dangling at thy side. Lay 
by your spit, and Pll give thee enough of meddling 
with what doth not belong to thee. I'll teach you 
to father-in-law me. I'll lick thy jacket." 

" It's very well, sir," said my lord, " I shall make 
no disturbance before the ladies. I am very well 
•atisfied. Your humble servant, sir ; lady Bellaston, 
your most obedient." 

His lordship was no sooner gone, than lady Bel- 
laston, coming up to Mr. Western, said, " Bless me, 
sir, what have you done 1 You know not whom you 
have affronted ; he is a nobleman of the first rank 
and fortune, and yesterday made proposals to your 
daughter ; «nd such as I am sure you must accept 
with the highest pleasure." 

" Answer for yourself, lady cousin," said the 
squire, " I will have nothing to do with any of your 
lords. My daughter shall have an honest country 
gentleman ; I have pitched upon one for her, — and 
she shall ha' tin. — I am sorry for the trouble she 
hath given your ladyship with all my heart." Lady 
Bellaston made a civil speech upon the word trou- 
ble ; to which the squire answered, — •« Why, that 's 
kind, — and I would do as much for your ladyship. 
To be sure relations should do for one another. So 
I wish your ladyship a good night. — Come, madam, 
you must go along with me by fair means, or I '11 
have you carried down to the coach." 

Sophia said she would attend him without force ; 
but begged to go in a chair, for she said she Should 
not be able to ride any other way. 

" Prithee," cries the squire, " wout tint persuade 
nte canst not ride in a coach, wouldst 1 That 's a 
pretty thing surely! No, no, I '11 never let thee out 
of my sight any more till art married, that I promise 
thee." Sophia told him, she saw he was resolved 
to break her heart. " O break thy heart and be 
d — u'd," quoth he, " if a good husband will break 
it. I don't value a brass varden, not a halfpenny, 
of any undutiful b— upon earth." He then took 
violent hold of her hand ; upon which the parson 
»nce more interfered, begging him to use gentle 
methods. At that the squire thundered out a curse, 



and bid the parson hold his tongue, saying, " At'nl 
in pulpit now I when art a got up there I never 
mind what dost say ; but I won't be priest-ridden, 
nor taught how to behave myself by thee. I wish 
your ladyship a good-night. Come along, Sophy , 
be a good girl, and all shall be well. Shat ha* uu, 
d — n me, shat ha' un !" 

Mrs. Honour appeared below stairs, and with a 
low curtsy to the squire offered to attend her mis- 
tress; but he pushed her away, saying, "Hold, 
madam, hold, you come iid more near my house." 
" And will you take my maid away from me t" said 
Sophia. " Yes, indeed, madam, will I, " cries the 
squire : " you need not fear being without a ser- 
vant ; I will get you another maid, and a better maid 
than this, who, I'd lay five pounds to a crown, is 
no more a maid than my gran num. No, no, Sophy, 
she shall contrive no more escapes, 1 promise you."" 
He then packed up his daughter and the pamon 
into the hackney coach, after which he mounted 
himself, and ordered it to drive to his lodgings. In 
the way thither he suffered Sophia to be quiet, and 
enterta'ined himself with reading a lecture to the 
parson on good manners, and a proper behaviour to 
his betters. 

It is possible he might not so easily have carried 
off his daughter from lady Bellaston. had that good 
lady desired to have detained her ; but, in reality, 
she was not a little pleased with the confinement 
into which Sophia was going; and as her project 
with lord Fellamar had failed of success, she was 
well contented that other violent methods were now 
going to be used in favour of another man. 



CHAPTER VI. 
By what means the iquire canw to discover hit daughter. 

Tiiorcm the reader, in many histories, is obliged to 
digest much more unaccountable appearances than 
this of Mr. Western, without any satisfaction at all ; 
yet, as we dearly love to oblige him whenever 
it is in our power, we shall now proceed to show 
by what method the squire discovered where his 
daughter was. 

In the third chapter, then, of the preceding hook, 
we gave a hint (for it is not our custom to unfold 
at any time more than is necessary for the occasion) 
that Mrs. Fitzpatrick, who was very desirous of re- 
conciling her uncle and aunt Western, thought she 
had a probable opportunity, by the service of pre- 
serving Sophia from committing the same crime 
which had drawn on herself the anger of her family. 
After much deliberation, therefore, she resolved to 
inform her aunt Western where her cousin was, 
and accordingly she writ the following letter, which 
we shall give the reader at length, for more reasons 
than one. 

" Honour kd Madam, 

" The occasion of my writing this will perhaps 
make a letter of mine agreeable to my dear aunt, 
for the sake of one of her nieces, though I have 
little reason to hope it will be so on the account of 
another. 

" Without more apology, as I was coining to 
throw my unhappy self at your feet, I met, by the 
strangest accident in the world, my cousiu Sophy, 
whose history you are better acquainted with than 
myself, though, alas! I know infinitely too much; 
enough indeed to satisfy me, that unless she is im- 
mediately prevented, she is in danger of running 
inlo the same fatal mischief, which, by foolishly nm' 
ignoraiuly refusing your most wise' and prude i t 
ad. ire. I have unfortunately brought on myself. 
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** In snort, I have Men tho man, nay, I was raosi 
part of yesterday in his company, and a charm- 
ing young follow I promise you he is. By what 
accident he came acquainted with me is too 
tedious to tell you now ; hut I have this morning 
changed my lodgings to avoid him, lest he should 
by my means discover my cousin ; for he doth 
not yet know where she is, and it is advisable he 

should not, till my uncle hath secured her. 

No time therefore is to be lost ; and I neetl only 
inform you, that she is now with lady Bellaston, 
whom I have seen, and who hath, I find, a design 
of concealing her from her family. You know, 
madam, she is a strange woman ; but nothing could 
misbecome me more than to presume to give any 
hint to one of your great understanding and great 
knowledge of the world, besides barely informing 
you of the matter of fact. 

" I hope, madam, the care which I have shown 
on this occasion for the good of my family will re- 
commend me again to the favour of a lady who hath 
always exerted so much zeal for the honour and 
true interest of us all ; and that it may be a means 
of restoring me to your friendship, which hath made 
so great a part of my former, and is so necessary to 
my future happiness. I am, with the utmost respect, 
honoured madam, your most dutiful obliged niece, 
and most obedient humble servant, 

" II AliniET FlTZPATRICK." 

Mrs. Western was now at her brother's house, 
where she had resided ever since the flight of So- 
phia, in order to administer comfort to the poor 
•quire in his affliction. Of this comfort, which she 
doled out to him in daily portions, we have formerly 
given a specimen. 

She was now standing with her back to the fire, 
and, with a pinch of snuff in her hand, was deal- 
ing forth this daily allowance of comfort to the 
squire, while he smoked his afternoon pipe, when 
•he received the above letter ; which she had no 
sooner read than she delivered it to him, saying, 
" There, sir, there is an account of your lo«t sheep. 
Fortune hath again restored her to you, and if 
you will be governed by my advice, it is possible you 
may yet preserve her." 

The squire had no sooner read the letter than he 
leaped from his chair, threw his pipe into the fire, 
and gave a loud huzza for joy. He then sum- 
moned his servants, called for his boots, and or- 
dered the Chevalier and several other horses to be 
■addled, and that parson Supple should be imme- 
diately sent for. Having done this, he turned to 
his sister, caught her in his arms, and gave her a 
close embrace, saying, "Zounds! you don't seem 
pleased ; one would imagine you was sorry I have 
found the girl.'* 

" Brother," answered she, " the deepest politi- 
cians, who see to the bottom, discover often a very 
different aspect of affairs, from what swims on the 
surface. It is true, indeed, things do look rather 
less desperate than they did formerly in Holland, 
when Lewi* the Fourteenth was at the gates of 
Amsterdam; but there is a delicacy required in 
this matter, which you will pardon me, brother, 
if I suspect you want. There is a decorum to be 
used with a woman of figure, such as lady Bel- 
laston, brother, which requires a knowledge of the 
world superior, I am afraid, to yours." 

" Sister," cries the squire, " I know you have no 
opinion of my parts ; but I'll «how you on this 
occasion who is a fool. Knowledge, quotha! I 
have not been in the country so long without 
having some knowledge of warrants and the law 
of the land. I know I may take my own wher- 



ever I can find it. Show me my own daughter, 
and if I don't know how to come at her, I'll 
suffer you to call me a fool as long as I live. There 
be justices of peace in London, as well as in other 

places." 

" I protest," cries she, " you make me tremble for 
the event of this matter, which, if you will pro- 
ceed by my advice, you may bring to so good an 
i*Hue. Do you really imagine, brother, that the 
house of a woman of figure is to be attacked by 
warrants ami brutal justices of the peace 1 I 
will inform you how to proceed. As soon as you 
arrive in town, and have got yourself into a de- 
cent dress, (for indeed, brother, you have none at 
present fit to appear in,) you must send your 
compliments to lady Bellaston, and desire leave 
to wait on her. When you are admitted to her 
presence, as you certainly will be, and have told her 
your story, and have made proper use of my name 
"(for I think you just know one another only by sight, 
though you are relations), I am confident she will 
withdraw her protection from my niece, who hath 
certainly imposed upon her. This is the only me- 
thod. — justices of peace, indeed ! do you imagine 
any such event can arrive to a woman of figure in a 
civilised nation V 

" I) — n their figures," cries the squire ; " a pretty 
civilised nation, truly, where women are above 
the law. And what must I stand sending a par- 
cel of compliments to a confounded whore, that 
keeps away a daughter from her own natural 
father 1 I tell you, sister, I am not so ignorant as 

you think me 1 know you would have women 

above the law, but it is all a lie ; I heard his lord- 
ship say at size's, that no one is above the law. But 
this of yours is Hanover law, I suppose." 

" Mr. Western," said she, I think you daily 

improve in ignorance. 1 protest you are grown 

an arrant bear." 

"No more a bear than yourself, sister Western," 
said the squire. — " Pox ! you may talk of your ci- 
vility an you will, I am sure you never show any 
to me. I am no bear, no, nor no dog neither, 
though I know somebody, that is something that 

begins with a b ; but pox! I will show \ou I 

have got more good manners than some folks." 

" Mr. Western," answered the, lady, "you may 
say what you please, Je vota meiprue dc tout man 

cwur. I shall not therefore be angry. Besides, 

as my cousin, with that odious Irish name, justly 
says, I have that regard for the honour and true 
interest of my family, and that concern for my 
niece, who is a part of it, that I have resolved 
to go to town myself upon this occanion ; for in- 
deed, indeed, brother, you are not a tit minister to 
be employed at a polite court. — Greenland — Green- 
land should always be the scene of the tramontane 
negociation." 

" I thank Heaven," cries the squire, " I don't 
understand you now. You are got to your Hano- 
verian linguo. However, I'll show you I scorn to 
be behindhand in civility with you; and as you 
arc not angry for what I have said, so I am not 
angry for what you have said. Indeed I have al 
ways thought it a folly for relations to quarrel; 
and if they do now and then give a hasty word, why, 
people should give and take ; for my part, I never 
j bear malice ; and I take it very kind of you to ge 
up to London; for 1 never was there but twice in 
my life, and then I did not stay above a fortnight at 
a time, and to be sure 1 can't be expected to know 
much of the streets and the folks in that time. I 
never denied that you know'd all these matters be» 
tcr than I. For me to dispute that wou'd be all a,» 
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one as for you to dispute the management of a pack 
of dogs, or the finding a hare sitting, with me." — 
" Which I promise you," says she, " I never will." 
— " Well, and I promise you," returned he, •* that 
I never will dispute t'other." 

Here then a league was struck (to horrow a phrase 
frr.m the lady) between the contending parties ; and 
now the parson arriving, and the horses being ready, 
♦he squire departed, having promised his sister to 
follow her advice, and she prepared to follow him 
the next day. 

But having communicated these matters to the 
parson on the road, they both agreed that the pre- 
scribed formalities might very well be dispensed 
with ; and the squire, having changed his mind, pro- 
ceeded in the manner we have already seen. 



CHAPTER VII. 

In which various misfortunes betel poor Jones. 

Affairs were in the aforesaid situation when Mrs. 
Honour arrived at Mrs. Miller's, and called Jones 
out from the company, as we have before seen, with 
whom, when she found herself alone, she began as 
follows : 

" O, my dear sir ! how shall I get spirits to tell 
you ; you are undone, sir, and my poor lady's un- 
done, and I am undone." " Hath anything hap- 
pened to Sophia !" cries Jones, staring like a mad- 
man. " All that is bad," cries Honour : " Oh, I shall 
never get such another lady! Oh that I should 
ever live to see this day!" At these words Jones 
turned pale as ashes, trembled, and stammered ; but 
Honour went on. — " O ! Mr. Jones, I have lost my 
lady forever." " How! what! for Heaven's sake, 
tell" me. O, my dear Sophia!" "You may well 
call her so," said Honour ; " she was the dearest 
lady t o me. I shall never have such another place." 

" I) — n your place !" cries Jones ; '* where is — 

what— what is become of my Sophia!" "Ay, to 
be sure," cries she, " servants may be d — n'd. It 
signifies nothing what becomes of them, though 
they are turned away, and ruined ever bo much. 
To be sure they are not flesh and blood like other 
people. No, to be sure, it signifies nothing what 
becomes of them." "If you have any pity, any 
compassion," cries Jones, " I beg you will instantly 
tell me what hath happened to Sophia!" " To be 
sure, I have more pity for you than you have for 
me," answered Honour; " I don't d — n you be- 
cause you have lost the sweetest lady in the world. 
To be sure you are worthy to be pitied, and I am 
worthy to be pitied too : for, to be sure, if ever 
there was a good mistress— — '» " What hath hap- 
pened !" cries Jones, in almost a raving fit. " What! 
—What!" said Honour: "Why, the worst that 
could have happened both for you and for me. — 
Her father is come to town, and hath carried her 
away from us both." Here Jones fell on his knees 
in thanksgiving that it waa no worse. " No worse!" 
repeated Honour ; " what could be worse for either 
of us! He carried her off, swearing she should 
marry Mr. Blifil ; that's for your comfort ; and, for 
poor me, I am turned out of doors." " Indeed, Mrs. 
Honour," answered Jones, " you frightened mc 
out of my wits. I imagined some most dreadful 
sudden accident had happened to Sophia ; some- 
thing, compared to which, even the seeing her mar- 
ried to Blitil would be a trifle ; but while there is 
life there are hopes, my dear Honour. Women in 
this land of liberty, cannot be married by actual 
brutal force." "To be sure, sir," said she, that's 
true. There may be some hopes for you ; but, 



alack-a-day! what hopes are there for poor me1 
And, to be sure, sir, you must be sensible I suffer 
all this upon your account. All the quarrel tha 
squire hath to me is for taking your part, as I have 
done, against Mr. Blifil." " Indeed, Mrs. Honour," 
answered he, " I am sensible of my obligations to 
you, and will leave nothing in my power undone to 
make you amends." " Alas ! sir," said she, " what 
can make a servant amends for the loss of one place 
but the getting another altogether as good !" " Do 
not despair, Mrs. Honour," said Jones, " I hope to 
reinstate you again in the same." ** Alack-a-day, 
sir," said she, " how can I flatter myself with such 
hopes when I know it is a thing impossible! for the 
squire is so set against me : and yet, if you should 
ever have my lady, as to be sure I now hopes 
heartily you will ; for you are a generous, good- 
natured gentleman; and I am sure you loves her, 
and to be sure she lovea you as dearly as her own 
soul ; it is a matter in vain to deny it ; because as 
why, everybody, that is in the least acquainted with 
my lady, must see it : for, poor dear lady, she can't 
dissemble ; and if two people who loves one another 
a'n't happy, why who should be so! Happiness 
don't always depend upon what people has ; besides, 
my lady has enough for both. To be sure, there- 
fore, as one may say, it would be all the pity in the 
world to keep two such loviers asunder ; nay, I am 
convinced, for my part, you will meet together at 
last ; for, if it is to be, there is no preventing it. 
If a marriage is made in heaven, all the justices of 
peace upon earth can't break it off. To be sure 
I wishes that parson Supple had but a little more 
spirit, to tell the squire of his wickedness in en- 
deavouring to force his daughter contrary to her 
liking ; but then his whole dependence is on the 
squire; and so the poor gentleman, though lie is 
a very religious good sort of man, and talks of 
the badness of such doings behind the squire's 
back, yet he dares not say his soul is his own 
to his face. To be sure I never saw him make so 
bold as just now ; I was afeard the squire would 
have struck him. I would not have your honour 
be melancholy, sir, nor despair ; things may go 
better, as long as you are sure of my lady,' and 
that I am certain you may be ; for she never will 
be brought to consent to marry any other man. 
Indeed I am terribly afeard the squire will do 
her a mischief in his passion, for he is a prodi- 
gious passionate gentleman; and I am afeard too 
the poor lady will be brought to break her heart, 
for she is as tender-hearted as a chicken. It is 
a pity, methinks, she had not a little of my courage. 
If I was in love with a young man, and ray father 
offered to lock me up, I'd tear his ejes out but I'd 
come at him ; but then there's a great fortune in the 
case, which it is in her father's power either to give 
her or not ; that, to be sure, may make some differ- 
ence." 

Whether Jones gave strict attention to all the 
foregoing harangue, or whether it was for want of 
any vacancy in the discourse, I cannot determine ; 
but he never once attempted to answer, nor did 
she once stop, till Partridge came running into, the 
room, and informed him that the great lady was 
upon the stairs. 

Nothing could equal the dilemma to which Jones 
was now reduced. Honour knew nothing of any 
acquaintance that subsisted between him and lady 
Bellaston, and she was almost the last person in 
the world to whom he would have communicated 
it. In this hurry and distress, he took (as is com- 
mon enough) the worst course, and, instead of ex- 
posing ner to the lady, which would have been ol 
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little consequence, he chose to expose the lady to 
her ; he therefore resolved to hide Honour, whom 
he had but just time to convey behind the bed, and 
to draw the curtains. 

The hurry in which Jones had been all day en- 
gaged on account of his poor landlady and her family, 
the terrors occasioned by Mrs. Honour, and the 
confusion into which he was thrown by the sudden 
arrival of lady Bcllaston, had altogether driven 
former thoughts out of his head ; so that it never 
once occurred to his memory to act the part of a 
sick man ; which, indeed, neither the gaiety of his 
dress, nor the freshness of his countenance, would 
have at all supported. 

He received her ladyship therefore rather agree- 
ably to her desires than to her expectations, with all 
the good humour he could muster in his countenance, 
and without any real or affected appearance of the 
least disorder. 

Lady Bcllaston no sooner entered the room, than 
•he squatted herself down on the bed : " So, my dear 
Jones," said she, "you find nothing can detain me 
long from you. Perhaps I ought to be angry will; 
you, that I have neither seen nor heard from you all 
day ; for I perceive your distemper would have suf- 
fered you to come abroad : nay, I suppose you have 
not sat in your chamber all day dressed up like a fine 
lady to see company after a lying-in ; but, however, 
don't think I intend to scold you ; for I never will 
fiive you an excuse for the cold behaviour of a hus- 
band, by putting on the ill-humour of a wife." 

" Nay, lady Bcllaston," said Jones, " I am sure 
your ladyship will not upbraid me with neglect of 
duty, when I only waited for orders. Who, my dear 
creature, hath reason to complain t Who missed an 
appointment last night, and left an unhappy man to 
expect, and wish, and sigh, and languish V 

" Do not mention it, my dear Jones," cried she. 
** If you knew the occasion, you would pity me. 
In short, it is impossible to conceive what women 
of condition arc obliged to suffer from the imperti- 
nence of fools, in order to keep up the farce of the 
world. I am glad, however, all your languishing 
and wishing have done you no harm ; for you never 
looked better in your life. Upon my faith ! Jones, 
you might at this instant Bit for the picture of 
Adonis." 

There are certain words of provocation which men 
of honour hold can properly be answered only by a 
blow. Among lovers possibly there may be some 
expressions which can be answered only by a kiss. 
Now the compliment which lady Bcllaston now 
made Jones seems to be of this kind, especially as 
it was attended with a look, in which the lady con- 
veyed more soft ideas than it was possible to express 
with her tongue. 

Jones was certainly at this instant in one of the 
most disagreeable and distressed situations imagi- 
nable ; for, to carry on the comparison we made use 
of before, though the provocation was given by the 
lady, Jones could not receive satisfaction, nor so 
much as offer to ask it, in the presence of a third 
person ; seconds in this kind of duels not being 
according to the law of arms. As this objection did 
not occur to lady Bcllaston, who was ignorant of 
any other woman being there but herself, she waited 
some time in great astonishment for an answer from 
Jones, who, conscious of the ridiculous figure he 
made, stood at a distance, and, not daring to give the 
proper answer, gave none at all. Nothing can be 
imagined more comic, nor yet more tragical, than 
this scene would have been if it had lasted much 
longer. The lady had already changed colour two 
or three times ; had pot up from the bed and sat 



down again, while Jones was wishing the grcun 1 to 
sink under him, or the house to fall on his head, 
when an odd accident freed him from an embarrass- 
ment out of which neither the eloquence of a Cicero, 
nor the politics of a Machiavel, could have delivered 
him, without utter disgrace. 

This was no other than the arrival of young 
Nightingale, dead drunk ; or rather in that state of 
drunkenness which deprives men of the use of their 
reason, without depriving them of the use of their 
limbs. 

Mrs. Miller and her daughters were in bed, and 
Partridge was smoking his pipe by the kitchen fire; 
so that he arrived at Mr. Jones's chamber-door 
without any interruption. This he burst open, anil 
was entering without any ceremony, when Jon< s 
started from his seat and ran to oppose him, whicn 
he did so effectually, that Nightingale never came 
far enough within the door to sec who was sitting on 
the bed. 

Nightingale had in reality mistaken Jones's apart- 
ment for that in which himself had lodged ; he 
therefore strongly insisted on coming in, often 
swearing that he would not be kept from his own 
bed. Jones, however, prevailed over him, and 
delivered him into the hands of Partridge, whom 
the noise on the stairs soon summoned to his mas- 
ter's assistance. 

And now Jones was unwillingly obliged to return 
to his own apartment, where at the very instant of 
his entrance he heard lady Bcllaston venting an ex- 
clamation, though not a very loud one ; and at the 
same time saw her flinging herself into a chair in a 
vast agitation, which in a lady of a tender constitu- 
tion would have been an hysteric fit. 

In reality the lady, frightened with the struggle 
between the two men, of which she did not know 
what would be the issue, as she heard Nightingale 
swear many oaths he would come to his own bed, 
attempted to retire to her known place of hiding, 
which to her great confusion she found already oc- 
cupied by another. 

** Is this usage to be home, Mr. Jones V cries the 

lady. — "Basest of men! What wretch is this 

to whom you have exposed me 1" Wretch !" cries 
Honour, bursting in a violent rage from her place of 
concealment *• Marry come up ! Wretch for- 
sooth ! as poor a wretch as 1 am, I am honest : 

this is more than some folks who are richer can say." 

Jones, instead of applying himself directly to take 
ofF the edge of Mrs. Honour's resentment, as a more 
experienced gallant would have done, fell to cursing 
his stars, and lamenting himself as the most unfor- 
tunate man in the world ; and presently after, 
addressing himself to lady Bcllaston, he fell to some 
very absurd protestations of innocence. By this 
time the lady, having recovered the use of her reason, 
which she had as ready as any woman in the world, 
especially on such occasions, calmly replied ; " Sir, 
you need make no apologies, I see now who the 
person is ; I did not at first know Mrs. Honour : 
but now 1 do, I can suspect nothing wrong between 
her and you ; and I am sure she is a woman of too 
good sense to put any wrong constructions upon 
my visit to you ; I have been always her friend, 
and it may be in my power to be much more here- 
after." 

Mrs. Honour was altogether as placable as she 
was passionate. Hearing, therefore, lady Bcllaston 
assume the soft tone, she likewise softened hers. 

" I *m sure, madam," says she, " I have been 

always ready to acknowledge your ladyship's 
friends'iips to me ; sure I never had so good a 
friend as your ladyship— and to be sure, now J 
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nee it is your ladyship that I spoke to, I could I 
almost bite my tongue otf for very mad. — I con- 
structions upon your ladyship — to be sure it doth 
not become a servant as 1 am to think about such 
& great lady — 1 mean I was a servant : for indeed 
I am nobody's servant now, the more miserable 

wretch is me.— I have lost the best mistress " 

Here Honour thought fit to produce a shower of 

tears. " Don't cry, child," says the good lady ; 

" ways perhaps may be found to make you amends. 
Come to me to-morrow morning." She then took 
up her fan which lay on the ground, and without 
even looking at Jones walked very majestically out 
of the room ; there being a kind of dignity in the 
impudence of women of quality, which their in- 
feriors vainly aspire to attain to in circumstances of 
this nature. 

Jones followed her down stairs, often offering 
her his hand, which she absolutely refused him, 
and got into her chair without taking any notice of 
him as he stood bowing before her. 

At his return up stairs, a long dialogue passed 
between him and Mrs. Honour, while she was ad- 
justing herself after the discomposure she had un- 
dergone. The subject of this was his infidelity to 
her young lady ; on which she enlarged with great 
bitterness ; but Jones at last found means to recon- 
cile her, and not only so, but to obtain a promise 
of most inviolable secrecy, and that she would the 
next morning endeavour to find out Sophia, and 
bring him a further account of the proceedings of 
the squire. 

Thus ended this unfortunate adventure to the 
satisfaction only of Mrs. Honour ; for a secret (as 
some of ray readers will perhaps acknowledge from 
experience) is often a very valuable possession: and 
that not only to those who faithfully keep it, but 
sometimes to such as whisper it about till it come to 
the ears of every one except the ignorant person 
who pays for the supposed concealing of what is 
publicly known. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Short and tweet. 

Notwithstanding all the obligations she had re- 
ceived from Jones, Mrs. Miller could not forbear 
in the morning some gentle remonstrances for the 
hurricane which had happened the preceding night 
in his chamber. These were, however, so gentle 
and so friendly, professing, and indeed truly, to 
aim at nothing more than the real good of Mr. 
Jones himself, that he, far from being offended, 
thankfully received the admonition of the good 
woman, expressed much concern for what hsd passed, 
excused it as well as he could, and promised never 
more to bring the same disturbances into the 
house. 

But though Mrs. Miller did not refrain from a 
short expostulation in private at their first meet- 
ing, yet the occasion of his being summoned down 
stairs that morning was of a much more agreeable 
kind, being indeed to perform the office of a father 
to Miss Nancy, and to give her in wedlock to Mr. 
Nightingale, who was now ready dressed, and full as 
sober as many of my readers will think a man 
ought to be who receives a wife in so imprudent a 
manner. 

And here perhaps it may be proper to account for 
the escape which this young gentleman had made 
from his uncle, and for his appearance in the condi- 
tion in which we have seen him the night before. 

Now when the uncle had arrived at his lodgings 
with his nephew, partly to indulge his own incli- 



nations (for he dearly loved his bottU ), and partly 
to disqualify his nephew from the immediate exe- 
cution of his purpose, h» ordered wine to be set on 
the table ; with which he so briskly plied the young 
gentleman, that this latter, who, though not much 
used to drinking, did not detest it so as to be guilty 
of disobedience or want of complaisance by refus- 
ing, was soon completely finished. 

Just as the uncle had obtained this victory, and 
was preparing a bed for his nephew, a messenger 
arrived with a piece of news, which so entirely 
disconcerted and shocked him, that he in a mo- 
ment lost all consideration for his nephew, and his 
whole mind became entirely taken up with his own 
concerns. 

This sudden and afflicting news was no less than 
that his daughter had taken the opportunity of 
almost the first moment of his absence, and had 
gone off with a neighbouring young clergyman ; 
against whom, though her lather could have had 
but one objection, namely, that he was worth no- 
thing, yet she had never thought proper to com- 
municate her amour even to her father ; and so art- 
fully had she managed, that it had never been once 
suspected by any, till now that it was consummated. 

Old Mr. Nightingale no sooner received this ac- 
count, than in the utmost confusion he ordered a 
post-chaise to be instantly got ready, and, having 
recommended his nephew to the care of a servant, 
he directly left the house, scarce knowing what he 
did, nor whither he went. 

The uncle thus departed, when the servant came 
to attend the nephew to bed, had waked him for 
that purpose, and had at last made him sensible 
that his uncle was gone, he, instead of accepting 
the kind offices tendered him, insisted on a chair 
being called ; with this the servant, who had received 
no strict orders to the contrary, readily complied ; 
and, thus being conducted back to the house of Mrs. 
Miller, he had staggered up to Mr. Jones's chamber, 
as hath been before recounted. 

This bar of the uncle being now removed (though 
young Nightingale knew not as yet in what manner), 
and all parties being quickly ready, the mother, Mr. 
Jones, Mr. Nightingale, and his love, stepped into a 
hackney-coach, which conveyed them to Doctors* 
Commons ; where miss Nancy was, in vulgar lan- 
guage, soon made an honest woman, and the poor 
mother became, in the purest sense of the word, one 
of the happiest of all human beings. 

And now Mr. Jones, having seen his good offices 
to that poor woman and her family brought to a 
happy conclusion, began to apply himself to his 
own concerns ; but here, lest many of my readers 
should censure his folly for thus troubling himself 
with the affairs of others, and lest some few should 
think he acted more disinterestedly than indeed he 
did, we think proper to assure our reader, that he 
was so far from being unconcerned in this matter, 
that he had indeed a very considerable interest in 
bringing it to that final consummation. 

To explain this seeming paradox at once, he was 
one who could truly say with him in Terence, Homo 
sum : httmani nihil a me alienum puto. He was never 
an indifferent spectator of the misery or happiness 
of any one ; and he felt either the one or the other in 
great proportion as he himself contributed to cither. 
He could not, therefore, be the instrument of rais- 
ing a whole family from the lowest state of wretched- 
ness to the highest pitch of joy without conveying 
great felicity to himself; more perhaps than worldly 
men often purchase to themselves by undergoing the 
most severe labour, and often by wading througl: 
the deepest iniquity. 
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Those readen who are of the ume complexion 
with him will perhaps think this thort chapter 
rontains abundance of mutter; while others may 
probably wish, short as it is, that it had been totally 
■pared as impertinent to the main design, which I 
■uppose they conclude is to bring Mr. Jones to the 
gallows, or, if possible, to a more deplorable cata- 
strophe. 

CHAPTER IX. 

Containing love-letters of several sorts. 

Mr. Jones, at his return home, found the following 
letters lying on his table, which he luckily opened 
in the order they were sent. 

LETTER I. 

" Surely I am under some strange infatuation ; I 
cannot keep my resolutions a moment, however 
strongly made or justly founded. Last night I re- 
solved never to see you more ; this morning I am 
willing to hear if you can, as you say, clear up this 
affair. And yet I know that to be impossible. I 
have said everything to myself which you can in- 
vent. Perhaps not. Perhaps your invention is 

stronger. Come to me, therefore, the moment you 
receive this. If you can forge an excuse I almost 

promise you to believe it. Betrayed too 1 will 

think no more. Come to me directly. This is 

the third letter I have writ, the two former are burnt 

1 am almost inclined to burn this too 1 

wish I may preserve my senses. Come to me 

presently." 

LETTER II. 

M If you ever expect to be forgiven, or even suf- 
fered within my doors, come to me this instant." 

LETTER III. 

" I now find you were not at home when my notes 
came to your lodgings. The moment you receive 

this let me sec you; 1 slinll not stir out; nor 

shall anybody be let in but yourself. Sure nothing 
can detain you long." 

Joucs had just read over these three billets when 
Mr. Nightingale came into the room. " Well, 
Tom," said he, " any news from lady Bellaston, 
after last night's adventure 1" (for it was now no 
secret to any one in that house who the lady was.) 

The lady Bellaston T" answered Jones very gravely. 

" Nay, dear Tom," cries Nightingale, "don't be 

■o reserved to your friends. Though I was too 
drunk to see her last night, I saw her at the mas- 
querade. Do you think I am ignorant who the 
queen of the fairies is!" " And did you really then 
know the lady at the masquerade t" said Jones. 

Yes, upon my soul, did I," said Nightingale, 
" and have given you twenty hints of it since, though 
you seemed always so tender on that point, that I 
would not speak plainly. I fancy, my friend, by 
your extreme nicety in this matter, you are not so 
well acquainted with the character of the lady as 
with her person. Don't be angry, Tom, but upon 
my honour, you are not the first young fellow she 
hath debauched. Her reputation is in no danger, 
believe me." 

Though Jones had no reason to imagine the lady 
to have been of the vestal kind when his amour 
began ; yet, as he was thoroughly ignorant of the 
town, and had very little acquaintance in it, he had 
n» knowledge of that character which is called 
a dtmirep ; that is to say, a woman who intrigues 
with c>»ry man she likes, under the name and ap- 
pearance of virtue ; and who, though some over- 
Dice ladies wUl not be seen with her, U visited (as 



they term it) by the whole town ; in short, whom 
everybody knows to be what nobody calls her. 

When he found, therefore, that Nightingale was 
perfectly acquainted with his intrigue, and began 
to suspect that so scrupulous a delicacy as he had 
hitherto observed war not quite necessary on the 
occasion, he gave a latitude to his friend's tongue, 
and desired him to speak plainly what he knew, or 
had ever heard of the lady. 

Nightingale, who, in many other instances, was 
rather too effeminate in his disposition, had a pretty- 
strong inclination to tittle-tattle. He had no sooner, 
therefore, received a full liberty of speaking from 
Jones, than he entered upon a long narrative con- 
cerning the lady ; which, as it contained many par- 
ticulars highly to her dishonour, we have too great 
a tenderness for all women of condition to repeat. 
We would cautiously avoid giving an opportunity 
to the future commentators on our works, of making 
any malicious application, and of forcing us to be, 
against our will, the author of scandal, which never 
entered into our head. 

Jones, having very attentively heard all that Night- 
ingale had to say, fetched a deep sigh ; which the 
other, observing, cried, " Heyday ! why, thou art 
not in love, I hope ! Had I imagined my stories 
would have affected you, I promise you should never 
have heard them." "O my dear friend!" cries 
Jones, " I am so entangled with this woman, that 
I know not how to extricate myself. In love, in- 
deed ! no, my friend, but I am under obligations to 
her, and very great ones. Since you know so 
much, I will be very explicit with you. It is owing, 
perhaps, solely to her, that I have not, before this, 
wanted a bit of bread. How can I possibly desert 
such a woman 1 and yet I must desert her, or be 
guilty of the blackest treachery to one who deserves 
infinitely better of me than she can ; a woman, my 
Nightingale, for whom I have a passion which few 
can have an idea of. I am half distracted with 
doubts how to act." " And is this other, pray, an 
honourable mistress V cries Nightingale. "Ho- 
nourable !" answered Jones ; " no breath ever yet 
durst sully her reputation. The sweetest air is not 
purer, the limpid stream not clearer, than her ho- 
nour. She is all over, both in mind and body, 
consummate perfection. She is the n.ost beautiful 
creature in the universe ; and yet she is mistress of 
such noble, elevated qualities, that, though she is 
never from my thoughts, I scarce ever think of her 
beauty but when I see it." — " And ran you, my 
good friend," cries Nightingale, " with such an en- 
gagement as this upon your hands, hesitate a moment 
about quitting such a — " " Hold," said Jones 
" no more abuse of her ; I detest the thought of in- 
gratitude." "Pooh!" answered the other, *« you 
are not the first upon whom she hath conferred ob- 
ligations of this kind. She is remarkably liberal 
where she likes ; though, let me tell you, her fa- 
vours arc so prudently bestowed, that they should 
rather raise a man's vanity than his gratitude." In 
short, Nightingale proceeded so far on this head, 
and told his friend 60 many stories of the lady, which 
he swore to the truth of, that he entirely removed 
all esteem for her from the breast of Jones ; and 
his gratitude was lessened in proportion. Indeed, 
he began to look on all the favours he had received 
rather as wages than benefits, which depreciated 
not only her, but himself too in his own conceit, 
and put him quite out of humour with both. From 
this disgust, his mind, by a natural transition, turned 
towards Sophia; her virtue, her purity, her love 
I to him, her sufferings on his account, filled all his 
I thoughts, and made" his commerce with latly Bel- 
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laston appear «1 ill more odious. The result of all 
wiWi that, though his turning himself out of her 
nervier, in which light he now saw his affair with 
her, would be the loss of his bread ; jet he deter- 
mined to quit her, if he could hut find a handsome 
pretence: which being com mi nicated to his friend, 
Nightingale considered a little, and then said, " I 
have it, my boy » I have found out a sure method ; 
propose marriage to her, and I would venture hang- 
ing upon the success." *' Marriage t" cries Jones. 

Ay, propose marriage," answered Nightingale, 
" and she will declare off in a moment. I knew a 
young fellow whom she kept formerly, who made 
the offer to her in earnest, and was presently turned 
off for his pains " 

Jones declared he could not venture the experi- 
ment. '* Perhaps," said he, " she may be less shocked 
at thin proposal from one man than from another. 
And if she should take me at my word, where am 
I thent caught in my own trap, and undone for 
ever." No ;" answered Nightingale, » not if I 
can give you an expedient by which you may at 

any time get out of the trap." " What expedient 

can that bet" replied Jones. "This," answered 
Nightingale. " The young fellow I mentioned, 
who is one of the most intimate acquaintances I 
have in the world, is so angry with her for some ill 
office* she hath since done him, that I am sure he 
would, without any difficulty, give you a sight of 
her letters; upon which you may decently break 
with her ; and declare off before the knot is tied, if 
§he should really be willing to tie it, which I am 
convinced she will not." 

After some hesitation, Jones, upon the strength 
of this assurance, consented ; but, as he swore he 
wanted the confidence to propose the matter to her 
face, he wrote the following letter, which Nightin- 
gale dictated : — 

Madam, 

" I am extremely concerned, that, by an unfor- 
tunate engagement abroad, I should have missed 
receiving the honour of your ladyship's commands 
the moment they came ; and the delay which I must 
now suffer of vindicating myself to your ladyship 
greatly adds to this misfortune. O, lady Bellaston ! 
what a terror have I been in for fear your reputation 
should be exposed by these perverse accidents! 
There is one only way to secure it. I need not 
name what that is. Only permit me to say, that 
as your honour is as dear to me as my own, so my 
sole ambition is to have the glory of laying my 
liberty at your feet ; and believe me when I assure 
you, I can never be made completely happy without 
you generously bestow on me a legal right of calling 
you mine for ever. — I am, madam, with most pro- 
found respect your ladyship's most obliged, obedient, 
humble servant, Thomas Jones." 

To this she presently returned the following answer : 
« Sir, 

When I read over your serious epistle, I 
could, from its coldness and formality, have sworn 
that you already had the legal right you mention ; 
nay, that we had for many years composed that 
monstrous animal a husband and wife. Do you 
really then imagine me a foolt or do you fancy 
yourself capable of so entirely persuading me out of 
fny senses, that I should deliver my whole fortune 
into your power, in order to enable you to support 
your pleasures at my expense t Are these the proofs 

of love which I expected t Is this the return for 1 

but I scorn to upbraid you, and am in great admi- 
mtion of your profound "respect. 

** P. S. I am prevented from revising : Perhaps 



I have said more than I meant. Come to me at 

eight this evening." 

Jones, by the advice of his privy-council, replied : 
•« Madam, 

" It is impossible to express how much I am 
shocked at the suspicion you entertain of me. Can 
lady Bellaston have conferred favours on a man 
whom she could believe capable of so base a de- 
sign t or can she treat the most solemn tie of love 
with contempt! Canyon imuginc, madam, that if 
the violence of my passion, in an unguarded mo- 
ment, overcame the tenderness which I have for 
your honour, I would think of indulging myself in 
the continuance of an intercourse which could not 
possibly escape long the notice of the world ; and 
which, when discovered, must prove so fatal to 
your reputation t If such be your opinion of me, 
I must pray for a sudden opportunity of returning 
those pecuniary obligations, which I have been so 
unfortunate to receive at your hands ; and for those 
of a more tender kind, I shall ever remain, &c." 
And so concluded iu the very words with which he 
had concluded the former letter. 

The lady answered as follows : 

" I see you are a villain ! and I despise you from 
my soul. If you come here I shall not be at home." 

Though Jones was well satisfied with his deliver- 
ance from a thraldom which those who have ever 
experienced it will, I apprehend, allow to be none 
of the lightest, he was not, however, perfectly easy 
in his mind. There was in this scheme too much 
of fallacy to satisfy one who utterly detested every 
species of falsehood or dishonesty ; nor would he, 
indeed, have submitted to put it in practice, had ho 
not been involved in a distressful situation, where 
he was obliged to be guilty of some dishonour, either 
to the one lady or the other ; and surely the reader 
will allow, that every good principle, as well as love, 
pleaded strongly in favour of Sophia. 

Nightingale highly exulted in the success of his 
stratagem, upon which he received many thanks 
and much applause from his friend. He answered, 
" Dear Tom, we have conferred very different obli- 
gations on each other. To me you owe the regain- 
ing your liberty ; to you I owe the loss of mine. 
But if you arc as happy in the one instance as I am 
in the other, I promise you we are the two happiest 
fellows in England." 

The two gentlemen were now summoned down 
to dinner, where Mrs. Miller, who performed herself 
the office of cook, had exerted her best talents to 
celebrate the wedding of her daughter. This joyful 
circumstance she ascribed principally to the friendly 
behaviour of Jones, her whole soul was tired with 
gratitude towards him, and all her looks, words, and 
actions, were so busied in expressing it, that her 
daughter, and even her new son-in-law, were very 
little objects of her consideration. 

Dinner was just ended when Mrs. Miller received 
a letter ; but as wc have had letters enow in this 
chapter, we shall communicate iU contents in our 
next. 



CHAPTER X. 

Consisting partly of facts, and partly of observations upon 

them. 

The letter then which arrived at the end of the pre- 
ceding chapter, was from Mr. Allworthy, and the 
purport of it was, his intention to come immediately 
to town, with his nephew Blitil, and a d«*>re to be 
accommodated with his usual lodging*, which were 
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the first floor for himself, and the second for his 
nephew. 

The cheerfulness which had before displayed itself 
tn the countenance of the poor woman was a little 
clouded on this occasion. This news did indeed a 
good deal disconcert her. To requite so disinter- 
ested a match with her daughter, by presently turn- 
ing her new son-in-law out of doors, appeared to 
her very unjustifiable on the one hand ; and on the 
other, she could scarce bear the thoughts of making 
any excuse to Mr. All worthy, after all the obli- 
gations received from him, for depriving him of 
lodgings which were indeed strictly his due ; for that 
gentleman, in conferring all his numberless benefits 
on others, acted by a rule diametrically opposite to 
what is practised by most generous people. He 
contrived, on all occasions, to hide his bene licence, 
not only from the world, but even from the object of 
it. He constantly used the words Lend and Pay, 
instead of Give ; and by every other method he could 
invent, always lessened with his tongue the favours 
he conferred, while he was heaping them with both 
bis hands. When he settled the annuity of 50/. a 
year therefore on Mrs. Miller, he told her, 11 it was 
in consideration of always having her first-floor when 
he was in town (which he scarce ever intended to be), 
but that she might let it at any other time, for that 
he would always send her a month's warning." He 
was now, however, hurried to town so suddenly, that 
lie had no opportunity of giving such notice ; and 
this hurry probably prevented him, when he wrote 
for his lodgings, adding, if they were then empty ; 
for he would most certainly have been well satisfied 
to have relinquished them, on a less sufficient excuse 
than what Mrs. Miller could now have made. 

But there are a sort of persons, who, as Prior 
excellently well remarks, direct their conduct by 
something 

Beyond the AxM ana «rttlcd rule* 
Of rio? and virtue in the K-hools. 
Beyond the Icit-.T of the law. 

To these it is so far from being sufficient that their 
defence would acquit them at the Old Bailey, that 
they are not even contented, though conscience, the 
severest of all judges, should discharge them. No- 
thing short of the fair and honourable will satisfy the 
delicacy of their minds ; and if any of their actions 
fall short of this mark, they mope and pine, are as 
uneasy and restless as a murderer, who is afraid of 
a ghost, or of the hangman. 

Mrs. Miller was one of these. She could not con- 
ceal her uneasiness at this letter ; with the contents 
of which she had no sooner acquainted the company,* 
and given some hints of her distress, than Jones, 
her good angel, presently relieved her anxiety. " As 
for myself, madam," said he, " my lodging is at your 
service at a moment's warning ; and Mr. Nightin- 
gale, I am sure, as he cannot yet prepare a house fit 
to receive his lady, will consent to return to his new 
lodging, whither Mrs. Nightingale will certainly 
consent to go." With which proposal both husband 
and wife instantly agreed. 

The reader will easily believe, that the cheeks of 
Mrs. Miller began again to glow with additional 
gratitude to Jones; but, perhaps, it may be more 
difficult to persuade him, that Mr. Jones having, 
In his last speech called her daughter Mrs. Night- 
ingale (it being the first time that agreeable sound 
had ever reached her cars), gave the fond mother 
more satisfaction, and warmed her heart more to- 
wards Jones, than his having dissipated her present 
anxiety. 

The next day was then appointed for the removal 
of the new-married couple, and of Mr. Jones, who 



was likewise to be provided for in the same house 
with his friend. And now the serenity of the com- 
pany was again restored, and they passed the day in 
the utmost cheerfulness, all except Jones, who, 
though he outwardly accompanied the rest in their 
mirth, felt many a bitter pang on the account of his 
Sophia, which were not a little heightened by the 
news of Mr. Blittl's coming to town (for he clearly 
saw the intention of his journey) ; and what greatly 
aggravated his concern was, that Mrs. Honour, who 
had promised to inquire after Sophia, and to make 
her report to him early the next evening, had dis- 
appointed him. 

Iu the situation that he and his mistress were in 
at this time, there were Bcarce any grounds for him 
to hope that he should hear any good news ; yet he 
was as impatient to see Mrs. Honour as if he had 
expected she would bring him a letter with an as- 
signation in it from Sophia, and bore the disappoint- 
ment as ill. Whether this impatience arose from 
that natural weakness of the human mind, which 
makes it desirous to know the worst, and renders 
uncertainty the most intolerable of pains ; or whe- 
ther he still flattered himself with some secret hopes, 
we will not determine. But that it might be the 
last, whoever has loTed cannot but know. For of 
all the powers exercised by this passion over our 
minds, one of the most wonderful is that of support- 
ing hope in the midst of despair. Difficulties, im- 
probabilities, nay, impossibilities, are quite over, 
looked by it ; so that to any man extremely in love, 
may be applied what Addison says of Csesar, 

The Alp», and Pyrautans. *iuk before him ! " 

Yet it is equally true, that the same passion will 
sometimes make mountains of molehills, and pro- 
duce despair in the midst of hope ; but these cold 
fits last not long in good constitutions. Which 
temper Jones was now in, we leave the reader to 
guess, having no exact information about it; but 
this is certain, that he had spent two hours in expec- 
tation, when, being unable any longer to conceal his 
uneasiness, he retired to his room ; where his anx- 
iety had almost made him ,frantic,/when the follow- 
ing letter was brought from him Mrs. Honour, 
with which we shall present the reader verbatim et 
literatim. 

" Sin, 

" I shud sartenly haf kalcd on you a cordin too 
mi prommiss haddunt itt bin that hur lashipp pre- 
vent mee ; for to bee sur, Sir, you nose very well 
that evere persun must luk furst at ome, and sar- 
tenly such anuther ofiar mite not have ever hapned, 
so as I shud ave bin justly to blam, had I not ex- 
cepted of it when her lashipp was so veri kind as to 
oftar to mak mee hur one uman without mi ever 
ask in any such thing, to be sur shee is won of thee 
best ladis in thee wurld, and pepil who sase to the 
kontrari must bee veri wiket pepil in thare harts. 
To bee sur if ever I ave sad any thing of that kine 
it as bin thru ignorens, and I am hartili sorri for it. 
I nose your onur to be a genteelman of more onur 
and onesty, if I ever said ani such thing, to repete it 
to hurt a pore sen-ant that as alwais add thee gratest 
respect in thee world for ure onur. To be sur won 
■hud kepe wons tung within wont teeth, for no boddi 
note what may hapen ; and to bee sur if ani boddi 
ad toldc mee yesterday, that I shud haf bin in so 
gud a plasc to day, I shud not haf beleeved it ; for 
to be sur I never was a drerad of ani such thing, nor 
shud I ever have soft after ani other boddi's plase ; 
but as her lashipp wass so kine of her one a cord too 
give it mee without askin, to be sur Mrs. Etoff her- 
self, nor no other boddi can blam mee for except in 
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such a thing when it fals in mi wave. I beg urc 
onur not to menshion ani thing of what I haf sad, 
for I wish ure onur all thee gud luk in the wurld ; 
and I don't cuestion butt thatt u will haf Madam 
Sofia in the end ; butt ass to misclf ure onur nose I 
kant bee of ani farder sarvis to u in that tnatar, nou 
bein under thee cumand otf anuther parson, and 
nott mi one mistress, 1 begg ure onur to say nothing 
of what past, and believe me to be, sir, urc onur's 
umble servant to cumand till deth, 

" Honour Blackmore." 

Various were the conjectures which Jones enter- 
tained on this step of lady Bellaston ; who, in reality, 
had little farther design than to secure within her 
own house the repository of a secret, which she 
chose should make no farther progress than it had 
made already ; but mostly, she desired to keep it 
from the ears of Sophia ; for though that young lady 
was almost the only one who would ucver have re- 
peated it again, her ladyship could not persuade 
herself of this ; since, as she now hated poor Sophia 
with most implacable hatred, she conceived a reci 
procal hatred to herself to be lodged in the tender 
breast of our heroine, where no such passion had 
ever yet found an entrance. 

While Jones was terrifying himself with the appre- 
hension of a thousand dreadful machinations and 
deep political designs, which he imagined to be at 
the bottom of the promotion of Honour, Fortune, 
who hitherto seems to have been an utter enemy to 
his match with Sophia, tried a new method to put a 
final end to it, by throwing a temptation in his way, 
which in his prpsent desperate situation it seemed 
unlikely he should be able to resist. 



CHAPTER XI. 
Containing curious, but not unprecedented matter. 

There was a lady, one Mrs. Hunt, who had often 
seen Jones at the house where he lodged, being inti- 
mately acquainted with the women there, and in- 
deed a very great friend to Mrs. Miller. Her age 
was about thirty, for she owned six-and-twenty ; 
her face and person very good only inclining a little 
too much to be fat. She had been married young by 
her relations to an old Turkey merchant, who, having 
got a great fortune, had left off trade. With him 
she lived without reproach, but not without pain, in 
a state of great self-denial, for about twelve years ; 
aud her virtue was rewarded by his dying and leav- 
ing her very rich. The first year of her widowhood 
was just at an end, and she had passed it in a good 
deal of retirement, seeing only a few particular 
friends, and dividing her time between her devotions 
and novels, of which she was always extremely fond. 
Very good health, a very warm constitution, and a 
good deal of religion, made it absolutely necessary 
for her to marry again ; and she resolved to please 
herself in her second husband, as she had done her 
friends in the first. From her the following billet 
was brought to Jones : — 
Sir, 

" From the first day I saw you, I doubt my 
eyes have told you too plainly that you were not in- 
different to me ; but neither my tongue nor my 
hand should have ever avowed it, had not the ladies 
of the family where you are lodged given me such a 
character of you, and told me such proofs of your 
virtue and goodness, ns convince me you are not 
only the most agreeable, but the most worthy of 
men. I have also the satisfaction to hear from them, 
that neither my person, understanding, or character, 
are disagreeable to you. I have a fortune sufficient 
to make us both happy, but which cannot make me 



so without you. In thus disposing of myself, 1 kno a 
I shall incur the censure of the world ; but if I did 
not love you more than I fear the world, I should 
not be worthy of you. One only difficulty stops me : 
I am informed you are engaged in a commerce oi 
gallantry with a woman of fashion. If you think it 
worth while to sacrifice that to the possession of me, 
I am yours ; if not, forget my weakness, and let this 
remain an eternal secret between you and 

Arabella Hint." 
At the reading of this, Jones was put into a vio- 
lent flutter. His fortune was then at a very low 
ebb, the source being stopped from which hitherto 
he had been supplied. Of all he had received from 
Lady Bellaston, not above five guineas remained ; 
and that very morning he had been dunned by a 
tradesman for twice that sum. His honourable mis- 
tress was in the hands of her father, and he had 
scarce any hopes ever to get her out of them again. 
To be subsisted at her expense, from that little for- 
tune she had independent of her father, went much 
against the delicacy both of his pride and his love. 
This lady's fortune woultl have been exceeding con- 
venient to him, and he could have no objection to 
her in any respect. On the contrary, he liked her 
as well as he did any woman except Sophia. But to 
abandon Sophia, and marry another, that was im- 
possible ; he could not think of it upon any account. 
Yet why should he not, since it was plain she could 
not be his! Would it not be kinder to her, than to 
continue her longer engaged in a hopeless passion 
for him ! Ought he not to do so in friendship to 
her t This notion prevailed some moments, ami he 
had almost determined to be false to her from a high 
point of honour : but that refinement was not able 
to stand very long against the voice of nature, which 
cried in his heart that such friendship was treason 
to love. At last he called for pen, ink, and paper, 
and writ as follows to Mrs. Hunt : — 
" Madam, 

"It would be but a poor return to the favour 
you have done me to sacrifice any gallantry to the 
possession of you, and 1 would certainly do it, 
though I were not disengaged, as at present I am, 
from any affair of that kind. But I should not be 
the honest man you think me, if 1 did not tell you 
that my affections are engaged to another, who is a 
woman of virtue, and one that I never can leave, 
though it is probable I shall never possess her. God 
forbid that, in return for your kindness to me, I 
should do you such an injury as to give you my hand 
t when I cannot give my heart. No ; I had much 
rather starve than be guilty of that. Even though my 
mistress were married to another, I would not marry 
you unless my heart had entirely effaced all impres- 
sions of her. Be assured that your secret was not 
more safe in your own breast, than in that of your 
most obliged, and grateful humble servant, 

" T. Jones." 

When our hero had finished and sent this letter, 
he went to his scrutoire, took out Miss Western's 
muff, kissed it several times, and then strutted some 
turns about his room, with more satisfaction of 
mind than ever any Irishman felt in carrying otf a 
fortune of fifty thousand pounds. 

CHAPTER XII. 

A discovery made by Partridge. 

While Jones was exulting in the consciousness of 
his integrity, Partridge came capering into the 
room, as was his custom when he brought, or fancied 
he brought, any good tidings. He had been de- 
spatched that morning by his master, with orders to 
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endeavour, by the servants of lady Bcllaston, or by 
any other means, to discover whither Sophia had 
been conveyed ; and he now returned, aud with a 
joyful countenance told our hero that he had found 
the lost bird. " I have seen, sir," says he, " Black 
George, the gamekeeper, who ia one of the ser- 
vants whom the squire hath brought with him to 
town. I knew him presently, though I have not 
seen him these several years ; but you know, sir, he 
is a very remarkable man, or, to use a purer phrase, 
he hath a moat remarkable beard, the Urgest and 
blackest I ever saw. It was some time, however, 
before Black George could recollect me." 14 Well, 
but what is your good news !" cries Jones ; " what 
do you know of my Sophia 1" •« You shall know 
presently, sir," answered Partridge, " I am coming 
to it as fast as I can. You are so impatient, sir, 
you would come at the infinitive mood before you 
can get to the imperative. As I was saying, sir, it 
was some time before he recollected my face."— 
" Confound your nice !" cries Jones, " what of my 
Sophia 1" «♦ Nay, sir," answered Partridge, " I 
know nothing more of Madam Sophia than what I 
am going to tell you ; and I should have told you 
all before this if you had not interrupted me ; but 
if you look so angry at me you will frighten all of 
it out of my head, or, to use a purer phrase, out of 
my memory. I never saw you look so angry 
since the day we left Upton, which I shall re- 
member if I was to live a thousand years." 

" Well, pray go on in your own way," said Jones ; 
" you are resolved to make me mad I find." " Not 
for the world," answered Partridge, •« I have suf- 
fered enough for that already ; which, as I said, 
I shall bear in my remembrance the longest day 
I have to live." «• Well, but Black G eorge 1" cries 
Joues. " Well, sir, as I was saying, it was a long 
time before he could recollect me ; for, indeed, I 
am very much altered since I saw him. Nun sum 
qualit cram. I have had troubles in the world, and 
nothing alters a man so much as grief. I have 
heard it will change the colour of a man's hair in a 
Might. However, at last, know me he did, that's 
aure enough ; for we are both of an age, and were at 
the same charity school. George was a great dunce, 
but no matter for that ; all men do not thrive in the 
world according to their learning. I am aure I 
have reason to Bay so ; but it will be all one a thou- 
sand years hence. Well, sir, — where was 1 1 0 

— well, we no sooner knew each other, than, after 
many hearty shakes by the hand, we agreed to go 
to an alehouse and take a pot, and by good luck the 
beer was aome of the best I have met with since I 
have been in town. Now, sir, I am coming to the 
point ; for no sooner did I name you, and told him 
that you and I came to town together, and had lived 
together ever since, than he called for another pot, 
and swore he would drink to your health ; and in- 
deed he drank your health so heartily that I was 
overjoyed to see there was so much gratitude left in 
the world ; and after we had emptied that pot I said 
I would be my pot too, and so wc drank another to 
your health ; and then I made haste home to tell 
you the news." 

" What news?" cries Jones, " you have not men- 
tioned a word of my Sophia !" " Bless me ! I had 
like to have forgot that. Indeed, we mentioned 
a great deal about young Madam Western, and 
George told me all ; that Mr. Blifil is coming to 
town in order to be married to her. He had best 
xnakft haste then, says I, or somebody will have her 
before he comes ; and, indeed, says I, Mr. Seagrim, 
it ia a thousand pities somebody should not have 
her ; for he certainly loves her above all the women 



in the world. I would have both you and she 
kuow, that it is not for her fortune he follows 
her; for I cm assure you, as to matter of that, 
there is another lady, one of much greater qua- 
lity and fortune than she can pretend to, who is 
so fond of somebody that she comes after him day and 
night." 

Here Jones fell into a passion with Partridge, for 
having, as he said, betrayed him ; but the poor 
fellow answered, he had mentioned no name : " Be- 
sides, sir," said he, " I can assure you George is 
sincerely your friend, and wished Mr. Blifil at the 
devil more than once ; nay, he said he would do any- 
thing in his power upon earth to serve you ; and so 
I am convinced he will. Betray you, indeed ! why, 
I question whether you have a better friend than 
George upon earth, except myself, or one that would 
go farther to serve you." 

«« Well," Bays Jones, a little pacified, «« you say 
this fellow, who, I believe, indeed, is enough in- 
clined to be my friend, lives in the same house with 
Sophia 1" 

" In the same house!" answered Partridge; 
*• why, sir, he is one of the servants of the family, 
and very well dressed I promise you he is ; if it 
was not for his black beard you would hardly know 
him." 

M One service then at least he may do me," says 
Jones : " sure he can certainly convey a letter to my 
Sophia." 

" You have hit the nail ad unguem," cries Par- 
tridge ; " how came I not to think of it 1 I will 
engage he shall do it upon the very first men- 
tioning." 

M Well, then," said Jones, " do you leave me at 
present, and I will write a letter, which you shall 
deliver to him to-morrow morning ; for I suppose 
you know where to find him." 

•« O yes, sir," answered Partridge, '« I shall cer- 
tainly find him again ; there is no fear of that. The 
liquor is too good for him to stay away long. T make 
no doubt but he will be there every day he stays in 
town." 

M So you don't know the street then where my 
Sophia is lodged!" cries Jones. 

" Indeed, sir, I do," says Partridge. 

" What is the name of the street!" cries Jones. 

" The name, sir t why here, sir, just by," an- 
swered Partridge, " not above a street or two off. 
I don't, indeed, know the very name ; for, as he 
never told me, if I had asked, you know, it might 
have put some suspicion into his head. No, no, sir, 
let mc alone for that. I am too cunning for that, I 
promise you." 

" Thou art most wonderfully canning, indeed," 
replied Jones ; however, I will write to my charmer, 
since I believe you will be cunning enough to find 
him to-morrow at the alehouse." 

And, now, having dismissed the sagacious Par- 
tridge, Mr. Jones sat himself down to write, in which 
employment we shall leave him for a time. And 
here wc put an end to the fifteenth book. 



BOOK XVI. 

CONTAINING THE SPACE OF MVE DATS. 

CHAPTER I. 
Of Prolmfuss. 

I have heard of a dramatic writer who used to 
say, he would rather write a play than a prologue ; 
in like manner, I think, I can with leas pains write 
one of the books of this history than the prefatory 
chapter to each of them. 
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To aay the truth, I believe many a hearty curse 
hath been devoted on the head of that author who 
first instituted the method of prefixing to his plaj 
that portion of matter which is called the prologue ; 
and which at first was part of the piece itself, but 
of latter years hath had usually bo little connexion 
with the drama before which it stands, that th«? 
prologue to one play might as well serve for any 
other. Those indeed of more modern date, seem 
all to be written on the same three topics, viz. an 
abuse of the taste of the town, a condemnation of 
all contemporary authors, and an clogium on the 
performance just about to be represented. The 
sentiments in all these are very little varied, nor 
is it possible they should ; and indeed I have often 
wondered at the great invention of authors, who 
have been capable of finding such various phrases 
to express the same thing. 

In like manner I apprehend, some future histo* 
nan (if any one shall do me the honour of imitat- 
ing my manner) will, after much scratching his 
pate, bestow some good wishes on my memory, 
for having first established these several initial 
chapters; most of which, like modern prologues, 
may as properly be prefixed to any other book in 
this history as to that which they introduce, or in- 
deed to any other history as to this. 

But however authors may suffer by either of these 
inventions, the reader will find sufficient emolument 
in the one as the spectator hath long found in the 
other. 

First, it is well known that the prologue serves 
the critic for an opportunity to try his faculty of 
hi suing, and to tune his catcall to the best advan- 
tage ; by which means, I have known those mu- 
sical instruments so well prepared, that they have 
been able to play in full concert at the first rising of 
the curtain. 

The some advantages may be drawn from these 
chapters, in which the critic will be always sure of 
meeting with something that may serve as a whet- 
stone to his noble spirit ; so that he may fall with 
a more hungry appetite for censure on the history 
itself. And here his sagacity must make it need- 
less to observe how artfully these chapters are calcu- 
lated for that excellent purpose ; for in these we 
have always taken care to intersperse somewhat of 
the sour or acid kind, in order to sharpen and stimu- 
late the said spirit of criticism. 

Again, the indolent reader, as well as spectator, 
finds great advantage from both these ; for, as they 
are not obliged either to see the one or read the 
others, and both the play and the book are thus 
protracted, by the former they have a quarter of 
an hour longer allowed them to sit at dinner, and 
by the latter they have the advantage of beginning 
to read at the fourth or fifth page instead of the 
first, a matter by no means of trivial consequence 
to persons who read books with no other view than 
to say they have read them, a more general motive 
to reading than is commonly imagined ; and from 
which not only law books, and good books, but the 
pages of Homer and Virgil, of Swift and Cervantes, 
have been often turned over. 

Many other are the emoluments which arise from 
both these, but they are for the most part so obvious, 
that we shall not at present stay to enumerate them ; 
especially since it occurs to us that the principal 
merit of both the prologue and the preface is that 
the-* be short. 



CHAPTER II. 

A whimsical adveuturc which befel the squire, with the di* 
trcased situation of Sophia. 

We must now convey the reader to Mr. Western's 
lodgings, which were in Piccadilly, where he was 
placed by the recommendation of the landlord at 
the Hercules Pillars at Hyde Park Corner ; for at 
the inn, which was the first he saw on his arrival 
in town, he placed his horses, and in those lodg- 
ings, which were the first he heard of, he deposited 
himself. 

Here when Sophia alighted from the hackney- 
coach, which brought her from the house of lady 
Bcllaston, she desired to retire to the apartment 
provided for her ; to which her father very readily 
agreed, and whither he attended her himself. A 
short dialogue, neither very material nor pleasant 
to relate minutely, then passed between them, in 
which he pressed her vehemently to give her con- 
sent to the marriage with Blifil, who, as he ac- 
quainted her, was to be in town in a few days ; but, 
instead of complying, she gave a more peremptory 
and resolute refusal than she had ever done before. 
This so incensed her father, that after many hitter 
vows, that he would force her to have him whether 
she would or no, he departed from her with many 
hard words and curses, locked the door, and put the 
key into his pocket. 

While Sophia was left with no other company 
than what attend the closest state prisoner, namely, 
fire and candle, the squire sat down to regale him- 
self over a bottle of wine, with his parson and the 
landlord of the Hercules Pillars, who, as the squire 
said, would make an excellent third man, and could 
inform them of the news of the town, and how 
affairs went ; for to be sure, says he, he knows a 
great deal, Bince the horses of many of the quality 
stand at his house. 

In this agreeable society Mr. Western passed that 
evening and great part of the succeeding day, during 
which period nothing happened of sufficient conse- 
quence to find a place in this history. All this 
time Sophia passed by herself; for her father swore 
she should never come out of her chamber alive, 
unless she first consented to marry Blifil ; nor did 
he ever suffer the door to be unlocked, unless to 
convey her food, on which occasions he always at- 
tended himself. 

The second morning after his arrival, while he 
and the parson were at breakfast together on a toast 
and tankard, he was informed that a gentleman was 
below to wait on him. 

"A gentleman!" quoth the squire, "who the 
devil can he be 1 Do, doctor, go down and sec 
who 'tis. Mr. Blifil can hardly be come to town 
yet. — Go down, do, and know what his busi- 
ness is." 

The doctor returned with an account that it was 
a very well dressed man, and by the ribbon in his hat 
he took him for an officer in the army ; that he said 
he had some particular business, which he could 
deliver to none but Mr. Western himself. 

" An officer!" cries the squire ; " what can any 
j such fellow have to do with me! If he wan U an 
order for baggage-waggons, I am no justice of peace 

here, nor can I grant a warrant. Let un come 

up then, if he must speak to me." 

A very genteel man now entered the room ; who, 
having made his compliments to the squire, and 
desired the favour of being alone with him, delivered 
himself as follows :— 

*' Sir, I come to wait upon you by the command 
of my lord Fcllamar ; but with a very different nies- 
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*age from what I suppose you expect, after what 
passed the other night." 

" My lord who 1" cries the squire ; * I never heard 
the name o'un." 

*' His lordship,** said the gentleman, " is willing 
to impute everything to the effect of liquor, and the 
most trifling acknowledgment of that kind will set 
everything right ; for as he hath the most violent 
attachment to your daughter, you, sir, are the last 
person upon earth from whom he would resent an 
affront ; and happy is it for you both that he hath 
given such public demonstrations of his courage as 
to be able to put up an affair of this kind without 
danger of any imputation on his honour. All he 
desires, therefore, is, that you will before me make 
some acknowledgment ; the slightest in the world 
will be sufficient ; and he intends this afternoon to 
pay his respeeta to you, in order to obtain your leave 
of visiting the young lady on the footing of a lover." 

" I don't understand much of what you say, sir," 
•aid the squire ; " but I suppose, by what you talk 
about my daughter, that this is the lord which my 
cousin, lady Bellaston, mentioned to me, and said 
something about his courting my daughter. If so 
be, that how that be the case — you may give my 
service to his lordship, and tell un the girl is dis- 
posed of already." 

" Perhaps, sir," said the gentleman, " you are not 
sufficiently apprised of the greatness of this offer. 
I believe such a person, title, and fortune would be 
nowhere refused." 

" Lookee, sir," answered the squire ; ** to be very 
plain, my daughter is bespoke already ; but if she 
was not, I would not marry her to a lord upon any 
account ; I hate all lords ; they are a parcel of 
courtiers and Hanoverians, and I will have nothing 
to do with them." 

" Well, sir," said the gentleman, •* if that is your 
resolution, the message I am to deliver to you is, 
that my lord desires the favour of your company this 
morning in Hyde-park." 

You may tell my lord," answered the squire, 
" that I am busy and cannot come. I have enough 
to look after at home, and can't stir abroad on any 
account." 

" I am sure, sir," quoth the other, " you are too 
much a gentleman to send such a message ; you 
will not, I am convinced, have it said of you, that, 
after having affronted a noble peer, you refuse him 
satisfaction. His lordship would have been willing, 
from his great regard to the young lady, to have 
made up matters in another way ; but unless he is to 
look on you as a father, his honour will not suffer 
his putting up such an indignity as you must be sen- 
sible you offered him." 

" I offered him !" cries the squire ; " it is a d — n'd 
lie ! I never offered him anything." 

Upon these words the gentleman returned a very 
short verbal rebuke, and this he accompanied at 
the same time with some manual remonstrances, 
which no sooner reached the ears of Mr. Western, 
than the worthy squire began to caper very briskly 
about the room, bellowing at the same time with all 
his might as if desirous to summon a greater num- 
ber of spectators to behold his agility. 

The parson, who had left great part of the tankard 
unfinished, was not retired far ; he immediately at- 
tended therefore on the squire's vociferation, crying, 
«' Bless me ! sir, what *s the matter !"— «' Matter!" 
quoth the squire, •« here 's a highwayman, I believe, 
who wants to rob and murder me — for he hatb 
fallen upon m* with that stick there in his hand, 
when I wish I may bo d — n'd if 1 gid un the least 
provocation." 



" How, sir," said the captain, " did you not tell 
me I lied V 

•« No, as I hope to be saved," answered the squire, 
" — I believe I might »ay, 'Twaa a lie that I had 
offered any affront to my lord,— but I never said 
the word, * you lie.' — I understand myself better, 
and you might have understood yourself better 
than to fall upon a naked man. If I had a stick in 
my hand, you would not have dared strike me. I'd 
have knocked thy lantern jaws about thy ears. Come 
down into yard this minute, and I'll take a bout 
with thee at single stick for a broken head, that I 
will ; or I will go into naked room and box thee 
for a belly-full. At unt half a man, at unt, I 'm sure." 

The captain, with some indignation, replied, " I 
see, sir, you are below my notice, and I shall inform 
his lordship you are below his. I am sorry I have 
dirtied my fingers with you." At which words he 
withdrew, the parson interposing to prevent the 
squire from stopping him, in which he easily pre- 
vailed, as the other, though he made some efforts 
for the purpose, did not seem very violently bent on 
success. However, when the captain was departed, 
the squire sent many curses and some menaces after 
him ; but as these did not set out from his lips till 
the officer was at the bottom of the stairs, and grew 
louder and louder as he was more and more remote, 
they did not reach his ears, or at least did not re- 
tard his departure. 

Poor Sophia, however, who, in her prison, heard 
all her father's outcries from first to last, began now 
first to thunder with her foot, and afterwards to 
scream as loudly as the old gentleman himself had 
done before, though in a much sweeter voice. 
These screams soon silenced the squire, and turned 
all his consideration towards his daughter, whom 
he loved so tenderly, that the least apprehension 
of any harm happening to her, threw him presently 
into agonies ; for, except in that single instance in 
which the whole future happipess of her life was 
concerned, she was sovereign mistress of his inclina- 
tions. 

Having ended his rage against the captain, with 
swearing he would take the law of him, the squire 
now mounted up stairs to Sophia, whom, as soon 
as he had unlocked and opened the door, he found 
all pale and breathless. The moment, however, that 
she saw her father, she collected all her spirits, and, 
catching hold of him by the hand, she cried pas- 
sionately, " O my dear air, I am almost frightened 
to death! I hope to heaven no harm hath hap- 
pened to you." " No, no," cries the squire, " no 
great harm. The rascal hath not hurt me much, 
but rat me if I don't ha the la o' un." " Pray, dear 
sir," say b she, " tell me what 's the matter ; who is it 
that hath insulted you 1" " I don't know the name 
o' un," answered Western ; " some officer fellow, I 
suppose, that we are to pay for beating us ; but I '11 
make him pay this bout, if the rascal hath got 
anything, which I suppose he hath not. For 
thof he was dressed out so vine, I question whether 
he had got a voot of land in the world." " But, 
dear sir," cries she, " what was the occasion of 
your quarrel V " What should it be, 8ophy," an- 
swered the squire, "but about you, Sophy! All 
my misfortunes are about you ; you will be the 
death of your poor father at last. Here 's a varlet 
of a lord, the Lord knows who, forsooth ! who 
hath taan a liking to you, and because I would 
not gi un my consent, he sent me a kallenge. Come, 
do be a good girl, Sophy, and put an end to all your 
father's troubles ; come, do consent to ha un ; ho 
will be in town within thiB day or two ; do but pro- 
mise me to marry un as soon as he comes, and you 
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will make me the happiest man in the world, find I 
will make you the happiest woman ; you shall have 
the finest clothes in London, and the finest jewels, 
and a coach and six at jour command. I promised 
Allworthy already to give up half my estate, — odrah- 
bit it ! 1 should hardly stick at giving up the whole." 
" Will my papa be so kind," says she, " as to hear 
me speak t" — •« Why wout ask, Sophy T" cries lie, 
"when dost know I had rather hear thy voice than 
the music of the best pack of dogs in England. — 
Hear thee, my dear Utile girl ! I hope I shall hear 
thee as long as I live ; for if I was ever to lose that 
pleasure, I would not gee a brass varden to live a 
moment longer. Indeed, Sophy, you do not know 
how I love you, indeed you don't, or you never 
could have run away and left your poor father, who 
hath no other joy, no other comfort upon earth, but 
his little Sophy." At these words the tears stood in 
his eyes ; and Sophia (with the tears streaming from 
hears) answered, " Indeed, my dear papa, I know 
you have loved me tenderly, and heaven is my wit- 
ness how sincerely I have returned your affection ; 
nor could anything but an apprehension of being 
forced into the arms of this man have driven me to 
run from a father whom I love so passionately, that 
I would, with pleasure, sacrifice my life to his hap- 
piness ; nay, I have endeavoured to reason myself 
into doing more, and had almost worked up a reso- 
lution to endure the most miserable of all lives, to 
comply with your inclination. It was that resolu- 
tion alone to which I could not force my mind ; nor 
can 1 ever." Here the squire began to look wild, 
and the foam appeared at his lips, which Sophia, 
observing, begged to be heard out, and then pro- 
ceeded : " If my father's life, his health, or any real 
happiness of his was at stake, here stands your re- 
solved daughter ; may heaven blast me if there is a 
misery I would not suffer to preserve you ! — No, that 
most detested, most loathsome of all lots would I 
embrace. I would give my hand to Blifil for your 
sake."—" I tell thee, it will preserve me," answers 
the father ; "it will give me health, happiness, life, 
everything. — Upon my soul I shall die if dost refuse 
me ; I shall break ray heart, I Bhall, upon my soul." 
— *• Is it possible," says she, " you can have such a 
desire to make me miserable V — " I tell thee noa," 
answered he loudly, " d — n me if there is a thing 
upon earth I would not do to see thee happy." — 
" And will not my dear papa allow me to have the 
least knowledge of what will make me so ! If it be 
true that happiness consists in opinion, what must 
be my condition, when I shall think myself the most 
miserable of all the wretches upon earth !" " Better 
think yourself so," said he, "than know it by being 
married to a poor bastardly vagabond." " If it will 
content you, sir," said Sophia, " I will give you the 
most solemn promise never to marry him, nor any 
other, while my papa lives, without his content. 
Let me dedicate my whole life to your service ; let 
me be again your poor Sophy, and my whole busi- 
ness and pleasure be, as it hath been, to please and 
divert you." " Lookee, Sophy," answered the 
squire, " I am not to be choused in this manner. 
Your aunt Western would then have reason to think 
me the fool she doth. No, no, Sophy, I'd have you 
to know I have a got more wisdom, and know 
more of the world, than to take the word of a 
woman in a matter where a man is concerned." 
" How, sir, have I deserved this want of confidence t" 
said she ; " have I ever broke a single promise to 
you 1 or have I ever been found guilty of a falsehood 
from my cradle V "Lookee, Sophy," cries he ; 
44 that *• neither here nor there. 1 am determined 
upon this match, and have him you shall, d— n me 



if shnt unt. D — n me if shat ant, though djst hing 
thyself the next niornimr." At repeating which 
words he clinched his tist, knit his brows, bit nis 
lips, and thundered so -loud, that the poor afflicted, 
terrified Sophia sunk trembling into her chair, and, 
had not a Hood of tears come immediately to her 
reli -f, perhaps worse had followed. 

Western beheld the deplorable condition of his 
daughter with no more contrition or remorse than 
the turnkey of Newgate feels at viewing the agonies 
of a tender wife, when taking her last farewell ot 
her condemned husband ; or rather he looked down 
on her with the same emotions which arise in an 
honest fair tradesman, who sees his debtor dragged 
to prison for 10/., which, though a just debt, the 
wretch is wickedly unable to pay. Or, to hit the 
case still more nearly, he felt the same compunction 
with a bawd, when some poor innocent, whom she 
hath ensnared into her hands, falls into tits at the 
first proposal of what is called seeing company. 
Indeed this resemblance would be exact, was it not 
that the bawd hath an interest in what she doth, 
and the father, though perhaps he may blindly think 
otherwise, tan, in reality, have none in urging hit 
daughter to almost an equal prostitution. 

In this condition be left his poor Sophia, and, de- 
parting with a very vulgar observation on the effect 
of tears, he locked the room, and returned to the 
parson, who said everything he durst in behalf of 
the young lady, which, though perhaps it was not 
quite so much as his duty required, yet was it suf- 
ficient to throw the squire into a violent rage, and 
into many indecent reflections on the whole body of 
the clergy, which we have too great an honour for 
that sacred function to commit to paper. 



CHAPTER III. 

What happened to SophU duriug her confinement. 

The landlady of the house where the squire lodged 
had begun very early to entertain a strange opiuion 
of her guests. However, as she was informed that 
the squire was a man of vast fortune, and as she had 
taken care to exact a very extraordinary price for 
her rooms, she did not think proper to give any 
offence ; for, though she was not without some con- 
cern for the confinement of poor Sophia, of whose 
great sweetness of temper and affability the maid of 
the house had made so favourable a report, which 
was confirmed by all the squire's servants, yet she 
had much more concern for her own interest than 
to provoke one, whom, as she said, she perceived to 
be a very hastish kind of a gentleman. 

Though Sophia eat but little, yet she was regu- 
larly served with her meals ; indeed, I believe, if 
she had liked any one rarity, that the squire, how- 
ever angry, would have spared neither pains nor cost 
to have procured it for her ; since, however strange 
it may appear to some of my readers, he really 
doated on his daughter, and to give her any kind of 
pleasure was the highest satisfaction of his life. 

The dinner-hour being arrived, Black George 
carried her up a pullet, the squire himself (for he 
had rworn not to part with the key) attending the 
door. As George deposited the dish, some compli- 
ments passed between him and Sophia (for he had 
not seen her since she left the country, and she 
treated every servant with more respect than some 
persons show to those who arc in a very Blight 
degree their inferiors). Sophia would have haa 
him take the pullet back, saying, she could not eat ; 
but George begged her to try, and particular!) 
recommended to her the eggs, of which he said it 
was full. 
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All this time the squire was waiting at the door ; j 
but George was a gn-.it favourite with his master, 
as his employment was in concerns of the highest 
nature, namely, about the ganjc, and was accustomed 
to take many liberties. He hat! officiously carried 
up the dinner, being, as he said, very desirous to 
see his young lady ; he made therefore no scruple 
of keeping his master standing above ten minutes, 
while civilities were passing between him and So- 
phia, for which he received only a good-humoured 
rebuke at the door when he returned. 

The eggs of pullets, partridges, pheasants, &c., 
were, as George well knew, the most favourite 
dainties of Sophia. It was therefore no wonder 
that he, who was a very good-natured fellow, should 
take care to supply her with this kind of delicacy, 
at the time when all the servants in the house were 
afraid she would be starred ; for she had scarce 
swallowed a single morsel in the last forty hours. 

Though vexation hath not the same effect on all 
persona as it usually hath on a widow, whose ap- 
petite it often renders sharper than it can be ren- 
dered by the air on Bansted Downs, or Salisbury 
Plain ; yet the sublimest grief, notwithstanding 
what some people may say to the contrary, will eat 
at last. And Sophia herself, after some little con- 
sideration, began to dissect the fowl, which she 
found to be as full of eggs as George had re- 
ported it. 

But, if she was pleased with these, it contained 
something which would have delighted the Royal 
Society much more ; for if a fowl with three legs 
be so invaluable a curiosity, when perhaps time hath 
produced a thousand such, at what price shall we 
esteem a bird which so totally contradicts all the 
laws of animal economy, as to contain a letter in its 
belly 1 Ovid tells us of a flower into which Hyacin- 
Uiub was metamorphosed, that bears letters on its 
leaves, which Virgil recommended as a miracle to 
the Koyal Society of his day; but no age nor nation 
hath ever recorded a bird with a letter in its maw. 

But though a miracle of this kind might have eu- 
gaged all the ActuUmics des Sciences in Europe, and 
perhaps in a fruitless inquiry ; yet the reader, by 
barely recollecting the last dialogue which passed 
between Messieurs Jones and Partridge, will be 
very easily satisfied from whence this letter came, 
and how it found its passage into the fowl. 

Sophia, notwithstanding her long fast, and not- 
withstanding her favourite dish was there before 
her, no sooner saw the letter than she immediately 
snatched it up, tore it open, and read as follows : 

" Madam, 

*' Was I not sensible to whom I have the ho- 
nour of writing, I should endeavour, however diffi- 
cult, to paint the horrors of my mind at the account 
brought me by Mrs. Honour; but as tenderness 
alone can have any true idea of the pangs which 
tenderness is capable of feeling, ao can this most 
amiable quality, which my Sophia possesses in the 
most eminent degree, sufficiently inform her what 
her Jones must have suffered on this melancholy 
occasion. Is there a circumstance in the world 
which can heighten my agonies, when I hear of any j 
misfortune which hath befallen you ! Surely there 
is one only, and with that I am accursed. It is, 
my Sophia, the dreadful consideration that I am 
myself the wretched cause. Perhaps I here do my- 
self too much honour, but none will envy me an 
honour which costs me so extremely dear. Pardon 
me this presumption, and pardon me a greater still, 
if I ask you, whether my advice, my assistance, my 
presence. n>j absence, my death, or my tortures can 



bring you any relief t Can the most perfect admi- 
ration, the most watchful observance, the most 
ardent love, the most melting tenderness, the most 
resigned submission to your will, make you amends 
for what you are to sacrifice to my happiness 1 If 
they can, fly, my lovely angel, to those arms which 
are ever open to receive and protect you ; and to 
which, whether you bring yourself alone, or the 
riches of the world with you, is, in my opinion, an 
alternative not worth regarding. If, on the con- 
trary, wisdom shall predominate, and, on the most 
mature reflection, inform you, that the sacrifice is 
too great ; and if there be no way left, to reconcile 
your father, and restore the peace of your dear 
mind, but by abandoning me, I conjure you drive 
me for ever from your thoughts, exert your resolu- 
tion, and let no compassion for my sufferings bear 
the least weight in that tender bosom. Believe me, 
madam, I so sincerely love you better than myself, 
that my great and principal end is your happiness. 
My first wish (why would not fortune indulge me 
in it 1 ) was, and pardon me if I say, still is, to see 
you every moment the happiest of women ; my 
second wish is, to hear you are so ; but no misery 
on earth can equal mine, while I think you owe an 
uneasy moment to him who is, madam, in every 
sense, and to every purpose, your devoted 

** Thomas Jones." 

What Sophia said, or did, or thought, upon this 
letter, how often she read it, or whether more than 
once, shall all be left to our reader's imagination. 
The answer to it he may perhaps see hereafter, but 
not at present ; for this reason, among others, that 
she did not now write any, and that for several good 
causes, one of which was this, she had no paper, 
pen, nor ink. 

In the evening, while Sophia was meditating on 
the letter she had received, or on something else, 
a violent noise from below disturbed her medita- 
tions. This noise was no other than a round bout 
at altercation between two persons. One of the 
combatants, by his voice, she immediately distin- 
guished to be her father ; but she did not so soon 
discover the shriller pipes to belong to the organ 
of her aunt Western, who was just arrived in town, 
where having, by means of one of her servants, 
who stopped at the Hercules Pillars, learned where 
her brother lodged, she drove directly to his 
lodgings. 

We shall therefore take our leave at present of 
Sophia, and, with our usual good-breeding, attend 
her ladyship. 

CHAPTER IV. 
In whkh Sophia is delivered from her confinement. 

Thb squire and the parson (for the landlord was 
now otherwise engaged) were smoking their pipes 
together, when the arrival of the lady was first 
signified. The squire no sooner heard her iiiinie, 
than he immediately ran down to usher her up 
stairs ; for he was a great observer of such cere- 
monials especially to his sister, of whom he 6tood 
more in awe than of any other human creature, 
though he npver would own this, nor did he per- 
haps know it himself. 

Mrs. Western, on her arrival in the dining-room, 
having flung herself into a chair, began thus to 
harangue : '* Well, surely, no one ever had such an 
intolerable journey. I think the roads, since so 
many turnpike acts, are grown worse than ever. 
La, brother, how could you get into this odious 
place ! no person of condition, I dare swear, ever 
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set foot here before." 44 I don't know," cries the 
Bquire, I think they do well enough ; it was land- 
lord recommended them. I thought, as he knew 
most of the quality, he could best show me where 
to get among un." Well, and where 's my niece?" 
•ays the lady ; 44 hare you been to wait upon lady 
fieliaston yet?" 44 Ay, ay," cries the squire, "your 
niece is safe enough ; she is up stairs in chamber." 
44 How !" answered the lady, 44 is my niece in this 
house, and does she not know of my being here t" 
44 No, nobody can well get to her," says the squire, 
44 for she is under lock and key. I have her safe ; 
I ▼etched her from my lady cousin the first night 
I came to town, and I have taken care o* her ever 
since ; she is as secure as a fox in a bag, I promise 
you." 44 Good heaven !" returned Mrs. Western, 
41 what do I hear? I thought what a fine piece of 
work would be the consequence of iny consent to 
your coming to town yourself; nay, it was indeed 
your own headstrong will, nor can I charge myself 
with having ever consented to it. Did not you pro- 
mise me, brother, that you would take none of 
these headstrong measures? Was it not by these 
headstrong measures that you forced my niece to 
run away from you in the country ? Have you a 
mind to oblige her to take such another step?" 

M Z ds and the devil!" cries the squire, dashing 

his pipe on the ground ; " did ever mortal hear the 
like ? when I expected you would have commended 
me for all I have done, to be fallen upon in this 
manner ! " "How !" brother, said the lady, 44 have I 
ever given you the least reason to imagine I should 
commend you for locking up your daughter? Have 
I not often told you that women in a free country 
are not to be treated with such arbitrary power? 
We are as free as the men, and I heartily wish I 
could not say we deserve that freedom better. If 
you expect I should stay a moment longer in this 
wretched house, or that I should ever own you again 
as my relation, or that I should ever trouble myself 
again with the affairs of your family, I iusist upon 
it that ray niece be set at liberty this instant." 
This she spoke with so commanding an air, standing 
with her back to the fire, with one hand behind her, 
and a pinch of snuff in the other, that I question 
whether Thalestris, at the head of her Amazons, ever 
made a more tremendous figure. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that the poor squire was not proof against 
the awe which she inspired. 14 There," he cried, 
throwing down the key, 44 there it is, do whatever 
you please. I intended only to have kept her up 
till Hlifil came to town, which can't be long ; and 
now if any harm happens in the mean time, remember 
who is to be blamed for it." 

44 1 will answer it with my life," cried Mrs. West- 
ern, 44 but I shall not intermeddle at all, unless upon 
one condition, and that is, that you will commit the 
whole entirely to my care, without taking any one 
measure yourself, unless I shall eventually appoint 
you to act. If you ratify these preliminaries, brother, 
I yet will endeavour to preserve the honour of your 
family ; if not, I shall continue in a neutral state." 

44 1 pray you, good sir," said the parson, 44 permit 
yourself this once to be admonished by her ladyship ; 
peradver.ture, by communing with young Madam 
Sophia, she will effect more than you have been able 
to perpetrate by more rigorous measures." 

44 What, dost thee open upon me?" cries the 
■quire : 44 if thee dost begin to babble, I shall whip 
thee in presently." 

44 Fie, brother," answered the lady, 44 is this lan- 
guage to a clergyman? Mr. Supple is a man of 
sense, and gives you the best advice ; and the whole 
vorid, I believe, will concur in his opinion ; but I 



must tell you I expect an immediate answer to any 
categorical proposals. Either cede your daugiV.ei 
to my disposal, or take her wholly to your own sur- 
prising discretion, and then I here, before Mr. Sop- 
pie, evacuate the garrison, and renounce you and 
your family for ever." 

" I pray you let me be a mediator," cries the 
parson, 44 let me supplicate you." 

44 Why, there lies the key on the table," cries the 
squire. 44 She may take an up, if she pleases ; who 
hinders her ? " 

44 No, brother," answered the lady, 44 1 insist on 
the formality of its being delivered me, with a full 
ratification of all the concessions stipulated." 

44 Why then I will deliver it to you.— There 'tis," 
cries the squire. 44 1 am sure, sister, you can't ac- 
cuse me of ever denying to trust my daughter to you. 
She hath lived wi* you a whole year and muore to a 
time, without my ever r.eeing her." 

44 And it would have been happy for her," an- 
swered the lady, 44 if she had always lived with me. 
Nothing of this kind would have happened under 
my eye." 

44 Ay, certainly," cries he, 44 1 only am to blame." 

44 Why. you are to blame, brother," answered she. 
44 1 have been often obliged to tell you so, and shall 
always be obliged to tell you so. However, I hope 
you will now amend, and gather so much experience 
from past errors, as not to defeat my wisest machi- 
nations by your blunders. Indeed, brother, you are 
not qualified for these negociations. All your whole 
scheme of politics is wrong. I once more, therefore, 
insist, that you do not intermeddle. Remember 
only what is past." 

44 Z ds and bl — d, sister," cries the squire, 

44 what would you have me say ? You are enough 
to provoke the devil." 

44 There, now," eaid she, 44 just according to the 
old custom. I see, brother, there is no talking to 
you. I will appeal to Mr. Supple, who is a man of 
sense, if I said anything which could put any human 
creature into a "passion ; but you are so wrong- 
headed everj- way." 

44 Let me beg you, madam," said the parson, 44 not 
to irritate his worship." 

44 Irritate him ? " said the lady ; 44 sure, you are 
as great a fool as himself. Well, brother, since 
you have promised not to interfere, I will once more 
undertake the management of my niece. Lord have 
mercy upon all affairs which are under the direc- 
tions of men '. The head of one woman is worth a 
thousand of yours." And now having summoned a 
servant to show her to Sophia, she departed, bearing 
the key with her. 

She was no sooner gone, than the squire (having 
first shut the door) ejaculated twenty bitches, and 
as many hearty curses against her, not sparing him- 
self for having ever thought of her estate ; but added, 
44 Now one hath been a slave so long, it would be 
pity to lose it at last, for want of holding out a little 
longer. The bitch can't live for ever, and I know I 
am down for it upon the will." 

The parson greatly commended this resolution ; 
and now the squire having ordered in another bottle, 
which was his usual method when anything either 
pleased or vexed him, did, by drinking plentifully of 
this medicinal julap, so totally wash away his cholcr, 
that his temper was perfectly placid and &erene, 
when Mrs. Western returned with Sophia into the 
room. The young lady had on her hat and capuchin, 
and the aunt acquainted Mr. Western, 44 that she 
intended to take her niece with her to her own 
lodgings; for, indeed, brother," says she, 44 these 
rooms arc not fit to receive a christian soul in." 
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CHAPTER V. 

In which Jows receives a letter from SophU. and goes to a 
play with Mrs. Miller and Partridge. 

The arrivd of Black George in town, and the good 
offices which that grateful fellow had promised to 
do for his old benefactor, greatly comforted Jones in 
the midst of all the anxiety and uneasiness which he 
had suffered on the account of Sophia ; from whom, 
by the means of the &aid George, he received the 
following answer to his letter, which Sophia, to 
whom the use of pen, ink, and paper was restored 
with her liberty, wrote the very evening when she 
departed from her confinement : 
• Sin, 

" As I do not doubt your sincerity in what you 
write, you will be pleased to hear that some of my 
afflictions are at an end, by the arrival nf my aunt 
Western, with whom I tun at present, and with 



•♦Very well, madam," qusth Western, " whatever 
you please. The girl can never be in better hands 
than yours; and the parson here can do me the jus- 
tice to say, that I have said fifty times behind jour 
bock, that you was one of the most sensible women 
la the world." 

*• To this," cries the p.irson, " I am ready to bear 
testimony." 

Nay, brother," says Mrs. Western, " I have 
always, I'm sure, given you as favourable a charac- 
ter. You must own you have a little too much 
hastiness in your temper ; but when you will allow 
yourself time to reflect I never knew a man more 
reasonable." 

•• Why then, sister, if you think so," said the 
aquire, here's your good health with all my heart. 
I am a little passionate sometimes, but I scorn to 
bear any malice. Sophy, do you be a good girl, and 
do everything your aunt orders you." 

" I have not the least doubt of her," answered 
Mrs. Western. " She hath had already an example 
before her eyes in the behaviour of that wretch her 
cousin Harriet, who ruined herself by neglecting my 
advice. O brother, what think you 1 You was 
hardty gone out of hearing, when you set out for 
London, when who should arrive but that impudent 
fcilow with the odious Irish name — that FiUpatrick. 
He broke in abruptly upon me without notice, or I 
would not have seen him. He ran on a long, unin- 
telligible story about his wife, to which he forced 
ine to give him a hearing; but I made him very 
little answer, and delivered him the letter from bis 
wifs, which I bid him answer himself. I suppose 
the wretch will endeavour to find us out, but I beg 
you will not see her, for I am determined I will not." 

" I see her!" answered the squire ; you need 
not fear me. I'll ge no encouragement to such un- 
dutiful wenches. It is well for the fellow, her hus- 
band, I was not at huome. Od rabbit it, he should 
have taken a dance thru the horse-pond, I promise 
un. You xee, Sophy, what undutifulness brings volks 
to. You have an example in your own family." 

" Brother," cries the aunt, '* you need not shock 
my niece by such odious repetitions. Why will you 
not leave everything entirely to mc V* " Well, well ; 
I wull, I wull," said the squire. 

And now Mrs. Western, luckily for Sophia, put 
an end to the conversation by ordering chairs to be 
called. I say luckily, for had it continued much 
longer, fresh matter of dissension would, most pro- 
bably, have arisen between the brother and sister ; 
between whom education and sex made the only 
difference ; for both were equally violent and equally 
positive : they had both a vast affection for Sophia, 
and both a sovereign contempt for each other. 



whom I enjoy all the liberty I can desire. One 
promise my aunt hath insisted on my making, which 
is, that I will not see or converse with any person 
without her knowledge and consent. This promise 
I have most solemnly given, and shall most inviola- 
bly keep : and though she had not expressly for- 
bidden mc writing, yet that must be an omission 
from forgctfulness ; or this, perhaps, is included in 
the word conversing. However, as I cannot but 
consider this as a breach of her generous confidence 
in my honour, you cannot expect that 1 shall, after 
this, continue to write myself or to receive letters, 
without her knowledge. A promise is with me a 
very sacred thing, and to be extended to every thing 
understood from it, as well as to what is expressed 
by it ; and this consideration may, perhaps, on re- 
flection, afford you some comfort. But why should 
I mention a comfort to you of this kind ; for though 
there is one thing in which I can never comply with 
the best of fathers, yet am I firmly resolved never to 
act in defiance of him, or to take any step of conse- 
quence without his consent. A firm persuasion of 
this must teach you to divert your thoughts from 
what fortune hath (perhaps) made impossible. This 
your own interest persuades you. This may recon- 
cile, I hope, Mr. Allworthy to you ; and if it will, 
you have my injunctions to pursue it. Accident* 
have laid some obligations on me, and your good 
intentions probably more. Fortune may, perhaps 
be some time kinder to us both than at present. 
Believe this, that I shall always think of you as I 
think you deserve, and am, sir, your obliged servant, 

*" SOFIIIA WksTEUN. 

" I charge you write to me no more — at present 
at least ; and accept this, which is now of no service 
to me, which I know you must want, and think you 
owe the trifle only to that fortune by which you 
found it."« 

A child who hath just learned his letters would 
have spelt this letter out in less time than Jones 
took in reading it. The sensations it occasioned 
were a mixture of joy and grief; somewhat like 
what divide the mind of a good man when he peruses 
the will of his deceased friend, in which a large legacy, 
which his distresses make the more welcome, is 
bequeathed to him. Upon the whole, however, he 
was more pleased than displeased ; and, indeed, the 
reader may probably wonder that he was displeased 
at all ; but the reader is not quite so much in love 
as was poor Jones ; and love is a disease which, 
though it may, in some instances, resemble a con- 
sumption (which it sometimes causes), in others 
proceeds in direct opposition to it, and particularly 
in this, that it never flatters itself, or sees any one 
symptom in a favourable light. 

One thing gave him complete satisfaction, which 
was, that his mistress had regained her liberty, and 
was now with a lady where she might at least assure 
herself of a decent treatment. Another comfortable 
circumstance was the reference which she made to 
her promise of never marrying any other man ; for 
however disinterested he might imagine his passion, 
and notwithstanding all the generous overtures 
made in his letter, I very much question whether he 
could have heard a more afflicting piece of news than 
that So;ihia was married to another, though the 
match had been never so great, and never so likely 
to end in making her completely happy. That re- 
fined degree of Platonic affection which is absolutely 
detached from the flesh, and is, indeed, entirely and 
purely spiritual, is a gift confined to the female part 
of the creation ; many of whom I have heard declare 

• Meaning, perhaps, the bank-bill for ton*. 
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(and, doantlem, with great truth), that thoy would, 
with the utmost readiness, resign a lover to a rival, 
when such resolution was proved to he necessary 
for the temporal interest of Buch lover. Hence, 
therefore, I conclude, that this atfection is in na- 
ture, though I cannot pretend to say I have ever 
seen an instance of it. 

Mr. Jones having spent three hours in reading 
and kissing the aforesaid letter, and being, at last, 
in a state of good spirits, from the last-mentioned 
considerations, he agreed to carry an appointment, 
which he had before made, into execution. This 
was, to attend Mrs. Miller, and her younger daughter, 
into the gallery at the playhouse, and to admit Mr. Par- 
tridge as one of the company. For as Jones had really 
that taste for humour which many affect, he expected 
to enjoy much entertainment in the criticisms of 
Partridge, from whom he expected the simple dictates 
of nature, unimproved, indeed, but likewise un- 
adulterated, by art. 

In the first row then of the first gallery did Mr. 
Jones, Mrs. Miller, her youngest daughter, and Par- 
tridge, take their places. Partridge immediately 
declared it was the finest place he had ever been in. 
When the first music waa played, he said, «« It was 
a wonder how so many fiddlers could play at one 
time, without putting one another out." While the 
fellow was lighting the upper candles, he cried out 
to Mrs. Miller, " Look, look, madam, the very pic- 
ture of the man in the end of the common-prayer 
book before the gunpowder-treason service." Nor 
could he help observing, with a sigh, when all the 
candles were lighted, *• That here were candles enow 
burnt in one night, to keep an honest poor family 
for a whole twelvemonth." 

As soon as the play, which was Hamlet Prince of 
Denmark, began, Partridge was all attention, nor 
did he break silence till the entrance of the ghost ; 
upon which he asked Jones, »• What man that was 
in the strange dress; something," said he, "like 
what I have sceu in a picture. Sure it is not 
armour, is it 1" Jones answered, " That is the 
ghost." To which Partridge replied with a smile, 
" Persuade me to that, sir, if you can. Though I 
can't say I ever actually saw a ghost in my life, yet 
I am certain I should know one, if I saw him, better 
than that comes to. No, no, sir, ghosts don't ap- 
pear in such dresses as that, neither." In this mis- 
take, which caused much laughter iu the neighbour- 
hood of Partridge, he was suffered to continue, till 
the scene between the ghost and Hamlet, when Par- 
tridge gave that credit to Mr. Garrick, which he had 
denied to Jones, and fell into so violent a trembling, 
that his knees knocked against each other. Jones 
asked him what was the matter, and whether he was 
afraid of the warrior upon the stage 1 O la! sir," 
said he, " I perceive now it is what you told me. 
I am not afraid of anything ; for I know it is but a 
play. And if it was really a ghost, it could do one 
no harm at such a distance, and in so much com- 
pany ; and yet if I was frightened, I pm not the 
only person." " Why, who," cries Jones, «' dost 
thou take to be such a coward here besides thyself t" 
•'Nay, you may call me coward if you will; but if 
that little man there upon the stage is not frightened, 
I never saw any man frightened in my life. Ay, ay : 
go along with you ! Ay, to be sure ! Who's fool 
then t Will yout Lud have mercy upon such fool- 
hardiness T — Whatever happens, it is good enough for 

you. Follow you ! I'd follow the devil as soon. 

Nay, perhaps, it is the devil for they say he can 

put on what likeness he pleases. — Oh! here he ia 
again.— — No farther! No, you have gone far enough 
aheady farther than I'd have gone for all tin king's 



dominions." Jones offered to speak, but Partridge 
cried " Hush, hush ! dear sir, don't you hear himt" 
And during the whole speech of the ghost, he sal 
with his eyes fixed partly on the ghost and partly on 
Hamlet, and with his mouth open; the same pas- 
sions which succeeded each other in Hamlet, suc- 
ceeding likewise in him. 

When the scene was over Jones said, " Why, Par- 
tridge, you exceed my expectations. You enjoy the 
play more than I conceived possible." "Nay, sir," 
answered Partridge, " if you are not afraid of the 
devil, I can't help it ; but to be sure, it is natural to 
be surprised at such things, though I know there is 
nothing in them : not that it was the ghost that sur- 
prised me, neither ; for I should have known that to 
have been only a man in a strange dress ; but when 
I saw the little man so frightened himself, it was that 
which took hold of rac." " And dost thou imagine, 
then, Partridge," cries Jones, " that he was really 
frightened 1" " Nay, Bir," said Partridge, "did not 
you yourself observe afterwards, when he found it 
was his own father' s spirit, and how he was mur- 
dered in the garden, how his fear forsook him by 
degrees, and he was struck dumb with sorrow, as it 
were, just as I should have been, had it been my 
own ca.se 1— But hush ! O la ! what noise is that ! 

There he is again. Well, to be certain, though I 

know there is nothing at all in it, I am glad 1 am 
not down yonder, where those men are." Then 
turning his eyes again upon Hamlet, " Ay, you may 
draw your sword ; what signifies a sword against the 
power of the devil 1" 

During the second act. Partridge made very few 
remarks. He greatly admired the fineness of the 
dresses ; nor could he help observing upon the king's 
countenance. "Well," said he, " how people may 
be deceived by faces ! Nulla fide» fronti is, I find, a 
true saying. Who would think, by looking in the 
king's face, that he had ever committed a murder!" 
He then inquired after the ghost ; but Jones, who in- 
tended he should be surprised, gave him no other 
satisfaction, than " that he might possibly sec him 
again soon, and in a flash of fire." 

Partridge sat in fearful expectation of this ; and 
now, when the ghost made his next appearance, 
Partridge cried out, " There, sir, now ; what say you 
nowl is he frightened now or no ! As much fright- 
ened as you think me, and, to be sure, nobody can 
help some fears. I would not be in so bad a condi- 
tion as what's his name, squire Hamlet, is there, for 
all the world. Bless me! what's become of the 
spirit 1 As I am a living soul, I thought I saw him 
sink into the earth." " Indeed, you saw right," 
answered Jones. " Well, well," erica Partridge. 
•• I know it is on y a play: and besides, if there waa 
anything mall that, Midam Miller would not laugh 
so ; for aa to you, sir, you would not be afraid, I 
believe, if the devil was here in person. — There, 
there — Ay, no wonder you are in Buch a pnssion , 
shake the vile wicked wretch to pieces. If she was 
my own mother, I would serve her so. To be sure, 
all duty to a mother is forfeited by such wicked 

doings. Ay, go about your business, I hate the 

Bight of you." 

Our critic was now pretty silent till the play, 
which Hamlet introduces before the king. This he 
did not at first understand, till Jones explained it to 
him ; but he no sooner entered into the spirit of it, 
than he begau to bless himself that he had never 
committed murder. Then turning to Mrs. Miller, 
he asked her, " If bIic did not imagine the king 
looked as if he was tourhed ; though he is," said he, 
" a good actor, and doth all he can to hide it. Well, 
I would not have *o much to answer for, as thai 
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wicked man there hath to sit upon a much higher 
chair than he lit* upon. No wonder lie run away ; 
for your sake I'll never trust an innocent face again." 

The grave-digging scene next engaged the at- 
tention of Partridge, who expressed much surprise 
at the number of skulls thrown upon the stage. 
To which Jones answered, " That it was one of the 
most famous burial-places about town." *• No 
wonder then," cries Partridge, " that the place is 
haunted. But I never saw in my life a worse 
grave-digger. I had a sexton, when I was clerk, 
that should have dug three graves while he is 
digging one. The fellow handles a spade as if 
; t was the first time he had ever had one in his 
hand. Ay, ay, you may Ring. You had rather 
sing than work, I believe."— Upon Hamlet's tak- 
ing up the skull, he cried out, " Well ! it is strange 
to see how fearless some men are : I never could 
bring myself to touch anything belonging to a dead 
man, on any account. — He seemed frightened 
enough too at the ghost, I thought. Nemo omnibus 
hori$ sopit." 

Little more worth remembering occurred during 
the play, at the end of which Jones asked hirn, 
"Which of the players he had liked bestl" To this 
he answered, with some appearance of indignation 
at the question, " The king, without doubt." •« In- 
deed, Mr. Partridge," says Mrs. Miller, "you are 
not of the same opinion with the town ; for they 
are all agreed, that Hamlet is acted by the best 
player who ever was on the stage." •« He the best 
player !*' cries Partridge, with a contemptuous sneer, 
** why, I could act as well as he myself. I am sure, 
if I had seen a ghost, I should have looked in the 
very same manner, and done just as he did. And 
then, to be sure, in that scene, as you call it, be- 
tween him and his mother, where you told me he 
acted so fine, why, Lord help me, any man, that is, 
any good man, that had such a mother, would have 
done exactly the same. I know you are only joking 
with me ; but indeed, madam, though I was never 
at a play in London, yet I have seen acting before in 
the country ; and the king for my money ; he speaks 
all his words distinctly, half as loud again aa the 
other.— Anybody may see he is an actor." 

While Mrs. Miller was thus engaged in conversa- 
tion with Partridge, a lady came up to Mr. Jones, 
whom he immediately knew to be Mrs. Fitzpatrick. 
She said, she had seen him from the other part of 
the gallery, and had taken that opportunity of 
speaking to him, as she had something to say, 
which might be of great service to himself. She 
then acquainted him with her lodgings, and made 
him an appointment the next day in the morning ; 
which, upon recollection, she presently changed to 
the afternoon; at which time Jones promised to 
attend her. 

Thus ended the adventure at the plnyhouse ; 
where Partridge had afforded great mirth, not only 
to Jones and Mrs. Miller, but to all who sat within 
hearing, who were more attentive to what he said, 
than to anything that passed on the stage. 

He durst not go to bed all that night, for fear of 
the ghost ; and for many nights after sweated two 
or three hours before he went to sleep, with the 
•ame apprehensions, and waked several times in 
great horrors, crying out, " Lord have mercy upon 
us! there it is." 



CHAPTER VI. 
In which the history u obliged to look back. 
It is almost impossible for the best parent to ob- 



•erve an exact impartiality to his children, even 
though no superior merit should bias his affectiou ; 
but sure a parent can hardly be blamed, when that 
superiority determines his preference. 

As I regard all the personages of this history in 
the light of my children ; so I must confess the 
same inclination of partiality to Sophia; and for that 
I hope the reader will allow me the same excuse, 
from the superiority of her character. 

This extraordinary tenderness which I have for 
my heroine never suffers me to quit her any long 
time without the utmost reluctance. I could now, 
therefore, return impatiently to inquire what hath 
happened to this lovely creature since her departure 
from her father's, but that I am obliged first to pay 
a short visit to Mr. Blifil. 

Mr. Western, in the first confusion into which 
his mind was cast upon the sudden news he re- 
ceived of his daughter, and in the first hurry to go 
after her, had not once thought of sending any ac- 
count of the discovery to Blifil. He had not gone 
far, however, before he recollected himself, and 
accordingly stopped at the very first iuu he came to, 
and despatched away a messenger to acquaint lilirtl 
with his having found Sophia, and with his firm 
resolution to marry her to him immediately, if he 
would come up after him to town. 

As the love which Blifil had for Sophia was of 
that violent kind, which nothing but the loss of 
her fortune, or some such accident, could lessen, 
his inclination to the match was not at all altered 
by her having run away, though he was obliged to 
lay this to his own account. He very readily, there- 
fore, embraced this offer. Indeed, he now proposed 
the gratification of a very strung passion besides 
avarice, by marrying this young lady, and this was 
hatred ; for ho concluded that matrimony afforded 
an equal opportunity of satisfying either hatred or 
love ; and this opinion is very probably verified by 
much experience. To say the truth, if we arc to 
judge by the ordinary behaviour of married persona 
to each other, we shall perhaps be apt to conclude 
that the generality seek the indulgence of the for- 
mer passion only, in their union of every thing but 
of hearts. 

There waa one difficulty, however, in his way, 
and this arose from Mr. Allworthy. That good 
man, when he found by the departure of Sophia 
(for neither that, nor the cause of it, could be con- 
cealed from him), the great aversion which she had 
for his nephew, began to be seriously concerned 
that he had been deceived into carrying matters so 
far. He by no means concurred with the opinion 
of those parents, who think it as immaterial to 
consult the inclinations of their children in tho 
affair of marriage, as to solicit the good pleasure of 
their servants when they intend to take a journey ; 
and who are by law, or decency at least, withheld 
often from using absolute force. On the contrary, 
as he Atcemcd the institution to be of the most 
sacred kind, he thought every preparatory caution 
necessary to preserve it holy and inviolate; and 
very wisely concluded, that the surest way to ettuct 
this was by laying the foundation in previous affec- 
tion. 

Blifil indeed soon cured his uncle of all anger 
on the score of deceit, by many vows and protest- 
ations that he had been deceived himself, with 
which the many declarations of Western very 
well tallied ; but now to persuade Allworthy to 
consent to the renewing his addresses was a matter 
of such apparent difficulty, that the very appear- 
ance was sufficient to have deterred a less enter" 
prising genius); but this young gentleman so well 
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knew his own talents, that nothing within the 
province of cunning seemed to him hard to be 
achieved. 

Here then he represented the violence of his 
own affection, and the hopes of subduing aver- 
sion in the lady by perseverance. He begged that, 
in an affair on which depended all his future re- 
pose, he might at least be at liberty to try all fair 
means of success. Heaven forbid, he said, that he 
should ever think of prevailing by any other than 
the most gentle methods ! " Besides, sir," said he, 
" if they fail, you may then (which will be surely 
time enough) deny your consent." He urged the 
great and eager desire which Mr. Western had for 
the match ; and lastly, he made great use of the 
name of Jones, to whom he imputed all that had 
happened ; and from whom, he said, to preserve so 
valuable a young lady was even an act of charity. 

All these arguments were well seconded by 
Thwackum, who dwelt a little stronger on tiie au- 
thority of parents than Mr. Blitil himself had done. 
He ascribed the measures which Mr. Blifil was 
desirous to take to christian motives ; " and though," 
says he, " the good young gentleman hath mentioned 
charity last, I am almost convinced it is his first 
and principal consideration." 

Square, possibly, had he been present, would have 
sung to the same tune, though in a different key, and 
would have discovered much moral litness in the 
proceeding; but he was now gone to Bath for the 
recovery of his health. 

Allworthy, though not without reluctance, at last 
yielded to the desires of his nephew. He said he 
would accompany him to London, where he might 
be at liberty to use every honest endeavour to gain 
the lady : *' But I declare," sard he, " I will never 
give my consent to any absolute force being put on 
her inclinations, nor shall you ever have her, unless 
Bhe ran be brought freely to compliance." 

Thus did the affection of Allworthy to his nephew 
betray the superior understanding to be triumphed 
over by the inferior ; and thus is the prudence of the 
best of heads often defeated by the tenderness of the 
best of hearts. 

Blifil, having obtained this unhoped-for acquies- 
cence in his uncle, rested not till he carried his pur- 
pose into execution. And as no immediate business 
required Mr. Allworthy's presence in the country, 
and little preparation is necessary to men for a jour- 
ney, they set out the very next day, and arrived in 
town that evening, when Mr. Jones, as we have 
seen, was diverting himself with Partridge at the 
plav. 

The morning after his arrival Mr. Blifil waited 
on Mr. Western, by whom he was most kindly and 
graciously received, and from whom he had every 
possible assurance (perhaps more than was possible) 
that he should very shortly be as happy as Sophia 
could make him ; nor would the squire puffer the 
young gentleman to return to his uncle till*ie had, 
almost against his will, carried him to his sister. 



CHAPTER VII. 

In which Mr. Western pav* » vi.it lit hi* slatei, in company 
with Mr. BUM. 

Mks. Western was reading a lecture on prudence, 
and matrimonial politics, to her niece, when her 
brother and Blifil broke in with less ceremony than 
the laws of visiting require. Sophia no sooner saw 
Blitil than she turned pale, and almost lost the use 
of all her faculties ; but her aunt, on the contrary, 
waxed red, and, having all her faculties at command, 
began to exert her tongue on the sqairc. 



OF A FOUNDLING. 

«* Brother," said she, «' I am astonished at your 
behaviour; will jou never learn any regard tt de- 
corum 1 Will you still look upon every apartment 
as your own, or as belonging to one of your country 
tenants T Do you think yourself at liberty to invade 
the privacies of women of condition, without the 

least decency or notice 1" " Why, what a pox ! 

is the matter now 1" quoth the squire ; "one would 
think I had caught you at — " — M None of your brut- 
ality, sir, I beseech you," answered she. " You 

have surprised my poor niece so, that she can hardly, 

I see, support herself. Go, my dear, retire, and 

endeavour to recruit your spirits ; for I see you have 
occasion." At which words, Sophia, who never 
received a more welcome command, hastily with- 
drew. 

"To be sure, sister," cries the squire, "you are 
mad, when I have brought Mr. Blifil here to court 
her, to force her away." 

"Sure, brother," says she, "you are worse than 
mad, when you know in what situation affairs are, 

to 1 am sure I ask Mr. Blifil pardon, but he 

knowB very well to whom to impute so disagreeable 
a reception. For my own part, I am sure I shall 
always be very glad to see Mr. Blifil ; but his own 
good sense would not have suffered him to proceed 
so abruptly, had you not compelled him to it.*' 

Blifil bowed and stammered, and looked like a 
fool ; but Western, without giving him time to form 
a speech for the purpose, answered, " Well, well, I 
am to blame, if you will, I always am, certainly ; 
but come, let the girl be fetched back again, or let 

Mr. Blifil go to her. He 's come up on purpose, 

and there is no time to be lost." 

" Brother," cries Mrs. Western, " Mr. Blifil, I am 
confident, understands himself better than to think 
of seeing my niece any more this morning, after 
what hath happeued. Women are of a nice contex- 
ture ; and our spirits, when disordered, are not to 
be recomposed in a moment. Had you suffered 
Mr. Blifil to have sent his compliments to my niece, 
and to have desired the favour of waiting upon her 
in the afternoon, I should possibly have prevailed 
on her to have seen him ; but now I despair of 
bringing about any such matter." 

"I am very sorry, madam," cried Blifil, "that 
Mr. Western's extraordinary kindness to me, which 
I can never enough acknowledge, should have oc- 
casioned " " Indeed, sir," said she, interrupt- 
ing him, " you need make no apologies, we all know 
my brother so well." 

" I don't care what anybody knows of me," an- 
swered the squire ; " but when must he come to 

see her! for, consider, I tell you he is come up on 
purpose, and so is Allworthy." " Brother," said 
she, " whatever message Mr. Blifil thinks proper to 
send to my niece shall be delivered to her ; and I 
suppose she will want no instructions to make a 
proper answer. I am convinced she will not refuse 
to see Mr. Blifil at a proper time." — " The devil she 
won't '." answered the squire. — " Odsbub ! — Don't 
we know, — I say nothing, but some volk are wiser 

than all the world. If I might have had my will, 

she had not run away before : and now I expect to 
hear every moment she is guone again. For as great 
a fool as some volk think, me, I know very well she 

hates " " No matter, brother," replied Mrs. 

Western, " I will not hear my niece abused. It is 
a reflection on my family. She is an honour to it ; 
and she will be an honour to it, I promise you. I 
will pawn my whole reputation in the world on her 

conduct. 1 shall be glad to Bee you, brother, in 

the afternoon ; for I have somewhat of importance 
to meution to you — At present, Mr. Blifil, as w«U 
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us you, must excuse mc ; for I am in haste to dress. " 
" Well, but," said the squire, " do appoint a time." 
"Indeed," said slie, "I can appoint no time. I 
tell you I will see you in the afternoon." — "What 
the devil would you have me do!" cries the squire, 
turning to Blitil ; I can no more turn her, than a 
beagle can turn an old hare. Perhaps she will be 
in a better humour in the afternoon." — " I am con- 
demned, I see, sir, to misfortune," answered Blitil ; 
•* but I shall always own my obligations to you." 
He then took a ceremonious leave of Mrs. Western, 
who was altogether as c Tcmonious on her part ; and 
then thev departed, the squire muttering to himself 
with an oath, that Blitil should sec his daughter in 
the afternoon. 

If Mr. Western was little pleased with this inter- 
view, Blifil was less. As to the former, he imputed 
the whole behaviour of his sister to her humour 
only, and to her dissatisfaction at the omission of 
ceremony in the visit ; but Blihl saw a little deeper 
into things. He suspected somewhat of more con- 
sequence^ from two or three words which dropped 
from the lady ; and, to say the truth, he suspected 
right, as will appear when I have unfolded the seve- 
ral matters which will be contained in the following 
chapter. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Scheme of Lady Bollarton for the ruin of Jones 

LnvE had taken too deep a root in the mind of lord 
Eellamar to be plucked up by the rude hands of Mr. 
Western. In the heat of resentment he had, in- 
deed, given a commission to Captain Eglane, which 
the captain had far exceeded in the execution ; nor 
bad it been executed at all, had his lordship been able 
to find the captain after he had seen lady Bellaston, 
which was in the afternoon of the day after he had 
received the affront ; but bo industrious was the cap- 
tain iu the discharge of his duty, that, having after 
long inquiry found out the squire's lodgings very late 
in the evening, he sat up all night at a tavern, that 
he might not miss the squire in the morning, and by 
that means missed the revocation which my lord had 
sent to his lodgings. 

In the afternoon then next after the intended rape 
of Sophia, his lordship, as we have said, made a visit 
to lady Bellaston, who laid open so much of the 
character of the squire, that his lordship plainly saw 
the absurdity he had been guilty of iu taking any 
otfence at his words, especially as he had those 
honourable designs on his daughter. He then un- 
bosomed the violence of his passion to lady Bellas- 
ton, who readily undertook the cause, and encouraged 
him with certain assurance of a most favourable re- 
ception from all the elders of the family, and from 
the father himself when he should be sober, and 
should be made acquainted with the nature of the 
ofTcr made to his daughter. The only danger, she 
•aid, lay in the fellow she had formerly mentioned, 
who, though a beggar and a vagabond, had, by some 
means or other, she knew not what, procured him- 
self tolerable clothes, and passed for a gentleman. 

Now," says she, •* as I have, for the sake of my 
cousin, made it my business to inquire after this fel- 
low, I have luckily found out his lodgings ;" with 
which she then acquainted his lordship. " I am 
thinking, ray lord," added she " (for this fellow is 
too mean for your personal resentment), whether it 
would not be possible for your lordship to contrive 
some method of having him pressed and sent on 
board a ship. Neither law nor conscience forbid 
this project : for the fellow, I promise you, however 
well dressed, in but a vagabond, and as proper as 



any fellow in the streets to he pressed into the ser. 
vice ; and as for the conscientious p^it, surely the 
preservation of a young lady from such ruin is a 
most meritorious act ; nay, with regard to the fellow 
himself, unless he could succeed (which Heaven for- 
bid) with my cousin, it may probably be the means 
of preserving him from the gallows, and perhaps may 
make his fortune in an honest way." 

Lord Eellamar very heartily thanked her ladyship 
for the part which she was pleased to take in the 
affair, upon the success of which his whole future 
happiness entirely depended. He said, he saw at 
present no objection to the pressing scheme, and 
would consider of putting it in execution. He then 
most earnestly recommended to her ladyship to do 
him the honour of immediately mentioning his pro- 
posal* to the family ; to whom he said he offered a 
carte blanche, and would settle his fortune in almost 
any manner they should require. And after utter- 
ing many ecstasies and raptures concerning Sophia, 
he took his leave and departed, but not before he 
had received the strongest charge to beware of Jones, 
and to lose no time in securing his person, where he 
should no longer be in a capacity of making any 
attempts to the ruin of the young lady. 

The moment Mrs. 'Western was arrived at her 
lodgings, a card was despatched with her compli- 
ments to lady Bellaston ; who no sooner received it 
than, with the impatience of a lover, she flew to her 
cousin, rejoiced at this fair opportunity, which be- 
yond her hopes offered itself, for she was much better 
pleased with the prospect of makiug the proposals to 
a woman of sense, and who knew the world, than to 
a gentleman whom she honoured w ith the appella- 
tion of Hottentot; though, indeed, from him she 
apprehended no danger of a refusal. 

The two ladies being met, after very short pre- 
vious ceremonials, fell to business, which was indeed 
almost as soon concluded as begun ; for Mrs. West- 
ern no sooner heard the name of lord Eellamar than 
her cheeks glowed with pleasure ; but when she 
was acquainted with the eagerness of his passion, the 
earnestness of his proposals, and the generosity of 
his offer, she declared her full satisfaction in the 
most explicit terms. 

In the progress of their conversation their dis- 
course turned to Jones, and both cousins very pa- 
thetically lamented the unfortunate attachment which 
both agreed Sophia had to that young fellow ; and 
Mrs. Western entirely attributed* it to the folly of 
her brother's management. She concluded, how- 
ever, at last, with declaring her confidence in the 
good understanding of her niece, who, though she 
would not give up her affection in favour of Blifil, 
will, I doubt not, says she, soon be prevailed upou 
to sacrifice a simple inclination to the addresses of a 
fine gentleman, who brings her both a title and a 
large estate : " For, indeed," added she, " I muBt do 
Sophy the justice to confess this Blifil is but a 
hideous kind of fellow, as you know, Bellaston, all 
country gentlemen are, and hath nothing but his 
fortune to recommend him." 

" Nay," said lady Bellaston, " I don't then so 
much wonder at my cousin ; for I promise y ou this 
Jones is a very agreeable fellow, and hath one virtue, 
which the men say is a great recommendation to us. 
What do you think, Mrs. Western — I shall cer- 
tainly make you laugh ; nay, I can hardly tell you 
myself for laughing — will you believe that the fellow 
hath had the assurance to make love to racl But if 
you should be inclined to disbelieve it, here is e\i- 
dence enough, hi* own hand-writing, I assure you." 
She then delivered her cousin the letter with the pro- 
| posals of marriage, which, if the reader hath a d«f- 
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sire to see, he will find already on record in the 
XVlh book of this history. 

*' Upon my word I am astonished," said Mrs. 
"Western ; " this in, indeed, a master-piece of assur- 
ance. With your leave I may possibly make Borne 
use of this letter." " You have my full liberty," 
cries lady Bellaston, " to apply it to what purpose 
you please. However, I would not have it shown 
to any but Miss Western, nor to her unless you find 
occasion." " Well, and how did you use the fel- 
low V returned Mrs. Western. " Not as a husband," 
said the lady ; "I am not married, I promise you, 
my dear. You know, Mrs. Western, I have tried 
the comforts once already ; and once, I think, is 
enough for any reasonable woman." 

This letter lady Bellaston thought would certainly 
turn the balance against Jones in the mind of 
Sophia, and she was emboldened to give it up, 
partly by her hopes of having him instantly de- 
spatched out of the way, and partly by having secured 
the evidence of Honour, who, upon sounding her, 
she saw sufficient reason to imagine was prepared to 
testify whatever she pleased. 

But perhaps the reader may wonder why lady 
Bellaston, who in her heart hated Sophia, should be 
so desirous of promoting a match which was so much 
to the interest of the young lady. Now, I would 
desire such readers to look carefully into human 
nature, page almost the last, and there he will find, 
in scarce legible characters, that women, notwith- 
standing the preposterous behaviour of mothers, 
aunts, &c, in matrimonial matters, do in reality 
think it so great a misfortune to have their inclina- 
tions in love thwarted, that they imagine they ought 
never to carry enmity higher than upon these disap- 
pointments; again, he will find it written much 
about the same place, that a woman who hath once 
been pleased with the possession of a man, will go 
above half way to the devil, to prevent any other 
woman from enjoying the same. 

If he will not be contented with these reasons, I 
freely confess I sec no other motive to the actions 
of that lady, unless we will conceive she was bribed 
by lord Fellamar, which for my own part I see no 
came to suspect. 

Now this was the affair which Mrs. Western was 
preparing to introduce to Sophia, by some prefatory 
discourse on the folly of love, and on the wisdom 
of legal prostitution for hire, when her brother and 
Blifil broke abruptly in upon her ; and hence arose 
all that coldness in her behaviour to Blifil, which, 
though the squire, as was usual with him, imputed 
to a wrong cause, infused into Blifil himself (he 
being a much more cunning man) a suspicion of 
the real truth. 



CHAPTER IX. 

In whfch Jones pays a visit to Mr*. Fitipatriik. 

The reader may now, perhaps, be pleased to re- 
turn with us to Mr. Jones, who, at the appointed 
hour, attended on Mrs. Fitzpatrick ; but before 
we relate the conversation which now passed it may 
be proper, according to our method, to return a 
little back, and to account for so great an altera- 
tion of behaviour in this lady, that from changing 
her lodging principally to avoid Mr. Jones, she had 
now industriously, as* hath been seen, sought this 
interview. 

And here we shall need only to resort to what 
happened the preceding day, when, hearing from 
lady Ballaston, that Mr. Western was arrived in town, 
she went to pay her duty to him, at his lodgings at 



Piccadilly, where she was received with many scurvy 
compellations too coarse to be repeated, and wna 
even threatened to be kicked out of doors. From 
hence, an old servant of her aunt Western, with 
whom she was well acquainted, conducted her to 
the lodgings of that lady, who treated her not more 
kindly, but more politely ; or, to say the truth, with 
rudeness in another way. In short, she returned 
from both, plainly convinced, not only that her 
scheme of reconciliation had proved abortive, but 
that she must for ever give over all thoughts of 
bringing it about by any means whatever. From 
this moment desire of revenge only filled her mind ; 
and in this temper meeting Jones at the play, an op- 
portunity seemed to her to occur of effecting this 
purpose. 

The reader must remember that he was ac- 
quainted by Mrs. Fitzpatrick, in the account she 
gave of her own story, with the fondness Mrs. 
Western had formerly shown for Mr. Fitzpatrick 
at Bath, from the disappointment of which Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick derived the great bitterness her aunt 
had expressed toward her. She had, therefore, no 
doubt but that the good lady would as easily listen 
to the addresses of Mr. Jones as she had before 
done to the other; for the superiority of charms 
was clearly on the side of Mr. Jones; and the ad- 
vance which her aunt had since made in age, she 
concluded (how justly I will not say), was an 
argument rather in favour of her project than 
against it. 

Therefore, when Jones attended, after a previous 
declaration of her desire of serving him, arising, as 
she said, from a firm assurance how much she 
should by so doing oblige Sophia ; and after some 
excuses for her former disappointment, and after ac- 
quainting Mr. Jones in whose custody his mistress 
was, of which she thought him ignorant ; she very 
explicitly mentioned her scheme to him, and ad- 
vised him to make sham addresses to the older lady, 
in order to procure an easy access to ihe younger, 
informing him at the same'time of the success which 
Mr. Fitzpatrick had formerly owed to the very same 
stratagem. 

Mr. Jones expressed great gratitude to the lady 
for the kind intentions towards him which she had 
expressed, and indeed testified, by the proposal ; 
but, besides intimating some diffidence of success 
from the lady's knowledge of his love to her niece, 
which had not been her case in regard to Mr. Fitz- 
patrick, he said, he waB afraid Miss Western would 
never agree to an imposition of this kind, as well 
from her utter detestation of all fallacy as from her 
avowed duty to her aunt. 

Mrs. Fitzpatrick was a little nettled at this ; and 
indeed, if it may not be called a lapse of the tongue, 
it was a small deviation from politeness in Jones, 
and into which he scarce would have fallen, had 
not the delight he felt in praising Sophia hurried 
him out of all reflections ; for this commendation 
of one cousin was more than a tacit rebuke on the 
other. 

" Indeed, sir," answered the lady, with some 
warmth, " I ennnot think there is anything easier 
than to cheat an old woman with a profession of 
love, when her complexion is amorous ; and, though 
she is my aunt, I must say there never was a more 
liquorish one than her ladyship. Can't you pretend 
that the despair of possessing her niece, from being 
promised to Blifil, has made you turn your thoughts 
towards her! As to my cousin Sophia, I can't ima- 
gine her to be such a simpleton as to have the least 
scruple on such an account, or to conceive any harm 
in punishing one of these hags for the rawiy hu> 
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chief! they bring upon families by their tragi-comic 
passions ; for which I think it is pity they arc not 
punishable by law. I had no such scruple myself; 
and yet I hope my cousin Sophia will not think it 
an affront when I say she cannot detest every real 
species of falsehood more than her cousin Fitzpa- 
trick. 'J o my aunt, indeed, I pretend no duty, nor 
doth she deserve any. However, sir, I have given 
you my advice ; and if you decline pursuing it, I 
shall have the less opinion of your understanding, — 
that 's all. 

Jones now clearly saw the error he had com- 
mitted, and exerted his utmost power to rectify it ; 
but he only faltered and stuttered into nonsense 
and contradiction. To say the truth, it is often 
safer to abide by the consequences of the first blun- 
der than to endeavour to rectify it ; for by such en- 
deavours we generally plunge deeper instead of ex- 
trieatiug ourselves; and few persons will on such oc- 
casions have the good-nature which Mrs. Fitzpa- 
trick displayed to Jones, by saying, with a smile, 
" You need attempt no more excuses ; for I can 
easily forgive a real lover whatever is the effect of 
fondness for his mistress." 

She then renewed her proposal, and very fer- 
vently recommended it, omitting no argument which 
her invention could suggest on the subject ; for she 
was so violently incensed against her aunt, that 
scarce anything was capable of affording her equal 
pleasure with exposing her ; and, like a true woman, 
she would see no difficulties in the execution of a 
favourite scheme. 

Jones, however, persisted in declining the under- 
taking, which had not, indeed, the least probability 
of success. He easily perceived the motives which 
induced Mrs. Fitzpatrick to be so eager in pressing 
her advice. He said he would not deny the tender 
and passionate regard he had for Sophia ; but waa 
so conscious of the inequality of their situation, that 
*u? could never flatter himself so far as to hope that 
so divine a young lady would condescend to think 
on so unworthy a man ; nay, he protested, he could 
scarce bring himself to wish she should. He con- 
cluded with a profession of generous sentiments, 
which we have not at present leisure to insert. 

There are some fine women (for I dare not here 
speak in too general terms) with whom self is so 
predominant, that they never detach it from any 
subject ; and, as vanity is with them a ruling prin- 
ciple, they are apt to lay hold of whatever praise 
they meet with; and, though the property of others, 
convey it to their own use. In the company of 
these ladies it is impossible to say anything hand- 
some of another woman which they will not apply 
to themselves ; nay, they often improve the praise 
they seize ; as, for instanre, if her beauty, her wit, 
her gentility, her good-humour deserve so much 
commendation, what do I deserve, who possess those 
qualities in so much more eminent a degree 1 

To these ladies a man ofteu recommends himself 
while he is commending another woman ; and, while 
he is expressing ardour and generous sentiments for 
his mistress, they are considering what a charming 
lover this man would make to them, wh" ;an feel 
all this tenderness for an inferior degree of merit. 
Of this, strange as it may seem, I have seen many 
instances besides Mrs. Fitzpatrick, to whom all this 
really happened, and who now began to feel a some- 
what for Mr. Jones, the symptoms of which she 
much sooner understood than poor Sophki had for- 
merly done. 

To say the truth, perfect beauty in both sexes is 
a more irresistible object than it is generally thought ; 
for, notwithstanding some of us are contented with 



more homely lota, and learn by rote (as children are 
apt to repeat what gives them no idea) to despise 
outside, and to value more solid charms ; yet I have 
always observed, at the approach of consummate 
beauty, that these more solid charms only shine with 
that kind of lustre which the stars have after the 
rising of the sun. 

When Jones had finished his exclamations, many 
of which would have become the mouth of Oroon- 
dates himself, Mrs. Fitzpatrick heaved a deep sigh, 
and, taking her eyes off from Jones, on whom they 
had been some time fixed, and dropping them on 
the ground, she cried, » Indeed, Mr. Jones, 1 pity 
you ; but it is the curse of such tenderness to be 
thrown away on those who are insensible of it. I 
kuow my cousin better than you, Mr. Jones, and I 
must say, any woman who makes no return to 
such a passion, and such a person, is unworthy 
of both." 1 

" Sure, madam," said Jones, " you can't mean 

" " Mean!" cries Mrs. Fitzpatrick, I know 

not what I mean ; there is something, I think, in 
true tenderness bewitching ; few women ever meet 
with it in men, and fewer still know how to value 
it when they do. I never heard such truly noble 
sentiments, aud I can't tell how it is, but you force 
one to believe you. Sure she must be the most con- 
temptible of women who can overlook such merit." 

The manner and look with which all this waa 
spoke infused a suspicion into JoueB which we 
don't care to convey in direct words to the reader. 
Instead of making any answer, he said, ** I am 
afraid, madam, I have made too tiresome a visit ; " 
and offered to take his leave. 

«• Not at all, sir," answered Mrs. Fitzpatrick. 

'* Indeed I pity you, Mr. Jones ; indeed I do : 

" but if you are going, consider of the scheme I have 
mentioned — I am convinced you will approve it— 
and let me see you again as soon as you can. — To- 
morrow morning if you will, or at least some time 
to-morrow. I shall be at home all day. 

Jones, then, after many expressions of thanks, 
very respectfully retired ; nor could Mrs. Fitzpatrick 
forbear making him a present of a look at parting, 
by which if he had understood nothing, he must 
have had no understanding in the language of the 
eyes. In reality, it confirmed his resolution of re- 
turning to her no more ; for, faulty as he hath hitherto 
appeared in this history, his whole thoughts were 
now so confined to his Sophia, that I believe no 
woman upon earth could have now drawn him into 
an act of inconstancy. 

Fortune, however, who was not his friend, re. 
solved, as he intended to give her no second oppor- 
tunity, to make the best of this ; and accordingly 
produced the tragical incident which we are now in 
sorrowful notes to record. 



CHAPTER X. 
The consequence of the ptwwdiog vUit. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick having received the letter before 
mentioned, from Mrs. Western, and being by that 
means acquainted with the place to which his wife 
was retired, returned directly to Bath, and thence 
the day after set forward to London. 

The reader hath been already often informed of 
the jealous temper of this gentleman. He may like, 
wise be pleased to remember the suspicion which be 
had conceived of Jones at Upton, upon his finding 
htm in the room with Mrs. Waters ; and, though 
sufficient reasons had afterwards appeared entirely 
to clear up that suspicion, yet now the reading so 
handsome a character of Mr. Jones from his wife 
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caused him to reflect that she likewise was in tho 
'nn at the same time, and jumbled together such a 
confusion of circumstances in a head which was na- 
turally none of the clearest, that the whole produced 
that green-eyed monster mentioned by Shakspearc 
in his tragedy of Othello. 

And now, as he was inquiring in the street after 
his wife, and had just received directions to the 
door, unfortunately Mr. Jones was issuing from it. 

Fitzpatrick did not yet recollect the face of Jones; 
however, seeing a young well-dressed fellow coming 
from his wife, he made directly up to him, and asked 
him what he had been doing in that house 1 "for I 
am sure," said he, " you must have been in it, as I 
saw you come out of it." 

Jones answered very modestly, *• That he had 
been visiting a lady there." To which Fitzpatrick 
replied, "What business have you with the lady!" 
Upon which Jones, who now perfectly remembered 
the voice, features, and indeed coat, of the gentle- 
man, cried out " Ha, my good friend! give me 

your hand ; I hope there is no ill blood remaining 
between us, upon a small mistake which happened 
bo long ago." 

" Upon my soul, sir," said Fitzpatrick, " I don't 
know your name nor your face." " Indeed, sir," 
said Jones, " neither have I the pleasure of know- 
ing your name, but your face I very well remember 
to have seen before at Upton, where a foolish quar- 
rel happened between us, which, if it is not made up 
yet, we will now make up over a bottle." 

" At Upton !" cries the other ; — " Ha ! upon my 
soul, I believe your name is Jones V " Indeed," 
answered he, " it is." — " O ! upon my soul," cries 
Fitzpatrick, " you arc the very man I wanted to 
meet. — Upon my soul I will drink a bottle with 
you presently ; but first I will give you a great knock 
over the pate. There is for you, you rascal. Ujkjii 
my soul, if you do not give me satisfaction for that 
blow, I will give you another." And then, drawing 
his sword, put himself in a posture of defence, which 
was the only science he understood. 

Jones wxs a little staggered by the blow, which 
came somewhat unexpectedly ; but presently re- 
covering himself he also drew, and though he un- 
derstood nothing of fencing, pressed on so boldly 
upon Fitzpatrick, that he beat down his guard, and 
sheathed one half of his sword in the body of the 
said gentleman, who had no sooner received it than 
he stepped backwards, dropped the point of his 
sword, and leaning upon it, cried, " I have satisfac- 
tion enough : I am a dead man." 

" I hope not," cries Jones, " but whatever be the 
consequence, you must be sensible you have drawn 
it upon yourself." At this instant a number of fel- 
lows rushed in and seized Jones, who told them he 
should make no resistance, and begged some of them 
at least would take care of the wounded gentleman. 

" Ay," cries one of the fellows, " the wounded 
gentleman will be taken care enough of ; for I sup- 
pose he hath not many hours to live. As for you, 
sir, you have a month at least good yet." " D — n 
me, Jack," said another, " he hath prevented his 
voyage ; he 's bound to another port now ;" and 
many other such jests was our poor Jones made the 
subject of by these fellows , who were indeed the 
gang employed by Lord Fcllamar, and had dogged 
him into the house of Mrs. Fitzpatrick, waiting for 
him at the corner of the street when this unfortunate 
accident happened. 

The officer who commanded this gang very wisely 
concluded that his business was now Jo deliver his 
prisoner into the hands of the civil magistrate. He 
ordered him, therefore, to be carried to a public- 



house, where, having sent for a constable, he deli- 
vered him to his custody. 

The constable, seeing Mr. Jones very well dressed, 
and hearing that the accident had happened in • 
duel, treated his prisoner with great civility, and, at 
his request, despatched a messenger to iuquire after 
the wounded gentleman, who was now at a tavern 
under the surgeon's hands. The report brought 
back was, that the wound was certainly mortal, and 
there were no hopes of life. Upon which the con- 
stable informed Jones that he must go before a jus- 
tice. He answered, " Wherever you please ; I am 
indifferent as to what happens to me ; for though I 
am convinced I am not guilty of murder in the eye 
of the law, yet the weight of blood I find intolerable 
upon my mind." 

Jones was now conducted before the justice, 
where the surgeon who dressed Mr. Fitzpatrick ap- 
peared, and deposed that he believed the wound to 
be mortal ; upon which the prisoner was committed 
to the Gatehouse. It was very late at night, so that 
Jones would not send for Partridge till the next 
morning ; and, as he never shut his eyes till seven, 
so it was near twelve before the poor fellow, who 
was greatly frightened at not hearing from his master 
so long, received a message which almost deprived 
him of his being when he heard it. 

He went to the Gatehouse with trembling knees 
and a beating heart, and was no sooner arrived in 
the presence of Jones than he lamented the misfor- 
tune that had befallen him with many tears, looking 
all the while frequently about him in great terror ; 
for as the news now arrived that Mr. Fitzpatrick was 
dead, the poor fellow apprehended every minute that 
his ghost would enter the room. At last he delivered 
him a letter, which he had like to have forgot, and 
| which came from Sophia by the hands of Black 
George. 

Jones presently despatched every one out of the 
room, and, having eagerly broke open the letter, 
read as follows : — 

" You owe the hearing from me again to an acci- 
dent, which I own surprises me. My aunt hath just 
now shown me a letter from you to lady Bellaston, 
which contnius a proposal of marriage. I am con- 
vinced it is in your own hand ; and what more sur- 
prises me is, that it is dated at the very time when 
you would have me imagine you was under such 
concern on my account. — I leave you to comment 
on this fact. All I desire is, that your name may 
never more be mentioned to «« S. W." 

Of the present situation of Mr. Jones's mind, and 
of the pangs with which he was now tormented, 
we cannot give the reader a better idea than by say- 
ing, his misery was such that even Thwackum would 
almost have pitied him. But, bad as it is, we shall 
at present leave him in it, as his good genius (if he 
really had any) seems to have done. And here we 
put an end to the sixteenth book of our history. 



BOOK XVII. 

CONTAINING THREE DAYS. 

CHAPTER I. 

CooUinin* a portion of introductory writing. 

When a comic writer hath made hie principal cha- 
racters as happy ns he can, or when a tragic writer 
hath brought them to the highest pitch of human 
misery, they both conclude their business to be done, 
and that their work is come to a period. 

Had we been of the tragic complexion, the reader 
must now allow we were nearly arrived at this period, 
since it would be difficult for the devil, or any of his 
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representatives on earth, to havo contrived much 
greater torments for poor Jones than those in which 
we left him in the last chapter ; and as for Sophia, 
a good-natured woman would hardly wish more un- 
easiness to a rival than what she must at present be 
supposed to feel. What then remains to complete 
the tragedy but a murder or two and a few moral 
sentences 1 

But to bring our favourites out of their present 
anguish and distress, and to land them at last on 
the shore of happiness, seems a much harder task ; 
a task indeed so hard that we do not undertake to 
execute it. In regard to Sophia, it is more than 
probable that we shall somewhere or other provide 
a good husband for her in the end — either Blitil, or 
my lord, or somebody else ; hut as to poor Jones, 
such are the calamities in which he is at present in- 
volved, owing to his imprudence, by which if a man 
doth not become felon to the world, he is at least a 
felo de se ; so destitute is he now of friends, and so 
persecuted by enemies, that we almost despair of 
bringing him to any good ; and if our reader delights 
in seeing executions, I think he ought not to lose 
any time in taking a first row at Tyburn. 

This I faithfully promise, that, notwithstanding 
any aifection which we may be supposed to have for 
this rogue, whom we have unfortunately made our 
hero, we will lend him none of that supernatural 
distance with which we are entrusted, upon con- 
dition that we use it only on very important occa- 
sions. If he doth not therefore find some natural 
means of fairly extricating himself from all his dis- 
tresses, wc will do no violence to the truth and dig- 
nity of history for his sake ; for we had rather relate 
that he was hanged at Tyburn (which may very pro- 
bably be the case) than forfeit our integrity, or 
shock the faith of our reader. 

In this the ancients had a great advantage over the 
moderns. Their mythology, which was at that time 
more firmly believed by the vulgar than any religion 
is at present, gave them always an opportunity of 
delivering a favourite hero. Their deities were 
always ready at the writer's elbow, to execute any of 
his purposes ; and the more extraordinary the inven- 
tion was, the greater was the surprise and delight of 
the credulous reader. Those writers could with 
greater easo have conveyed a hero from one country 
lo another, nay from one world to another, and have 
brought him back again, than a poor circumscribed 
modern can deliver him from a jail. 

The Arabians and Persians had an equal advan- 
tage in writing their talcs from the genii and fairies, 
which they believe in as an article of their faith, 
upon the authority of the Koran itself. But we 
hive none of these helps. To natural means alone 
we arc confined ; let us try therefore what, by these 
means, may be done for poor Jones ; though, to con- 
fess the truth, something whispers roc in the ear that 
he doth not yet know the worst of his fortune ; and 
that a more shocking piece of news than any he hath 
yet heard remains for him in the unopened leaves 
of fate. V 



CHAPTER II. 
The generous and grateful behaviour of Mrs. Miller. 

Ma. ALLWonTUT and Mrs. Miller were just sat 
down to breakfast, when Blifil, who had gone out 
*ery early that morning, returned to make one of 
the company. 

He had not been long seated before he began as 
follows : «■ Good Lord ! my dear uncle, what do 
you think hath happened 1 I vow I am afraid of 
telling it you, for fear of shocking you with the re- 



membrance of ever having shown any kindness to 
such a villain." " What is the matter, child 1" said 
the uncle. " I fear I have Bhown kindness in my 
life to the unworthy more than once. But charity 
doth not adopt the vices of its objects." " O, sir !" 
returned Blifil, *• it is not without the secret direc- 
tion of Providence that you mention the word adop- 
tion. Your adopted son, sir, that Jones, that 
wretch whom you nourished in your bosom, hath 
proved one of the greatest villains upon earth." 
" By all that's sacred 'tis false," cries Mrs. Miller. 
" Mr. Jones is no villain. He is one of the worth- 
iest creatures breathing ; and if any other person 
had called him villain, I would have thrown all this 
boiling water in his face." Mr. Allworthy looked 
very much amazed at this behaviour. But she did 
not give him leave to speak, before, turning to him, 
she cried, *• I hope you will not be angry with me ; 
I would not offend you, sir, for the world ; but, in- 
deed, I could not bear to hear him called so." " I 
must own, madam," said Allworthy, very gravely, 
" I am a little surprised to hear you so warmly 
defend a fellow you do not know." "01 I do 
know him, Mr. Allworthy," said she, u indeed I do ; 
I should be the most ungrateful of all wretches if I 
denied it. O ! he hath preserved me and my little 
family ; we have all reason to bless him while we 
live. — And I pray Heaven to bless him, and turn the 
hearts of his malicious enemies. I know, I find, I 
see, he hath such." " You surprise me, madam, 
still more," said Allworthy ; sure you must mean 
some other. It is impossible you should have any 
such obligations to the man my nephew mentions." 
«• Too surely," answered she, " I have obligations 
to him of the greatest and tendcrest kind. He hath 
been the preserver of me and mine. Believe me, 
sir, he hath been abused, grossly abused to you ; I 
know he hath, or you, whom I know to be all good- 
ness and honour, would not, after the many kind 
and tender things I have heard you say of this poor 
helpless child, have so disdainfully called him fel- 
low. Indeed, my best of friends, he deserves a 
kinder appellation from you, had you heard the 
good, the kind, the grateful things which I have 
heard him utter of you. He never mentions your 
name but with a sort of adoration. In this very 
room I have seen him on his knees, imploring all 
the blessings of heaven upon your head. I do not 
love that child there better than he loves you." 

" I see, Bir, now," Baid Blifil, with one of those 
grinning sneers with which the devil marks his best 
beloved, " Mrs. Miller really doth know him. I 
suppose you will find she is not the only one of 
your acquaintance to whom he hath exposed you. 
As for my character, I perceive, by some hints she 
hath thown out, he hath been very fiee with it, but 
I forgive him." And the Lord forgive you, sir I" 
said Mrs. Miller; " we have all sins enough to stand 
in need of his forgiveness." 

" Upon my word, Mrs. Miller," said Allworthy, 
" I do not take this behaviour of yours to my nephew 
kindly ; and I do assure you, as any reflections 
which you cast upon him must come only from that 
wickedest of men, they would only serve, if that 
were possible, to heighten my resentment against 
him : for I must tell you, Mrs. Miller, the young 
man who now stands before you hath ever been 
the warmest advocate for the ungrateful wretch 
whose cause you espouse. This, I think, when you 
hear it from my own mouth, will make you wonder 
at so much baseness and ingratitude." 

" You are deceived, sir," answered Mrs. Miller ; 
14 if they were the last words which were to issue 
from Miy lips, I would say you were deceived ; and I 
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once more repent it, the Lord forgive those who 
have deceived you ! I do not pretend to say the 
young man was without faults ; but they arc all the 
faults of wildncss and of youth ; faults which he 
may, nay, which I am certain he will, relinquish, 
and, if he should not, they are vastly overbalanced 
by ouc of the most humane, tender, honest hearts 
that ever man was blest with." 

"Indeed, Mrs. Miller," said Allworthy, "had 
this been related of you, I should not have believed 
it." " Indeed, sir," answered she, •* you will be- 
lieve everything I have said, I am sure you will ; 
and when you have heard the story which I shall 
tell you (for I will tell yon all), you will be so far 
from being offended, that you will own (I know 
your justice so well) that I must have been the iiiobI 
despicable and most uugrateful of wretches if I had 
acted any other part thau I have." 

" Well, madam," said Allworthy, " I shall be 
very glad to hear any good excuse for a behaviour 
which, I must confess, I think wants an excuse. 
And now, madam, will you he pleased to let my 
nephew proceed in his story without interruption. 
He would not have introduced a matter of slight 
consequence with such a preface. Perhaps even 
this story will cure you of your mistake." 

Mrs. Miller gave tokens of submission, and then 
Mr. Blifil began thus : " I am sure, sir, if you don't 
think proper to resent the ill-usage of Mrs. Miller, 
I shall easily forgive what affects mc only. J think 
your goodness hath not deserved this indignity at 
at her hauds." « Well, child," said Allworthy, 
" hut what is this new instance 1 What hath he 
done of late !" " What !" cries Blifil, " notwith- 
standing all Mrs. Miller hath said, I am very sorry 
lo relate, and what you should never have heard 
from me, had it not been a matter impossible to 
conceal from the whole world. In short he hath 
killed a man ; I will not say murdered, — for per- 
haps it may not be so construed in law, and I hope 
the best for his sake." 

Allworthy looked shocked, and blessed himself; 
and then, turning to Mrs. Miller, he cried, " Well, 
madam, what say you know ?" 

'* Why, I say, sir," answered she, 14 that I never 
was more concerned at anything in my life ; but, 
if the fact be true, I am convinced the man, who- 
ever he is, was in fault. Heaven knows there are 
many villains in this town who make it their busi- 
ness to provoke young gentlemen. Nothing but 
the greatest provocation could have tempted him ; 
for of all the gentlemen I ever had in my house, I 
never saw one so gentle or so sweet tempered. He 
was beloved by every one in the house, and every 
one who came near it." 

While she was thus running on, a violent knock- 
ing at the door interrupted their conversation, and 
prevented her from proceeding further, or from re- 
ceiving any answer ; for, as she concluded this was 
a visitor to Mr. Allworthy, she hMtily retired, taking 
with her her little girl, whose eyes were all over 
blubbered at the melancholy news she heard of 
Jones, who used to call her his little wife, and not 
only gave her many playthings, but spent whole 
hours in playing with her himself. 

Some readers may, perhaps, be pleased with these 
minute circumstances, in relating of which we fol- 
low the example of Plutarch, one of the best of our 
brother historians ; and others, to whom they may 
appear trivial, will, we hope, at least pardon 
as we are never prolix on such occasions. 



CHAPTER III. 

Tlio arrival of Mr. WenU'rn, with notne matters 
the paternal authority. 

Mas. Millkk had not long left the room when Mr. 
Western entered ; but not before a small wrangling 
bout had passed between him and his chairmen ; for 
the fellows, who had taken up their burden at the 
Hercules Pillars, had conceived no hopes of having 
any future good customer in the squire ; and they 
were moreover farther encouraged by his generosity 
(for he had given them of his own accord sixpence 
more than their fare) ; they therefore very boldly 
demanded another shilling, which so provoked the 
squire, that he not only bestowed many hearty 
curses on them at the door, but retained his auger 
after he came into the room ; swearing that all the 
Lomlnners were like the court, and thought of 

nothing but plundering country gentlemen. 1) n 

me," says he, *' if I won't walk in the rain rather 
than get into one of their hand-barrows again. They 
have jolted me more in a mile than Brown Bess 
would iu a long fox -chase." 

When his wrath on this occasion was a little ap- 
peased, he resumed the same passionate tone on 
another. "There," says he, "there is Hue business 
forwards now. The hounds have changed at last ; 
and when we imagined we had a fox to deal with, 
od-rat it, it turns out to be a badger at last '." 

"Pray, my good neighbour," said Allworthy, 
••drop your metaphors, and speak a little plainer." 
" Why, then," says the squire, " to tell you plainly, 
we have been all this time afraid of a son of a 
whore of a bastard of somebody's, I don't know 
whose, not I. And now here *s a confounded son of 
a whore of a lord, who may be a bastard too for 
for what I know or care, for he shall never have a 
daughter of mine by my consent. They have beg- 
gared the nation, but they shall never" beggar me. 
My land shall never be sent over to Hanover." 

" You surprise me much, my good friend," said 
Allworthy. " Why, zounds ! I am surprised myself," 
anwered the squire. " I went to tee sister Western 
last night, according to her own appointment, and 
there I was had into a whole room full of women. 
There waB my lady cousin Bcllaston, and my lady 
Betty, and mv lady Catharine, and my lady I don't 
know who ; d— n me, if ever you catch mc among 
such a kennel of hoop-petticoat b— s ! D — n roe, I 
rather be run by my own dogs, as one Acton was, 
that the story-book says was turned into a hare, and 
his own dogs killed un and eat un. Od-rabbit it, 
no mortal was ever run in such a manner; if I 
dogged one way, one had mt ; if I offered to clap 
back, another snapped me. « O! certainly one of 
the greatest matches iu England,' says one cousin 
(here he attempted to mimic them); 'Avery advan- 
tageous offer indeed,' cries another cousin (for vou 
must know they be all my cousins, thof I never zeed 
half o* um before). * Surely,' says that fat a — se b — , 
my lady Bellaston, 'cousin, you must be out of your 
wits to think of refusing such an offer.' " 

" Now I begin to understand," says Allworthy ; 
" some person hath made proposals to Miss Western, 
which the ladies of the family approve, but is not to 
your liking." 

"My liking!" said Western, "how the devil 
should it V I tell you it is a lord, and thos* are 
always volks whom you know I always resolved to 
have nothing to do with. Did unt I refuse a matter 
of vorty years' purchase now for a bit of land, which 
one o' um bad a mind to put into a park, only be- 
cause I would have no dealings with lords, and doet 
!■ think I would marry my daughter zuT Besides, 
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f,m'l I engaged to you, and did I ever go off any 
bargain when I had promised !" 

" As to that point, neighbour," said Aliworthy, 
" I entirely release you from any engagement. No 
contract can be binding between parties who have 
nut a full power to make it at the time, nor ever 
afterwards acquire the power of fulfilling it." 

" Slud ! then," answered Western, " I tell you I 
have power, aud I will fulfil it. Come along with 
me directly to Doctors' Commons, I will get a licence ; 
and I will go to sister and take away the wench by 
force, and she shall ha un, or I will lock her up, and 
keep her upon bread and water as long as she lives." 

" Mr. Western," said Aliworthy, " shall I beg you 
will hear my full sentiments on this matter 1" — 
" Hear thee; ay, to be sure I will," answered he. 

Why, then, sir," cries Aliworthy, " I can truly say, 
without a compliment either to you or the young 
lady, that when this match was proposed, I embraced 
it very readily and heartily, from my regard to you 
both. An alliance-between two families so nearly 
neighbours, and between whom there had always 
existed so mutual an intercourse and good harmony, 
1 thought a most desirable event ; and with regard 
to the young lady, not only the concurrent opinion 
of all who knew her, but my own observation as- 
sured me that she would be an inestimable treasure 
to a good husband. I shall say nothing of her per- 
sonal qualifications, w hich certainly are admirable ; 
her good nature, her charitable disposition, her 
modesty, are too well known to need any panegyric: 
but she hath one quality which existed in a high 
degree in that best of women, who is now one of the 
first of angels, which, as it is not of a glaring kind, ! 
more commonly escapes observation ; so little in- 
deed is it remarked, that I want a word to express it. 
I must use negatives on this occasion. I never 
heard anything of pertness, or what is called repartee 
out of her mouth ; no pretence to wit, much less 
to that kind of wisdom which is the result only of 
great learning and experience ; the affectation of 
which, in a young woman, is as absurd as any of the 
affectations of an ape. No dictatorial sentiments, 
no judicial opinions, no profound criticism. When- 
ever I have seen her in the company of men, she 
hath been all attention, with the modesty of a learner, 
not the forwardness of a teacher. You '11 pardon me 
for it, but I once, to try her only, desired her opinion 
on a point which was controverted between Mr. 
Thwackum and Mr. Square. To which she answered, 
with much sweetness, « You will pardon me, good 
Mr. Aliworthy, I am sure you cannot in earnest 
think me capable of deciding any point in which two 
such gentlemen disagree.* Thwackum and Square, 
who both alike thought themselves sure of a favour- 
able decision, seconded my request. She answered 
with the same good humour, • I must absolutely be 
excused : for I will affront neither bo much as to 
give my judgment on his side.' Indeed, she always 
showed the highest deference to the understandings 
of men ; a quality absolutely essential to the making 
a good wife. I shall only add, that as she is most 
apparently void of all affectation, this deference must 
be certainly real." 

Here lilifil sighed bitterly ; upon which Western, 
whose eyes were full of tears at the praise of Sophia, 
blubbered out, " Don't be chicken-hearted, for shat 
ha her, d— n me, shat ha her, if she was twenty times 
as good." 

" Remember your promise, sir," cried Aliworthy, 
" I was not to be interrupted." " Well, shat unt," 
answered th<- squire ; " i won't speak another word." 

'•Now, my good friend," continued Aliworthy, 
11 1 have dwelt so long on the merit of this young 



lady, partly aa I really am in love with her charac- 
ter, and partly that fortune (for the mutch in that 
light is really advantageous on my nephew's side) 
might not be imagined to be my principal view in 
having so eagerly embraced the proposal. Indeed 
I heartily wished to receive so great a jewel into my 
family ; but though I may wish for many good things, 
I would not, therefore, steal them, or be guilty of 
any violence or injustice to possess myself of them. 
Now to force a woman into a marriage contrary to 
her consent or approbation, is an act of such injus- 
tice and oppression, that I wish the laws of our 
country could restrain it ; but a good conscience is 
never lawless in the worst regulated Btate, and will 
provide those laws for itself, which the neglect of 
legislators hath forgotten to supply. This is surely a 
case of that kind ; for, is it not cruel, nay, impious, 
to force a woman into that state against her w ill ; 
for her behaviour in which she is to be accountable 
to the highest and most dreadful court of judicature, 
and to answer at the peril of he r soul ! To discharge 
the matrimonial duties in an adequate manner is no 
easy task ; and shall we lay this burthen upon a 
woman, while we at the same time deprive her of all 
that assistance which may enable her to undergo it! 
Shall we tear her very heart from her, while we 
enjoin her duties to which a whole heart is scarce 
equal! I must speak very plainly here. I think 
parents who act in this manner are accessories to all 
the guilt which their children afterwards im-ur, and 
of course must, before a just judge, expect to par- 
take of their punishment ; but if they could avoid 
this, good heaven ! is there a soul who can bear the 
thought of having contributed to the damnation of 
his child ! 

" For these reasons, my best neighbour, as I see 
the inclinations of this young lady are most unhap- 
pily averse to my nephew, I must decline any further 
thoughts of the honour you intended him, though T 
assure you I shall always retain the most grateful 
sense of it." 

•* Well, sir," said Western (the froth bursting forth 
from his lips the moment they were uncorked), " you 
cannot say but I have heard you out, and now I 
expect you '11 hear me ; and if I don't answer every 
word on't, why then I '11 consent to gee the matter 
up. First then, I desire you to answer nie one 
question, — Did not I beget her ! did not I beget her! 
answer me that. They say, indeed, it is a wise father 
that knows his own child ; but I am sure 1 have the 
best title to her, for I bred her up. But I believe 
you will allow me to be her father, and if I be, am I 
not to govern my own child ! I ask you that, am I 
not to govern my own child ! and if I am to govern 
her in other matters, surely I am to govern her in 
this, which concerns her most. And what am I de- 
siring all this while! Am I desiring her to do any 
thing for mc! to give me anything f — Zu much on 
t'other side, that I am only desiring her to take away- 
half my estate now, and t' other half when 1 die. 
Well, and what is it all vor! Why is unt it to make 
her happy! It 's enough to make one mad to hear 
voiks talk ; if I was going to marry myself, then she 
would ha reason to cry and to blubber; but, on the 
contrary, han't I offered to bind down my land in 
xuch a manner, that I could not marry if I would, 
seeing as narro' woman upon earth would ha me. 
What the devil in hell can I do more ! I contribute 
to her damnation! — Zounds! I'd xee all the world 
d — n'd bevore her little vinger should be hurt. In- 
deed, Mr. Aliworthy, you must excuse me, but I am 
surprised to hear you talk in mch a manner, and I 
must say, take it how you will, that I thought you 
had more sense." 
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Allworthy resented this reflection only with a 
•mile ; nor could he, if he would have endeavoured 
it, have conveyed into that smile any mixture of 
malice or contempt. His smiles at folly were indeed 
such as we may suppose the angels bestow on the 
absurdities of mankind. 

Blifil now desired to be permitted to speak a few 
words. " As to using any violence on the young 
lady, I am sure I shall never consent to it. My con- 
science will not permit me to use violence on any 
one, much less on a lady for whom, however cruel 
she is to me, I shall always preserve the purest and 
sincerest affection ; but yet I have read that women 
arc seldom proof against perseverance. Why may 
I not hope then by such perseverance at last to gain 
those inclinations, in which for the future I shall, 
perhaps, have no rival! as for this lord, Mr. Western 
is so kind to prefer me to him ; and sure, sir, you 
will not deny but that a parent hath at least a nega- 
tive voice in these matters ; nay, I have heard this 
very young lady herself say so more than once, and 
declare that she thought children inexcusable who 
married in direct opposition to the will of their pa- 
rents. Besides, though the other ladies of the family 
seem to favour the pretensions of my lord, I do not 
find the lady herself is inclined to give him any coun- 
tenance ; alas ! I am too well assured she is not ; I am 
too sensible that wickedest of men remains upper- 
most in her heart." 

" Ay, ay, so he does," cries Western. 
«• But surely," says Blifil, "when she hears of this 
murder which he hath committed, if the law should 

spare his life " 

" What 's that? " cries Western. " Murder! hath 
he committed a murder, and is there any hopes of 
seeing him hanged 1 — Tol de rol, tol lol de rol." 
Here he fell a singing and capering about the room. 

41 Child," says Allworthy, " this unhappy passion 
of yours distresses me beyond measure. I heartily 
pity you, and would do every fair thing to promote 
your success." 

*' I desire no more," cries Blifil ; " I am convinced 
my dear uncle hath a better opinion of me than to 
think that I myself would accept of more." 

" Lookce," says Allworthy, «« you have my leave 
to write, to visit, if she will permit it, — but I insist 
on no thoughts of violence. I will have no confine- 
ment, nothing of that kind attempted." 

" Well, well," cries the squire, " nothing of that 
kind shall be attempted ; we will try a little longer 
what fair means will effect ; and if this fellow be but 
hanged out of the way — Tol lol de rol! I never 
heard better news in my life — I warrant everything 
goes to my mind. — Do, prithee, dear Allworthy, 
come and dine with me at the Hercules Pillars : I 
have bespoke a shoulder of mutton roasted, and a 
spnrerib of pork, and a fowl and egg-sauce. There 
will be nobody but ourselves, unless we have a mind 
to have the landlord ; for I have sent parson Supple 
down to Basingstoke after my tobacco-box, which I 
left at an inn there, and I would not lose it for the 
world ; for it is an old acquaintance of above twenty 
years' standing. I can tell you landlord is a vast 
comical bitch, you will like un hugely." 

Mr. Allworthy at last agreed to this invitation, 
and soon after the squire went off, singing and ca- 
pering at the hopes of seeing the speedy tragical end 
of poor Jones. 

When he was gone, Mr. Allworthy resumed the 
aforesaid subject with much gravity." He told his 
nephew, " He wished with all his heart he would 
endeavour to conquer a passion, in which I cannot," 
says he, flatter you wi'.h any hopes of succeeding. 
It is certainly a vulgar error, 'that aversion in a wo- 



man may be conqaered by perseverance. Indiffer- 
ence may, perhaps, sometimes yield to it ; but the 
usual triumphs gained by perseverance in a lover 
arc over caprice, prudence, affectation, and often an 
exorbitant degree of levity, which excites women not 
over-warm in their constitutions to indulge their 
vanity by prolonging the time of courtship, even 
when they are well enough pleased with the object, 
and resolve (if they ever resolve at all) to make him 
a very pitiful amends in the end. But a fixed dis- 
like, as I am afraid this is, will rather gather strength 
than be conquered by time. Besides, my dear, I have 
another apprehension which you must excuse. I am 
afraid this passion which you have for this fine young 
creature hath her beautiful person too much for its 
object, and is unworthy of the name of that love 
which is the only foundation of matrimonial felicity. 
To admire, to like, and to long for the possession of 
a beautiful woman, without any regard to her senti- 
ments towards us, is, I am afraid, too natural ; but 
love, I believe, is the child of love only ; at least, I 
am pretty confident that to love the creature who 
we are assured hates us is not in human nature. 
Examine your heart, therefore, thoroughly, my good 
boy, and if, upon examination, you have but the 
least suspicion of this kind, I am sure your own vir- 
tue and religion will impel you to drive so vicious a 
passion from your heart, and your good sense will 
soon enable you to do it without pain." 

The reader may pretty well guess BlihTs answer ; 
but, if he should he at a loss, we are not at present at 
leisure to satisfy liim, as our history now hastens on 
to matters of higher importance, and we can no longer 
bear to be absent from Sophia. 



CHAPTER IV. 

An extraordinary scene between Sontua and her aunt. 

The lowing heifer and the bleating ewe, in herds 
and flocks, may ramble safe and unregarded through 
the pastures. These arc, indeed, hereafter doomed 
to be the prey of man ; yet many years are they 
suffered to enjoy their liberty undisturbed. But 
if a plump doe be discovered to have escaped 
from the forest, and to repose herself in some field 
or grove, the whole parish is presently alarmed, 
every man is ready to set his dogs after her ; 
and, if she is preserved from the rest by the good 
squire, it is only that he may secure her for his own 
eating. 

I have often considered a very fine young woman 
of fortune and fashion, when first found strayed 
from the pale of her nursery, to be in pretty much 
the same situation with this doc. The town is im- 
mediately in an uproar ; she is hunted from park to 
play, from court to assembly, from assembly to her 
own chamber, and rarely escapes a single season 
from the jaws of some devourcr or other; for, if 
her friends protect her from some, it is only to de- 
liver her over to one of their own choosing, often 
more disagreeable to her than any of the rest ; while 
whole herds or flocks of other women securely, and 
scarce regarded, traverse the park, the play, the 
opera, and the assembly ; and though, for the most 
part at least, they are at last devoured, yet for a 
long time do they wanton in liberty, without dis- 
turbance or control. 

Of all these paragons none ever tasted more of this 
persecution than poor Sophia. Her ill stars were 
not contented with all that she had suffered on ac- 
count of Blifil, they now raised her another pursuer, 
who seemed likely to torment her no less than the 
other had done. For though her lunt was less rio- 
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lent, she was no 1cm assiduous in teasing her, than 
her father had been before. 

The servants were no ac oner departed after dinner 
than Mrs. Western, who had opened the mutter to 
Sophia, informed her, 41 That she expected his lord- 
•hip that very afternoon, and intended to take the first 
opportunity of leaving her alone with him." " If 
you do, madam," answered Sophia, with some spirit, 
" I shall take the first opportunity of leaving him 
by himself." " How ! madam !" cries the aunt ; 
•* is this the return you make me for my kindness) in 
relieving you from your confinement at your 
father's V ** You know, madam," said Sophia, 
" the cause of that confinement was a refusal to 
comply with my father in accepting a man I de- 
tested ; and will my dear aunt, who hath relieved 
me from that distress, involve me in another equally 
bad!" "And do you think then, madam," an- 
swered Mrs. Western, " that there is no difference 
between my lord Fellamar and Mr. Blifil t" " Very 
little, in my opinion," cries Sophia; "and, if I 
must be condemned to one, I would certainly have 
the merit of sacrificing myself to my father's plea- 
sure." " Then my pleasure, I find," said the aunt, 
** hath very little weight with you ; but that con- 
sideration shall not move me. I act from nobler 
motives. The view of aggrandising my family, of 
ennobling yourself, is what I proceed upon. Have 
you no sense of ambition 1 Are there no charms in 
the thoughts of having a coronet on your coach V 
•* None, upon my honour," said Sophia. " A pin- 
cushion upon my coach would please me just as 
well." "Never mention honour," cries the aunt. 
M It becomes not the mouth of such a wretch. I am 
aorry, niece, you force me to use these words, but I 
cannot bear your groveling temper ; you have none 
of the blood of the Westerns in you. But, how- 
ever mean and base your own ideaB are, you shall 
bring no imputation on mine. I will never sulfer 
the world to say of me that I encouraged you in 
refusing one of the best matches in England ; a 
match which, besides its advantage in fortune, would 
do honour to almost any family, and hath, indeed, 
in title, the advantage of ours." " Surely," says 
Sophia, " I am born deficient, and have not the 
senses with which other people are blessed ; there 
must be certainly some sense which can relish the 
delights of sound and show, which I have not ; for 
surely mankind would not labour so much, nor 
sacrifice so much for the obtaining, nor would they 
be so elate and proud with possessing, what ap- 
peared to them, as it doth to me, the most insignifi- 
cant of all trifles." 

" No, no, miss, " cries the aunt ; you are born 
with as many senses as other people ; but I aasure 
you you are not born with a sufficient understand- 
ing to make a fool of me, or to expose my conduct 
to the world ; so I declare thus to you, upon my 
word, and you know, I believe, how fixed my reso- 
lutions are, unless* you agree to sec his lordship this 
afternoon, I will, with my own hands, deliver you 
to-morrow morning to my brother, and will never 
henceforth interfere with you, nor see your face 
again." Sophia stood a few moments silent after 
this speech, which was uttered in a most augry and 
peremptory tone; and then, bursting into tears, she 
cried, " Do with me, madam, whatever you please ; 
I am the most miserable undone wretch upon earth ; 
if my dear aunt forsakes me where shall I look for 
a protector!" "My dear niece," cries she, "you 
will have a veiy good protector iu his lordship ; a 
protector whom nothing but a hunkering after that 
vile fellow Jones can make you decline." " Indeed, 



madam," said Sophia, " you wrong me. How can 

Sou imagine, after what you have shown me, if I 
ad ever any such thoughts, that I should banish 
them for evert If it will satisfy you, 1 will receive 
the sacrament upon it never to see his face again." 
" But, child, dear child," said the aunt, " be rea- 
sonable ; can you invent a single objection !" " I 
have already, 1 think, told you a sufficient objection," 
answered Sophia. " What t" cries the aunt; "I 
remember none." " Sure, madam," said Sophia, " I 
told you he had used me in the rudest and vilest 
manner." " Indeed, child," answered she, " I never 
heard you, or did not understand you : — but what 
do you mean by this rude, vile manner!" "Indeed, 
madam," said Sophia, " I urn almost ashamed to tell 
you. He caught me in his arms, pulled me down 
upon the settee, and thrust his hand into my 
bosom, and kissed it with such violence that I 
have the mark upon ray left breast at this mo- 
ment." M Indeed !" said Mrs. Western. '« Yes, 
indeed, madam," answered Sophia ; " my father 
luckily came in at that instant, or Heaven knows 
what rudeness he intended to have proceeded to." 
" I am astonished and confounded," cries the aunt. 
" No woman of the name of Western hath been 
ever treated so since we were a family. I would 
have torn the eyes of a prince out, if he had at- 
tempted such freedoms with me. It is impos- 
sible ! sure, Sophia, you must invent this to raise 
my indignation against him." " I hope, madam," 
said Sophia, " you have too good an opinion of 
me to imagine me capable of telling an untruth. 
Upon my soul it is true." " I should have stabbed 
him to the heart, had I been present," returned the 
aunt. " Yet surely he could have no dishonourable 
design ; it is impossible ! he durst not : besides, his 
proposals show he had not ; for they are not only 
honourable, but generous. I don't know ; the age 
allows too great freedoms. A distant salute is all I 
would have allowed before the ceremony. I have 
had lovers formerly, not so long ago neither ; several 
lovers, though I never would consent to marriage, 
and I never encouraged the least freedom. It is a 
foolish custom, and what I never would agree tc. 
No man kissed more of me than my cheek. It is as 
much as one can bring oneself to give lips up to a 
husband ; and, indeed, could I ever have been per- 
suaded to marry, I believe I should not have soon 
been brought to endure so much." " You will par- 
don me, dear madam," " said Sophia, " if I make 
one observation : you own you have had many 
lovers, aud the world knows it, even if you should 
deny it. Y'ou refused them all, and, I am con- 
vinced, one coronet at least among them." " You 
say true, dear Sophy," answered she ; " I had once 
the offer of a title." " Why, then," said Sophia, 
" will you not suffer me to refuse this once 1" " It is 
true, child," said she, " I have refused the offer of a 
title ; but it was not so good an offer ; that is, not so 
very, very good an offer ' — " Y'es, madam," said 
Sophia ; " but you have had very great proposals from 
men of vast fortunes. It was not the first, the se- 
cond, nor the third advantageous match that offered 
itself." " I own it was not," said she. " Well, 
madam," continued Sophia, " and why may not I 
expect to have a second, perhaps, better than this ! 
You are now but a young woman, and 1 am con- 
vinced would not promise to yield to the first lover of 
fortune, nav, or of title too. I am a very young woman, 
and sure I need not despair." " Well, my dear, 
dear Sophy," cries the aunt, " what would you have 
ine say V " Why, I only beg that I may not be left 
alone, at least this'evcuiug ; grant me that, and 
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submit, if you think, after what in past, I ought to 
see him in your company." " Well, I will grant it," 
cries the aunt. "Sophy, you know I lore you, and 
can deny you nothing. You know the easiness of 
my nature ; I have not always been so easy. I have 
been formerly thought cruel ; by the men, I mean. 
I was called the cruel Parthenissa. I have broke 
many a window that has had verses to the cruel 
Parthenissa on it. Sophy, I was never so handsome 
as you, and yet I had something of you formerly. I 
am a little altered. Kingdoms and states, as Tully 
Cicero says in his epistles, undergo alterations, and 
so must the human form." Thus run she on for 
near half an hour upon her herself, and her con- 
quests, and her cruelty, till the arrival of my lord, 
who, after a most tedious visit, during which Mrs. 
Western never once offered to leave the room, retired, 
not much more satisfied with the aunt than with the 
niece: for Sophia had brought her aunt into so 
excellent a temper, that she consented to almost 
everything her niece said ; and agreed that a little 
distant behaviour might not be improper to so for- 
ward a lover. 

Thus Sophia, by a little well-directed flattery, for 
which surely none will blame her, obtained a little 
ease for herself, and, at last, put off the evil day. 
And now wc have seen our heroine in a better 
situation than she hath been for a long time before, 
we will look a little after Mr. Jones, whom we left 
in the most deplorable dilemma that can be well 
imagined. 



CHAPTER V. 
Mrs. Miller and Mr. Nijrhunjpile vUit Jones in the prison. 

When Mr. Allworthy and his nephew went to meet 
Mr. Western, Mrs. Miller set forwards to her son- 
in-law's lodgingB, in order to acquaint him with the 
accident which had befallen his friend Jones ; but 
he had known it long before from Partridge (for 
Jones, when he left Mrs. Miller, had been furnished 
with a room in the same house with Mr. Nightin- 
gale). The good woman found her daughter under 
great affliction on account of Mr. Jones, whom 
having comforted as well as she could, she set for- 
wards to the Gatehouse, where she heard he was, 
and where Mr. Nightingale was arrived before her. 

The firmness and constancy of a true friend is a 
circumstance so extremely delightful to persons in 
any kind of distress, that the distress itself, if it be 
only temporary, and admits of relief, is more than 
compensated by bringing this comfort with it. Nor 
are instance* of this kind so rare as some superficial 
and inaccurate observers have reported. To say the 
truth, want of compassion is not to be numbered 
among our general fault*. The black ingredient 
which fouls our disposition is envy. Hence our eye 
is seldom, I am afraid, turned upwards to those who 
are manifestly greater, better, wiser, or happier than 
ourselves, without some degree of malignity ; while 
we commonly look downwards on the mean and 
miserable with sufficient benevolence and pity. In 
fart, I have remarked, that most of the defects which 
have discovered themselves in the friendships within 
my observation have arisen from envy only; a hellish 
vice ; and yet one from which I have known very 
n-w absolutely exempt. But enough of a subject 
which, if pursue 1, would lead me too far. 

Whether it was that Fortune was apprehensive lest 
Jones should sink under the weight of his adversitv, 
and that she might thus lose any future opportunity 
of tormenting him, or whether she really abated 
somewhat of her seventy towards him, she seemed a 
little tc rclaa her persecution, by sending him the 



company of two such faithful friends, and, what is 
perhaps more rare, a faithful servant. For Par- 
tridge, though he had many imperfections, wanted 
not fidelity ; and though fear would not suffer him 
to be hanged for his master, yet the world, 1 believe, 
could not have bribed him to desert his cause. 

While Jones was expressing great satisfaction in 
the presence of his friends, Partridge brought an 
account that Mr. Fitapatrick was still alive, though 
the surgeon declared that he had very little hopes. 
Upon which, Jones fetching a deep sigh, Nightingale 
said to him, " My dear Tom, why should you afflict 
yourself so upon an accident, which, whatever be the 
consequence, can be attended with no danger to you, 
and in which your conscience cannot accuse you of 
having been the least to blame t If the fellow should 
die, what have you done more than taken away the 
life of a ruffian in your own defence 1 So will the 
coroner's inquest certainly find it ; and then you will 
be easily admitted to bail ; and, though you must 
undergo the form of a trial, yet it is a trial which 
many men would stand for you for a shilling." 
"Come, come, Mr. Jones," says Mrs. Miller, 
" cheer yourself up. I knew you could not be the 
aggressor, and so I told Mr. Allworthy, and so he 
shall acknowledge too, before 1 have done with him." 

J ones gravely answered, " That whatever might 
be his fate, he should always lament the having shed 
the blood of one of his fellow-creatures, as one of the 
highest misfortunes which could have befallen him. 
But I have another misfortune of the tenderest kind 

O ! Mrs. Miller, I have lost what I held most 

dear upon earth." " That must be a mistress," said 
Mrs. Miller ; «• but come, come ; I know more than 
you imagine" (for indeed Partridge had blabbed 
all) ; " and I have heard more than you know. 
Matters go better, I promise you, than you think ; 
and I would not give Blifil sixpence for all the 
chance which he hath of the lady." 

•* Indeed, my dear friend, indeed," answered 
Jones, " you are an entire stranger to the cause of 
my grief. If you was acquainted with the story, 
you would allow my case admitted of no comfort. 
I apprehend no danger from Blifil. I have undone 
myself." «« Don't despair," replied Mrs. Miller; 
" you know not what a woman can do ; and if any 
thing be in my power, I promise you I will do it to 
serve you. It is my duty. My son, my dear Mr. 
Nightingale, who is so kind to tell me he hath obli- 
gations to you on the same account, knows it is my 
duty. Shall I go to the lady myself 1 I will say any- 
thing to her you would have me say." 

" Thou best of women," cries Jones, taking her 

by the hand, " talk not of obligations to me ; ■ 

but as you have been so kind to mention it, there is 
a favour which, perhaps, may be in your power. I 
see you are acquainted with the lady (how you 
came by your information I know not), who sits, 
indeed, very near my heart. If you could contriTe 
to deliver this (giving her a paper from his pocket), 
I shall for ever acknowledge your goodness." 

" Give it me," said Mrs. Miller. " If I see it not 
in her own possession before I sleep, may my 
next sleep be my last ! Comfort yourself, my 
yood young man! be wise enough to take warn- 
ing from past follies, and I warrant all shall be 
well, and 1 shall yet see you happy with the most 
charming young lady in the world , for I so hear from 
every one she is." 

" Believe me, madam," said he, " T do not speak 
the common cant of one in my unhappy situation. 
Before this dreadful accident happened, I had re- 
solved to quit a life of which I was become sensible 
of the wickedness as well as folly. 1 do assure you. 
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notwithstanding (he disturbances I have unfortu- 
nately occasioned in your house, fur which I heart- 
ily ask your pardon, I am not au abandoned pro- 
fligate. Though I have been hurried into vices, 
I do not approve a vicious character, nor will I ever, 
from this moment, deserve it." 

Mrs. Miller expressed great satisfaction in these 
declarations, in the sincerity of which Bhe averred 
hhe had an entire faith ; and now the remainder of 
the conversation passed in the joint attempts of that 
good woman and Mr. Nightingale to cheer the 
dejected spirits of Mr. Jones, in which they so far 
succeeded as to leave him much better comforted , 
and satisfied than they found him ; to which happy 
alteration nothing so much contributed as the kind 
undertaking of Mrs. Miller to deliver his letter to 
Sophia, which he despaired of finding any means to 
accomplish ; for when Black George produced the 
last from Sophia, he informed Partridge that she 
had strictly charged him, on pain of having it com- 
municated to her father, not to bring her any an- 
swer. He was, moreover, not a little pleased to 
find he had so warm an advocate to Mr. Allworthy 
himself in this good woman, who was, in reality, one 
of the worthiest creatures in the world. 

After about an ho* r's visit from the lady (for 
Nightingale had beeu with him much longer), they 
both took their leave, promising to return to him 
soon ; during which Mrs. Miller said she hoped 
to bring him some good news from his mistress, 
and Mr. Nightingale promised to inquire into the 
state of Mr. Fittpatrick's wound, and likewise to 
find out some of the persons who were present at 
the rencounter. 

The former of these went directly in quest of 
Sophia, whither we likewise shall now attend her. 



CHAPTER VI. 

In which Mr.. Miller psy» a visit to Sophia. 

Access to the young lady was by no means diffi- 
cult ; for, as she lived now on a perfect friendly foot- 
ing with her aunt, she was at full liberty to receive 
what visitants she pleased. 

Sophia was dressing when she was acquainted 
that there was a gentlewoman below to wait on her. 
As she was neither afraid, nor ashamed, to see any 
of her own sex Mrs. Miller waa immediately ad- 
mitted. 

Curtsies and the usual ceremonials between 
women who are strangers to each other, being past, 
Sophia said, •* I have not the pleasure to know you, 
madam." " No, madam," answered Mrs. Miller, 
and I must beg pardon for intruding upon you. 
But when you know what haa induced me to 

give you this trouble, I hope " Pray, what 

is your business, madam 1" said Sophia, with a 
little emotion. Madam, we are not alone," re- 
plied Mrs. Miller, in a low voice. " Go out, Betty," 
said Sophia. 

When Betty waa departed, Mrs. Miller said, " I 
was desired, madam, by a very unhappy young gen- 
tleman, to deliver you this letter." Sophia changed 
colour when she saw the direction, well knowing 
the hand, and after some hesitation, said, — "1 
could not conceive, madam, from your appearance, 
that your business had been of Buch a nature. — 
Whomever you brought this letter from, I shall not 
open it. I should be sorry to entertain an unjust 
suspicion of any one ; but you are an utter stranger 
to me." 

"If you will have patience, madam," answered 
Mrs. Miller, "I will acquaint you who I am, and 
how I came by that letter." « I have no curiosity, 



madam, tc know anything," cries Sophia; "bull 
must insist on your delivering that letter buck to th* 
person who gave it you." 

Mrs. Miller then fell upon her knees, and in the 
most passionate terms implored her compassion ; 
to which Sophia answered : " Sure madam, it is 
surprising you should be so very strongly inte- 
rested in the behalf of this person. I would not 
think, madam," — "No, madam," says Mrs. Mil- 
ler, " you shall not think anything but the truth. 
"I will tell you all, and you will not wonder that 
I am interested. He is the best-uatured creature 
that ever was born." She then began and re- 
lated the story of Mr. Henderson. After this 

she cried, " This madam, this is his goodness ; 
but I have much more tender obligations to him. 
He hath preserved my child." Here, after shed- 
ding some tears, she related everything concerning 
that fact, suppressing only those circumstances which 
would have most reflected on her daughter, and 
concluded with saying, ** Now, madam, you shall 
judge whether I can ever do enough for so kind, so 
good, so generous a young man ; and pure he is the 
best and worthiest of all human beings." 

The alterations in the countenance of Sophia 
had hitherto been chiefly to her disadvantage, and 
had inclined her complexion to too great paleness ; 
but she now waxed redder, if possible, than ver- 
milion, and cried, "I know not what to say ; cer- 
tainly what arises from gratitude cannot be blamed 

But what service can my reading this letter 

do your friend, since I resolved neve 

r Mrs. 

Miller fell again to her entreaties, and begged 
to be forgiven, but she could not, she said, carry 
it back. " Well, madam," pays Sophia, " 1 cannot 
help it, if you will force it upon me. — Certainly 
you may leave it whether I will or no." What 
Sophia meant, or whether she meant any thing, I 
will not presume to determine; but Mrs. Miller 
actually understood this as a hint, and presently 
laying the letter down on the table, took her leave, 
having first begged permission to wait again on 
Sophia; which request had neither assent nor 
denial. 

The letter lay upon the table no longer than till 
Mrs. Miller was out of sight; for then Sophia 
opened and read it. 

This letter did very little service to his cause ; for 
it consisted of little more than confessions of his own 
unworthiness, and bitter lamentations of despair, 
together with the most solemn protestations of his 
unalterable fidelity to Sophia, of which, he said, he 
hoped to convince her, if he had ever more the 
honour of being admitted to her presence ; and that 
he could account for the letter to lady Bellaston in 
such a manner, that, though it would not entitle him 
to her forgiveness, he hoped at least to obtain it 
from her mercy. And concluded with vowing that 
nothing was ever less in his thoughts than to marry 
lady Bellaston. 

Though Sophia read the letter twice over with 
great attention, his meaning still remained a riddle 
to her ; nor could her invention suggest to her any 
means to excuse Jones. She certainly remained 
very angry with him, though indeed lady Bellaston 
took up so much of her resentment, that her gentle 
mind had but little left to bestow on any other 
person. 

That lady was most unluckily to dine this very 
day with her aunt Western, and in the afternoon 
they were all three, by appointment, to go together 
to the opera, and thence to lady Thomas Hatchet's 
drum. Sophia would have gladly beeu excused 
from all, but she would not disoblige her aunt ; and 
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as to the arts of counterfeiting illness, she was so 
entirely a stranger to them, that it never once 
entered into her head. When she was dressed, 
therefore, down she went, resolved to encounter all 
the horrors of the day, and a most disagreeable one 
it proved ; for lady Bellaston took every opportunity 
very civilly and slily to insult her ; to all which her 
dejection of spirits disabled her from making any 
return ; and, indeed, to confess the truth, she was 
at the very best but an indifferent mistress of 
repartee. 

Another misfortune which befel poor Sophia was 
the company of lord Fellamar, whom she met at the 
opera, and who attended her to the drum. And 
though both places were too public to admit of any 
particularities, and she was farther relieved by 
the music at the one place, and by the cards at the 
other, she could not, however, enjoy herself in his 
company ; for there is something of delicacy in 
women, which will not suffer them to be even easy 
iu the presence of a man whom they know to have 
pretensions to them which they arc disinclined to 
favour. 

Having in this chapter twice mentioned a drum, 
a word which our posterity, it is hoped, will not 
understand in the seuse it is here applied, we shall, 
notwithstanding our present haste, stop a moment 
to describe the entertainment here meant, and the 
rather as we can in a moment describe it. 

A drum, then, is an assembly of well-dressed 
persons of both sexes, most of whom play at cards, 
and the rest do nothing at all ; while the mistress of 
the house performs the part of the landlady at an inn, 
and like the landlady of an inn prides herself in the 
number of her guests, though she doth not always, 
like her, get anything by it. 

No wonder then, as so much spirits must be re- 
quired to support any vivacity in these scenes of 
dulness, that we hear persons of fashion eternally 
complaining of the want of them; a complaint con- 
fined entirely to upper life. How insupportable 
must wc imagine this round of impertinence to have 
been to Sophia at this time ; how difficult must she 
have found it to force the appearance of gaiety into her 
looks, when her mind dictated nothing but the ten- 
derest sorrow, and when every thought was charged 
with tormenting ideas ! 

Night, however, at last restored her to her pillow, 
where we will leave her to soothe her melancholy at 
least, though incapable wc fear of rest, and snail 
pursue our history, which, something whispers us, 
is now arrived at the eve of some great event. 

CHAPTER VII. 
A pathetic mm between Mr. All worthy and Mrs. Miller. 

Mus. Millkr had a long discourse with Mr. All- 
worthy, at his return from dinner, in which she 
acquainted him with Jones's having unfortunately 
Jost all which he was pleased to bestow on him at 
their separation ; and with the distresses to which 
that loss had subjected him ; of all which she had 
received a full account from the faithful retailer 
Partridge. She then explained the obligations she 
hud to Jones ; not that |he was entiielj explicit with 
regard to her daughter; for though she had the 
'itraost confidence in Mr. Allworthy, and though 
there could be no hopes of keeping an affair secret 
which was unhappily known to more than half a 
dozen, yet she could not prevail with herself to 
mention those circumstances which reflected most 
on the ehastity of poor Nancy, but smothered that 
part of her evidence as cautiously as if she had been 
before a judge, and the girl was now on her trial for 
the murder of a bastard.' 



Allworthy said, there were few character* to 
absolutely vicious as not to have the least raixl'_re 
of good in them. ** However," says he, I cannot 
deny but that you have some obligations to the 
fellow, bad as he is, and I shall therefore excuse 
what hath passed already, but must insist you never 
mention his name to me more ; for, I promise you, 
it was upon the fullest and plainest evidence that I 
resolved to take the measures I have taken." " Well, 
sir," says she, «' I make not the least doubt but 
time will show all matters in their true and natural 
colours, and that you will be couvinced this poor 
young man deserves better of you than some other 
folks that shall be nameless." 

Madam," cries Allworthy, a little ruffled, ** I 
will not hear any reflections on my nephew ; and it 
ever you say a word more of that kind, I will depar: 
from your house that instant. He is the worthiest 
and best of men ; and I once more repeat it to you, 
he hath carried his friendship to this man to a 
blamable length, by too long concealing facts of the 
blackest die. The ingratitude of the wretch to this 
good young man is what I must resent ; for, madam, 
I have the greatest reason to imagine he had laid a 
plot to supplant my nephew in my favour, and to 
have disinherited him." 

"I am sure, sir," answered Mrs. Miller, a little 
frightened (for, though Mr. Allworthy had the utmost 
sweetness and benevolence in his smiles, he had 
great terror in his frowns), " I shall never Bpeak 
against any gentleman you arc pleased to think well 
of. I am sure, sir, such behaviour would very little 
become me, especially when the gentleman is your 
nearest relation ; but, sir, you must not be angry 
with me, you must not indeed, for my good wishes 
to this poor wretch. Sure I may call him so uow, 
though once you would have been angry with me 
if I had spoke of him with the least disrespect. 
How often have I heard you call him your sont 
How often have you prattled to me of him with all 
the fondness of a parent! Nay, sir, I cannot forget 
the many tender expressions, the many good tilings 
you have told me of his beauty, and his parts, aud 
his virtues ; of his good-nature and generosity. 1 
am sure, sir, I cannot forget them, for 1 find them 
all true. I have experienced them in my own cause. 
They have preserved my family. You must pardon 
my tears, sir, indeed you must. When I consider 
the cruel reverse of fortune which this poor youth, 
to whom I am so much obliged, hath suffered ; when 
I consider the loss of your favour, which 1 know he 
valued more than hiB life, I must, I must lament 
him. If you had a dagger in your hand, ready to 
plunge into my heart, 1 must lament the misery of 
one whom you have loved, and I shall ever love." 

A llworthy was pretty much moved with this speech, 
but it seemed not to be with anger ; for, after a short 
silence, taking Mrs. Miller by the hand, he said very 
affectionately to her, " Come, madam, let us con- 
sider a little about your daughter. I cannot blame 
you for rejoicing in a match which promises to bo 
advantageous to her, but you know this advantage; 
in a great measure, depends on the father's recon- 
ciliation. I know Mr. Nightingale very well, and 
hare formerly had concerns with him ; I will make 
him a visit, aud endeavour to serve you in this mat 
tor. I believe he is a worldly man ; but as this is 
an only son, and the thing is uow irretrievable, per- 
haps he may in time be brought to reason. I pro- 
mise you I will do all I can for you." 

Mauy were the acknowledgments which the poor 
woman made to Allworthy for this kind and gene- 
rous oner, nor could she refrain from taking thi« 
occusion again to express her gratitude to war Is 
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Jones, " to whom," said she, •« I owe the oppor- 
tunity of giving you, sir, this present trouble.** All- 
worthy gently stopped her ; but he was too good a 
man to be really offended with the effect* of so 
noble a principle as now actuated Mrs. Miller; anil 
indeed, had not this new affair inflamed his former 
anger against Jones, it is possible he might hare 
been a little softened towards him, by the report of 
an action which malice itself could not have derived 
from an evil motive. 

Mr. AUworthy and Mrs. Miller had been above 
an hour together, when their conversation was put 
an end to by the arrival of Blitil and another per- 
son, which other person was no less than Mr. Dow- 
ling, the attorney, who was now become a great 
favourite with Mr. Blitil, and whom Mr. AUworthy, 
at the desire of his nephew, had made his steward ; 
and had likewise recommended him to Mr. Western, 
from whom the attorney received a promise of being 
promoted to the same office upon the first vacancy ; 
and, in the mean time, was employed in transacting 
some affairs which the squire then had in Loudon in 
relation to a mortgage. 

This was the principal affair which then brought 
Mr. Dowling to town ; therefore he took the same 
opportunity to charge himself with some money for 
Mr. AUworthy, and to make a report to him of some 
other business ; in all which, as it was of much loo 
dull a nature to find any place in this history, we 
will leave the uncle, nephew, and their lawy er con- 
cerned, and resort to other matters. 



CHAPTER VIII. 
Containing varioiu matters. 
Before wc return to Mr. Jones, we will take one 
more view of Sophia. 

Though that young lady had brought her aunt 
into great good humour by those soothing methods 
which we have before related, she had not brought 
her in the least to abate of her zeal for the match 
with lord Fellamar. This zeal was now inflamed by 
lady Bellaston, who had told her the preceding 
evening, that she was well satisfied from the con- 
duct of Sophia, and from her carriage to his lord- 
ship, that all delays would be dangerous, and that 
the only way to succeed was to press the match for- 
ward with such rapidity that the young lady should 
have no time to reflect, and be obliged to consent 
while she scarce knew what she did . in which 
manner, she said, one-half of the marriages among 
people of condition were brought about. A fact 
very probably true, and to which, I suppose, is 
owing the mutual tenderness which afterwards 
exists among so many happy couples. 

A hint of the same kind was given by the same 
lady to lord Fellamar ; and both these so readily 
embraced the advice that the very next day was, at 
his lordship's request, appointed by Mrs. Western 
for a private interview between the young parties. 
Tins was communicated to Sophia by her aunt, and 
insisted upon in such high terms, that, after having 
urged everything she possibly could invent against 
it without the least effect, she at last agreed to give 
the highest instance of complaisance which any 
young lady can give, and consented to see his 
lordship. 

As conversations of thia kind afford nc great en- 
tertainment, we shall be excused from reciting the 
whole that passed at this interview ; in whieh, after 
his Icrdship had made many declarations of the most 
pure and ardent passion to the silent blushing So- 
phia, she at last collected all the spirits she could 
raise, and w.th a trembling low voice said, " My 



lord, you must be yourself conscious whether your 
former behaviour to me hath been consistent with 
the professions you now make." " Is there,'* 
answered he, " no way by which I can atone for 
madness 1 what I did I am afraid must have too 
plainly convinced you, that the violence of love had 
deprived me of my senses " Indeed, my lord," 
said she, " it is in your power to give me proof of 
an affection which I much rather wish to encourage, 
and to which I should think myself more beholden." 
•« Name it, madam," said my lord, very warmly. 
44 My lord," says she, looking down upon her fan, 
u I know you must be sensible how uneasy this pre- 
tended passion of yours hath made me." " Can 
you be so cruel to call it pretended 1" says he 
" Yes, my lord," answered Sophia, •• all professions 
of love to those whom wc persecute are most insult- 
ing pretences. This pursuit of yours is to mc a 
most cruel persecution : nay, it is taking a most un- 
generous advantage of my unhappy situation." 
" Most lovely, most adorable charmer, do not accuse 
me," cries he, " of taking an ungenerous advantage, 
while 1 have no thoughts but what are directed to 
your honour and interest, and while I have no view, 
no hope, no ambition, but to throw myself , honour, 
fortune, everything at your feet." " My lord," 
says she, " it is that fortune and those honours 
which gave you the advantage of which I complain. 
These are the charms which have seduced my rela- 
tions, but to me they are things indifferent. If your 
lordship will merit my gratitude, there is but one 
way." " Pardon me, divine creature," said he, 
" there can be none. All I can do for you is so 
much your due, and will give me so much pleasure, 
that there is no room for your gratitude." u In- 
deed, my lord," answered she, " you may obtain my 
gratitude, my good opinion, every kind thought and 
wish which it is in my power to bestow ; uay, you 
may obtain them with ease, for sure to a generous 
mind it must be easy to grant my request. Let mo 
beseech you, then, to cease a pursuit in which you 
can never have any success. For your own sake as 
well as mine I entreat this favour ; for sure you are 
too noble to have any pleasure in tormenting an un- 
happy creature. What can your lordship propoee 
but uneasiness to yourself, by a perseverance, which, 
upon my honour, upon my soul, cannot, shall not 
preTail with me, whatever distresses you may drive 
me to." Here my lord fetched a deep sigh, and 
then said — " Is it then, madam, that 1 am so un- 
happy to be the object of your dislike and scorn ; 
or will you pardon me if I suspect there is some 
other 1 Here he hesitated, and Sophia answered 
with some spirit, •* My lord, I shall not be account- 
able to you for the reasons of my conduct. I am 
obliged to your lordship for the generous offer you 
have made ; I own it is beyond either my deserts or 
expectations ; yet I hope, my lord, you will not in- 
sist on ray reasons, when I declare I cannot accept 
it." Lord Fellamar returned much to this, which 
wc do not perfectly understand, and perhaps it could 
not all be strictly reconciled either to sense or gram- 
mar ; but he concluded his ranting speech with say- 



ing, M That if she had pre-engaged herself to any 
gentleman, however unhappy it would make him, 
he should think himself bound in honour to desist." 
Perhaps my lord laid too much emphasis on the 
word gentleman ; for we cannot else well account 
for the indignation with which he inspired Sophia, 
who, in her answer, seemed greatly to resent sora» 
affront he had given her. 

While she was speaking, with her voice mors 
raised than usual, Mrs. Western came into the room, 
the tiro glaring in her checks, and the flames b irsl- 
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ing from her eyes. 44 I am ashamed," say* she, 44 my 
lord, of the reception which you have met with. 
I assure your lor.!ship we are all sensible of the 
honour done us ; and I must tell you, Miss West- 
ern, the family experts a different behaviour from 
you." Here my lord interfered on behalf of the 
young lady, but to no purpose ; the aunt proceeded 
till Sophia pulled out her handkerchief, threw her- 
self into a chair, and burst intp a violent fit of 
tears. 

The remainder of the conversation between Mrs. 
Western and his lordship, till the latter withdrew, 
consisted of bitter lamentations on his side, and on 
hers of the strongest assurances that her niece should 
and would consent to all he wished. Indeed, my 
lord," says she, 44 the girl hath had a foolish educa- 
tion, neither adapted to her fortune nor her family. 
Her father, I am sorry to say it, is to blame for 
cverj thing. The girl hath Billy country notions of 
bashfulness. Nothing else, my lord, upon my 
honour ; I am convinced she hath a good under- 
standing at the bottom, and will be brought to rea- 
son." 

This last speech was made in the absence of So- 
phia ; for she had some time before left the room, 
with more appearance of passion than she had ever 
shown on any occasion ; anil now his lordship, after 
many expressions of thanks to Mrs. Western, many 
ardent professions of passion which nothing could 
conquer, and many assurances of perseverance, which 
Mrs. Western highly encouraged, took his leave for 
this time. 

Before we relate what now passed between Mrs. 
Western and Sophia, it may be proper to mention an 
unfortunate accident which had happened, and which 
had occasioned the return of Mrs. Western with so 
much fury, as we have seen. 

The reader then must know that the maid who 
at present attended on Sophia was recommended 
by lady Bellaston, with whom she had lived for 
some time in the capacity of a comb-brush : she was 
a very sensible girl, and had received the strictest 
instructions to watch her young lady very carefully. 
These instructions, we are sorry to say, were com- 
municated to her by Mrs. Honour, into whose fa- 
vour lady Bellaston had now so ingratiated herself, 
that the violent affection which the good waiting- 
woman had formerly borne to Sophia was entirely 
obliterated by that great attachment which she had 
to her new mistress. 

Now, when Mrs. Miller was departed, Betty (for 
that was the name of the girl), returning to her 
young lady, found her Tery attentively engaged in 
reading a long letter, and the visible emotions which 
she betrayed on that occasion might have well ac- 
counted for some suspicion* which the girl enter- 
tained; but indeed they had yet a stronger founda- 
tion, for she had overheard the whole scene which 
passed between Sophia and Mrs. Miller. 

Mrs. Western was acquainted with all this matter 
by Betty, who, after receiving many commenda- 
tions and some rewards for her fidelity, was or- 
dered, that, if the woman who brought the letter 
came again, she should introduce her to Mrs. West- 
ern herself. 

Unluckily, Mrs. Miller returned at the very time 
when Sophia was engaged with his lordship. Betty, 
according to order, sent her directly to the aunt; 
who, being mistress of so many circumstances re- 
lating to what had passed the day before, easily im- 
posed upon the poor woman to believe that Sophia 
had communicated the whole affair ; and so pumped 
everything out cf her which she knew relating to 
the letter and relating to Jones. 



This poor creature might, indeed, be called sim- 
plicity itself. She was one of that order of mortals 
who arc apt to believe everything which is said to 
them ; to whom nature hath neither indulged the 
offensive nor defensive weapons of deceit, and who 
are consequently liable to be imposed upon by any 

I one who will only be at the expense of a little false- 
hood fc- that purpose. Mrs. Western, having drained 
Mrs. Miller of all she knew, which, indeed, was but 
little, but which was sufficient to make the aunt 
suspect a great deal, dismissed her with assurances 
that Sophia would not Bee her, that she would send 
no answer to the letter, nor ever receive another; 
nor did she suffer her to depart without a handsome 
lecture on the merits of an office to which she could 
afford no better name than that of procuress. — This 
discovery had greatly discomposed her temper, when, 
coming iuto the apartment next to that in which tho 
lovers were, she overheard Sophia very warmly pro- 
testing against his lordship's addresses. At which 
the rage already kindled burst forth, and she rushed 
in upon her niece in a most furious manner, as we 
have already described, together with what passed 
at that time till his lordship's departure. 

No sooner was lord Fellamar gone than Mrs. 
Western returned to Sophia, whom she upbraided in 
the most bitter terms for the ill use she had made 
of the confidence reposed in her ; and for her trea- 
chery in conversing with a mau with whom she had 
offered but the day before to bind herself in the most 
solemn oath never more to have any conversation. 
Sophia protested she had maintained no such con- 
versation. 4 * How, how ! Miss Western," said the 
aunt ; 44 will you deny your receiving a letter from 
him yesterday V 44 A letter, madam !" answered 
Sophia, somewhat surprised. 44 It is not very well 
bred, miss," replies the aunt, 44 to repeat my words. 
I say a letter, and I insist upon your showing it me 
immediately." 44 1 scorn a lie, madam," said Sophia ; 
«* I did receive a letter, but it was without my de- 
sire, and, indeed, I may say, against my consent." 
44 Indeed, indeed, miss," cries the aunt, 14 you ought 
to be ashamed of owning you bad received it at all ; 
but where is the letter 1 for I will see it." 

To this premptory demand, Sophia paused some 
time before she returned an answer ; and at last only 
excused herself by declaring Bhe had not the letter 
in her pocket, which was, indeed, true ; upon which 
her aunt, losing all manner of patience, asked her 
niece this short question, whether she would resolve 
to marry lord Fellamar, or no 1 to which she received 
the strongest negative. Mrs. Western then replied 
with an oath, or something very like one, that she 
would early the next morning deliver her back into 
her father's hand. 

Sophia then began to reason with her aunt in 
the following manner : — 44 Why, madam, must I of 
necessity be forced to marry at all t Consider how 
cruel you would have thought it in your own case, 
and how much kinder your parents were in leaving 
you to your liberty. What have I done to forfeit 
this liberty t I will never marry contrary to my 

father's consent, nor without asking yours Ami 

when I ask the consent of either improperly, it will 
be then time enough to force some other mar- 
riage upon me." 44 Can I bear to hear this," cries 
Mrs. Western, 44 from a girl who hath now a letter 
from a murderer in her pocket T" * 4 I have no such 
letter, I promise you," answered Sophia ; 44 and, if 
he be a murderer, he will soon be in no condition 
to give you any farther disturbance." " How, miss 
Western !" said the aunt, " have vou the assurance 
to speak of him in this manlier ; to own your affec- 
tion for such a villain to my face!" "Sure, ma- 
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dam," said Sophia, 44 you put a very strange con- 
tuimtioti on my words." 44 Indeed, Miss Western," 
cries the lady, 44 I shall not bear this usage ; you 
have learnt of your father this manner of treat- 
ing me ; he hath taught you to give me the lie. He 
hath totally ruined you by his false system of edu- 
cation ; and, please heaven, he shall have the com- 
fort of its fruits ; for once more I declare to you, 
that to-morrow morning I will carry you back. I 
will withdraw all mv forces from the field, aud re- 
main henceforth, like the wise king of Prussia, 
in a state of perfect neutrality. You are both too 
wise to be regulated by my measures ; so prepare 
yourself, for to-morrow morning you shall evacuate 
this house." 

Sophia remonstrated all she could ; but her aunt 
was deaf to all she said. In this resolution there- 
fore we must at present leave her, as there seem to 
be no hopes of bringing her to change it. 

CHAPTER IX. 

Whnt happened to Mr. Jones in the prison. 

Mn. Jones passed about twenty-four melancholy 
hours by himself, unless when relieved by the com- 
pany of Partridge, before Mr. Nightingale returned ; 
not that this worthy young man had deserted or 
forgot his friend ; for, indeed, he had been much 
the greatest part of the time employed in his Bervicc. 

He had heard, upon inquiry, that the only per- 
sons who had seen the beginning of the unfortunate 
rencounter were the crew belonging to a man-of- 
war which then lay at Deptford. To Deptford 
therefore he went in search of this crew, where he 
was informed that the men he sought after were all 
gone ashore. He then traced them from place to 
place, till at last he found two of them drinking to- 
gether, with a third person, at a hedge-tavern near 
Aldersgate. 

Nightingale desired to speak with Jones by him- 
self (for Partridge was in the room when he came 
in). As soon as they were aloue, Nightingale, taking 
Jones by the hand, cried, 44 Come, my brave friend, 
be not too much dejected at what I am going to tell 

you 1 am sorry I am the messenger of bad news ; 

but I think it my duty to tell you." 44 I guess 
already what that bad news is," cries Jones. 44 The 

poor gentleman then is dead." 14 I hope not," 

answered Nightingale. 44 He was alive this morn- 
ing ; though I will not flatter you ; I fear, from the 
accounts I could get, that his wound is mortal. But 
if the affair be exactly as you told it, your own re- 
morse would be all you have to apprehend, let what 
would happen ; but forgive me, my dear Tom, if I 
entreat you to make the worst of your story to your 
friends. If you disguise anything to us, you will 
only be an enemy to yourself." 

44 What reason, my dear Jack, have I ever given 
you," said Jones, 44 to stab me with so cruel a sus- 
picion 1" 44 Have patience," cries Nightingale, 
44 and I will tell you all. After the most diligent 
inquiry I could make, I at last met with two of the 
fellows who were present at this unhappy accident, 
and I am sorry to say, they do not relate the story 
so much in your favour as you yourself have told it." 
44 Why, what do they say!" cries Jones. 44 Indeed 
what I am sorry to repeat, as I am afraid of the con- 
sequence of it to you. They say that they were 
at too great a distance to overhear any words that 
passed between you ; but they both agree that the 
first blow was given by you." 44 Then, upon my 
soul," answered Jones, 44 they injure me. He not 
only struck me first, but struck me without the 
least provocation. What should induce those vil- 



lains to accuse me falsely!" 44 Nay, that I cannot 
guess," said Nightingale, 44 and if you yourself, 
and I, who am ho heartily your friend, cannot con- 
ceive a reason why they should belie you, what rea- 
son will an indifferent court of justice be able to 
assign why they should not believe them ! I rt 
peated the question to them several times, and so 
did another gentleman who was present, who, I be- 
lieve, is a seafaring man, and who really acted a 
very friendly part by you ; for he begged them often 
to consider that there was the life of a man in the 
case ; and asked them over and over, if they were 
certain; to which they both answered, that they 
were, and would abide by their evidence upon oath. 
For heaven's sake, my dear friend, recollect your- 
self; for, if this should appear to be the fact, it will 
be your business to think in time of making the best 
of your interest. I would not shock you ; but you 
know, I believe the severity of the law, whatever 
verbal provocations may have been given you." 
44 Alas ! my friend," cries Jones, 44 what interest 
hath such a wretch as 1 1 Besides, do you think I 
would even wish to live with the reputation of a 
murderer t If I had any friends (as, alas! I ha,ve 
none), could I have the confidence to solicit them 
to speak in the behalf of a man condemned for the 
blackest crime in human nature! Believe me, I 
have no such hope ; but I have some reliance on a 
throne still greatly superior ; which will, I am cer- 
tain, afford me all the protection I merit." 

He then concluded with many solemn and vehe- 
ment protestations of the truth of what he had at 
first asserted. 

The faith of Nightingale was now again staggered, 
and began to incline to credit his friend, when Mrs. 
Miller appeared, and made a sorrowful report of the 
success of her embassy ; which when Jones had 
heard, he cried out most heroically, 44 Well, my 
friend, I am now indifferent as to what shall hap- 
pen, at least with regard to my life ; and if it be the 
will of Heaven that I shall make an atonement with 
that for the blood I have spilt, I hope the Diviue 
Goodness will one day suffer my honour to be 
cleared, and that the words of a dying man, at least, 
will be believed, so far as to justify his character." 

A very mournful scene now passed between the 
prisoner and his friends, at which, as few readers 
would have been pleased to be present, so few, I 
believe, will desire to hear it particularly related. 
We will, therefore, pass on to the entrance of the 
turnkey, who acquainted Jones that there was a 
lady without who desired to speak with him when 
he was at leisure. 

Jones declared his surprise at this message. He 
said, 44 He knew no lady in the world whom he 
could possibly expect to see there." However, as 
he saw no reason to decline seeing any person, 
Mrs. Miller and Mr. Nightingale presently took 
their leave, and he gave orders to have the lady ad- 
mitted. 

If Jones was surprised at the news of a visit from 
a lady, how greatly was he astonished when he dis- 
covered this lady to be no other than Mrs. Waters ! 
In this astonishment then we shall leave him a while, 
in order to cure the surprise of the reader, who will 
likewise, probably, not a little wonder at the arrival 
of this lady. 

Who this Mrs. Waters was, the reader pretty well 
knows ; what she was, he must be perfectly satisfied. 
He will therefore be pleased to remember that this 
lady departed from Upton in the same coach with 
Mr. Fitzpatrick and the other Irish gentleman, and 
in their company travelled to Bath. 

Now there was a certain office in ihe gift of Mr. 
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Fitzpatrick at that time vacant, namely that of a 
wife ; for the lady who had lately rilled that office 
had resigned, or at least deserted her duty. Mr. 
Fitzpatrick therefore, having thoroughly examined 
Mrs. Waters on the road, found her extremely fit 
for the place, which, on their arrival at Bath, he pre- 
sently conferred upon her, and she without any 
ncruple accepted. As husband and wife this gentle- 
man aud lady continued together all the time they 
Btayed at Bath, and as husband and wife they ar- 
rived together in town. 

Whether Mr. Fitzpatrick was so wine a man as 
not to part with one good tiling till he had secured 
another, which he had at present only a prospect 
of regaining; or whether Mrs. Waters had so well 
discharged her office, that he intended still to retain 
her as principal, and to make his wife (as is often 
the case) only her deputy, I will not say; but cer- 
tain it is, he never mentioned his wife to her, never 
communicated to her the letter given him by Mrs. 
Western, nor ever once hinted his purpose of repos- 
sessing his wife ; much less did he ever mention the 
name of Jones. For, though he intended to fight 
wtlh him wherever he met him, he did not imitate 
those prudent persons who think a wife, a mother, 
a sister, or sometimes a whole family, the safest 
seconds on these occasions. The first account there- 
fore which she had of all this was delivered to her 
from his lips, after he was brought home from the 
tavern where his wound had been dressed. 

As Mr. Fitzpatrick, however, had not the clearest 
way of telling a story at any time, and was now, 
perhaps, a little more confused than usual, it was 
some time before she discovered that the gentleman 
who had given him this wound was the very same 
person from whom her heart had received a wound, 
which, though not of a mortal kind, was yet so deep 
that it had left a considerable scar behind it. But 
no sooner was she acquainted that Mr. Jones himself 
was the man who had been committed to the Gate- 
house for this supposed murder, than she took the 
first opportunity of committing Mr. Fitzpatrick to 
the care of his nurse, and hastened away to visit the 
conqueror. 

She now entered the room with an air of gaiety, 
which received an immediate check from the melan- 
choly aspect of poor Jones, who started and blessed 
himself when he saw her. Upon which she said, 
" Nay, I do not wonder at your surprise ; I believe you 
did not expect to see me ; for few gentlemen are trou- 
bled here with visits from any lady, unless a wife. 
You sec the power you have over me, Mr. Jones. 
Indeed, I little thought, when we parted at Upton, 
that our next meeting would have been in such a 
place." " Indeed, madam," says Jones, " I must 
look upon this visit as kind ; few will follow the 
miserable, especially to such dismal habitations." 
"I protest, Mr. Jones,** says she, "I can hardly 
persuade myself you are the same agreeable fellow 
I saw at Upton. Why, your face is more miserable 
than any dumreon in the universe. What can be 
the matter with you t" "I thought, madam," said 
Jones, "as you knew of my being here, you knew 
the unhappy reason." " Pugh !" says she, M you 
have pinked a man in a duel, that *s all." Jones 
expressed some indignation at this levity, and spoke 
with the utmost contrition for what had happened. 
To which she answered, " Well, then, sir, if you 
take it so much to heart, I will relieve you ; the gen- 
tleman is not dead, and, I am pretty confident! is in 
no danger of dying. The surgeon, indeed, who first 
dresaed him was a young fellow, and seemed desirous 
of representing his case to be as bad as possible, that 
kc might have the mere honour frcm curing him : 



hut the king's surgeon hath seen him since, and says, 
unless from a fever, of which there are at present no 
symptoms, he apprehends not the least danger of 
life." Jones showed great satisfaction in his coun- 
tenance at this report ; upon which she affirmed the 
truth of it, adding, " By the most extraordinary acci- 
dent in the world 1 lodge at the same house; and 
have seen the gentleman, and I promise you he doth 
you justice, and says, whatever be the consequence, 
that he was entirely the aggressor, and that you was 
not in the least to blame." 

Jones expressed the utmost satisfaction at the 
account which Mrs. Waters brought him. He then 
informed her of many things which she well knew 
before, as who Mr. Fitzpatrick was, the occasion of 
his resentment, &c. He likewise told her several 
facts of which she was ignorant, as the adventure of 
the muff, and other particulars, concealing only the 
name of Sophia. He then lamented the follies and 
vices of which he had been guilty; every one of 
which, he said, had been attended with such ill con- 
sequences, that he should be unpardonable if he did 
not take warning, and quit those vicious courses for 
the future. He lastly concluded with assuring her 
of his resolution to sin no more, lest a worse thing 
should happen to him. 

Mrs. Waters with great pleasantry ridiculed all 
this, as the effects of low spirits and confinement. 
She repeated some witticisms about the devil when 
he was sick, and told him, " She doubted not but 
shortly to see him at liberty, and as lively a fellow an 
ever ; and then," says she, " I don't question but 
your conscience will be safely delivered of all these 
qualms that it is now so sick in breeding." 

Many more things of this kind she uttered, some 
of which it would do her no great honour, in the 
opinion of some readers, to remember ; nor are we 
quite certain but that the answers made by Jones 
would be treated with ridicule by others. We shall 
therefore suppress the rest of this conversation, and 
only observe that it ended at last with perfect inno- 
cence, and much more to the . satisfaction of Jonea 
than of the lady ; for the former was greatly trans- 
ported with the news she had brought him ; but the 
latter was not altogether so pleased with the peni- 
tential behaviour of a man whom she had, at her 
first interview, conceived a very different opinion of 
from what she now entertained of him. 

Thus the melancholy occasioned by the report of 
Mr. Nightingale was pretty well effaced ; but the 
dejection into which Mrs. Miller had thrown him 
stilt continued. The account she gave so well tal- 
lied with the words of Sophia herself in her letter, 
that he made not the least doubt but that she had 
disclosed his letter to her aunt, and had taken a fixed 
resolution to abandon him. The torments this 
thought gave him were to be equalled only by a 
piece of news which fortune had yet in store for him, 
and which we shall communicate in the second 
chapter of the ensuing book. 



BOOK XVIII. 

C0NTAIN1NO ABOUT SIX DAYS. 

CHAPTER 1. 
A farewell to the reader. 
Wb are now, reader, arrived at the last stage of our 
long journey. As we have, therefore, travelled toge- 
ther through so many pages, let us behave to one 
another like fellow travellers in a stage coach, who 
have passed several days in the company of each 
other ; and who, notwithstanding any bickerings or 
little animosities which may have occurred on the 
road, generally make all up at last, and mount, for 
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the last time, into their vehicle with cheerfulness 
aud good humour ; since after this one Mage, it may 
possibly happen to us, as it commonly happens to 
them, never to meet more. 

As I have here taken up this simile, give me leave to 
carry it a little farther. I intend, then, in this last 
hook, to imitate the good company I have meutioned 
in their last journey. Now, it is well known that 
all jokes and raillery arc at this time laid aside ; 
whatever characters any of the passengers have for 
the jest-sake personated on the road are now thrown 
on", and the conversation is usually plain and serious. 

In the same manner, if I have now aud then, in 
the course of this work, indulged any pleasantry for 
thy entertainment, I shall here lay it down. The 
variety of matter, indeed, which I shall be obliged to 
cram into this book, will afford no room for any of 
those ludicrous observations which I have elsewhere 
made, and which may sometimes, perhaps, have pre- 
vented thee from taking a nap when it was beginning 
to steal upon the*. In this last book thou wilt find 
nothing (or at most very little) of that nature. All 
will be plain narrative only ; and, indeed, when thou 
hast perused the many great events which this book 
will produce, thou wilt think the number of pages 
contained in it scarce sufficient lb tell the story. 

And now, my friend, I take this opportunity (as I 
shall have no other) of heartily wishing thee well. 
If I have been an entertaining companion to thee, I 
promise thee it is what I have desired. If in any- 
thing I have offended, it was really without any 
intention. Some things, perhaps, here said may 
have hit thee or thy friends; but I do most solemnly 
declare they were not pointed at thee or them. I 
question not but thou bast been told, among other 
stories of me, that thou wast to travel with a very 
scurrilous fellow ; but whoever told thee so did mo 
an injury. No man detests and despises scurrility 
more than myself ; nor hath any man more reason ; 
for none hath ever been treated with more ; and 
what is a very severe fate, I have had some of the 
abusive writings of those very men fathered upon 
me, who, in other of their works, have abused me 
themselves with the utmost virulence. 

All these works, however, I am well convinced, 
will he dead long before this page shall offer itself 
to thy perusal ; for however short the period may be 
of my own performances, they will most probably 
outlive their own infirm author, and the weekly 
productions of his abusive cotemporaries. 

CHAPTER II. 
Containing a very tragical Incident 

While Jones was employed in those unpleasant 
meditations, with which we left him tormenting him- 
self, Partridge came stumbling into the room with 
his face paler than ashes, his eyes fixed in his head, 
his hair standing an end, and every limb trembling. 
In short, he looked as he would have done had he seen 
a spectre, or had he, indeed, been a spectre himself. 

Jones, who was little subject to fear, could not 
avoid being somewhat shocked with this sudden ap- 
pearance. He did, indeed, himself change colour, 
and his voice a little faltered while he asked him, 
What was the matter 1 

M I hope, sir," said Partridge, " you will not be 
angry- with me. Indeed I did not listen, but I was 
obliged to stay in the outward room. I am sure I 
wish 1 had been a hundred miles off, rather than 
have heard whnt I have heard." *• Why, what is 
the matter t" said Jones. " The matter, sir 1 O good 
Heaveu!'* answered Partridge, "was that woman 
who is just gone out the woman who was with you 
at Upton t" "She was, Partridge," cried Jones. 



" And did you really, sir, go to bed with that wo- 
man V said he, trembling. — " I am afraid what 
passed between us is no secret," said Jones.— «* Nay, 
but pray, sir, for Heaven's sake, sir, answer me," cries 
Partridge. " You know 1 did," cries Jones. Why 
then, the Lord have mercy upon your soul, and for- 
give you," cries Partridge ; " but as sure as I stand here 
alive, you have been a-bed with your own mother." 

Upon these words Jones became in a moment a 
greater picture of horror than Partridge himself. 
He was, indeed, for some time struck dumb with 
amazement, and both stood staring wildly at each 
other. At last his words found way, and in an 
interrupted voice he said, "How! how ! what 's this 
you tell me!" " Nay, sir," cries Partridge, "I have 
not breath enough left to tell you now, but what I 
have said is most certainly true. —That woman who 
now went out is your own mother. How unlucky 
was it for you, sir, that I did not happen to see her 
at that time, to have prevented it ! Sure the devil 
himself must have contrived to bring about this 
wickedness." 

" Sure," cries Jones, " Fortune will never have 
done witli mc till she hath driven me to distraction. 
But why do I blame Fortune 1 I am myself the 
cause of all my misery. All the dreadful mischiefs 
which have befallen me are the consequences only ot 
my own folly and vice. What thou hast told me, 
Partridge, hath almost deprived me of my senses I 
And was Mrs. Waters, then — but why do 1 askl for 

thou must certainly know her If thou hast any 

affection for me, nay, if thou hast any pity, let me 
beseech thee to fetch this miserable woman back 

again to me. O good Heavens! incest with a 

mother! To what am I reserved t" He then fell 
into the most violent and frantic agonies of grief and 
despair, in which Partridge declared he would not 
leave him ; but at last, having vented the first torrent 
of passion, he came a little to himself; and then, 
having acquainted Partridge that he would find tins 
wretched woman in the same house where the 
wounded gentleman was lodged, he despatched him 
in quest of her. 

If the reader will please to refresh his memory, by 
turning to the scene at Upton, in the ninth book, 
he will be apt to admire the many strange accidents 
which unfortunately prevented any interview be- 
tween Partridge and Mrs. Waters, when she spent a 
whole day there with Mr. Jones. Instances of this 
kind w« may frequently observe in life, where the 
greatest events are produced by a nice train of little 
circumstances; and more than one example of this may 
be discovered by the accurate eye, in this our history. 

After a fruitless search of two or three hours 
Partridge returned back to his master, without hav- 
ing seen Mrs. Waters. Jones, who was in a state 
of desperation at his delay, was almost raving mad 
when he brought him this account. He was not 
long, however, in this condition before he received 
the following letter : 
« Sir, 

** Since I left you I have seen a gentleman, 
from whom I have learned something concerning you 
which greatly surprises and affects me ; but as I 
have not at present leisure to communicate a matter 
of such high importance, you must suspend your 
curiosity till our next meeting, which shall be the 
first moment I am able to see you. O, Mr. Jones ! 
little did I think, when I passed that happy day at 
Upton, the reflection upon which is like to embitter 
all my future life, who it was to whom I owed such 
perfect happiness. Believe mc to be ever sincerely 
your unfortunate "J. Waters. 

" P.S. I would have you comfort yourself as much 
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as possible, for Mr. Fitxpatrick is in no manner of 
danger ; so that, whatever other grievous crimes you 
may have to repent of, the guilt of blood is not among 
the number." 

Jones having read the letter, let it drop (for he 
was unable to hold it, and indeed had scarce the 
use of any one of his faculties). Partridge took it up, 
and having received consent by silence, read it like- 
wise ; nor had it upon him a less sensible effect. 
The pencil, and not the pen. should describe the 
horrors which appeared in both their countenances. 
While they both remained speechless the turnkey 
entered the room, and, without taking any notice of 
what sufficiently discovered itself in the faces of 
them both, acquainted Jones that a man without 
desired to speak with him. This person was pre- 
sently introduced, and was no other than Black 
George. 

As sights of horror were not so usual to George 
as they were to the turnkey, he instantly saw the 
great disorder which appeared in the face of Jones. 
This he imputed to the accident that had happened, 
which was reported in the very worst light in Mr. 
Western's family ; he concluded, therefore, that 
the gentleman was dead, and that Mr. Jones was in 
a fair way of coming to a shameful end. A thought 
which gave him much uneasiness ; for George wan 
of a compassionate disposition, and notwithstanding 
a small breach of friendship which he had been over • 
tempted to commit, was, in the main, not insensible 
of the obligations he had formerly received from Mr. 
Jones. 

The poor fellow, therefore, scarce refrained from 
a tear at the present sight. He told Jones he was 
heartily sorry for his misfortunes, and begged him 
to consider if he could be of any manner of service. 
" Perhaps, sir," said he, " you may want a little 
matter of money upon this occasion ; if you do, sir, 
what little I have is heartily at your service." 

Jones shook him very heartily by the hand, and 
gave him many thanks for the kind offer he had 
made ; but answered, " He had not the least want 
of that kind." Upon which George began to press 
his services more eagerly than before. Jones again 
thanked him, with assurances that he wanted 
nothing which was in the power of any man living 
to give. M Come, come, my good master," an- 
swered George, " do not take the matter so much 
to heart. Things may end better than you ima- 
gine ; to be sure you an't the first gentleman who 
hath killed a man, and yet come off." " You 
are wide of the matter, George," said Partridge, M the 
gentleman is not dead, nor like to die. Don't dis- 
turb my master, at present, for he is troubled about 
a matter in which it is not in your power to do him 
any good." " You don't know what I may be 
able to do, Mr. Partridge," answered George ; 
" if his concern is about my young lady, I have 
some news to tell my master." What do you 
say, Mr. George 1" cried Jones. "Hath anything 
lately happened in which my Sophia is concerned t 
My Sophia ! how dares such a wretch as I mention 
her so profanely." " I hope she will be yours yet," 
answered George. " Why yes, sir, I have some- 
thing to tell you about her. Madam Western hath 
just brought madam Sophia home, and there hath 
been a terrible to do. I could not possibly learn 
the very right of it ; but my master he hath been in 
a vast big passion, and so was madam Western, and 
I heard her say, as she went out of doors into her 
chair, that she would never set her foot in master's 
house again. I don't know what 's the matter, not 
I, but everything was very quiet when I came out ; 
but Robin, who waited at supper, said he had never 



seen the squire for a long while In such good hu- 
mour with young madam ; that he kissed her 
several times, and swore she should be her own 
mistress, and he never would think of confining 
her any more. I thought this news would please 
you, and so I slipped out, though it was so late, 
to inform you of it." Mr. Jones assured George 
that it did greatly please him ; for though he should 
never more presume to lift his eyes towards that in- 
comparable creature, nothing could so much relieve 
his misery as the satisfaction he Bhould always have 
in hearing of her welfare. 

The rest of the conversation which passed at the 
visit is not important enough to be here related. The 
reader will, therefore, forgive us this abrupt break- 
ing off, and be pleased to hear how this great good- 
will of the squire towards his daughter was brought 
about. 

Mrs. Western, on her first arrival at her brother's 
lodging, began to set forth the great honours and 
advantages which would accrue to the family by 
the match with lord Fellamar, which her niece 
had absolutely refused ; in which refusal, when the 
squire took the part of his daughter, she fell im- 
mediately into the most violent passion, and so irri- 
tated aud provoked the squire, that neither his pati- 
ence nor his prudence could bear it any longer ; 
upon which there ensued between them both so 
warm a bout at altercation, thai perhaps the regions 
of Billingsgate never equalled it. In the heat of 
this scolding Mrs. Western departed, and had con- 
sequently no leisure to acquaint her brother with 
the letter which Sophia received, which might have 
possibly produced ill effects; but, to say truth, I 
believe it never once occurred to her memory at tliis 
time. 

When Mrs. Western was gone Sophia, who had 
been hitherto silent, as well indeed from necessity 
as inclination, began to return the compliment which 
her father had made her, in taking her part against 
her aunt, by taking his likewise against the lady 
This was the first time of her so doing, and it was 
in the highest degree acceptable to the squire. Again, 
he remembered that Mr. Allworthy had insisted on 
an entire relinquishment of all violent means ; and, 
indeed, as he made no doubt but that Jones would 
be hanged, he did not in the least question succeed- 
ing with his daughter by fair means ; he now, there- 
fore, once more gave a loose to his natural fondnep* 
for her, which had such an effect on the dutiful, 
grateful, tender, and affectionate heart of Sophia, 
that had her honour, given to Jones, and something 
else, perhaps, in which he was concerned, been re- 
moved, I much doubt whether she would not have 
sacrificed herself to a man she did not like, to have 
obliged her father. She promised him she would 
make it the whole business of her life to oblige him, 
and would never marry any man against his con- 
sent ; which brought the old man so near to his 
highest happiness, that he was resolved to take the 
other step, and went to bed completely drunk. 

CHAPTER III. 

Allworthy Tint* Old Nightingale ; with a itranae discovery 
that he made on that occasum. 

The morning after these things had happened, Mr. 
Allworthy went, according to his promise, to visit 
old Nightingale, with whom his authority was so 
great, thnt, after having sat with him three hours, he 
at last prevailed with him to consent to sec his son. 

Here an accident happened ot a very extraordinary 
kind ; one indeed of those strange chances whence 
very good and grave men have concluded that Provi- 
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dence often interposes in the discovery of the most 
secret vtllany, in order to caution men from quitting 
the paths of honesty, however warily they tread in 
those of vice. 

Mr. Allworthy, at his entrance into Mr. Nightin- 
gale's, saw Black George ; he took no notice of him, 
nor did Black George imagine he had perceived 
him. 

However, when their conversation on the princi- 
pal point was over, Allworthy asked Nightingale, 
Whether he knew one George Seagrim, and upon 
what business he came to his house ! Yes," an- 
swered Nightingale, " I know him very well, and 
a most extraordinary fellow he is, who, in these 
days, hath been able to hoard up 500/. from renting a 
very small estate of 30/. a year." «• And is this the 
story which he hath told you 1" cries Allworthy. " Nay 
it is true, I promise you," said Nightingale, "for 1 
have the money now in my own hands, in five bank- 
bill*, which I am to lay out either iu a mortgage, or 
in some purchase in the north of England." The 
bank-bills were no sooner produced at Allworthy's 
desire than he blessed himself at the strangeness of 
the discover)-. He presently told Nightiugale that 
these bank-bills were formerly his, and then ac- 
quainted him with the whole atfair. As there are 
no men who complain more of the frauds of business 
than highwaymen, gamesters, and other thieves of 
that kind, so there are none who so bitterly exclaim 
against the frauds of gamesters, &c, as usurers, 
brckers, and other thieves of this kind; whether it 
be that the one way of cheating is a discountenance 
or reflection upon the other, or that money, which is 
the common mistress of all cheats, makes them re- 
gard each other in the light of rivals ; but Nightin- 
gale no sooner heard the story than he exclaimed 
against the fellow in terms much severer than the 
justice and honesty of Allworthy had bestowed on 
him. 

Allworthy desired Nightingale to retain both the 
money and the secret till he should hear farther 
from him ; and, if he should in the mean time see the 
fellow, that he would not take the least notice to 
him of the discovery which he had made. He then 
returned to bis lodgings, where he found Mrs. Mil- 
ler iu a very dejected condition, on account of the 
information she had received from her son-in-law. 
Mr. Allworthy, with great cheerfulness, told her 
that he had much good news to communicate ; and, 
with little further preface, acquainted her that he 
had brought Mr. Nightingale to consent to see his 
son, and did not in the least doubt to effect a per- 
fect reconciliation between them ; though he found 
the father more soured by another accident of the 
same kind which had happened in his family. He 
then mentioned the running away of the uncle's 
daughter, which he had been told by the old gentle- 
man, and which Mrs. Miller and her son-in-law 
did not yet know. 

The reader may suppose Mrs. Miller received this 
account with great thankfulness, and no less plea- 
sure ; but so uncommon was her friendship to Jones, 
that I am not certain whether the uneasiness she 
suffered for his sake did not overbalance her satis- 
faction at hearing a piece of news tending so much 
to the happiness of her own family ; nor whether 
even this very news, as it reminded her of the obliga- 
tions she had to Jones, did not hurt as well as please 
her ; when her grateful heart said to her, " While 
my own family is happy, how miserable is the poor 
creature to whose generosity we owe the beginning 
of all this happiness !" 

Allworthy, having left her a little while to chew 
the cud (if I may use that expression) on these first 



titlings, told her he had still something more to im 
part, which he believed would give her pleasure. 
" 1 think," said he, " I have discovered a pretty 
considerable treasure belonging to the young gentle- 
man, your friend ; but perhaps, indeed, his present 
situation may be such that it will be of no service 
to him." The latter part of the speech gave Mrs. 
Miller to understand who was meant, and she an- 
swered with a sigh, 4 * I hope not, sir." " I hope so 
too," cries Allworthy, " with all my heart ; but my 
nephew told me this morning he had heard a very 

bad account of the affair." " Good Heaven ! sir," 

said she — •* Well, I must not speak, and yet it is 
certainly very hard to be obliged to hold one's 
tongue when one hears." " Madam," said All- 
worthy, "you may say whatever you please, you 
know me too well to think I have a prejudice 
against any one ; and as for that young man, I assure 
you I should be heartily pleased to find he could 
acquit himself of everything, and particularly of this 
sad affair. You can testify the affection I have for- 
merly borne him. The world, I know, censured me 
for loving hyn so much. I did not withdraw that 
affection from him without thinking I had the 
justest cause. Believe me, Mrs. Miller, I should be 
glad to find I have been mistaken." Mrs. Miller 
was going eagerly to reply, when a servant ac- 
quainted her that a gentleman without desired to 
speak with her immediately. Allworthy then in- 
quired for his nephew, and was told that he had 
been for some time in his room with the gentleman 
who used to come to him, and whom Mr. Allworthy 
guessing rightly to be Mr. Dowling, he desired pre- 
sently to speak with him. 

When Dowling attended, Allworthy put the case 
of the bank-notes to him, without mentioning any 
name, and asked in what manner such a person 
might be punished. To which Dowling answered, 
** he thought he might be indicted on the Black Act ; 
but said, as it was a matter of some nicety, it would 
be proper to go to counsel. He said he was to 
attend counsel presently upon an affair of Mr. 
Western's, and if Mr. Allworthy pleased he would 
lay the case before them. This was agreed to ; and 
then Mrs. Miller, opening the door, cried, " I ask 
pardon, I did not know you had company ; but All- 
worthy desired her to come in, saying he had 
finished his business. Upon which Mr. Dowling 
withdrew, and Mrs. Miller introduced Mr. Nightin- 
gale the younger, to return thanks for the great 
kindness done him by Allworthy ; but she had 
scarce patience to let the young gentleman finish 
his speech before she interrupted him, saying 
"O sir! Mr. Nightingale brings great news about 
poor Mr. Jones; he hath been to see the wounded 
gentleman, who is out of all danger of death, and, 
what is more, declares he fell upon poor Mr. 
Jones himself, and beat him. I am sure, sir, you 
would not have Mr. Jones be a coward. If I was a 
man myself, I am sure, if any man was to strike me, 
I should draw my sword. Do pray, my dear, tell 
Mr. Allworthy, tell him all yourself." Nightiugale 
then confirmed what Mrs Miller had said ; and 
concluded with many handsome things of Jones, 
who was, he said, one of the best-natured fellows in 
the world, and not in the least inclined to be quar- 
relsome. Here Nightingale was going to cease, when 
Mrs. Miller again begged him to relate all the many 
dutiful expressions he had heard him make use of 
towards Mr. Allworthy. *• To say tne utmost good 
of Mr. Allworthy," cries Nightingale, " is doing no 
more than strict justice, and can have no merit in 
it ; but, indeed, I must say, no man can hi. more 
sensible of the obligations he hath to so good a man 

I 
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than is poor Jones. Indeed, air, I am convinced 
the weight of your displeasure is the heaviest bur- 
then he lies under. He hath often lamented it to 
me, and hath as often protested in the most solemn 
manner he hath never been intentionally guilty of 
any offence towards you ; nay, he hath sworn he 
would rather die a thousand deaths than he would 
have his conscience upbraid him with' one disre- 
spectful, ungrateful, or undutiful thought towards 
you. But I ask pardon, sir, I am afraid I presume 
to intermeddle too far in so tender a point." " You 
have spoke no more than what a christian ought," 
cri*»s Mrs. Miller. " Indeed, Mr. Nightingale," 
answered Allworthy, " I applaud your generous 
friendship, and I wish he may merit it of you. I 
confess I am glad to hear the report you bring from 
this unfortunate gentleman ; and, if that matter 
should turn out to be as you represent it (and, in- 
deed, I doubt nothing of what you say), I may, 
perhaps, in time, be brought to "think better than 
lately I have of this young man ; for this good gen- 
tlewoman here, nay, all who know me, can witness 
that I loved him as dearly as if he had been my own 
son. Indeed, I have considered him as a child sent 
by fortune to my care. I still remember the 
innocent, the helpless situation in which I found 
him. I feel the tender pressure of his little hands 
at this moment. He was my darling, indeed he 
was." At which words he ceased, and the tears 
stood in his eyes. 

As the answer which Mrs. Miller made may lead 
us into fresh matters, we will here stop to account for 
the visible alteration in Mr. Allworthy's mind, and 
the abatement of his anger to Jones. Revolutions 
of this kind, it is true, do frequently occur in his- 
tories and dramatic writers, for no other reason than 
because the history or play draws to a conclusion, 
and are justified by authority of authors ; yet, though 
we insist upon as mnch authority as any author 
whatever, we shall use this power very sparingly, 
and never but when we are driven to it by necessity, 
rhich we do not at present foresee will happen in 
this work. 

This alteration then in the mind of Mr. Allworthy 
was occasioned by a letter he had just received from 
Mr. Square, and which we shall give the reader in 
the beginning of the next chapter. 

CHAPTER IV. 
Containing two letter* in very different styles. 

My worthy friend, 

«• I informed you in my last that I was forbid- 
den the use of the waters, as they were found by 
experience rather to increase than lessen the symp- 
toms of my distemper. I roust now acquaint you 
with a piece of news, which, I believe, will afflict 
my friends more than it hath afflicted me. Dr. 
Harrington and Dr. Brewster have informed me that 
there is no hopes of my recovery. 

" I have somewhere read, that the great use of 
philosophy is to learn to die. I will not therefore 
so far disgrace mine as to show any surprise at re- 
ceiving a lesson which I must be thought to have so 
long studied. Yet, to say the truth, one page of 
the Gospel teaches this lesson better than all the 
volumes of ancient or modern philosophers. The 
assurance it gives us of another life is a much stronger 
support to a good mind than all the consolations 
that are drawn from the necessity of nature, the 
emptiness or satiety of our enjoyments here, or any 
other topic of these declamations which arc some- 
time* capable of arsaing our minds with a stubborn 
patience in bearing the thoughts of death, but never 
of raisiug them to a real contempt of it, and much 



I leas of making us think it is a real good. I wouli 
: not here be understood to throw the horrid censure) 
I of atheism, or even the absolute denial of immortality, 
on all who arc called philosophers. Many of thaf 
sect, as well ancient as modern, have, from the light 
of reason, discovered some hopes of a future state ■ 
but, in reality, that light was so faint and glimmering, 
and the hopes were so uncertain and precarious, that 
it may be justly doubted on which side their belief 
turned. Plato himself concludes his Plioulon with 
declaring that his best arguments amount only to 
raise a probability ; and Cicero himself seems rather 
to profess an inclination to believe, than any actual 
belief in the doctrines of immortality. As to myself, 
to be very sincere with you, I never was much in 
earnest in this faith till I was in earnest a christian. 

" You will perhaps wonder at the latter expres- 
sion ; but I assure you it hath not been till very 
lately that I could, with truth, call myself so. The 
pride of philosophy had intoxicated my reason, and 
the sublimest of all wisdom appeared to me, as it did 
to the Greeks of old, to be foolishness. God hath, 
however, been so gracious to show mc my error in 
time, and to bring me into the way of truth, before 
I sunk into utter darkness for ever. 

" I find myself beginning to grow weak, I shall 
therefore hasten to the main purpose of this letter. 

" When I reflect on the actions of my past life, I 
know of nothing which sits heavier upon my con- 
science than the injustice I have been guilty of tc 
that poor wretch your adopted son. I have, indeed, 
not only connived at the villany of others, but been 
myself active in injustice towards him. Believe 
me, my dear friend, when I tell you, on the word of 
a dying man, he hath been basely injured. As to 
the principal fact, upon the misrepresentation of 
which you discarded him, I solemnly assure you he 
is innocent. When you lay upon your supposed 
deathbed, he was the only person in the house who 
testified any real concern ; and what happened after- 
wards arose from the wildness of bis joy on your 
recovery ; and, I am sorry to say it, from the base- 
ness of another person (but it is my desire to justify 
the innocent, and to accuse none). Believe me, my 
friend, this young man hath the noblest generosity 
of heart, the most perfect capacity for friendship, 
the highest integrity, and indeed every virtue which 
ean ennoble a man. He hath some faults, but 
among them is not to be numbered the least want of 
duly or gratitude towards you. On the contrary, I 
am satisfied, when you dismissed him from your 
house, his heart bled for you more than for himself. 

" Worldly motives were the wicked and base rea- 
sons of my concealing this from you so long : to 
reveal it now I can have no inducement but the desire 
of serving the cause of truth, of doing right to the 
innocent, and of making all the amends in my power 
for a past offence. I hope this declaration, there- 
fore, will have the effect desired, and will restore 
this deserving youug man to your favour ; the hear- 
ing of which, while I am yet alive, will afford the 
utmcat conaolation to, sir, your most obliged, obedi- 
ent humble servant, 

" Tummas Square." 

The reader will, after this, scarce wonder at the 
revolution so visibly appearing in Mr. Allworthy, 
notwithstanding he received from Thwackuin, by 
the same post, another letter of a very different 
kind, which we shall here add, as it may possibly be 
the last time we shall have occasion to mention the 
name of that gentleman. 

Sir, 

" I am not at all sufrised it oearing from your 
worthy nephew a freeh instar^e .<f the villany of 
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Mr. Square the athelsfa young pupil. I shall not 
«ronder at any murdera he may commit ; and I 
heartily pray that your own blood may not seal up 
his final commitment to the place of wailing and 
gnashing of teeth. 

44 Though you cannot want sufficient calls to re- 
pentance for the many unwarrantable weaknesses 
exemplified in your behaviour to this wretch, so 
much to the prejudice of your own lawful family, 
and of your character; I say, though these may 
sufficiently be supposed to prick and goad your con- 
science at this season, I should yet be wanting to 
my duty, if I spared to give you some admonition in 
order to bring you to a due sense of your errors. I 
therefore pray you seriously to consider the judg- 
ment which is likely to overtake this wicked Til lain ; 
and let it serve at least as a warning to you, that you 
may not for the future despise the advice of one 
who is so indefatigable in his prayers for your welfare. 

" Had not my hand been withheld from due cor- 
rection, I had scourged much of this diabolical spirit 
out of a boy, of whom from his infancy I discovered 
the devil had taken such entire possession. But re- 
flections of this kind now come too late. 

" I am sorry you have given away the living of 
Weaterton so hastily. I should have applied on 
that occasion earlier, had I thought you would not 
have acquainted me previous to the disposition.—— 
Your objection to pluralities is being righteous over- 
much. If there were any crime in the practice, so 
many godly men would not agree to it. If the vicar 
of Aldergrove should die (as we hear he is in a de- 
clining way), I hope you will think of me, since I 
am certain you must be convinced of my most sin- 
cere attachment to your highest welfare — a welfare 
to which all worldly considerations are as trifling as 
the small tithes mentioned in scripture are, when 
compared to the weighty matters of the law. 1 am, 
air, your faithful humble servant, 

" Roger Tkwackum." 

This was the first time Thwackum ever wrote in 
this authoritative style to Allworthy, and of this he 
had afterwards sufficient reason to repent, as in the 
case of those who mistake the highest degree of 
goodness for the lowest degree of weakness. All- 
worthy had indeed never liked this man. He knew 
him to be proud and ill-natured ; he also knew that 
his divinity itself was tinctured with his temper, and 
such as in many respects he himself did by no means 
approve ; but he was at the same time an excellent 
scholar, and most indefatigable in teaching the two 
lad*. Add to this, the strict severity of his life and 
manners, an unimpeached honesty, and a roost de- 
vout attachment to religion. So that, upon the whole, 
though Allworthy did not esteem nor love the man, 
yet he could never bring himself to part with a 
tutor to the boys, who was, both by learning and 
industry, extremely well qualified for his office ; and 
ne hoped, that as they were bred up in his own 
house, and under his own eye, he should be able 
to correct whatever was wrong in Thwackum's in- 
structions. 



CHAPTER V. 

In which the hUtory is continued* 

Mr. Allworthy, in his last speech, had recollected 
some tender ideas concerning Jones, which had 
brought tears into the good man's eyes. This Mrs. 
Miller observing, said, *• Yes, yes, sir, your good- 
ness to this poor young man is known, notwith- ( 
standing all your care to conceal it ; but there is not 
a single syllable of truth in what those villains said. 
Mr. Nightingale hath now discovered the whole 



matter. It seems the«e fellows were employed oy a 
lord, who is a rival of poor Mr. Jones, to have 
pressed him on board a ship.— —I assure them 1 
don't know who they will press neat. Mr. Night- 
ingale here hath seen the officer himself, who is s 
very pretty gentleman, and hath told him all, and is 
very sorry for what he undertook, which he wculd 
never have done, had he known Mr. Jones to have 
been a gentleman ; but he was told that he was a 
common strolling vagabond." 

Allworthy stared at all this, and declared he was 
a stranger to every word she said. " Yes, sir," an- 
swered she, " I believe you are. It is a very 

different story, I believe, from what those fellows 
told the lawyer." 

What lawyer, madam ! what is it you mean!" 
said Allworthy. " Nay, nay," said she, " this is so 
like you to deny your own goodness: but Mr. 
Nightingale here saw him." "Saw whom, madam T" 
answered he. Why, your lawyer, sir," said she, 
" that you so kindly sent to inquire into the affair." 
" I am still in the dark, upon my honour," said 
Allworthy. " Why then do you tell him, my dear 
sir," cries she. " Indeed, air," said Nightingale, 
" I did sec that very lawyer who went from you 
when I came into the room, at an alehouse in 
Aldersgate, in company with two of the fellows who 
were employed by lord Fell am ar to press Mr. Jones, 
and who were by that means present at the un- 
happy rencounter between him and Mr. Fitxpa- 
trick." " I own, sir," said Mrs. Miller, " when 
I saw this gentleman come into the room to you, 
I told Mr. Nightingale that I apprehended you had 
sent him thither to inquire into the affair." All- 
worthy showed marks of astonishment in his counte- 
nance at this news, and was indeed for two or 
three minutes struck dumb by it. At last, addressing 
himself to Mr. Nightingale, he said, " I must con- 
fess myself, sir, more surprised at what you tell me 
than I have ever been before at anything in my 
whole life. Are you certain this was the gentleman V 
" I am most certain," answered Nightingale. " At 
Aldersgate !" cries Allworthy. " And was you in 
company with this lawyer and the two fellows !" — 
M I was sir," said the other, "very near half an hour." 
" Well, sir," said Allworthy, " and in what manner 
did the lawyer behave 1 did you hear all that passed 
between him and the fellows!" " No, sir," an- 
swered Nightingale, " they had been together be- 
fore I came. — In my presence the lawyer said little ; 
but, after I had several times examined the fellows, 
who persisted in a story directly contrary to what I 
had heard from Mr. Jones, and which I find by Mr. 
Fitxpatrirk was a rank falsehood, the lawyer then 
desired the fellows to say nothing but what was the 
truth, and seemed to speak so much in favour of Mi 
Jones, that, when I saw the same penton with you, 
I concluded your goodness had prompted you to send 
him thither." — " And did you not • send him 
thither!" says Mrs. Miller. — " Indeed I did 
not," answered Allworthy ; " nor did I know he 
had gone on such an errand till this moment." — " I 
see it all !" said Mrs. Miller, " upon my soul, I see 
it all ! No wonder they have been closeted so close 
lately. Son Nightingale, let me beg you run for 
these fellows immediately— — find them out if they 

are above ground. I will go myself" " Dear 

madam," said Allworthy, " be patient, and do me 
the favour to send a servant up stairs to call Mr. 
Dowling hither, if he be in the house, or, if not, Mr. 
Blifil." Mrs. Miller went out muttering tome- 
thing to herself, and presently returned with an an- 
swer, " That Mr. Dowling was gone ; but that 
t'other," as she called him, *' was coming." 
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Allworthy was of a cooler deposition than the 
good woman, whose spirits were all up in arms in 
the cause of her friend. He was not however with- 
out some suspicions which were near akin to hers. 
When Blifil came into the room, he asked him with 
a very serious countenance, and with a less friendly 
look than he had ever before given him, " Whether 
lie knew anything of Mr. Dowling's having seen 
any of the persons who were present at the duel 
hetween Jones and another gentleman 1" 

There is nothing so dangerous as a question 
which comes by surprise on a man whose business 
it is to conceal truth, or to defend falsehood. For 
which reason those worthy personages, whose noble 
office it is to save the lives of their fellow-creatures 
ut the Old Bailey, take the utmost rare, by frequent 
previous examination, to divine every question which 
may be asked their clients on the day of trial, that 
1'iey may be supplied with proper and ready answers, 
which the most fertile invention cannot supply in an 
instant. Besides, the sudden and violent impulse on 
the blood, occasioned by these •urpriscs, causes 
frequently such an alteration in the countenance, 
that the man is obliged to give evidence against 
himself. And such indeed were the alterations 
which the countenance of Blifil underwent from this 
sudden question, that we can scarce blame the 
eagerness of Mrs. Miller, who immediately cried out, 
" Guilty, upon my honour! guilty, upon my soul!" 

Mr. Allworthy sharply rebuked hor for this im- 
petuosity ; and then turning to Blifil, who seemed 
striking into the earth, he said, •« Why do you he- 
sitate, sir, at giving me an answer ! You cer- 
tainly must have employed him ; for he would 
not, of bis own accord, I believe, hive undertaken 
such an errand, and especially without acquaint- 
ing me." 

Blifil then answered, " I own, sir, I have been 
guilty of an offence, yet may I hope your par- 
don V *• My pardon," said Allworthy, very ang- 
rily. " Nay, sir," answered Blifil, I knew you 

would be offended ; yet Bitrely my dear uncle will 
forgive the effects of the most amiable of human 
weaknesses. Compassion for those who do not 
deserve it, I own is a crime ; and yet it is a crime 
from which you yourself are not entirely free. I 
know I have been guilty of it in more than one 
instance to this very person ; and I will own I did 
■end Mr. Dowling, not on a vain and fruitless 
inquiry, but to discover the witnesses, and to endea- 
vour to soften their evidence. This, sir, is the truth ; 
which, though 1 intended to conceal from you, I will 
not deny." 

" I confess," said Nightingale, " this is the light 
in which it appeared to me from the gentleman's 
behaviour." 

" Now, madam," said Allworthy, " I believe you 
will once in your life own you have entertained a 
wrong suspicion, and are not so angry with my 
nephew as you was." 

Mrs. Miller was silent; for, though she could not 
to hastily be pleased with Blifil, whom she looked 
upon to have been the ruin of Jones, yet in this 
particular instance he had imposed upon her as 
well as upon the rest; so entirely had the devil 
stood his friend. And, indeed, I look upon the 
vulgar observation, "That the devil often deserts 
his friends, and leaves them in the lurch, to be 
a great abuse on that gentleman's character." Per- 
haps he may sometimes desert those who are only 
Ins cup acquaintance ; or who at most, are but 
half his ; but ho generally stands by those who are 
thoroughly his servants, and help* them »H' in ill 
fr&u-emities, till their bargain expires. 



As a conquered rebellion strengthens a govern- 
ment, or as health is more perfectly established by 
recovery from some diseases; so anger, when re- 
moved, often gives new life to affection. This was 
the case of Mr. Allworthy; for Blifil having wiped 
of the greater suspicion, the lesser, which had been 
raised by Square's letter, sunk of course, and was 
forgotten ; and Thwackum, with whom he was 
greatly offended, bore alone all the reflections which 
Square had cast on the enemies of Jones. 

As for that young man, the resentment of Mr. 
Allworthy began more and more to abate towards 
him. He told Blifil, " He did not only forgive 
the extraordinary efforts of his good-nature, but 
would give him the pleasure of following his ex- 
ample." Then, turning to Mis. Miller with a 
smile which would have become an angel, he cried, 
" What say you, madam! shall we take a hackney- 
coach, and all of us together pay a visit to your 
friend ! I promise you it is not the first visit I 
have made in a prison." 

Every reader, I believe, will be able to answer 
for the worthy woman ; but they must have a great 
deal of good-nature, and be well acquainted with 
friendship, who can feel what she felt on this occa- 
sion. Few, I hope, are capable of feeling what now 
passed in the mind of Blifil ; but those who are will 
acknowledge that it was impossible for him to 
raise any objection to this visit. Fortune, however, 
or the gentleman lately mentioned above, stood his 
friend, and prevented his undergoing so great a 
shock ; for at the very instant when the coach was 
sent for Partridge arrived, and, having called Mrs. 
Miller from the company, acquainted her with the 
dreadful accident lately come to light ; and hearing 
Mr. Allworthy's intention, begged her to find some 
means of stopping him : " For," says he, " the mat- 
ter must at all hazards be kept a secret from him ; 
and if he should now go, he will find Mr. Jones 
and his mother, who arrived just as I left him, 
lamenting over one another the horrid crime they 
have ignorantly committed." 

The poor woman, who was almost deprived of 
her senses at his dreadful news, was never less ca- 
pable of invention than at present. However, as 
I women are much readier at this than men, she be- 
thought herself of an excuse, and, returning to All- 
worthy, said, *« I am sure, sir, you will be surprised 
at hearing any objection from me to the kind 
I proposal you just now made ; and yet I am afraid 
; of the consequence of it, if carried immediately 
I into execution. You must imagine, sir, that all 
| the calamities which have lately befall on this poor 
] young fellow must have thrown him into the 
lowest dejection of spirits; and now, sir, should 
we all on a sudden fling him into such a violent 
fit of joy, as I know your presence will occasion, 
it may I am afraid, produce some fatal mischief, 
especially as his servant, who is without, tells me he 
is very far from being well." 

«• Is his servant without f cries Allworthy ; «« pray 
call him hither. I will ask him some questions 
concerning his master." 

Partridge was at first afraid to appear before Mr. 
Allworthy; but was at length persuaded, after Mrs. 
Miller, who had often heard his whole story from 
his own mouth, had promised to introduce him. 

Allworthy recollected Partridge the moment he 
came into the room, though many years had pa«»ed 
since he had seen him. Mrs. Miller, therefore, 
might have spared here a formal oration, in which, 
indeed, she was something prolix ; for the reader, I 
I believe, may have observed alreadj that the good 
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woman, among other things, had a tongue always 
ready for the service of her friends. 

And are you," said Allworthy to Partridge, " the 
servant of Mr. Jones 1" M I can't Bay, sir," answered 
he, M that I am regularly a servant, but 1 live with 
him, an *t please your honour, at present. Non turn 
qua/U eram, as your honour very well knows." 

Mr. Allworthy then asked him many questions 
concerning Jones, as to his health, and other mat- 
ters ; to all which Partridge answered, without 
having the least regard to what was, but considered 
only what he would have things appear ; for a strict 
adherence to truth was not among the articles of 
this honest fellow's morality or his religion. 

During this dialogue Mr. Nightingale took his 
leave, and presently after Mrs. Miller left the room, 
when Allworthy likewise despatched Blifil ; for ha 
imagined that Partridge when alone with him would 
he more explicit than before company. They were 
no Rooner left in private together than Allworthy 
began, as in the following chapter. 

CHAPTER VI. 
Ia which the hUtory is farther continued. 

«* Sure, friend," said this good man, " you are the 
strangest of all human beings. Not only to have 
suffered as you have formerly for obstinately per- 
sisting in a falsehood, but to persist in it thus to 
the last, and to pass thus upon the world for a ser- 
vant of your own son ! What intercut can you have 
in all this t What can be your motive t" 

" I see, sir," said Partridge, falling down upon 
his knees, " that your honour is prepossessed against 
me, and resolved not to believe anything I say, and, 
therefore, what signifies my protestations t but yet 
there is one above who knows that I am not the 
father of this young man." 

" How!" said Allworthy, "will you yet deny 
what you was formerly convicted of upon such un- 
answerable, such manifest evidence 1 Nay, what a 
confirmation is your being now found with this very 
man, of all which twenty years ago appeared against 
you ! I thought you had left the country ; nay, I 
thought you had been long since dead. — In what 
manner did you know anything of this young man 1 
Where did you meet with him, unless you had kept 
some correspondence together t Do not deny this ; 
for I promise you it will greatly raise your son in 
my opinion, to find that he hath such a sense of 
filial duty as privately to support his father for so 
many years." 

" If your honour will have patience to hear me," 
said Partridge, 44 I will tell you ail." — Being bid go 
on, he proceeded thus : 44 When your honour con- 
ceived that displeasure against me, it ended in my 
ruin soon after ; for I lost my little school ; and the 
minister, thinking I suppose it would be agreeable 
to your honour, turned me out from the office of 
clerk; so that I had nothing to trust to but the 
barber's shop, which, in a country place like that, 
is a poor livelihood ; and when my wife died (for 
till that time I received a pension of 12/. a-year 
from an unknown hand, which indeed I bclievo 
was your honour's own, for nobody that ever I 
lieara of doth these things besides) — but, as I was 
saying, when she died, this pension forsook me ; so 
that now, at I owed two or three small debts, which 
began to be troublesome to me, particularly one* 
which an attorney brought up by law-charges from 

* Thii i» a fact which I knew happen to a poor clergyman 
to Dorset*, nj rn, by the villany of an attorney, who. not con- 
tented with the exorbitant cost* to which thu poor man was 
put by a single action, brought afterward* another artinn on 
the judgment, as it wa» called. A method frequently used to 



15s. to near 30/., and as I founo all my usual means 

of living had forsook me, I packed up my little all 
as well as I could, and went off. 

" The first place I came to was Salisbury, where 
I got into the Bervicc of a gentleman belonging to 
the law, and one of the best gentlemen that ever I 
knew, for he was not only good to me, but I know 
a thousand good and charitable acts which he did 
while 1 staid with him ; and I have known him 
often refuse business because it was paltry and op- 
pressive."— 41 You need not be so particular," said 
Allworthy ; 44 I know this gentleman, and a very 
worthy man he is, and an honour to his profes- 
sion." •« Well, sir," continued Partridge, 44 from 

hence I removed to Lymingtou, where I was above 
three years in the service of another lawyer, who was 
likewise a very good sort of a man, and to be sure 
one of the merriest gentlemen in England. Well, 
sir, at the end of the three years I set up a little 
school, and was likely to do well again, had it not 
been for a most unlucky accident. Here I kept a 
pig ; and one day, as ill fortune would have it, this 
pig broke out, and did a trespass, I think they call 
it, in a garden belonging to one of my neighbours, 
who was a proud, revengeful man, and employed a 
lawyer, one— one— I can't think of his name; but 
he sent for a writ against me, and had me to Biie. 
When I came there, Lord of mercy upon me — to 
hear what the counsellors said ! There was one 
that told my lord a parcel of the confoundedest lit 8 
about me ; he said that I used to drive my hogs imo 
other folk's gardens, and a great deal more ; and at 
last, he said, he hoped I had at lost brought my 
hogs to a fair market. To be sure, one would have 
thought, that, instead of being owner only of one 
poor little pig, I had been the greatest hog-merchant 
in England. Well—" Pray," said Allworthy, 
44 do not be so particular, I have heard nothing of 
your son yet." M O it was a great many years," 
answered Partridge, «' before I saw my son, as you 
are pleased to call him. — I went over to Ireland 
after this, and taught school at Cork (for that one 
suit ruined me again, and I lay seven years in Win- 
chester jail)." "Well," said Allworthy, "pass 

that over till your return to England." — " Then, 
sir," said he, 44 it was about half a year ago that I 
landed at Bristol, where I staid some time, and not 
finding it do there, and heat ing of a place between 
that and Gloucester where the barber was just dead, 
I went thither, and there I had been about two 
months when Mr. Jones came thither." He then 
gave Allworthy a very particular account of their 
first meeting, and of every thing, as well as he could 
remember, which had happened from that day tc 
this; frequently interlarding his story with pane- 
gyrics on Jones, and not forgetting to insinuate the 
great love and respect which he had for Allworthy. 
He concluded with saying, 41 Now, sir, I have told 
your honour the whole truth." And then repeated 
a most solemn protestation, 44 That he was no more 
the father of Jones than of the pope of Rome; and 
imprecated the most bitter curses on hhi head, if he 
did not speak truth." 

"What am I to think of this matter 1" cries All- 
worthy. 44 For what purpose should you so strongly 
deny a fact which I think it would be rather your 
interest to ownl" "Nay, sir," answered Partridge 
(for he could hold no longer), 44 if your honour will 
not believe mc, you are like soon to have satisfaction 
enough. I wish you had mistaken the mother el 
this young man, as well as you have his father." — 

oppress the poor, and brine mooev into the pncktict of aU/u- 
nc\». to the great Manila) of the Inw. of the nation, of chrUU- 
anity, and even of hiimaa nature Mielf. 
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And now being asked what he meant, with all the 
symptoms of horror, both in his Toice and counte- 
nance, he told Airworthy the whole story, which he 
had a little before expressed such desire to Mrs. 
Miller to conceal from him. 

Allworthy was almost as much shocked at this 
discovery as Partridge himself had been while he 
related it. "Good heavens!" says he, "in what 
miserable distresses do rice and imprudence involve 
men ! How much beyond our designs are the •fleets 
of wickedness sometimes carried !" He had scarce 
uttered these words, when Mrs. Waters came hastily 
and abruptly into the room. Partridge no sooner 
saw her than he cried, Here, sir, here is the very 
woman herself. This is the unfortunate mother of 
Mr. Jones. I am sure she will acquit me before 
your honour. Pray, madam " 

Mrs. Waters, without paying any regard to what 
Partridge said, and almost without taking any notice 
of him, advanced to Mr. Allworthy. " I believe, 
sir, it is so long since I had the honour of seeing 
you, that you do not recollect me." "Indeed," 
answered Allworthy, "you are so very much altered, 
on many accounts, that had not this man already 
acquainted me who you are, I should not have im- 
mediately called you to my remembrance. Have 
you, madam, any particular business which brings 
you to me V Allworthy spoke this with great re- 
serve ; for the reader may easily believe he was not 
well pleased with the conduct of this lady ; neither 
with what he had formerly heard, nor with what 
Partridge had now delivered. 

Mrs. Waters answered — ** Indeed, sir, I have very 
particular business with you ; and it is such as I 
can impart only to yourself. I must desire, there- 
fore, the favour of a word with you alone ; for I 
assure you what I have to tell you is of the utmost 
importance." 

Partridge was then ordered to withdraw, but be- 
fore he went, he begged the lady to satisfy Mr. 
Allworthy that he was perfectly innocent. To 
which she answered, "You need be under no appre- 
hension, sir; I shall satisfy Mr. Allworthy very per- 
fectly of that matter." 

Then Partridge withdrew, and that passed between 
Mr. Allworthy and Mrs. Waters which is written in 
the next chapter. 



CHAPTER VI. 
ConUBuation of the hulory. 
Mrs. Waters remaining a few moments silent, Mr. 
Allworthy could not refrain from saying, "I am 
sorry, madam, to perceive, by what 1 have since 

heard, that yon have made so very ill a use " 

" Mr. Allworthy," says she, interrupting him, " I 
know I have faults, but ingratitude to you is not 
one of them. I never can nor shall forget your good- 
ness, which I own I have very little deserved ; but 
be pleased to waive all upbraiding me at present, as 
I have so important an affair to communicate to you 
concerning this young man, to whom you have given 
my maiden name of Jones." 

" Have I then," said Allworthy, " ignorantly 
punished an innocent man, in the person of him 
who hath just left us t Was he not the father of the 
child V " Indeed be was not," said Mrs. Waters. 
" You may be pleased to remember, sir, I formerly 
told you, you should one day know ; and I acknow- 
ledge myself to have been guilty of a cruel neglect, 
in not having discovered it to you before. Indeed, 
I little knew how necessary it was." " Well, 
madam," said Allworthy, "be pleased to proceed." 
•* You must remember, sir," said she, " a young fel- 



low, whose name was Summer." " Very well," crtse 
Allworthy, " he was the son of a clergyman of grew 
learning and virtue, for whom I had the highest 
friendship." " So it appeared, sir," answered she ; 
" for I believe you bred the young man up, and 
maintained him at the university ; where, 1 think, 
he had finished his studies, when he came to reside 
at your house ; a liner man, I must say, the sun 
never shone upon ; for, besides the handsomest per- 
son I ever saw, he was so genteel, and had so much 
wit and good breeding." " Poor gentleman," said 
Allworthy, " he was indeed untimely snatched away ; 
and little did I think he had any sins of this kind to 
answer for ; for I plainly perceive you are going to 
tell me he was the father of your child." 

"Indeed, sir," answered she, "he was not." 
" How !" said Allworthy, " to what then tends all 
this preface!" "To a story, sir," said she, "which 
I am concerned falls to my lot to unfold to you. O, 
sir ! prepare to hear something which will surprise 
you, will grieve you." "Speak," said Allworthy, 
" I am conscious of no crime, and cannot be afraid 
to hear." " Sir," said she, " that Mr. Summer, the 
son of your friend, educated at your expense, who, 
after living a year in the house as if he had been 
your own son, died there of the small-pox, was ten- 
derly lamented by you, and buried as if he had been 
your own ; that Summer, sir, was the father of this 
child." " How!" said Allworthy ; "you contradict 
yourself." "That I do not," answered she; "he 
was indeed the father of this child, but not by me." 
" Take care, madam," said Allworthy, " do not, to 
shun the imputation of any crime, be guilty of false- 
hood. Remember there is One from whom yon can 
conceal nothing, and before whose tribunal falsehood 
will only aggravate your guilt." " Indeed, sir," says 
she, " I am not his mother ; nor would I now think 
myself so for the world." " I know your reason," 
said Allworthy, " and shall rejoice as much as you 
to find it otherwise ; yet you must remember, y ou 
yourself confessed it before me." " So far what I 
confessed," said she, " was true, that these hands 
conveyed the infant to your bed ; conveyed it thither 
at the command of its mother ; at her commands I 
afterwards owned it, and thought myself, by her 
generosity, nobly rewarded, both for my secrecy and 
my shame." " Who could this woman be V said 
Allworthy. " Indeed, I tremble to name her," an- 
swered Mrs.Waters. " By all this preparation I am 
to guess that she was a relation of mine," cried he. 
" Indeed, she was a near one." At which words 
Allworthy started, and she continued — " You had a 
sister, sir." "A sister!" repeated he, looking 
aghast. — " As there is truth in heaven," cries she, 
" your sister was the mother of that child you found 
between your sheets." " Can it be possible t" criea 
he, "Good heavens!" "Have patience, sir," said 
Mrs. Waters, " and I will unfold to you the whole 
story. Just after your departure for London, Miss 
Bridget came one day to the house of my mother. 
She was pleased to say she had heard an extraordinary 
character of me, for my learning and superior under- 
standing to all the young women there, so she was 
pleased to say. She then bid me come to her to 
the great house; where, when I attended, she 
employed me to read to her. She expressed great 
satisfaction in my reading, showed great kindness 
to me, and made me many presents. At last she 
began to catechise me on the subject of secrecy, to 
which I gave her such satisfactory answers, that, 
at last, having locked the door of her room, she 
took me into her closet, and then locking that dooi 
I likewise, she said she should convince me of tht 
j vast reliance she had on my integrity, by comma- 
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nicating a secret in which her honour, and conse- 
quently her life, was concerned. She then stopped, 
and after a silence of a few minutes, during which 
•he often wiped her eyes, she inquired of me if I 
thought my mother might safely be confided in. I 
answered, I would stake my life on her fidelity. 
She then imparted to me the great secret which 
laboured in her breast, and which, I believe, was 
delivered with more pains than she afterward suf- 
fered in child-birth. It was then contrived that 
my mother and myself only should attend at the 
time, and that Mrs. Wilkins should be sent out of 
the way, as she accordingly was, to the very fur- 
thest part of Dorsetshire, to inquire the character 
of a servant ; for the lady had turned away her own 
maid near three months before ; during all which 
time I officiated about her person upon trial, as she 
■aid, though, as she afterwards declared, I was not 
sufficiently handy for the place. This, and many 
other such things which she used to say of me, were 
all thrown out to prevent any suspicion which Wil- 
kins might hereafter have, when 1 was to own the 
child ; for she thought it could never be believed 
■he would venture to hurt a young woman with 
whom she had intrusted such a secret You may 
be assured, sir, I was well paid for all these affronts, 
which, together with being informed with the occa- 
sion of them, very well contented me. Indeed, the 
lady had a greater suspicion of Mrs. Wilkins than 
of any other person ; not that she had the least aver- 
sion to the gentlewoman, but she thought her in- 
capable of keeping a secret, especially from you, 
sir ; for I have often heard Miss Bridget say, that, 
if Mrs. Wilkins had committed a murder, she be- 
lieved she would acquaint you with it. At last the 
expected day came, and Mrs. Wilkins, who had 
been kept a week in readiness, and put off from 
time to time, upon some pretence or other, that 
she might not return too soon, was despatched. 
Then the child was born, in the presence only of 
myself and my mother, and was by my mother con- 
veyed to her own house, where it was privately kept 
by her till the evening of your return, when I, by 
the command of Miss Bridget, conveyed it into the 
bed where you found it. And all suspicions were 
afterwards laid asleep by the artful conduct of your 
sister, in pretending ill-will to the boy, and that 
any regard she showed him was out of mere com- 
plaisance to you." 

Mrs. Waters then made many protestations of the 
truth of this story, and concluded by saying, Thus, 
sir, you have at last discovered your nephew; for 
so I am sure you will hereafter think him, and I 
question not but he will be both an honour and a 
comfort to you under that appellation." 

" I need not, madam," said Allworthy, " express 
my astonishment at what you have told me ; and 
yet surely you would not, and could not, have put 
together so many circumstances to evidence an un- 
truth. I confess I recollect some passages relating 
to that Summer, which formerly tjave me a conceit 
that my sister had some liking to him. I mentioned 
it to her ; for I had such a regard to the young man, 
as well on his own account as on his father's, that I 
should wiliingiy have consented to a match between 
them ; but she expressed the highest disdain of my 
unkind suspicion, as she called it ; so that I never 
spoke more on the subject. Good heavens! Well! 

♦.Se Lord disposeth all things. Yet sure u wa» a 

most unjustifiable conduct in my sister to carry this 
secret with her out of the world." •* I promise 
you, sir," said Mrs. Waters, " she always professed 
a contrary intention, and frequentlv told me she 
intended one day to communicate it to you. She 



said, indeed, she was highly rejoiced that her plot 
had succeeded so well, and that you had of your 
own accord taken such a fancy to the child, that it 
was yet unnecessary to make any express declaration. 
Oh ! sir, had that lady lived to have seen this poor 
young man turned like a vagabond from your house ; 
nay, sir, could she have lived to hear that you bad 
yourself employed a lawyer to prosecute him for ■ 

murder of which he was not guilty Forgive me, 

Mr. Allworthy, I must say it was unkind. — Indeed, 
you have been abused, he never deserved it of you." 

Indeed madam," said Allworthy, 41 I have been 
abused by the person, whoever he was, that told 
you so." " Nay, sir," said she, " I would not be 
mistaken, I did not presume to say you were guilty 
of any wrong. The gentleman who came to me 
proposed no such matter ; he only said, taking me 
for Mr. Fitxpatrick's wife, that, if Mr. Jones had 
murdered my husband, I should be assisted with 
any money I wanted to carry on the prosecution, 
by a very worthy gentleman, who, he said, was well 
apprised what a villain I had to deal with. It was 
by this man I found out who Mr. Jones was ; and 
this man, whose name is Dowling, Mr. Jones tells 
me is your steward. I discovered his name by a 
very odd accident ; for he himself refused to tell it 
me j but Partridge, who met him at my lodgings 
the second time he came, knew him formerly at 
Salisbury." 

" And did this Mr. Dowling," says Allworthy, 
with great astonishment in his countenance, " tell 

yon that I would assist in the prosecution f" 

" No, sir," answered she, M I will not charge him 
wrongfully. He said I should be assisted, but he 
mentioned no name. Yet you must pardon me, 
sir, if from circumstances I thought it could be 

no other." ** Indeed, madam," says Allworthy, 

" from circumstances I am too well convinced it was 
another. Good Heaven ! by what wonderful means 
is the blackest and deepest villany sometimes dis- 
covered ! — Shall I beg you, madam, to stay till the 
person you have mentioned comes, for I expect 
him every minute 1 nay, he may be, perhaps, al- 
ready in the house." 

Allworthy then stepped to the door, in order to 
call a servant, when in came, not Mr. Dowling, 
but the gentleman who will be seen in the next 
chapter. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Thb gentleman who now arrived was no other than 
Mr. Western. He no sooner saw Allworthy than, 
without considering in the least the presence of 
Mrs. Waters, he began to vociferate in the following 
maimer : " Fine doings at my house ! A rare kettle 
of fish I have discovered at last! who the devil 
would be plagued with a daughter 1" " What 's the 
matter, neighbour Y M said Allworthy. " Matter 
enough," answered Western : " when I thought she 
was just a coming to ; nay, when she had in a manner 
promised me to do as I would ha her, and when I 
was a hoped to have had nothing more to do than 
to have sent for the lawyer, and finished all ; what 
do yon think I have found outl that the little b— 
hath bin playing tricks with me all the while, and 
carrying on a correspondence with that bastard of 
yours. Sister Western, whom I have quarrelled 
with upon her account, sent me word o't, and I 
ordered her pockets to be searched when she was 
asleep, and here I have got un signed with the son 
of a whore's own name. I have not had patience to 
read half o't, for 'tis longer than one of parson Sup- 
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ple'a sermons; but I find plainh it is all about love; 
and indeed what should it be Ase t I have packed 
her up in chamber again, and to-morrow morning 
down she goes into the country, unless she consents 
to be married directly, and there she shall live in a 
garret upon bread and water all her days ; and the 
sooner such a b — breaks her heart the better, 
though, d — n her, that I believe is too tough. She 
will live long enough to plague me." " Mr. West- 
ern," answered A 11 worthy, you know I have always 
protested against force, and you yourself consented 
that none should be used." •« Ay," cries he, "that 
was only upon condition that she would consent 
without. What the devil and doctor Faustus! 
shan't I do what I will with my own daughter, 
especially when I desire nothing but her own good t" 
M Well, neighbour," answered Allworthy, " if you 
will give me leave, 1 will undertake once to argue 
with the young lady." " Will you !" said Western ; 

why that is kind now, and neighbourly, and may- 
hap you will do more thau I have been able to do 
with her ; for I promise you she hath a verv good 
opinion of you." Well, sir," said Allworthy, " if 
you will go home, and release the young lady from 
her captivity, I will wait upon her within this half- 
hour." ** But suppose," said Western, she should 
run away with un in the mean timet For lawyer 
Dowling tells me there is no hopes of hanging the 
fellow at last ; for that the man is alive, and like to 
do well, and that he thinks Jones will be out of pri- 
son again presently." «« How," said Allworthy, 
" what did you employ him then to inquire or to do 
anything in that mattert" "Not 1," answered 
Western, " he mentioned it to me just now of his 
own accord." " Just now !" cries Allworthy, " why 
where did you see him then! I want much to see 
Mr. Dowling." *' Why you may see un an you will 
presently at my lodgings ; for there is to be a meet- 
ing of lawyers there this morning about a mortgage. 
'Icod! I shall lose two or dree thousand pounds, 
I believe, by that honest gentleman, Mr. Nightin- 
gale." " Well, sir," said Allworthy, I will be 
with you within the half-hour." And do for 
once," cries the squire, « take a fool's advice ; never 
think of dealing with her by gentle methods, take 
my word for it those will never do. I have tried 
'urn Ions: enough. She must be frightened into it, 
there is no other way. Tell her I 'm her father ; 
and of the horrid sin of disobedience, and of the 
dreadful punishment of it in t'other world, and then 
tell her about being locked up all her life in a garret 
in this, and being kept only on bread and water." 
M I will do all I can," said Allworthy ; ** for I pro- 
mise you there is nothing I wish for more than an 
alliance with this amiable creature." " Nay, the 
girl is well enough for matter o'that," cries the 
•quire ; " a man may go farther and meet with worse 
neat ; that I may declare o' her, thof she be my own 
daughter. And if she will be but obedient to me, 
there is narrow a father within a hundred miles o* 
the place, that loves a daughter better than I do ; 
but I see you are busy with the lady here, so I 
will go huome and expect you ; and so your humble 
•errant." 

As soon as Mr. Western was gone Mrs. Waters 
said, " I see, sir, the squire hath not the least re- 
membrance of my face. I believe, Mr. Allworthy, 
you would not have known me neither. I am very 
considerably altered since that day when you so 
kindly gave me that advice, which I had been happy 
had I followed." " Indeed, madam," cries All- 
worthy, " it gave me great concern when I first 
hoard the contrary." " Indeed, sir," says she, I 
stm ruined by a >e'ry deep scheme of villa'ny, which 



if you knew, though I pretend not to think it would 
Justify me in } our opinion, it would at least mitigate 
my offence, and induce you to pity me : you are not 
now at leisure to hear my whole story ; but this 1 
assure you, I was betrayed by the most solemn pro- 
mises of marriage ; nay, in the eye of heaven I w aa 
married to him ; for, after much reading on the sub- 
ject, I am convinced that particular ceremonies are 
only requisite to give a legal sanction to marriage, 
and have only a worldly. use in giving a woman the 
privileges of a wife ; but that she who lives constant 
to one man, after a solemn private affiance, whatever 
the world may call her, hath little to charge on her 
own conscience." " I am sorry, madam," said All- 
worthy, " you made so ill a use of your learning. 
Indeed, it would have been well that you had been 
possessed of much more, or had remained in a state 
of ignorance. And yet, madam, I am afraid you 
have more than this sin to answer for." " During his 
life," answered she, " which was above a dozen years, 
I moBt solemnly assure you I had not. And con- 
sider, sir, on my behalf, what is in the power ol a 
woman stript of her reputation and left destitute ; 
whether the good-natured world will Buffer such a 
stray sheep to return to the road of virtue, even if 
she was never so desirous. I protest, then, 1 would 
have chose it hat! it been iu my power ; but neces- 
sity drove me into the arms of captain Waters, with 
whom, though si ill unmarried, I lived as a wife for 
many years, and went by his name. 1 parted with 
this gentleman at Worcester, on his march against 
the rebels, and it was then I accidentally met with 
Mr. Jones, who rescued me from the hands of a vil- 
lain. Indeed, he is the worthiest of men. No 
young gentleman of his age is, I believe, freer from 
vice, and few have the twentieth part of his virtues ; 
nay, whatever vices he hath had, I am firmly per- 
suaded he hath now taken a resolution to abandon 
them." " I hope he hath," cries Allworthy, «• and 
I hope he will preserve that resolution. I must say, 
I have still the same hopes with regard to yourself. 
The world, I do agree, are apt to be too unmerciful 
on these occasions ; yet time and perseverance will 
get the better of this their disinclination, as I may 
call it, to pity ; for though they are not, like heaven, 
ready to receive a penitent sinner ; yet a continued 
repentance will at length obtain mercy even with 
the world. This you may be assured of, Mrs. 
Waters, that whenever I find you are sincere in 
such good intentions, you shall want no assistance 
in my power to make them effectual." 

Mrs. Waters fell now upon her knees before him, 
and, in a Hood of tears, made him many most pas- 
sionate acknowledgments of his goodness which, 
as she truly said, savoured more of the divine thau 
human nature. 

Allworthy raised her up, and Bpoke in the most 
tender manner, making use of every expression 
which his invention could suggest to comfort her, 
when he was interrupted by the arrival of Mr. 
Dowling, who, upon his first entrance, seeing Mrs. 
Waters, started, and appeared in some confusion ; 
from which he soon recovered himself as well as he 
could, and then 6aid he was in the utmost haste to 
attend counsel at Mr. Western's lodgings ; but, how- 
ever, thought it his duty to call and acquaint him 
with the opinion of counsel upon the case which he 
had before told him, which was that the conversion of 
the moneys in that came could not be questioned in a 
criminal cause, but that an action of trover might be 
brought, and if it appeared to the jury to be the 
moneys of plaintiff, that plaintiff would recover a 
verdict for the value. 

Allworthy, without making any answer to thlk, 
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bolted the door, and then, advancing with a stem 
look to Dowling, he said, " Whatever be jour haste, 
■ir, I must firat receive an answer to some questions. 

Do you know this lady V "That lady, sir!" 

answered Dowliug, with great hesitation. All- 
worthy then, with the most solemn voice, said, 
Look you, Mr. Dowliug, as you value my favour, 
or your continuance a moment longer in ray service, 
do not hesitate nor prevaricate ; but answer faith- 
fully and truly to every question I ask. Do you 

know this lady !" " Yes, sir," said Dowling, " I 

hsvc seen the lady." M Where, sir 1" •* At her own 
lodgings." — "Upon what business did you go 
thither, sir ; and who sent you !" " I went, sir, to 
inquire, sir, about Mr. Jones." "And who sent 
you to inquire about himV u Who, sir 1 why, sir, 
Mr. Blifil sent me." " And what did you say to the 
lady concerning that matter !" " Nay, sir, it is im- 
possible to recollect every word." " W ill you please, 
madam, to assist the gentleman's memory!" « He 
told me, sir," said Mrs. Waters, " that if Mr. Jones 
had murdered my husband, I should be assisted by 
any money I wanted to carry on the prosecution, by 
a very worthy gentleman, who waa well apprised 
what a villain I had to deal with. These, I can 
safely swear, were the very words he spoke." — 
" Were these the words, sirt" said Allworthy. " I 
cannot charge my memory exactly," cries Dowling, 
" but I believe I did speak to that purpose."—" And 
did Mr. Blilil order you to say so!" " I am sure, 
■ir, I should not have gone on my own accord, nor 
have willingly exceeded ray authority in matters of 
this kind. If I said so, 1 must have so understood 
Mr. BlifiTs instructions." " Look you, Mr. Dow- I 
ling," said Allworthy ; " I promise you before this 
lady, that whatever you have done in this affair by 
Mr. Blifil's order I will forgive, provided you 
now tell me strictly the truth ; for I believe what 
you say, that you would not have acted of your own 
accord and without authority in this matter. — — 
Mr. Blifil then likewise sent you to examine the two 
fellows at Aldersgatc 1"—" He did, sir." " Well, and 
what instructions did he then give you! Recollect 
as well as you can, and tell me, as near as possible, 

the very words ha used " " Why, sir, Mr. Blifil 

sent me to find out the persons who were eye-wit- 
nesses of this fight. He said, he feared they might 
be tampered with by Mr. Jones, or some of his 
friends. He said, blood required blood; and that 
not only all who concealed a murderer, but those 
who omitted anything in their power to bring him 
to justice, were sharers in his guilt. He said, he 
found you was very desirous of having the villain 
brought to justice, though it was not proper you 
ahould appear in it." " He did so!" says Allworthy. 
— " Yes, sir," cries Dowling ; " I should not, I am 
sure, have proceeded such lengths for the sake of 
any other person living but your worship." — " What 
lengths, sir!" said Allworthy. — "Nay, sir," cries 
Dowling, " I would not have your worship think I 
would, on any account, be guilty of subornation of 
perjury ; but there are two ways of delivering evi- 
dence. I told thera, therefore,' that, if any offers 
should be made them « n the other side, they should 
refuse them, and that they might be assured they 
should lose nothing by being honest men, and telling 
the truth. I said, we were told that Mr. Jones had 
aKsuulted the gentleman first, and that, if that was 
the truth, they should declare it ; and I did give them 
some hint* that they should be no losers." — " I 
think you went lengths indeed," cries Allworthy. 

" Nay, sir," answered Dowling, " I am sure I 

did not desire them to tell an untruth ; nor 

ahould I have said what I did, unless it had been to 



oblige you." " You would not have thought, I 

believe," says Allworthy, " to have obliged me, had 
you known that this Mr. Jones was my own nephew.' 
" 1 am sure, sir," answered he, " it did not be- 
come me to take any notice of what I thought you 
desired to conceal." — "How !" cries Allworthy, "and 
did you know it then !" — " Nay, sir," answered 
Dowling, " if your worship bids me speak the truth, 
I am sure I shall do it. — Indeed, sir, 1 did know it ; 
for they were almost the last words which madam 
Blifil ever spoke, which she mentioned to me as I 
stood alone by her bedside, when she delivered me 
the letter I brought your worship from her." — 
" What letter t" cries Allworthy.—" The letter, sir," 
answered Dowling, " which I brought from Salis- 
bury, and which I delivered into the hands of Mr. 

Blifil." "O heavens!" cries Allworthy ; "Well, 

and what were the words ! What did my sister say 
to you !" — " She took me by the hand," answered 
he, "and, as she delivered me the letter, said, • I 
scarce know what I have written. Tell my brother, 
Mr. Jones is his nephew — He is my son. — Bless 
him,' says she, and then fell backward, as if dying 
away. I presently called in the people, and she 
never spoke more to me, and died within a few 
minutes afterwards." — Allworthy stood a minute 
silent, lifting up his eyes ; and then, turning to Dow- 
ling, said, " How came you, sir, not to deliver me 
this message V " Your worship," answered he, 
"must remember that you was at that time ill in 
bed ; and, being in a violent hurry, as indood I always 
am, I delivered the letter and message to Mr. Blihl, 
who told me he would carry thera both to you, 
which he hath since told me he did, and that your 
worship, partly out of friendship to Mr. Jones, and 
partly out of regard to your sister, would never have 
it mentioned, and did intend to conceal it from the 
world ; and therefore, sir, if you had not mentioned 
it to me first, I am certain I should never have 
thought it belonged to me to say anything of 
the matter, either to your worship or any other 
person." 

We have remarked somewhere already, that it is 
possible for a man to convey a lie in the words of 
truth ; this was the case at present ; for Blifil had, 
in fact, told Dowling what he now related, but had 
not imposed upon him, nor indeed had imagined he 
was able so to do. In reality, the promises which 
Blifil had made to Dowling were the motivea 
which had induced him to secrecy ; and, as he now 
very plainly saw Blifil would not be able to keep 
them, he thought proper now to make this confes- 
sion, which the promises of forgiveness, joined to 
the threats, the voice, the looks of Allworthy, and the 
discoveries he had made before, extorted from him, 
who was besides taken unawares, and had no time to 
consider of evasions. 

Allworthy appeared well satisfied with this rela- 
tion, and, having enjoined on Dowling strict silence 
as to what had passed, conducted that gentleman him- 
self to the door, lest he should see Blifil, who was 
returned to his chamber, where he exulted in the 
thoughts of this last deceit on his uncle, and little 
suspected what had since passed below stairs. • 

As Allworthy was returning to his room he met 
Mrs. Miller in the entry, who, with a face all pale 
and full of terror, said to him, " O ! sir, I find this 
wicked woman hath been with you, and you know 
all ; yet do not on this account abandon the poor 
young man. Consider, sir, he was ignorant it w as 
his own mother ; and the discovery itself will most 
probably break his heart, without your unkindness." 

" Madam," say s Allworthy. " I am under such so 
sstonisbment at what I have heard, that I am really 
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unable to satisfy you ; but come with me Into my 
room. Indeed, Mrs. Miller, I hare made sur- 
prising discoveries, and you shall soon know them." 

The poor woman followed him trembling; and 
now Allworthy, going up to Mrs. Waters, took her 
by the hand, and then, turning to Mm. Miller, said, 
*' What reward shall I bestow upon this gentle- 
woman, for the services she hath done met — O! 
Mrs. Miller, you have a thousand times heard me 
call the young man to whom* you are so faithful a 
friend, my son. Little did I then think he was in- 
deed related to me at all. — Your friend, madam, is 
my nephew ; he is the brother of that wicked viper 
which I have so long nourished in my bosom. — She 
will herself tell you the whole story, and how the 
youth came to pass for her son. Indeed, Mrs. 
Miller, I am convinced that he hath been wronged, 
and that I have been abused ; abused by one whom 
you too justly suspected of being a villain. He is, 
in truth, the worst of villains." 

The joy which Mrs. Miller now felt bereft her of 
the power of speech, and might perhaps have de- 
prived her of her senses, if not of life, had not a 
friendly shower of tears come seasonably to her 
relief. At length, recovering so far from her trans- 
port as to be able to speak, she cried, " And is ray 
dear Mr. Jones then your nephew, sir, and not the 
son of this lady ! And are your eyes opened to him 
at last! And shall I live to see him as happy as he 
deserves 1" ** He certainly is my nephew," says 
Allworthy, " and I hope all the rest." — " And is 
this the dear good woman, the person," cries she, 
" to whom all this discovery is owing V — " She is 
indeed," says Allworthy.—" Why, then," cried Mrs. 
Miller, upon her knees, " may heaven shower down 
its choicest blessings upon her head, and for this one 
good action forgive her all her sins, be they never 
so many !" 

Mrs. Waters then informed them that she be- 
lieved Jones would very shortly be released ; for 
that the surgeon was gone, in company with a no- 
bleman, to the justice who committed him, in order 
to certify that Mr. Fitxpatrick was out of all manner 
of danger, and to procure his prisoner his liberty. 

Allworthy said he should be glad to find his 
nephew there at his return home ; but that he was 
then obliged to go on some business of consequence. 
He then called to a servant to fetch him a chair, 
and presently left the two ladies together. 

Mr. Blifil, hearing the chair ordered, came down 
stairs to attend upon his uncle ; for he never was 
deficient in such acts of duty. He asked his uncle 
if he was going out, which is a civil way of asking 
a man whither he is going: to which the other 
making no answer, he again desired to know when 
he would be pleased to return T — Allworthy made 
no answer to this neither, till he was just going 
into his chair, and then, turning about, he said, — 
" Harkee, sir, do you find out, before my return, 
the letter which your mother sent me on her death- 
bed." Allworthy then departed, and left Blifil in 
a situation to be envied only by a man who is just 
going to be hanged. 
. ■ 

CHAPTER IX. 
A further contiauatioa. 

Allwohtht took an opportunity, whilst he was in 
the chair, of reading the letter from Jones to Sophia, 
which Western delivered him ; and there were some 
expressions in it concerning himself which drew 
t->ars from his eyes. At length he arrived at Mr. 
Western's, and was introduced to Sophia. 

the first ceremonies were past, and the 1 



gentleman and lady had taken their chain, • silence 
of some minutes ensued ; during which the latter, 
who had been prepared for the visit by her father, 
sat playing with her fen, and had every mark ot 
confusion both in her countenance and behaviour. 
At length Allworthy, who was himself a little dis- 
concerted, began thus : *' I am afraid, Miss West- 
ern, my family hath been the occasion of giving 
you some uneasiness ; to which, I fear, I have in- 
nocently become more instrumental than I intended. 
Be assured, madam, had I at first known how dis- 
agreeable the proposals had been, I should not have 
suffered you to have been so long persecuted. I 
hope, therefore, you will not think the design of 
this visit is to trouble you with any further solicita- 
tions of that kind, but entirely to relieve you from 
them." 

" Sir," said Sophia, with a little modest hesita- 
tion, " this behaviour is most kind and generous, 
and such as I could expect only from Mr. All- 
worthy ; but as you have been so kind to mention 
this matter, you will pardon me for saying it hath, 
indeed, given me great uneasiness, and hath been 
the occasion of my suffering much cruel treatment 
from a father who was, till that unhappy affair, the 
tenderest and fondest of all parents. I am con- 
vinced, sir, you are too good and generous to resent 
my refusal of your nephew. Our inclinations are not 
in our own power ; and whatever may be his merit, 
I cannot force them in his favour." I assure you, 
most amiable young lady," said Allworthy, " I am 
capable of no such resentment, had the person been 
my own son, and had I entertained the highest 
esteem for him. For you say truly, rosdun, we 
cannot force our inclinations, much less can they be 
directed by another." ** Oh ! sir," answered So- 
phia, " every word you speak proves you deserve 
that good, that great, that benevolent character the 
whole world allows you. I assure you, sir, nothing 
less than the certain prospect of future misery could 
have made me resist the commands of my father." 
" I sincerely believe you, madam," replied All- 
worthy, and I heartily congratulate you on your 
prudent foresight, since by so justifiable a resist- 
ance you have avoided misery indeed !" " You 
speak now, Mr. Allworthy," cries she, " with a 
delicacy which few men are capable of feeling ! but 
surely, in my opinion, to lead our lives with one to 
whom we are indifferent must be a state of wretch- 
edness— Perhaps that wretchedness would be even 
increased by a sense of the merits of an object to 
whom we cannot give our affections. If I had mar- 
ried Mr. Blifil " " Pardon my interrupting you, 

madam," answered Allworthy, " but I cannot bear 
the supposition.— Believe me, Miss Western, I re- 
joice from my heart, I rejoice in your escape. 

I have discovered the wretch for whom you have 
suffered all this cruel violence from your father to 
be a villain." *' How, sir !" cries Sophia, — *• you 
must believe this surprises me." •* It hath sur- 
prised me, madam," answered Allworthy, " aud so 
it will the world — But I have acquainted you with 
the real truth." " Nothing but truth," says Sophia, 
" can, I am convinced, come from the lips of Mr. 
Allworthy. Yet, sir, such sudden, such unex- 
pected news Discovered, you say may vil- 

lany be ever so !" " You will soon enough hear 

the story," cries Allworthy ; — " at present let us 
not mention so detested a name. — I have another 
matter of a very serious nature to propose. — O ! 
Miss Western, I know your vast worth, nor can I 
so easily part with the ambition of being allied to 
it- — I have a near relation, madam, a young man 
is, I am convinced, the very eppo- 
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• ite to that of thia wretch, and whose fortune I will 
make equal to what his was to hare been. Could 
I, madam, hope you would admit a visit from him V 
Sophia, after a minute's silence, answered, " I will 
d^al with the utmost sincerity with Mr. Allwortny. 
His character, and the obligation I have just re- 
ceived from him, demand it. I hare deli*rmincd at 
present to listen to no such proposals fi »m any per- 
son. My only desire is to be restored to the affec- 
tion of my father, and to be again the mistress of his 
family. This, sir, I hope to owe to your good offices. 
Let me beseech you, let me conjure you, by all the 
goodness which I, and all who know you, hare ex- 
perienced, do not, the very moment when you have 
released me from one persecution, do not engage 
me in another as miserable and as fruitless." " In- 
deed, Miss Western," replied Allworthy, " I am 
capable of no such conduct ; and if this be your 
resolution, he must submit to the disappointment, 
whatever torments he may suffer under it." M I 
must smile now, Mr. Allworthy," answered Sophia, 
*« when you mention the torments of a man whom 
I do not know, and who can consequently have so 
little acquaintance with me." H Pardon me, dear 
young lady, " cries Allworthy, " I begin now to be 
afraid he hath had too much acquaintance for the 
repose of his future days ; since, if ever man was 
capable of a sincere, violent, and noble passion, 
such, I am convinced, is my unhappy nephew's for 
Miss Western." " A nephew of your*s, Mr. All- 
worthy !" answered Sophia. «« It is surely strange. 
I never heard of him before." M Indeed, madam," 
cries Allworthy, it is only the circumstance of his 
being my nephew to which you are a stranger, and 
which, till this day, was a secret to me.— Mr. Jones, 
who has long loved you, he! he is my nephew!" 
" Mr. Jones your nephew, sir!" cries Sophia ; can 
it be possible V '— " He is, indeed, madam." answered 
Allworthy ; " he is my own sister's Bon— as such I 
ahall always own him ; nor am I ashamed of own- 
ing him. I am much more ashamed of my past be- 
haviour to him ; but I was as ignorant of his merit 
as of his birth. Indeed, Miss Western, I have used 

him cruelly Indeed I have." Here the good 

man wiped his eyes, and after a short pause pro- 
ceeded — " I never shall be able to reward him for his 

sufferings without your assistance. Believe me, 

most amiable young lady, I must have a great esteem 
of that offering which I make to your worth. I know 
he hath been guilty of faults ; but there is great good- 
ness of heart at the bottom. Believe me, madam, 
there is." Here he stopped, seeming to expect an 
answer, which he presently received from Sophia, 
after she had a little recovered herself from the hurry 
of spirits into which so strange and sudden informa- 
tion had thrown her : " I sincerely wish you joy, sir, 
of a discovery in which you seem to have such satis- 
faction. I doubt not but you will have all the com- 
fort you can promise yourself from it. The young 
gentleman hath certainly a thousand good qualities, 
which makes it impossible he should not behave well 
to such an uncle."—" I hope, madam," said All- 
worthy, *• he hath those good qualities which must 
make him a good husband. — He must, I am sure, be 
of all men the most abandoned, if a lady of your 

merit should condescend " " You must pardon 

me, Mr. Allworthy," answered Sophia ; M I cannot 
listen to a proposal of this kind. Mr. Jones, I am 
convinced, hftth much merit ; but I shall never re- 
ceive Mr. Jones as one who is to be my husband — 
Upon my honour I never will." — " Pardon me, 
madam," cries Allworthy, " if I am a little surprised, 

•fur what I have heard from Mr. Western 1 hope 

the unhappy young man hath done nothing to for- 



feit your good opinion, if he had ever the honour to 
enjoy it. — Perhaps, he may have been misrepresented 
to you, as he was to me. The same villany may 
have injured him everywhere. — He is no murderer, 
I assure you ; as he hath been called." — " Mr. All- 
worthy," answered Sophia, " I have told you my 
resolution. I wonder uot at what my father hath 
told you ; but, whatever his apprehensions or fears 
have been, if I know my heart, I have given no oc- 
casion for them ; since it hath always been a fixed 
principle with me, never to have married without his 
consent. This is, I think, the duty of a child to a 
parent : and this, I hope, nothing could ever have 
prevailed with me to swerve from. I do not indeed 
conceive that the authority of any parent can oblige 
us to marry in direct opposition to our inclinations. 
To avoid a force of this kind, which I had reason to 
suspect, I left my father's house, and sought protec- 
tion elsewhere. This is the truth of my story ; Rnd 
if the world, or my father, carry my intentions any 
farther, my own conscience will acquit me." " I 
hear yon, Miss Western," cries Allworthy, " with 
admiration. I admire the justness of your senti- 
ments ; but surely there is more in this. I am cau- 
tious of offending you, young lady ; but am I to look 
on all which I have hitherto heard or seen as a 
dream only! And have you suffered so much cruelty 
from your father on the account of a man to whom 
you have been always absolutely indifferent V " I 
beg Mr. Allworthy," answered Sophia, " you will 
not Insist on my reasons ; — yes, I have suffered in- 
deed ; I will not, Mr. Allworthy, conceal 1 will 

be very sincere with you — I own I had a great opi- 
nion of Mr. Jones — I believe— I know I have suf- 
fered for my opinion 1 have been treated cruelly 

by my aunt, as well as by my father ; but that is now 
past — I beg I may not be farther pressed ; for, what- 
ever hath been, my resolution is now fixed. Your 
nephew, sir, hath many virtues -he hath great vir- 
tues, Mr. Allworthy. I question not but he will do 
you honour in the world, and make you happy." — 
" I wish I could make him so, madam," replied All- 
worthy ; " but that I am convinced is only in your 
power. It is that conviction which hath made me 
so earnest a solicitor in his favour." " You are de- 
ceived indeed, sir ; your are deceived," said Sophia. 
" I hope not by him. It is sufficient to have de- 
ceived me." " Mr. Allworthy, I must insist on 
being pressed no farther on this subject. I should be 
sorry — nay, I will not injure him in your favour. I 
wish Mr. Jones very well. I sincerely wish him 
well ; and I repeat it again to you, whatever demerit 
he may have to me, I am certain he hath many good 
qualities. I do not disown my former thoughts ; 
but nothing can ever recal them. At present there 
is not a man upon earth whom I would more reso- 
lutely reject than Mr. Jones ; nor would the ad- 
dresses of Mr. Blifil himself be less agreeable to me." 

Western had been long impatient for the event cf 
this conference, and was just now arrived at the door 
to listen ; when, having heard the last sentiments o( 
his daughter's heart, he lost all temper, and, bursting 
open the door in a rage, cried out, — " It is a lie! It 
is a d — n'd lie ! It is all owing to that d — n'd rascal 
Jones ; and if she could get at un, she'd ha un any 
honr of the day." Here Allworthy interposed, and, 
addressing himBelf to the squire with some anger in 
his look, he said, " Mr. Western, you have not kept 
your word with me. You promised to abstain from 
all violence." — " Why so I did," cries Western, 
" as long as it was possible ; but to hear a wench 

telling such confounded lies Zounds ! doth she 

think, if she can make voels of other volk, she can 
make one of me 1 No, no, I know her better than 
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thee dost." " I am sorry to tell you, sir," answered 
Allworthy, " it doth not appear, by your behaviour 
to this young lady, that you know her at all. I ask 
pardon for what I say : but I think our intimacy, 
your own desires, and the occasion, justify me. She 
is your daughter, Mr. Western, and I think she doth 
honour to your name. If I was capable of envy, I 
should sooner envy you on this account than any 
other man whatever." — Odrabbit it !" cries the 
squire, " I wish she was thine, with all my heart — 
wouldst soon be glad to be rid of the trouble o' her." 
" Indeed, my good friend," answered Allworthy, 
»« you yourself are the cause of all the trouble you 
complain of. Place that confidence in the young lady 
which she so well deserves, and I am certain you will 

be the happiest father on earth." " I confidence 

in her !" cries the squire. " 'Sblood ! what confi- 
dence can I place in her, when she won't do as I 
would ha* hert Let her gi' but her consent to marry 
as I would ha her, and I '11 place as much confidence 

in her as wouldst ha me." •« You have no right, 

neighbour," answered Allworthy, to insist on any 
such consent. A negative voice your daughter allows 
you, and God and nature have thought proper to allow 
you no more." — " A negative voice !" cries the squire, 
" Ay ! ay ! I'll show you what a negative voice I ha. 
— Go along, go into your chamber, go, you stubborn 

." *' Indeed, Mr. Western," said Allworthy, 

" indeed you use her cruelly — I cannot bear to see 
this — you shall, you must behave to her in a kinder 
manner. She deserves the best of treatment." 
" Yea, yes," said the squire, " I know what she de- i 
serves. See here, sir, here is a letter from my cousin, 
my lady Ballaston, in which she is so kind to gi' me 
to understand that the fellow is got out of prison 
again ; and here she advises me to take all the care 
I can o' the wench. Odzookers ! neighbour All- 
worthy, you don't know what it is to govern a 
daughter."" 

The squire ended his speech with some compli- 
ments to his own sagacity; and then Allworthy, 
after a formal preface, acquainted him with the 
whole discover}- which he had made concerning 
Jones, with his anger to Blifil, and with every parti- 
cular which had been disclosed to the reader in the 
preceding chapters. 

Men over-violent in their dispositions are, for the 
most part, as changeable in them. No sooner then 
was Western informed of Mr. Allworthy's intention 
to make Jones his heir, than he joined heartily with 
the uncle in every commendation of the nephew, 
and became as eager for her marriage with Jones as 
he had before been to couple her to Blifil. 

Here Mr. Allworthy was again forced to interpose, 
and to relate what had passed between him and 
Sophia, at which he testified great surprise. 

The squire was silent a moment, and looked wild 
with astonishment at this account — At last he cried 
out, " Why, what can be the meaning of this, neigh- 
bour Allworthy 1 Voud o' un she was, that I '11 be 

sworn to. Odzookers ! *I have hit o't. As sure 

as a gun I have hit o' the very right o't. It's all 
along o' zistcr. The girl hath got a hankering after 
this son of a whore of a lord. I vound 'em together 
at my cousin my lady Bellaston's. He hath turned 
the head o* her, that 's certain — but d — n me if he 
■hall ha her — 1 '11 ha no lords nor courtiers in my 
vamily." 

Allworthy now made a long speech, in which he 
repeated his resolution to avoid all violent measures, 
and very earnestly recommended gentle methods to 
Mr. Western, as those by which he might be assured 
of succeeding best with his daughter. He then took 
his leave, and returned back to Mrs. Miller, but was 



forced to comply with the earnest entreaties of the 
squire, in promising to bring Mr. Jones to visit him 
that afternoon, that he might, as he said, " make all 
matters up with the young gentleman." At Mr. 
Allworthy's departure, Western promised to follow 
his advice in his behaviour to Sophia, saying, " I 
don't know how 'tis, but d — n me, Allworthy, if jou 
don't make me always do just as you please ; and 
yet I have as good an esteate as you, and am in the 
commission of the peace as well as yourself." 



CHAPTER X. 

Wherein the history begins to draw towards a conclusion. 

When Allworthy returned to his lodgings, he heard 
Mr. Jones was just arrived before him. He hurried 
therefore instantly into an empty chamber, whither 
he ordered Mr. Jones to be brought to him alone. 

It is impossible to conceive a more tender or mov- 
ing scene than the meeting between the uncle and 
nephew (for Mrs. Waters, as the reader may well 
suppose, had at her last visit dicovcred to him the 
secret of his birth). The first agonies of joy which 
were felt on both sides are indeed beyond my power 
to describe : I shall not therefore attempt it. After 
Allworthy had raised Jones from his feet, where he 
had prostrated himself, and received him into hit 
arms, " O my child I" he cried, " how have I been tc 
blame ! how have I injured you ! What amends can 
I ever make you for those unkind, those unjust sus- 
picions which I have entcrtainod, and for all the suf- 
ferings they have occasioned to you 1 " " Am I 
not now made amends V cries Jones. " Would not 
my sufferings, if they had been ten times greater, 
have been now richly repaid t O my dear uncle 
this goodness, this tenderness overpowers, unmans, 
destroys me. I cannot bear the transports which flow 
so fast upon me. To be again restored to your pre- 
sence, to your favour; to be once more thus kindly 
received by my great, my noble, my generous bene- 
factor." — "Indeed, child," cries Allworthy, "I 

have used you cruelly." He then explained to hire 

all the treachery of Blifil, and again repeated expres- 
sions of the utmost concern, for having been induced 
by that treachery to use him so ill. " O, talk not 
so!" answered Jones ; " indeed, sir, you have used 
me nobly. The wisest man might be deceived as you 
were ; and, under such a deception, the best must 
have acted just as you did. Your goodness dis- 
played itself in the midst of your anger, just as i» 
then seemed. I owe everything to that goodness, 
of which I have been most unworthy. Do not put 
me on self-accusation, by carrying your generous 
sentiments too far. Alas ! sir, 1 have not been pu- 
nished more than I have deserved ; and it shall be 
the whole business of my future life to deserve thai 
happiness you now bestow on me ; for, believe me, 
my dear uncle, my punishment hath not been thrown 
away upon me : though I have been a great, I am 
not a hardened sinner ; I thank Heaven, I have had 
time to reflect on my past life, where, though I can- 
not charge myself with any gross villany, yet I can 
discern follies and vices more than enow to repent 
and to be ashamed of ; follies which have been at- 
tended with dreadful consequences to myself, and 
have brought me to the brink of destruction." 4 * I 
am rejoiced, my dear child," answered Allworthy, 
•« to hear you talk thus sensibly ; for as I am con- 
vinced hypocrisy (good Heaven ! how have I been 
imposed on by it in others'.) was never among your 
faults, so I can readily believe all you say. Y r ou now 
see, Tom, to what dangers imprudence alone may sub- 
ject virtue (for virtue, I am now convinced, you love 
in a great degree). Prudence is indeed the luty 
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which we owe lo out scire* ; and if we will be no much 
our owu enemies as to neglect it, wc are not to won- 
der if the world is deficient in discharging their duty 
to us ; for when a man lavs the foundation of his own 
rum, others will, I am afraid, be too apt to build 
upon it. You say, however, you have seen jour 
errors, and will reform them. I firmly believe you, 
my dear child ; and therefore, from this moment, 
you shull never be reminded of them by me. Re- 
member them only yourself so far as for the future 
to teach you the better to avoid them ; but still re- 
member, for your comfort, that there is this great 
difference between those faults which candour may 
construe into imprudence, and those which can be 
deduced from villany only. The former, perhaps, 
are even more apt to subject a man to ruin ; but if 
he reform, his character will, at length, be totally 
retrieved ; the world, though not immediately, will 
in time be reconciled to him ; and he may reflect, 
not without some mixture of pleasure, on the dan- 
gers he hath escaped ; hut villany, my boy, when 
oucc discovered is irretrievable ; the stains which 
this leaves behind, no time will wash away. The cen- 
sures of mankind will pursue the wretch, their scorn 
mill abash him in public ; and if shame drives him 
into retirement, he will go to it with all those ter- 
rors with which a weary child, who is afraid of hob- 
goblins, retreats from company to go to bed alone. 
Here his murdered conscience will haunt him. 
— Repose, like a false friend, will fly from him. 
Wherever he turns his eyes, horror presents itself ; 
if he looks backward, unavailable repentance treads 
on his heels ; if forward, incurable despair stares 
him in the face ; till, like a condemned prisoner 
confined in a dungeon, he detests his present con- 
dition, and yet dreads tLe consequence of that hour 
which is to relieve him from iU Comfort yourself, 
I say, my child, that this is not your case ; and re- 
joice with thankfulness to him who hath suffered 
you to see your errors, before they have brought 
on you that destruction to which a persistants in 
even those errors must have led you. You have 
deserted them; and the prospect now before you 
is such, that happiness seems in your own power." 
At these words Jones fetched a deep sigh; upon 
vt hich, when Allworthy remonstrated, he said, Sir, 
I will conceal nothing from you : I fear there is one 
consequence of my vices I shall never be able to 
retrieve. O, my dear uncle! I have lost a treasure." 
" You need say no more," answered Allworthy; 
** I will be explicit with you ; I know what you 
lament ; I have seen the young lady, and have dis- 
coursed with her concerning you. This I must 
insist on, as an earnest of your sincerity in all you 
have said, and of the stedfastness of your resolu- 
tion, that you obey me in one instance. To abide 
entirely by the determination of the young lady, 
whether it shall be in your favour or no. She hath 
already suffered enough from solicitations which I 
hate t i think of ; she shall owe no further constraint 
to my family : I know her father will be as ready to 
torment her now on your account as he hath for- 
merly been on another's ; but I am determined she 
shall suffer no more confinement, no more violence, 
no more uneasy hours." " O, my dear uncle I" 
answered Jones, •* lay, I beseech you, some com- 
mand on me, in which I shall have some merit in 
obedience. Believe me, sir, the only instance in 
which I could disobey you would bo to give an 
uneasy moment to my Sophia. No, sir, if I am so 
miserable to have incurred her displeasure beyond 
all hope of forgiveness, that alone, with the dread- 
ful reflection of causing her misery, will be sufficient 
to overpower inc. To call So'p'iia mine is the 



greatest, and now the only additional blessing which 
heaven can bestow ; but it is a blessing which I 
must owe to her alone." " I will not flatter you, 
child," cries Allworthy ; *• I fear your case is des- 
perate : I never sa ▼ stronger marks of an unalter- 
able resolution in any person than appeared in her 
vehement declarations against receiving your ad- 
dresses ; for which, perhaps, jou can account better 
than mj self." " Oh, sir ! I can account too well," 
answered Jones ; " I have sinned against her be- 
yond all hope of pardon ; anil, guilty as I am, my 
guilt unfortunately appears to her in ten times 
blacker than the real colours. O, my dear uncle ! 
I find my follies are irretrievable; and all your 
goodness cannot save me from perdition." 

A servant now acquainted them that Mr. Western 
was below stairs; for his eagerness to see Jones 
could not wait till the afternoon. Upon which 
Jones, whose eyes were full of tears, begged his 
uncle to entertain Western a few minutes, till he 
a little recovered himself; to which the good man 
consented, and, having ordered Mr. Western to be 
shown into a parlour, went down to him. 

Mrs. Miller no sooner heard that Jones was alone 
(for she had not yet seen him since his release from 
prison) than she came eagerly into the room, and, 
advancing towards Jones, wished him heartily joy 
of his new-found uncle and his happy reconcilia- 
tion ; adding, " I wish I could give you joy on 
another account, my dear child ; but anything so in- 
exorable I never saw." 

Jones, with some appearance of surprise, asked 
her what she meant. " Why then," says she, «« I 
have been with your young lady, and have explained 
all matters to her, as they were told to me by my 
son Nightingale. She can have no longer any 
doubt about the letter ; of that I am certain ; for I 
told her my son Nightingale was ready to take his 
oath, if she pleased, that it was all his own inven- 
tion, and the letter of his inditing. I told her the 
very reason of sending the letter ought to recommend 
you to her the more, as it was all upon her account, 
and a plain proof that you was resolved to quit all 
your profligacy for the future ; that you had never 
been guilty of a single instance of infidelity to her 
since your seeing her in town : I am afraid I went 
too far there ; but Heaven forgive me ! I hope your 
future behaviour will be my justification. I am 
sure I have said all I can ; but all to no purpose. 
She remains inflexible. She says, she had forgiven 
many faults on account of youth ; but expressed 
such detestation of the character of a libertine, that 
she absolutely silenced me. I often attempted to 
excuse you ; but the justness of her accusation flew 
in my face. Upon my honour, she is a lovely 
woman, and one of the sweetest and most sensible 
creatures I ever saw. I could have almost kissed 
her for one expression she made use of. It was 
a sentiment worthy of Seneca, or of a bishop. • 1 
once fancied, madam,', said she, * I had disco- 
vered great goodness of heart in Mr. Jones; and 
for that I own I had a sincere esteem ; but an en- 
tire profligacy of manners will corrupt the best heart 
in the world ; and all which a good-natured liber- 
tine can expect is, that wc should mix some grains 
of pity with our contempt and abhorrence.' She 
is an angelic creature, that is the truth on 't." " O, 
Mrs. Miller!" answered Jones, "can I bear to think 
I have lost such an angel!" '* Lost! no," cries 
Mrs. Miller ; " I hope you have not lost her yet. 
Refcolve to leave such vicious courses, and you may 
yet have hopes ; nay, if she should remain inexor- 
able, there is another young lady, a sweet pretty 
young lady, and a swinging fortune, who is abso- 
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lutely dying for loTe of you. I heard of it this very 
morning, and I toU it to Misi Wettem; nay, I 
went a little beyond the truth again ; for I told her 
you had refused her ; but indeed I knew you would 
refuse her. And here I must give you a little com- 
fort ; when I mentioned the young lady's name, 
who is no other than the pretty widow Hunt, I 
thought she turned pale ; but when I said you had 
refused her, I will be sworn her face was all over 
scarlet in an instant; and these were her very 
words : ' I will not deny but that I believe he has 
some affection for me.' " 

Here the conversation was interrupted by the 
arrival of Western, who could no louger be kept 
out of the room even by the authority of Allworthy 
himself; though this, as we have often seen, had ■ 
wonderful power over him. 

Western immediately went up to Jones, crying 
out, " My old frieud Tom, I am glad to see thee 
with all my heart ! all past must be forgotten ; I 
could not intend any affront to thee, because, as 
Allworthy here knows, nay, dost know it thyself, 
I took thee for another person ; and where a body 
means no harm, what signifies a hasty word or two t 
One christian must forget and forgive another." 
M I hope, sir," said Jones, 11 I shall never forget the 
many obligations I have had to you ; but as for any 
offence towards ine, I declare I am an utter stranger." 
" A't," «»y» Western, " then give me thy fist; a't 
as hearty an honest cock as any in the' kingdom. 
Come along with me ; I '11 carry thee to thy mistress 
this moment." Here Allworthy interposed : and 
the squire being unable to prevail either with the 
uncle or nephew, was, after some litigation, obliged 
to consent to delay introducing Jones to Sophia 
till the afternoon ; at which time Allworthy, as well 
in compassion to Jones as in compliance with the 
eager desires of Western, was prevailed upon to pro- 
mise to attend at the tea-table. 

The conversation which now ensued was pleasant 
enough ; and with which, had it happened earlier 
in our history, we would have entertained our reader; 
but as we have now leisure only to attend to what 
is very material, it shall suffice to say that matters 
being entirely adjusted as to the afternoon visit Mr. 
Western again returned home. 



CHAPTER XI. 
The hUtory draw* nearer to a eooeloaloD. 
When Mr. Western was departed, Jones began to 
inform. Mr. Allworthy and Mrs. Miller that his 
liberty had been procured by two noble lords, who, 
together with two surgeons and a friend of Mr. 
Nightingale's, had attended the magistrate by whom 
he had been committed, and by whom, on the 
surgeons' oaths, that the wounded person was out 
of all manner of danger from his wound, he was 
discharged. 

One only of these lords, he said, he had ever seen 
before, and that no more than once ; but the other 
had greatly surprised him by asking his pardon for 
an offence he had been guilty of towards him, occa- 
sioned, he said, entirely by his ignorance who he 
was. 

Now the reality of the case, with which Jones was 
not acquainted till afterwards, was this : — The lieu- 
tenant whom lord Fellamar had employed, according 
to the advice of lady Bellaston, to press Jones as a 
vagabond into the sea-service, when he came to re- 
port to his lordship the event which we have before 
seen, spoke very favourably of the behaviour of Mr. 
Jones on all accounts, and strongly assured that lord 
•hat he must have mistaken the person, for that 



Jones was certainly a gentleman ; insomuch that his 
lordship, who was strictly a man of honour, and 
would by no means have been guilty of an action 
which the world in general would have condemned* 
began to be much concerned for the advice which he 
had taken. 

Within a day or two after this lord Fellamar hap. 
pened to dine with the Irish peer, who, in a conver- 
sation upon the duel, acquainted his company with 
the character of Fitzpatrick ; to which, indeed, he 
did not do strict justice, especially in what related to 
his lady. He said she was the most innocent, the 
most injured woman alive, and that from compassion 
alone he had undertaken her cause. He then de- 
clared an intention of going the next morning to 
Fitzpatrick's lodgings, in order to prevail with him, 
if possible, to consent to a separation from his wife, 
who, the peer said, was in apprehensions for her life, 
if she should ever return to be under the power of 
her husband. Lord Fellamar agreed to go with 
him, that he might satisfy himself more concerning 
Jones and the circumstances of the duel ; for he was 
by no means easy concerning the part he had acted. 
The moment his lordship gave a hint of hi* readiness 
to assist in the delivery of the lady, it was eagerly 
embraced by the other nobleman, who depended 
much on the authority of lord Fellamar, as he 
thought it would greatly contribute to awe FiU- 
patrick into a compliance ; and perhaps he was in 
the right ; for the poor Irishman no sooner saw 
these noble peers had undertaken the cause of his 
wife than he submitted, and articles of separation 
were soon drawn up and signed between the parties. 

Fitzpatrick had been so well satisfied by Mrs. 
Waters concerning the innocence of his wile with 
Jones at Upton, or perhaps from some other rea- 
sons, was now become so indifferent to that matter 
that he spoke highly in favour of Jones to lord 
Fellamar, took all the blame upon himself, and said 
the other had behaved > e r y much like a gentleman 
and a man of honour ; and upon that lord's further 
inquiry concerning Mr. Jones, Fitzpatrick told him 
he was nephew to a gentleman of very great fashion 
and fortune, which was the account he had just re- 
ceived from Mrs. Waters after her interview with 
Dowling. 

Lord Fellamar now thought it behoved him to 
do everything in his power to make satisfaction to 
a gentleman whom he had so grossly injured, and 
without any consideration of rivalship (for he had 
now given over all thoughts of Sophia), determined 
to procure Mr. Jones's liberty, being satisfied, as 
well from Fitzpatrick as his surgeon, that the wound 
was not mortal. He therefore prevailed with the 
Irish peer to accompany him to the place where 
Jones was confined, to 'whom he behaved as we 
have already related. 

When Allworthy returned to his lodgings, he im- 
mediately carried Jones into his room, and then ac- 
quainted him with the whole matter, as well what 
he had heard from Mrs. Waters as what he had dis- 
covered from Mr. Dowling. 

Jones expressed great astonishment and no less 
concern at this account, but without making any 
comment or observation upon it. And now a mes- 
sage was brought from Mr. Blifil, desiring to know 
if his uncle was at leisure that he might wait upon 
him. Allworthy started and turned pale, and then 
in a more passionate tone titan 1 believe he had ever 
used before, bid the servant tell Blifil he knew him 
not. M Consider, dear sir," cries Jones, in a trem- 
bling voice. ** I have considered," answered All- 
worthy, " and you y ourself shall carry my message 
to trie villain. No one can carry him the senteno* 
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of hu own ruin to property as the man whose nui 
he hath so villanously contrived." " Pardon me, t 
dear air," aaid Jones ; "a moment's reflection will, j 
I am sure, convince you of the contrary. What 
might perhaps be but justice from another tongue, 
would from mine be insult ; and to whom ! — my 
own brother and your nephew. Nor did he u»e me 
to barbarously — indeed, that would have been more 
inexcusable than anything he hath done. Fortune 
may tempt men of no very bad dispositions to in- 
justice ; but insults proceed only from black and 
rancorous minds, and have no temptations to excuse 
them. Let me beseech you, sir, to do nothing by 
him in the present height of your auger. Consider, 
my dear uncle, I was not myself condemned un- 
heard." Allworthy stood silent n moment, and then, 
embracing Jones, he said, with tears gushing from 
his eyes, *• O my Ihild ! to what goodness have I 
been so long blind ! " 

Mr*. Miller entering the room at that moment, 
after a gentle rap which was not perceived, and 
seeing Jones in the arms of his uncle, the poor wo- 
man in an agony of joy fell upon her knees, and 
burst forth into the most ecstatic thanksgivings to 
heaven for whit had happened ; then, running to 
Jones, she embraced him eagerly, crying, *' My 
dearest friend, I wish you joy a thousand and a 
thousand limes of this blest day." And next Mr. 
Allworthy himself received the same congratulations. 
To which he answered, " Indeed, indeed, Mrs. 
Miller, I am beyond expression happy." Some few 
more raptures having passed on all sides, Mrs. Miller 
desired them both to walk down to dinner in the 
parlour, where she said there were a very happy set 
of people assembled — being indeed no other than 
Mr. Nightingale and his bride, and his cousin Harris 
with her bridegroom. 

Allworthy excused himself from dining with the 
company, saying he had ordered some little thing 
for him and his nephew in his own apartment ; for 
that they had much private business to discourse of, 
but could not resist promising the good woman that 
both he and Jones would make part of her society 
at supper. 

Mrs. Miller then asked what was to be done with 
Blitilt "for indeed," says she, "I cannot be easy 
while such a villain is in my house." — Allworthy 
answered, " He was as uneasy as herself on the 
same account." " Oh !" cries she, " if that be the 
case, leave the matter to me, I'll soon show him 
the outside of my doors, I warrant you. Here 
are two or three lusty fellows below stairs." " There 
will be no need of any violence," cries Allworthy ; 
" if you will carry him a message from me, he will, 
I am convinced, depart of his own accord." " Will 
(V said Mr*. Miller; "I never did anything in 
my life with a better will." Here Jones interfered, 
and said, " He had considered the matter better, 
and would, if Mr. Allworthy pleased, be himself 
the messenger. I know," says he, " already 
enough of your pleasure, sir, and I beg leave to 
acquaint him with it by my own words. Let me 
beseech you, sir," added he, "to reflect ou the 
dreadful consequences of driving him to violent 
and sudden despair. How unfit, alas ! is this poor 
man to die in his present situation." This sugges- 
tion had not the least effect on Mrs. Miller. She 
left the room, crying, "you are too good, Mr. Jones, 
infinitely too good to live in this world." But it 
made a deeper impression on Allworthy. " My 
good child," said he, " I am equally astonished at 
the goodness of your heart, and the quickness of 
your understanding. Heaven indeed forbid that 
this wretch should be deprived of any means or 



time for repentance ! That would be a she eking 
consideration indeed. Go to him, therefore, and 
use your own discretion ; yet do not flatter him 
with any hopes of my forgiveness ; for I never shall 
forgive villany farther than my religion obliges me, 
and that extends not cither to our bounty or our 
conversation." 

Jones went up to BlinTs room, whom he found 
in a situation which moved his pity, though it 
would have raised a less amiable passion in many 
beholders. He cast himself on his bed, where he 
lay abandoning himself to despair, and drowned in 
tears ; not in such tears as flow from conti ition, 
and wash away guilt from minds which have been 
seduced or surprised into it unawares, against the 
bent of their natural dispositions, as will sometimes 
happen from human frailty, even to the good ; no, 
these tears were such as the frighted thief sheds in 
his cart, and are indeed the effects of that concern 
which the most savage natures are seldom deticient 
in feeling for themselves. 

It would be unpleasing and tedious to paint this 
scene in full length. Let it suffice to say, that the 
behaviour of Jones was kind to excess. He omitted 
nothing which his invention could supply, to 
raise and comfort the drooping spirits of Blifil, be- 
fore he communicated to him the resolution of hit 
uncle that he must quit the house that evening. 
He offered to furnish him with any money be 
wanted, assured him of his hearty forgiveness of all 
he had done against him, that he would endeavour 
to live with him hereafter as a brother, and would 
leave nothing unattempted to effectuate a reconci- 
lation with his uncle. 

Blifil was at first sullen and silent, balancing in 
his mind whether be should yet deny all ; but, find- 
ing at last the evidence too strong against him, he 
betook himself at last to confession. He then asked 
pardon of his brother in the most vehement manner, 
prostrated himself on the ground, and kissed hit 
feet ; in short he was now as remarkably mean as 
he had been before remarkably wicked. 

Jones could not so far check his disdain, but that 
it a little discovered itself in his countenance at 
this extreme servility. He raised his brother the 
moment he could from the ground, and advised 
him to bear his afflictions more like a man ; re- 
peating, at the same time, his promises, that he 
would do all in his power to lessen them ; for which 
Blifil, making many professions of his unworthiness, 
poured forth a profusion of thanks ; and then, he 
having declared he would immediately depart to 
another lodging, Jones returned to his uncle. 

Among other matters, Allworthy now acquainted 
Jones with the discovery which he had made con- 
cerning the 500/. bank-notes. " I have," said he, 
already consulted a lawyer, who tells me, to my 
great astonishment, that there is no punishment 
for a fraud of this kind. Indeed, when I consider 
the black ingratitude of this fellow toward you, 1 
think a highwayman, commpared to him, is an iu 
nocent person." 

" Good Heaven !" says Jones, " is it possible t — 
I am shocked beyond measure at this news. I 
thought there was not an honester fellow in the 

world. The temptation of such a sum was too 

great for him to withstand ; for smaller matters 
have come safe to me through his hand. Indeed, 
my dear uncle, you must suffer me to call it 
weakness rather than ingratitude; for I am con- 
vinced the poor fellow loves me, and hath done 
me some kindnesses, which I can never forget ; 
nay, I believe he hath repented »f this very act ; 
for it is not above a day or two ago, when my 
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affairs seemed in the moat desperate situation, 
that he visited mc in my confinement, and offered 
iTie any money I wanted. Consider, sir, what a 
temptation to a man who hath tasted such bitter 
distress, it must be, to have a sum in his possession 
which must put him and his family beyond any 
future possibility of suffering the like." 

" Child," cries All worthy, " you carry this for- 
giving temper too far. Such mistaken mercy is 
not only weakness, but borders on injustice, and 
is very pernicious to society, as it encourages vice. 
The dishonesty of this fellow I might, perhaps, have 
pardoned, but never his ingratitude. And give mc 
leave to say, when wc suffer any temptation to atone 
for dishonesty itself, we are as candid and merciful 
as we ought to be ; and so far I confess I have gone ; 
for I have often pitied the fate of a highwayman, 
when I have been on the grand jury ; and have more 
than once applied to the judge, on the behalf of 
such as have had any mitigating circumstances in 
their case ; but when dishonesty is attended with 
any blacker crime, such as cruelty, murder, ingrati- 
tude, or the like, compassion and forgiveness then 
become faults. I am convinced the fellow is a 
villain, and he shall be punished ; at least as far as 
I can punish him." 

This was spoke with so stern a voice, that Jones 
did not think proper to make any reply ; besides, 
the hour appointed by Mr. Western now drew so 
near, that he had barely time left to dress himself. 
Here therefore ended the present dialogue, and 
Jones retired to another room, where Partridge at- 
tended, according to order, with his clothes. 

Partridge had scarce seen his master since the 
happy discovery. The poor fellow was unable 
either to contain or express his transports. He 
behaved like one frantic, and made almost as many 
mistakes while he was dressing Jones aB I have 
seen made by Harlequin in dressing himself on the 



His memory, however, was not in the least de- 
ficient. He recollected now many omens and pre- 
sages of this happy event, some of which he had 
remarked at the time, but many more he now re- 
membered ; nor did he omit the dreams he had 
dreamt that evening before his meeting with Jones ; 
and concluded with saying, M I always told your 
honour something boded in my mind that you 
would one time or other have it in your power to 
make my fortune." Jones assured him that this 
boding should as certainly be verified with regard 
to him as all the other omens had been to himself ; 
which did not a little add to all the raptures which 
the poor fellow had already conceived on account of 
his master. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Approaching still nearer to the end. 

Jones, being now completely dressed, attended his 
uncle to Mr. Westeru's. He was, indeed, one of 
the finest figures ever beheld, and his person alone 
would have charmed the greater part of womankind ; 
but we hope it hath already appeared in this history 
that Nature, when she formed him, did not totally 
rely, as she sometimes doth, on this merit only, to 
recommend her work. 

Sophia, who, angry as she was, was likewise set 
forth to the best advantage, for which I leave my 
female readers to account, appeared so extremely 
beautiful, that even Allworthy, when he saw her, 
could not forbear whispering Western that he be- 
lieved she was the finest creature in the world. To 
which Western answered, in a whisper, overheard 



by all present, " So much the better for Tom ; — for 
d — n me LT he shan't ha the tousling her." Sophia 
was all over scarlet at these words, while Torn** 
countenance was altogether as pale, and he wa. 
almost ready to sink from his chair. 

The tea-table was scarcely removed before West- 
ern lugged Allworthy out of the room, telling hi to 
he had business of consequence to impart, and 
must speak to him that instant in private, before he 
forgot it. 

The lovers were now alone, and it will, I ques- 
tion not, appear strange to many readers, that those 
who had so much to say to one another when danger 
and difficulty attended their conversation, and who 
seemed so eager to rush into each other's arms 
when so many bars lay in their way, now that with 
safety they were at liberty to say or do whatever they 
pi -ased, should both remain for sometime silent and 
motionless; insomuch that a stranger of moderate 
sagacity might have well concluded they were 
mutually indifferent ; but so it was, however strange 
it may seem ; both Rat with their eyes cast down- 
wards on the ground, and for some minutes continued 
in perfect silence. 

Mr. Jones during this interval attempted once 
or twice to speak, but was absolutely incapable, 
muttering only, or rather sighing out, some broken 
words ; when Sophia at length, partly out of pity to 
him, and partly to turn the discourse from the sub- 
ject which she knew well enough he was endeavour- 
ing to open, said— 

"Sure, sir, you are the most fortunate man in 
the world in this discovery." " And can you really, 
madam, think me so fortunate," said Jones sighing, 
"while I have incurred your displeasure 1" — "Nay, 
sir," says she, " as to that you best know whether 
you have deserved it." " Indeed, madam," an- 
swered he, " you yourself are as well apprised of all 
my demerits. Mrs. Miller hath acquainted you with 
the whole truth. O! my Sophia, am I never to 
hope for forgivenessl" — "I think, Mr. Jones," said 
she, " I may almost depend on your justice, and 
leave it to yourself to pass sentence on your own 
conduct." — "Alas! madam," answered he, "it is 
mercy, and not justice, which I implore at your hands. 
Justice I know must condemn me. — Yet not for the 
letter I sent to lady Bellaston. Of that I most 
solemnly declare you have had a true account." He 
then insisted much on the security given him by 
Nightingale of a fair pretence for breaking off, if, 
contrary to their expectations, her ladyship should 
have accepted his offer ; but confessed that he had 
been guilty of a great indiscretion to put such » 
letter as that into her power, " which," said he, " I 
have dearly paid for, in the effect it has upon you." 
" I do not, I cannot," says she, "believe otherwise 
of that letter than you would have me. My conduct, 
I think, shows you clearly I do not believe there is 
much in that. And yet, Mr. Jones, have I not 
enough to resent 1 After what passed at Upton, so 
soon to engage in a new amour with another woman, 
while I fancied, and you pretended, your heart was 
bleeding for me T Indeed, you have acted strangely. 
Can I believe the passion you have professed to me 
to be sincere! Or, if I can, what happiness can I 
assure myself of with a man capable of so much in- 
constancy?" "O! my Sophia," cries he, "do not 
doubt the sincerity of the purest passion that ever 
inflamed a human breast. Think, most adorable 
creature, of my unhappy situation, of my despair. 
Could I, my Sophia, have flattered myself with the 
most distant hopes of being ever permitted to throw 
myself at your feet in the manner I do now, it would 
not have been in the power of any other woman to 
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hare inspired a thought which the eevereat chastity 
tould have cocdemned. Inconstancy to you ! O 
Sophia ! if you can have goodness enough to pardon 
what is passed, do not let any cruel future appre- 
hensions shut your mercy against me. No repent- 
ance wu ever more sincere. O ! let it reconcile me 
to my heaven in this dear bosom." " Sincere re- 
pentance, Mr. Jones," answered she, •« will obtain 
the pardon of a sinner, but it in from one who is a 
perfect judge of that sincerity. A human mind may 
be imposed on ; nor is there any infallible method 
to prevent it. You must expect, however, that if I 
can be prevailed on by your repentance to pardon 
you* I will at least insist on the strongest proof of 
its sincerity." " Name any proof in my power," 
answered Jones eagerly. "Time," replied she; 
** time alone, Mr. Jones, can convince me that you 
are a true penitent, and have resolved to abandon 
these vicious courses, which I should detest you for, 
if I imagined you capable of persevering in them." 
" Do not imagine it," cries Jones. " On my knees 
I entreat, I implore your confidence, a confidence 
which it shall be the business of my life to deserve." 
"Let it then," said she, M be the business of some 
part of your life to show me you deserve it. I think 
I have been explicit enough in assuring you that, 
when I see you merit my confidence, you will ob- 
tain it. After what is passed, sir, can you expect I 
should take you upon your word T" 

He replied, " Don't believe me upon my word ; 

I have a better security, a pledge for my constancy, 
which it is impossible to see and to doubt." 
"What is that!" said Sophia, a little surprised. 
" I will show you, my charming angel," cries Jones, 
seizing her hand and carrying her to the glass. 
" There, behold it there in that lovely figure, in that 
face, that shape, those eyes, that mind which shines 
through these eyes ; can the man who shall be 
in possession of these be inconstant 1 Impossible ! 
my Sophia ; they would fix a Dorimant, a lord Ro- 
chester. You could not doubt it, if you could see 
yourself with any eyes but your own." Sophia 
blushed and half smiled ; but, forcing again her 
brow into a frown — " If I am to judge," said she, 
" of the future by the past, my image will no more 
remain in your heart when I am out of your sight, 
than it will in this (Haas w hen I am out of the room." 

II By heaven, by all that is sacred !" said Jones, " it 
never was out of my heart. The delicacy of your 
sex cannot conceive the grossncss of ours, nor how 
little one sort of amour has to do with the heart." 
" I will never marry a man," replied Sophia, very 
gravely, " who shall not learn refinement enough to 
be as incapable as I am myself of making such a dis- 
tinction." *• I will learn it," wad Jones. " I have 
learnt it already. The first moment of hope that 
my Sophia might be my wife taught it me at once ; 
and all the rest of her sex from that moment be- 
came as little the objects of desire to my sense as of 
passion to my heart." " Well," said Sophia, " the 
proof of this must be from time. Your situation, 
Mr. Jones, is now altered, and I assure you I have 
great satisfaction in the alteration. You will now 
want no opportunity of being near roe, and convinc- 
ing me that your mind is altered too." " O ! my 
angel," cries Jones, u how shall I thank thy good- 
ness ! And are you so good to own that you have a 
satisfaction in my prosperity t Believe me, be- 
lieve me, madam, it is you alone have given a relish 
to that prosperity, since I owe to it the dear hope 

O ! my Sophia, let it not be a distant one. — I 

will be all obedience to Your commands. I will not 
dare to press anything further than you permit me. 
Yet let we entreat you to appoint a short trial. 0 ! 



tell me when I may expect you will be convinced 
of what is most solemnly true." «* When I have gone 
voluntarily thus far, Mr. Jones," said she, " I ex- 
pect not to be pressed. Nay, I will not." — " O ! 
don't look unkindly thus, my Sophia," cries he. " I 
do not, I dare not press you. — Yet permit me at 
least once more to beg you would fix the period. O J 
consider the impatience of love." A twelve- 
month, perhaps," said she. " O ! my Sophia," cries 
he, " you have named an eternity." — " Perhaps, it 
may be something sooner," says she ; «• I will not 
be teased. If your passion for me be what I would 
have it, I think you may now be easy." — " Easy, 
Sophia, call not such an exulting happiness as mine 

by so cold a name. O ! transporting thought t 

am I not assured that the blessed day will come, 
when I shall call you mine ; when fears shall be no 
more ; when I shall have that dear, that vast, thai 
exquisite, ecstatic delight of making my Sophia 

happy 1" " Indeed, sir," said she, " that day is 

in your own power." "O ! my dear, my divine 

angel," cried he, " these words have made me mad 

with joy. But I most, I will thank those dear 

lips which have so sweetly pronounced my bliss.** 
He then caught her in his arms, and kissed her with 
an ardour he had never ventured before. 

At this instant Western, who had stood some time 
listening, burst into the room, and, with his 
hunting voice and phrase, cried out, To her, boy, 

to her, go to her That 'a it, little honeys, O 

that 'sit! Well! what, is it all overt Hath she 
appointed the day, boy 1 What, shall it be to-mor- 
row or next day! It shan't be put off a minute 
longer than next day, I am resolved." " Let me be- 
seech you, sir," says Jones, " don't let me be the 
occasion — " — " Beseech mine a ," cries Wes- 
tern, I thought thou hadst been a lad of higher 
mettle than to give way to a parcel of maidenish 

tricks. 1 tell thee 'tis all flimflam. Zoodikera ! 

she 'd have the wedding to night with all her heart. 
Would'st not, Sophy t Come, confess, and be an 
honest girl for once. What, art dumb t Why dost 
not speak?" " Why should I confess, sir," says 
Sophia, " since it seems you are so well acquainted 

with my thoughts t" " That's a good girl," criea 

he, " and dost consent then!" " No, indeed, sir," 
says Sophia, M I have given no such consent." ■- 
• 4 And wunt not ha un then to-morrow, nor next 

day !" says Western. «' Indeed, sir," saya ahe, 

• " I have no such intention." But I can tell 
thee," replied he, " why hast nut ; only because thoc 
dost love to be disobedient, and to plague and vex 
thy father." " Pray, sir," said Jones, interfering 

" I tell thee thou art a puppy," cries he. 

" When I vorbid her, then it was all nothing but 
sighing and whining, and languishing and writing ; 
now I am vor thee, she is against thee. All the 
spirit of contrary, that 'a all. She is above being 
guided and governed by her father, that is the 
whole truth on *t. It is only to disoblige and con- 
tradict me." "What would my papa have me dot" 
criea Sophia. " What would I ha thee do t" save 

he, " why gi' un thy hand this moment." " Well, 

sir," said Sophia, " I will obey you. — There is my 
hand, Mr. Jonea." " Well, and will you consent 

to ha un to-morrow morning t" aaya Western. 

" I will be obedient to you, air," criea ahe. 

" Why then to-morrow morning be the day," criea 
he. " Why then to-morrow morning shall be the day, 
papa, aince you will have it so," says Sophia. Jonea 
then fell upon hia kneea, and kissed her hand in a a 
agony of joy, while Weatern began to caper and 
dance about the room, presently crying out, — 
" Where the devil is AUworthy t He is without 

T 
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now, a talking with that d d lawyer Dowling, 

when he should be minding other mutters." He 
then Rallied out in quest of him, and very oppor- 
tunely left the lovers to enjoy a few tender minutes 
alone. 

But he soon returned with Allworthy, saying, 
** If you won't believe me, you may ask her your- 
self. Hast nut gin thy consent, Sophy, to be mar- 
ried to-morrow !" «' Such are your commands, sir," 
cries Sophia, " and I dare not be guilty of disobe- 
dience." *' I hope, madam," cries Allworthy, " my 
nephew will merit so much goodness, and will be 
always as sensible as myself of the great honour you 
have done my family. An alliance with so charm- 
ing and so excellent a young lady would indeed be 
an honour to the greatest in England." " Yes," 
cries Western, " but if I had suffered her to stand 
shill I shall I, dilly dally, you might not have had 
that honour yet a while ; I was forced to use a little 
fatherly authority to bring her to." " I hope not, 
■ir," cries Allworthy, " I hope there is not the least 
constraint." " Why, there," cries Western, " you 
may bid her unsay all again if you will. Dost re- 
pent heartily of thy promise, dost not, Sophy t" 
" Indeed, papa," cries she, " I do not repent, nor do 
I believe I ever shall, of any promise in favour of 
Mr. Jones." " Then, nephew," cries Allworthy, 
" I felicitate you most heartily ; for I think you are 
the happiest of men. And, madam, you will give 
• me leave to congratulate you on this joyful occasion : 
indeed, I am convinced you have bestowed yourself 
on one who will be sensible of your great merit, and 
who will at least use lushest endeavours to deserve 
it." His best endeavours '." cries Western, "that 

he will, I warrant un. Harkee, Allworthy, I 'U 

bet thee live pounds to a crown we have a boy to- 
morrow nine months ; but prithee tell mc what wut 
ha! Wut ha Burgundy, Champaigne, or what ? for, 
please Jupiter, we '11 make a night on 't." " Indeed, 
sir," said Allworthy, " you must excuse me ; both 
my nephew and I were engaged before I suspected 
this near approach of his happiness." — " Engaged !'* 
quoth the Bquire, " never tell me. — I won't part 
with thee to-night upon any occasion. Shalt sup 
here, please the lord Harry.'' " You must pardon me, 
my dear neighbour V answered Allworthy ; I have 
given a solemn promise, and that you know I never 
break." "Why, prithee, who art engaged to 1" 

cries the squire. Allworthy then informed him, 

as likewise of the company. *' Odzookcru !" an- 
swered the squire, " I will go with thee, and so 
shali Sophy ! for I won't part with thee to-night ; 
and it wotdd be barbarous to part Tom and the 
girl." This offer was presently embraced by All- 
worthy, and Sophia consented, having first obtained 
a private promise from her father that he would not 
mention a syllable concerning her marriage. 

CHAPTER the last. 
Ia which the history i» concluded. 
Youso Nig\tingalc had been that afternoon, by ap- 
pointment, to wait on his father, who received him 
much more kindly than he expected. There like- 
wise he met his uncle, who was returned to town in 
quest of his new-married daughter. 

This marriage was the luckiest incident which 
could have happened to the young gentleman ; for 
these brothers lived in a constant state of contention 
about the government of their children, both heartily 
despising the method which each other took. Each 
of them therefore now endeavoured, as much as he 
could, to palliate the offence which his own child 
had committeu, and to aggravate the match of the 
•ther. This desire of triumphing over his brother, 



added to the many arguments which Allworthy had 
used, so strongly operated on the old gentleman 
that he met his son with a smiling countenauce, and 
actually agreed to sup with him that evening at 
Mrs. Miller's. 

As for the other, who really loved his daughter 
with the most immoderate affection, there was little 
difficulty in inclining him to a reconciliation. He 
was no sooner informed by his nephew where his 
daughter and her husband were than he declared he 
would instantly go to her. And when he arrived 
there he scarce suffered her to fall upon her knees 
before he took her up, and embraced her with a 
tenderness which affect id all who saw him ; and in 
less than a quarter of an hour was as well recon- 
ciled to both her and her husband as if he had him- 
self joined their hands. 

In this situation were affairs when Mr. Allworthy 
and his company arrived to complete the happiness 
of Mrs. Miller, who no sooner saw Sophia than she 
guessed everything that had happened ; and so 
great was her friendship to Jones, that it added not 
a few transports to those she felt on the happiness of 
her own daughter. . 

There have not, I believe, been many instances 
of a number of people met together, where every 
one was so perfectly happy as in this company. 
Amongst whom the father of young Nightingale 
enjoyed the least perfect content ; for, notwithstand- 
ing his affection for his sou, notwithstanding the - 
authority and the arguments of Allworthy, toge- 
ther with the other motive mentioned before, he 
could not so entirely be satisfied with his sou's 
choice ; and, perhaps, the presence of Sophia her- 
self tended a little to aggravate and heighten his 
concern, as a thought now and then suggested 
itself that his son might have had that lady, or some 
other such. Not that any of the charms which 
adorned cither the person or mind of Sophia 
created the uneasiness ; it was the contents of her 
father's coffers which set his heart a longing. 
These were the charms which he could not bear to 
think his sou hod sacrificed to the daughter of Mrs. 
Miller. 

The brides were both very pretty women ; but so 
totally were they eclipsed by the beauty of Sophia, 
that, had they not been two of the best-tempered 
girls in the world, it would have raised some envy 
in their breasts ; for neither of their husbands could 
long keep his eyes from Sophia, who sat at the 
table like a queen receiving homage, or, rather, like 
a superior being receiving adoration from all around 
her. But it was an adoration which they gave, not 
what she exacted ; for she was as much distinguished 
by her modesty and affability as by all her other 
perfections. 

The evening was spont in much true mirth. All 
were happy, but those the most who had been most 
unhappy before. Their former sufferings and feara 
gave such a relish to their felicity as even love and 
fortune, in their fullest flow, could not have given 
without the advantage of such a comparison. Yet, 
as great joy, especially after a sudden change and 
revolution of circumstances, is apt to be silent, and 
dwells rather in the heart than on the tongue, Jonea 
and Sophia appeared the least merry of the whole 
company ; which Western observed with great im- 
patience, often crving out to them, " Why dost not 
talk, boy! Why dost look so gravel Hast lost thy 
tongue, girl ! Drink another glass of w ine ; sha't 
drink another glass." And, the more to enliven her, 
he would sometimes sing a merry song, which bore 
some relation to matrimony and the loss of a maiden- 
head. Nay, he would have proceeded so far on that 
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topic as to have driven her out of the room, if Mr. 
All worthy had not checked him, sometimes by looks, 
and once or twice by a " Fie! Mr. Western !" He 
began, indeed, ouce to debate the matter, and assort 
his right to talk to his own daughter as he thought 
fit ; but, as nobody seconded him, he was soon re- 
duced to order. 

Notwithstanding this little restraint, he was so 
pleased with the cheerfulness and good-humour of 
the company, that he insisted on their meeting the 
next day at his lodgings. They all did so ; and the 
lovely Sophia, who was now in private become a 
bride too, officiated as the mistress of the ceremo- 
nies, or, in the polite phrase, did the honours of the 
table. She had that morning given her hand to 
Jones, in the chapel at Doctors'-Commons, where 
Mr. Allworthy, Mr. Western, and Mrs. Miller, were 
the only persons present. 

Sophia had earnestly desired her father that no 
others of the company, who were that day to dine 
with him, should be acquainted with her marriage. 
The same secrecy was enjoined to Mrs. Miller, and 
Jones undertook for Allworthy. This somewhat 
reconciled the delicacy of Sophia to the public en- 
tertainment which, in compliance witli her father's 
will, she was obliged to go to, greatly against her 
own inclinations. In confidence of this secresy she 
went through the day pretty well, till the squire, 
who was now advanced into the second bottle, could 
contain his joy no longer, but, tilling out a bumper, 
drank a health to the bride, The health was imme- 
diately pledged by all present, to the great confusion 
of our poor blushing Sophia, and th»; great concern 
of Jones upon her account. To say truth, there was 
not a person present made wiser by this discovery; 
for Mrs. Miller had whispered it to her daughter, 
her daughter to her husband, her husband to his 
Bister, and she to all the rest. 

Sophia now took the first opportunity of with- 
drawing with the ladies, and the squire sat in to his 
cups,, in which he was, by degrees, deserted by all 
the company except the uncle of young Nightingale, 
who loved his bottle as well as Western himself. 
These two, therefore, sat stoutly to it during the 
whole evening, and long after that happy hour which 
had surrendered the charming Sophia to the eager 
arms of the enraptured Jones. 

Thus, reader, we have at length brought our his- 
tory to a conclusion, in which, to our great pleasure, 
though contrary, perhaps, to thy expectation, Mr. 
Jones appears to be the happiest of all human kind ; 
for what happiness this world affords equal to the 
possession of such a woman as Sophia, I sincerely 
own I have never yet discovered. 

As to the other persons who have made any con- 
siderable figure in this history, as some may desiie 
to know a little more concerning them, we will pro- 
ceed, in as few words as possible, to satisfy tucir 
curiosity. 

Allworthy hatli never yet been prevailed upon to 
see Blilil, hut he hath yielded to the importunity of 
Jones, backed by Sophia, to settle 200/. a-year upon 
him ; to which Jones hath privately added a third. 
Upon this income he lives in one of the northern 
counties, about 201) miles distaut from London, and 
lays up 200/. a-year out of it, in order to purchase a 
seat in the next parliament from a neighbouring 
borough, which he has bargained for with an at- 
torney there. He is also lately turned methodist, in 
hopes of marrying a very rich widow of that Beet, 
wiiose estate lies iu that part of the kingdom. 

Square died soon after he writ the before-men- 
tioned Iptter ; and as to Thwackum, he continues nt 
hi* vicarage. He hath made many fruitless attempts 



to regain the confidence of Allworthy, or to in« 
gratia te himself with Jones, both of whom he Halters 
to their faces, and abuses behind their backs. But 
iu his stead, Mr. Allworthy hath lately taken Mr. 
Abraham Adams into his house, of whom Sophia is 
grown immoderately fond, and declares he shall have 
the tuition oi her children. 

Mrs. 1 itzpatriek is separated from her husband, 
aud retains the little remains of her fortune. She 
lives in reputation at the polite end of the town, and 
is so good an economist, that she spends three limes 
the income of her fortune, without running iu debt. 
She maintains a perfect intimacy with the lady of 
the Irish peer ; and iu acts of friendship to her re- 
pays all the obligations she owes to her husband. 

Mrs. Western was soon reconciled to her niece 
Sophia, aud hath spent two mouths together with 
her in the country. Lady Bcllaston made the latter 
h formal visit at her return to town, where she be- 
haved to Jones as to a perfect stranger, and, with 
great civility, wished him joy on his marriage. 

Mr. Nightingale hath purchased an estate for his 
son in the neighbourhood of Jones, where the young 
gentleman, his lady, Mrs. Miller, and her little 
daughter reside, and the most agreeable intercourse 
subsists between the two families. 

As to those of lower account, Mrs. Waters re- 
turned into the country, had a pension of (JO/, a- 
year settled upon her by Mr. Allworthy, and is mar- 
ried to parson Supple, on whom, at the instance of 
Sophia, Western hath bestowed a considerable living. 

Black George, hearing the discovery that had been 
made, ran away, and was never since heard of; and 
Jones bestowed the money on his family, but not iu 
equal proportions, for Molly had much the greatest 
share. 

As for Partridge, Jones hath settled 50/. a-y ear on 
him ; and he hath again set up a school, in which he 
meets with much better encouragement than for- 
merly, and there is now a treaty of marriage on foot 
between him and Miss Molly Scagrim, which, 
through the mediation of Sophia, is likely to take 
effect. 

We now return to take leave of Mr. Jones and 
Sophia, who, within two days after their marriage, 
attended Mr. Western and Mr. Allworthy into t lie 
country. Western hath resigned his family seat, 
and the greater part of his estate, to his son-in-law, 
and hath retired to a lesser house of his in another 
part of the country which is better for hunting. In- 
deed, he is often as a visitant with Mr. Jones, who, 
as well as his daughter, hath an infinite delight in 
doing everything in their power to please him 
And this desire of theirs is attended with such suc- 
cess, that the old gentleman declares he was never 
happy in his life till now. He hath here a parlour 
and ante-chamber to himself, where he gets drunk 
with whom he pleases : and his daughter is still as 
ready as formerly to play to him whenever he de- 
sires it ; for Jones hath assured her that, as, next to 
pleasing her, one of his highest satisfactions is to 
contribute to the happiness of the old man ; so the 
great duty which she expresses and performs to her 
father renders her almost equally dear to him with 
the love which she bestows on himself. 

Sophia hath already produced him two fine chil- 
dren, a hoy and a girl, of whom the old gentleman 
is so foud, that he spends much of his time in the 
nursery, where he declares the tattling of his little 
grand-daughter, who is above a year aud a half old, 
is sweeter music than the finest cry of dogs in 
England. 

Allworthy was likewise greatly liberal to Jenos 
on the marriage, and hath omitted no instance ol 
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showing his affection to him and his lady, who love 
him as a father. Whatever in the nature ofJonea 
had a tendency to vice, haa been corrected by con- 
tinual conversation with this good man, and by his 
onion with the lovely and virtuous Sophia. He 
hath also, by reflection on his past follies, acquired 
a discretion and prudence very uncommon in one 
of his lively parts. 

To conclude, as there are not to be found a wor- 
thier man and woman, than this fond couple, so 
neither can any be imagined more happy. They 



i preserve the purest and tenderest anV«*tion for ea« h 
I other, an affection daily increased and -onhrmed by 
• mutual endearments and mutual esteem. Nor u 
their conduct towards their relations and friends lets 
amiable than towards one another. And such is 
their condescension, their indulgence, and their 
beneficence to those below them, that there is not a 
neighbour, a tenant, or a servant, who «V~»» not i 
gratefully bless the day when Mr. Jou„ 
ried to his Sophia. 



THE HISTORY OF THE 

ADVENTURES OF JOSEPH ANDREWS, 

AND HIS FRIEND MR. ABRAHAM ADAMS. 



PREPACK. 

A* H is possible the mere English reader may have a different 
idea of romaoce from the author of theae little* volume*, and 
may consequently expert a kind of entertainment not to be 
found, nor which was even intended, in the following page*, 
it may not lie improper to premise a few words concerning 
this kind or writing, which 1 do not remember to have seen 
hitherto attempted in our language. 

The Efir. as well as the Drama, is divided into tragedy 
and eomedy. He.*«*. who was the father of this species of 
twvetry. gave ns a pattern of lw*h these, though that of the 
latter kind is entirely lost; which ArUtotle tells us. bore the 
same relation to comedy which his Iliad bear* to tragedy. 
And. perhaps, that we have no more instances of it among the 
writers of antiquity, is owing to the loss of this great pattern, 
which, had it survived, would have found its imitators equally 
with the other poems of this great original. 

And further, as this poetry may lie tragic or comic, I will 
not scruple to say it may lie likewise either in verso or prose: 
for though it wants one particular, which the critic enumerates 
in the constituent part* of an epic poem, namely, metre; yet. 
when any kind of writing contains all its other parts, such as 
fable, action, characters, seotiments, and diction, and is de- 
(i<-it>nt in metre only ; it seems, I think, reasonable to refer it 
to the epic ; at least, as no critic hath thought proper to ranire 
it under another head, or to assign it a particular name to itself. 

Thus the Telemaehui of the archbishop of Camhray appears 
to me of the epic kind, as well a« the tMvssey of Homer ; in- 
deed, h is much fairea and more reasonable to give it a name 
common with that species from which it differs only ina single 
instance, than *,i confound it with those which it resembles in 
no other. Such as those voluminous works, commonly called 
KuraaiifN, Clelia, Cleopatra, Astriea. Cassandra, the Orand 
CyTU*. and innumerable others, which contain, aa I appre- 
hend, very little instruction or entertainment. 

Now. a comic romance is a cumic epic poem In prose ; dif- 
fering from comedy, »» the serious epic from tragedy : its action 
being more extended and comprehensive ; containing a much 
larger circle of incidents, anil introducing a greater variety of 
characters. It differs from the serious romance in its fable and 
action, in this ; that, as in the one these are grave and solemn, 
so in the other they are light and ridiculous : it differs in its 
characters b) introducing persons of inferior rank, and con«e- 
qucutly of inferior manners, whereas the grave romance sets 
the liiu'hcat Isstore u«; lastly, in its sentiment* and diction. b\ 
preserving the ludicrous instead of the sublime. In the die 
tion, I think, burlesque itself may be sometimes admitted; of 
which mauy instances will occur in this work, as in the descrip- 
tion of the battles, and some other place*, not necessary to 
I* pointed out to the classical reader, for whose entertainment 
those parodies or burlesque imitations are chiefly calculated. 

But. though we have sometimes admitted this in our diction, wo 
have carefully excluded it from our sentiments and characters; 
for there it is never properly introduced, unless in writings of 
the burlesque kind, which this is not intended to be. Indeed, no 
two species or writing c <n differ more widely than the comic 
and the burlesque ; for as the latter is ever the exhibition of 
what is monstrous and unnatural, and where our delight, if we 
examine it, arise* from the surprising absurd v. as in appropri- 
ating the manner* of the highest to the lowest, or e e»*r#ri<>; 
ss> in the form fir we should ever confine ourselves strictly to 
nature, fro at the just imitation of which will flow all the plea- 
sure we can this way convey to a sensible reader. And per- 
haps there • one mason why a comic writer should of all 
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others be the least excused for deviating from nature, si ace it 
may not he always so easy for a serious poet to meet with the 
great and the admirable : but I if<' everywhere furnishes an ac- 
curate otiwerver with the ridiculous. 

I have hinted this little concerning burlesque, because 1 
have often heard that name given to lertormanres which have 
been trulv of the comic kind, from the author's having some- 
times admitted it in hi. diction only . which, as it is the dress 
of poetry, doth, like the dress of men. establish characters, (the 
one of the whole poem, and the other of the whole man.) in 
vulgar opinion, beyond any of their greater excellencies : but 
surely, n certain drollery in style, where characters and senti- 
ments are i<erfectly natural, no more constitutes the burlesque 
than an empty pomp and dignity of words, where everything 
else is mean and low, can entitle any performance to the ap- 
pellation of the true sublime. 

And I apprehend my lord Shaftesbury's opinion of mere 
burlesque agrees with mine, when he asserts. There is no such 
thing to be found in the writings of the aurients. But perhaps 
1 have less abhorrence than he professes for it ; and that, not 
because I have had some little success on the stage this way, 
but rather as it contrilwrtes more to exquisite mirth and laugh- 
ter than any oilier ; and these are probably more wholesome 
phvsic for the mind, and conduce better to purge away spleen, 
melancholv, and ill affections, than is generally imagined. 
Nay, 1 will appe.il to common observation, whether the same 
companies are nut found more full of good-humour and bene- 
volence, after they have twen sweetened for two or three hours 
with entertainments of this kind, than wheu soured by a 
tragedy or a grave lecture. 

But to illustrate all this by anirther science, in which, per- 
haps, we shall see the distinction more clearly and plainly, 
let us examine the works of a comic liisUiry painter, w ith those 
performance* which the Italian* call Cancatura, where we 
shall find the true excellence of the former to consist in the 
exactest eopvingof nature; insomuch that a judicious eye In- 
st ntly reject* anything omtri. any liberty which the painter hath 
taken with the feature* of thai a/ma mater; whereas in the 
Caricatura we allow all licence.- its aim i* to exhibit monsters, 
not men; and all distortions and exaggerations whatever am 
within its proper province. 

Now, what Cancatura is in painting. Burlesque is in witt- 
ing; and, in the same manner the comic writer and painter 
correlate to each other. Anil here I shall observe, that, as in 
the former the painter seems to have the advantage, so it in 
in the latter ii. finitely on the side of the writer; for the Mon- 
strous i* much easier to paint than to describe, and the Ridicu- 
lous to dc*cril<e than paint 

And though iwrhans this latter specie* doth not in eithei 
science so strongly affect and agitate the muscles as the other ; 
yet it will be owned, I believe, that a more rational and useful 
pleasure arises to us from it. He who should call the ingenious 
Hogarth a burlesque painter, would, in my opinion, do him 
verv little honour; for sure it Is mueh easier, much less the 
subject of admiration, to paint » man with a nose, or any othrr 
feature, of a preposterous size, or to expose him in some absurd 
or monstrous attitude, than to express the affections of men on 
canvas. It hith been thought a vast commendation of a 
painter to say his figures seem to breathe; but surely It is a> 
much greater and nobler applause, that ibey appear to think. 

But to return. The Ridiculous only, as I have before said, 
fall* within mv province in the present work. Nor will some 
explanation of* this word be thought impertinent bv the reader 
if he considers how wonderfully it hath been mistaken, even by 
writers who hath professed it : for to what but such a mistake 
can we attribute the manv attempts to ridicule tlie blackest vil- 
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1. what ia yet »otie, 



dreadful calamines* 
of an author, who should 



. of Nero, w.th the merry incident of ripping 
s belly ? or what would give a greater shock to 
„j an attempt to expose the miseries of poverty 
and distress to ridicule? And yet the reader will not want 
much learning to suggest »uch in*tancis to himself. 

Besides, it may *crm remarkable, that Aristotle, who is so 
fond and free of dennitions. hath not thought proper to define 
the Ridiculous. Indeed, where he tells us it is proper to 
comedy, he hath remarked that villany is not its object : but 
he hath not. as I remember, positively asserted what U. Nor 



doth the abbe BellesarUe. who hath written a treatise on this 
>e shows us many species ol it. oot 



subject, though he shows us many species ol it. ooce Uace it to 
Us fountain. 

The only source of the true Ridiculous (as it appear* to me) 
la affectation. Hut though it arise* from one spring only, 
when we consider the infinite streams into which this one 
branches, we shall presently cease to admire at the copious 
field it affords to an observer. Now, affectation proceeds from 
oue of these two causes, vanity or hypocrisy; for as vanity 
puts us on affecting false characters, in order to purchase ap- 

Elaiise, so hypocrisy sets us on an endeavour to avoid censure, 
j concealing our vices under an uppearance of their opposite 
virtues. Ami though these two canoes are ofteu confounded 
(for there is some difficulty in distinguishing them), yet. as 
tlu'y proceed from very different motives, so they are _ as 
clearly dutinct in their operation*; for indeed, the affectation 
which arise* from vanity is nearer to truth tlian the oilier, - 
It liath not that violent repugnancy of nature to s 
which that of the hypocrite hath. It may be lik 
that affectation doth not iroplv an alisolute negation of those 
qualities which are affected; and, therefore, though, when it 
proceeds from hypocrisy, it be nearly allied to deceit; yet. 
when it comes from vanity only, it partakes of the nature of 
ostentation: for instance, the affectation of liberality in a vain 
man differs visibly from the same affectation in the avaricious ; 
for though the vain man is not wluit he would appear, or hath 
not the virtue he affects to the degree he would be thought to 
have it ; yet it sits leas awkwardly on him than on the ava- 
ricious man, who is the very reverse of what he would seem 
to he 

Prom the discovery of this affectation arises the Ridiculous, 
which always strikes the reader with surprise and pleasure ; 
and that in a higher and stronger degree when the affectation 
\rises from hypocrUv than when from vanity ; for to discover 
nny one to be exact the reverse of what he affects, is more sur- 
prising, aud consequently more ridiculous, than to find him a 
little deficient in the quality he desires the reputation of. I 
might observe that our Ben Jonson, who of all men under- 
stood the Ridiculous the best, hath chiefly used the hypocri- 
tical affectation. 

Now, from affectation only, the misfortunes and calamities 
of life, or the imperfections of nature, may become the objects 
of ridicule. Surely he hath a very ill-framed mind who ran 
look on ugliness, inflrmily, or poverty, as ridiculous in them- 
selves : nor do I believe any man living, who meets a dirty 
fellow ridiug through the streets in a cart, is struck with an 
idea of the Ridiculous from it; but if he should see the same 
fL'ure descend from his coach and six, or bolt from his chair 
with hi* hat under his arm, he would thi.-n begin to laugh, and 
with justice. In the same manner, were we to enter a poor 
house and behold a wretched family shivering with cold and 
languishing with hunger, it would not incline us to laughter 
(at least we must have very diabolical natures if it would); 
but »bould we discover there a grate instead of coals adorned 
■were, empty plate or china dishes on the sideboard, or 
or affectation of rit 



s ana nnery. either on their per- 
sons or in their furniture, we might then Indeed lie excused for 



ridiculing so fantastical an a 
imperfections the object of 



Much less are natural 
erision ; but when ugliness aims 



at the applause of beauty, or lameness endeavours to display 
agility, it is then that these unfortunate circumstances, which 



at lirst moved our compassion, tend only to 
The poet carries this very far 

None are for lieing what they are in fault, 
But for not being what they would be thought. 

Where if the metre would suffer the word Ridiculous to close 
t ;e lirst line, the thought would be rathe.* more proper. Great 
vices are the proper objects of our detestation, smaller faalta 
of our pity ; but affectation appears to me the only true source 
of the Ridiculous. 

Hut perhaps it may he objected to me. that I have, airaiu-*t 
By own rules, introduced vices, and of a very black kind, into 
this work. To which I sliall answer : first, that it ia very 
difficult to pursue a series of human actions, and keep clear 
from them. Secondly, that the vices to lie found here are 
rather the accidental consequences of some human frailty or 
foible, than causes habitually existing in the mind. Thirdly, 
that they are never set forth as the objects of ridicule, bnt de- 
Fourthly. that they are never the principal figure 
n the sc-ne : and. lastly, they never produce the 

I evil. 

Having thus di-lingui.iwd Juseph Andrews from the 



tions of romance writers on the oue ham tnd burlesque wri- 
ters on the other, and given some few v* ry short hints (for I 
intended no more) of this species of writing, which I have 
affirmed to be hitherto unottempted in our language ; I sliall 
leave to my good-natured reader to apply my piece to my ob- 
servation.-), and will detain him no longer thau with a word 
concerning the characters in this work. 

Aud here I solemnly protest I have no intention to vilify or 
asperse any one ; for though everything iscopied from the book 
of nature, and scarce a character or action produced which I 
have not taken from my own observations and experience ; yet 
I have used the utmost care to obscure the persons by surh 
different circumstances, degrees, aud colours, that it will be 
impossible to guess at them with any degree of certainty ; and 
if it ever happens otherwise, it isouly where the failure charac- 
terised is so minute that it is a loible ouly which the party 
hinuelf may laugh at as well as any other. 

As to the character of Adams, as it is the most glaring in 
the w hole, so I conceive it is not to he found in auy tiook now 
extant. It is desigued a character of perfect simplicity ; and 
as the goodness of hi* heart will recommeud him to the good- 
natured, so I hope it will excuse me to the | 
cloth ; for whom, while they are worthy of their i 
no man can possibly have a greater respect. They will there- 
fore excuse me. notwithstanding the low adventure* in which 
he is engaged, that I have made him a clergyman ; since no 
other office could have given him so many opportunities ol 
displaying his worthy inclinations. 



BOOK I. — CHAPTER I. 

Of writing lives in general, ani particularly of 

a word by the bye of Colley Cibber and others. 

It is a trite but true observation, that examples w ork 
more forcibly on the mind than precepts : and if this 
be just in what is odious aud blamcable, it is more 
strongly so in what is amiable and praiseworthy. 
Here emulation moBt effectually operates upon us, 
and inspires our imitation in an irresistible manner. 
A good man therefore is a standing lesson to all his 
acquaintance, and of far greater use in that narrow 
circle than a good book. 

But, as it often happens, that the best men are 
but little known, and consequently cannot extend 
the usefulness of their examples a, great way ; the 
writer may be called in aid to spread their history 
farther, and to present the amiable pictures to those 
who have not the happiness of knowing the origi- 
nals ; and so, by communicating such valuable pat- 
terns to the world, he may perhaps do a more ex- 
tensive service to mankind thau the person whose 
life originally afforded the pattern. 

In this light I have always regarded those bio- 
graphers who have recorded the actions of great and 
worthy persons of both sexes. Not to mention 
those ancient writers which of late days are little 
read, being written in obsolete, and as they are 
generally thought, unintelligible languages, such 
as Plutarch, Nepos, aud others, which I heard of in 
my youth ; our own language affords many of ex- 
cellent use and instruction, finely calculated to sow 
the seeds of virtue in youth, and very easy to be 
comprehended by persons of moderate capacity. 
Such as the history of John the Great, who, by his 
brave and heroic actions against men of large and 
athletic bodies, obtained the glorious appellation of 
the Giant-killer ; that of an earl of Warwick, whose 
christian name was Guy ; the Urea of Argalus und 
Parthenia ; and above all, the history of those seven 
worthy personages, the Champions of Christendom. 
| In all these delight is mixed with instruction, aud 
the reader is almost as much improved as enter- 
tained. 

But I pass by these and many other* to mention* 
two books lately published, which represent as ad- 
mirable pattern of the amiable in either sex The 
former of these, which deals in male virtue, was 
written by the great person himself, who hved the 
life he hath recorded, and ia by many thought to 
have lived such a life only in order to wite it. The 
other is communicated to us by an historian who 
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borrows his lights, as the common method is, from 
authentic papers and records. The reader, I believe, 
already conjectures, I mean the lives of Mr. Colley 
Cibbcr and of Mrs. Pamela Andrews. How art- 
fully doth the former, by insinuating that he escaped 
being promoted to the highest stations in church 
and state, teach us a contempt of wordly grandeur! 
how strongly doth he inculcate an absolute submis- 
sion to our superiors ! Lastly, how completely doth 
he arm us against so uneasy, so wretched a passion 
as the fear of shame ! how clearly doth he expose 
the emptiness and vanity of that phantom, reputa- 
tion '. 

What the female readers arc taught by the me- 
moirs of Mrs. Andrews is so well set forth in the 
excellent essays or letters prefixed to the second and 
subsequent editions of that work, that it would be 
here a needless repetition. The authentic history 
with which I now present the public is an instance 
of the great good that book is likely to do, and of 
the prevalence of example which I have just ob- 
ferved : since it will appear that it was by keeping 
the excellent pattern of his sister's virtues before his 
ejes that Mr. Joseph Andrews was chiefly enabled 
to preserve his purity in the midst of such great 
temptations. I shall only add that this character of 
male chastity, though doubtless as desirable and 
becoming in one part of the human species as in the 
other, is almost the only virtue which the great 
apologist hath not given himself for the sake of 
giving the example to his readers. 



CHAPTER II. 

Of Mr. Joseph Andrews, his birth, parentage, education, 
and great endowments: with a word or two concerning 
ancestors. 

Mr. Joseph Andrews, the hero of our ensuing 
history, was esteemed to be the only son of duffer 
and Gammer Andrews, and brother to the illustrious 
Pamela, whose virtue is at present so famous. As 
to his ancestors, we have searched with great dili- 
gence, but little success; being unable to trace them 
farther than his great-grandfather, who, as an elderly 
person in the parish remembers to have heard his 
father say, was an excellent cudgel-player. Whether 
he had any ancestors before this, we must leave to 
the opinion of our curious reader, finding nothing 
of sufficient certainty to rely on. However, we 
cannot omit inserting an epitaph which an ingenious 
friend of ours hath communicated : 

>*tay. traveller, for underneath tbi* pew 
I.io* fast a«l ep that merry man Andrew: 
When the last day's great 'sun shall «ild the skies. 
Then he shall from his tomb net up and rite. 
He merry while Uiou e inst. for »urely thou 
Shalt shortly be as sad as he is n>iw. 

Ihe words are almost out of the stone with anti- 
quity. But it is needless to observe that Andrew 
here is writ without an *, and is, besides, a christian 
name. My friend, moreover, conjectures this to 
have been the founder of that sect of laughing philo- 
sophers since called Merry-andrews. 

To wave, therefore, a circumstance, which, though 
mentioned in conformity to the exact rules of bio- 
graphy, is not greatly material, I proceed to things 
of more consequence. Indeed, it is sufficiently cer- 
tain that he had as many ancestors as the best man 
living, and, perhaps, if we look five or six hundred 
years backwards, might be related to some persons 
of very great figure at present, whose aueestors within 
half the last century are buried in as great obscurity. 
But suppose, for argument's sake, we should admit 
that he had no ancestors at all. but had sprung up, 
-.cording to the modern phiw, <t of a duughill, a* 



the Athenians pretended they themselves did from tfcs 
earth, would not this autokopros • have been justly 
entitled to all the praise arising from hia own virtues 1 
Would it not be hard that a man who hath no an 
cesiors should therefore be rendered incapable ol 
acquiring honour ; when we see so mauy who have 
no virtues enjoying the honour of their forefathers t 
At ten years olJ (by which time his education was 
advanced to writing and reading) he was bound an 
apprentice, according to the statute, to sir Thomas 
Booby, an uncle of Mr. Booby's by the father's 
side. Sir Thomas having t^cn an estate in his own 
hands, the young Andrews w*s at first employed is 
what in the country they call keeping birds. Hui 
office was to perform the part the ancients assigned 
to the god Priapus, which tieity ths moderns call by 
the name of Jack o' Lent; but hi* voice being so 
extremely musical, that it rather al'ured the birds 
than terrified them, he was soon transplanted from 
the fields into the dog-kennel, where te was placed 
under the huntsman, and made what sportsmen 
term whipper-in. For this place likewise the sweet- 
ness of his voice disqualified him ; the do is preferring 
the melody of his chiding to all the alltnuig notes of 
the huntsman ; who soon became so incensed at it, 
that he desired sir Thomas to provide otherwise for 
him, and constantly laid every fault the dogs were 
at to the account of the poor boy, who was now 
transplanted to the stable. Here he soon gave 
proofs of strength and agility beyond his years, and 
constantly rode the most spirited and vicious horses 
to water, with an intrepidity which surprised every 
one. While he was in this station, he rode several 
races for sir Thomas, and this with such expertnesa 
aud success, that the neighbouring gentlemen fre- 
quently solicited the knight to permit little Joey (for 
so he was called) to ride their matches. The best 
gamesters, before they laid their money, always in- 
quired which horse little Joey was to ride; and the 
bets were rather proportioned by the rider than by 
the horse himself ; especially after lie had scornfully 
refused a considerable bribe to play booty on such 
an occasion. This extremely raised his character, 
and so pleased the lady Booby, that she desired to 
have him (being now seventeen years of age) for her 
own footboy. Joey was now preferred from the 
stable to attend on his lady, to go on her errands, 
stand behind her chair, wait at her tea-table, and 
cany her prayer-book to church ; at which place his 
voice gave him an opportunity of distinguishing 
himself by singing psalms: he behaved likewise in 
every other respect so well at divine service, that it 
recommended him to the notice of Mr. Abraham 
Adams, the curate ; who took an opportunity one 
day, as he was drinking a cup of ale in sir Thomas's 
kitchen, to ask the young man several questions 
concerning religion ; with his answers to which he 
was wonderfully pleased. 

CHAPTER III. 

Of Mr. Abraham Adams the curat*. Mrs. Slip*lo r i>; jh»'al«s- 
maid, and other*. 

Mn. Abraham Adams was an excellent scholar. He 
was a perfect master of the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages ; to which he added a great share of know - 
ledge in the Oriental tongues; and couhl read and 
translate French, Italian, and Spanish. He had 
applied many years to the most severe study, and 
hnd treasured up a fund of learning rarely to be met 
with in a university. He was, besides,' a mnu ol 
good sense, good parts, and good nature ; but was a: 

• In English, sprung trom * dunghill. 
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the wrac time as entirely ignorant of the ways of 
this world as an infant just entered into it could pos- 
sibly be. As he had never any intention to deceive, 
au he never suspected such a design in others. He 
was generous, friendly, and brave, to an excess ; but 
simplicity was his characteristic : he did no more 
than Mr. Colley (Jibber apprehend any such passions 
as malice and envy to exist in mankind ; which was 
indeed less remarkable in a country parson than in 
a gentleman who hath parsed his life behind the 
scenes, — a place which hath been seldom thought 
the school of innocence, and where a very little ob- 
servation would have convinced the great apologist 
that those passions have a real existence in the hu- 
man mind. 

His virtue, and his other qualifications, as they 
rendered him equal to his office, so they made him 
an agreeable and valuable companion, and had so 
much endeared and well recommended him to a 
biahop, that at the age of fifty he was provided with 
a handsome income of twenty-three pounds a-year ; 
which, however, he could not make any great figure 
with, because he lived in a dear country, and was a 
little encumbered with a wife and six children. 

It was this gentleman who, having, as I have 
said, observed the singular devotion of young An- 
drews, had found means to question him concerning 
several particulars ; as, how many books there were 
in the New Testament; which were they 1 how 
many chapters they contained! and such like: to 
all which, Mr. Adams privately said, he answered 
much better than sir Thomas, or two other neigh- 
bouring justices of the peace, could probably have 
done. 

Mr. Adams was wonderfully solicitous to know at 
what time, and by what opportunity, the youth be- 
came acquainted with these matters : Joey told 
him that he had very early learnt to read and write 
by the goodness of his father, who, though he had 
not interest enough to get him into a charity school, 
because a cousin of Ids father's landlord did not vote 
on the tight side for a churchwarden in a borough 
town, yet had been himself at the expense of nix- 
pence a week for his learning. He told him like- 
wise, that ever since he was in sir Thomas's family 
he had employ ed all his hours of leisure in reading 
good books ; that he had read the IJible, the Whole 
Duty of Man, and Thomas a Kempis ; and that as 
often as he could, without being perceived, he had 
studied a great hook which lay open in the hall 
window, where he had read, " as how the devil 
carried away half a church in sermon-time, without 
hurting one of the congregation ; and as how a field 
of corn ran away down a hill with all the trees upon 
it, and covered another man's meadow." This suf- 
ficiently assured Mr. Adams that the good book 
meant could be no other than Baker's Chronicle. 

The curate, surprised to find such instances of in- 
dustry and application in a young man who had 
never met with the least encouragement, asked him, 
If he did not extremely regret the want of a liberal 
education, and the not having been born of parents 
who might have indulged his talents aud desire of 
knowledge ! To which he answered, •* He hoped 
he had profited somewhat better from the hooks he 
had read than to lament his condition in this world. 
That, for his part, he was perfectly content with the 
state to which he was called ; that he should endea- 
vour to improve his talent, which was all required 
of him ; but not repine at his own lot, nor envy 
those of his betters." " Well said, my lad," replied 
the curate ; "and I wish some who have read many | 
more good hooks, nay, and some who have written I 
books themselves had profited so much by them." 



Adams had no nearer access to sir Thomas or my 
lady than through the waiting-gentlewoman ; for 
sir Thomas was too apt to estimate men merely by 
their dress or fortune ; and my lady was a woman 
of gaiety, who had been blessed with a town educa- 
tion, and never spoke of any of her country neigh- 
bours by any other appellation than that of the 
brutes. They both regarded the curate as a kind of 
domestic only, belonging to the parson of the parish, 
who was at this time at variance with the knight ; 
for the parson had for many years lived in a constant 
state of civil war, or, which is perhaps as bad, of 
civil law, with sir Thomas himself and the tenants 
of his manor. The foundation of this quarrel was a 
modus, by setting which aside an advantage of 
several shillings per annum would have accrued to 
the rector ; but he had not yet been able to accom- 
plish his purpose, and had reaped hitherto nothing 
better from the suits than the pleasure (which he 
used indeed frequently to say was no small one) of 
reflecting that he had utterly undone many of the 
poor tenauts, though he hail at the same time greatly 
impoverished himself. 

Mrs. Slipslop, the waiting-gentlewoman, being 
herself the daughter of a curate, preserved some re- 
spect for Adams : she professed great regard for his 
learning, and would frequently dispute with him on 
points of theology ; hut always insisted on a de- 
ference to be paid to her understanding, as she had 
been frequently at London, and knew more of the 
world than a country parson could pretend to. 

She had in these disputes a particular advantage 
over Adams ; for she was a mighty nffecter of hard 
words, which she used in such a manner that the 
parson, who durst not offend her by calling her words 
in question, was frequently at some loss to gures her 
meaning, and w ould have been much less puzrled 
by an Arabian manuscript. 

Adams therefore took an opportunity oue day, 
after a pretty long discourse w ith her "on the es- 
sence (or, as*Bhe pleased to term it, the incense) of 
matter, to mention the case of y oung Andrews ; de- 
siring her to recommend him to her lady as a youth 
very susceptible of learning, and one whose instruc- 
tion in Latin he would himself undertake; by 
w hich means he might be qualified for a higher sta- 
tion than that of a footman ; and added, she knew 
it was in his master's power easily to provide for 
him in a better manner. He therefore desired that 
the boy might be left behind under his care. 

" La! Mr. Adams," 6aid Mrs. Slipslop, «* do you 
think my lady will softer any preambles about any- 
such matter! She is going to London very con- 
cisely, and I am confidous would not leave Joey 
behind her on any account ; for he is one of the 
gentcelest young fellows y ou may see in a summer's 
day ; and I am confidous she would as soon think 
of parting with a pair of her grey marc?, for Bhe 
values herself as much on the one as the other." 
Adams would have interrupted, but she proceeded : 
" And why is Latin more necessitous for a footman 
than a gentleman! It is very proper that you cler- 
gymen must lcani it, because y ou can't preach with- 
out it : but I have heard gentlemen say in London, 
that it is fit for nobody else. I am confidous iuj 
lady would be angry with me for mentioning i'. ; 
and I shall draw myself into no such delemy." At 
which words her lady's bell rung, and Mr. Adams 
was forced to retire; nor could he gain a second 
opportunity with her before their London journey, 
which happened a few days afterwards. However, 
| Andrews behaved very thankfully and gratefully to 
I him for his intended kindness, which he told him 
' he never would forget, aud at the same time received 
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from the (rood man many admonitions concerning 
the regulation of hi* future conduct, and nil per- 
severance in innocence and industry. 



CHAPTER IV. 
What happened after their journey to T-ondoo. 
No sooner was young Andrews arriTed at London 
than he began to scrape an acquaintance with his 
party-coloured brethren, who endeavoured to make 
him despise his former course of life. His hair was 
cut after the newest fashion, and became his chipf 
care; he went abroad with it all the morning in 
papers, and dressed it out in the afternoon. They 
could not however teach him to game, swear, drink, 
nor any other genteel vice the town abounded with. 
He applied most of his leisure hours to music, in 
which he greatly improved himself ; and became so 
perfect a connoisseur in that art, that he led the 
opinion of all the other footmen at an opera, and 
they neTer condemned or applauded a single song 
contrary to his approbation or dislike. He was a 
little too forward in riots at the playhouses and as- 
semblies ; and when he attended his lady at church 
(which was but seldom) he behaved with less seem- 
ing devotion than formerly : however, if he was out- 
wardly a pretty fellow, his morals remained entirely 
uncorrupted, though he was at the same time smarter 
and genteeler than any of the beaux in town, either 
in or out of livery. 

His lady, who had often said of him that Joey 
was the handsomest and genteelest footman in the 
kingdom, but that it was pity he wanted spirit, 
begun now to find that fault no longer ; on the con- 
trary, she was frequently heard to cry out, 44 Ay, 
there is some life in this fellow." She plainly saw 
the effects which the town air hath on the soberest 
constitutions. She would now walk out with him 
into Hyde Park in a morning, and when tired, 
which happened almost every minute, would lean 
on his arm, and converse with him in great fami- 
liarity. Whenever she stept out of her coach, she 
would take him by the hand, and sometimes, for 
fear of stumbling, press it very hard ; she admitted 
him to deliver messages at her bedside in a morn- 
ing, leered at him at table, and indulged him in all 
those innocent freedoms which women of figure may 
permit without the least sully of their virtue. 

But though their virtue remains unsullied, yet 
now and then some small arrows will glance on the 
shadow of it, their reputation ; and so it fell out to 
lady Booby, who happened to be walking arm-in- 
arm with Joey one morning in Hyde Park, when 
lady Tittle and rady Tattle came accidentally by in 
their coach. 44 Bless me," says ladv Tittle, 44 can I 
believe my cycsl Is that lady Booby !"— 44 Surely," 
says Tattle. 44 But what makes you surprised ! ' — 
44 Why, Is not that her footman 1" replied Tittle. 
At which Tattle laughed, and cried, 44 An old busi- 
ness, I assure you: is it possible you should not 
have heard it T The whole town hath known it this 
half-year." The consequence of this interview was 
a whisper through a hundred visits, which were 
separately performed by the two ladies* the same 
afternoon, and might have had a mischievous effect, 
had it not been stopped by two fresh reputations 
which were published the day afterwards, and en- 
grossed the whole talk of the town. 

But, whatever opinion or suspicion the scandalous 
inclination of defamers might entertain of lady 

* It mav aeem an aheurdity that Tattle should visit, as the 
actually did. to spread a known ncandal ; but the reader ma> 
reconcile this by supposing, with me. th\U notwithstanding 
what *he says, this was her ttrat ac<|iiaitit**ra ->iu» it 



Booby's innocent freedoms, it is certain they mnnt 
no impression on young Andrews, who never oll't r t J 
to encroach beyond the liberties which his lady 
allowed him, — a behaviour which she imputed to 
the violent respect he preserved for her, and which 
served only to heighten a something she began to 
conceive, and which the next chapter will opsn a 
little farther. 



CHAPTER V. 

The death of Sir Thomas Booby, with the affertiosate and 
mournful behaviour of his wHow, and the great purity of 
of Joseph Andrews. 

At this time an accident happened which put a stop 
to those agreeable walks, which probably would have 
soon puffed up the cheeks of Fame, and caused her 
to blow her brazen trumpet through the town ; and 
this was no other than the death of sir Thomas 
Booby, who, departing this life, left his disconsolate 
lady confined to her house, as closely as if she her- 
self had been attacked by some violent disease. 
During the first six days the poor lady admitted none 
but Mrs. Slipslop, and three female friends, who 
made a party at cards ; but on the seventh she or- 
dered Joey, whom, for a good reason, we shall here- 
after call Joseph, to bring up her teakettle. Th« 
lady being in bed, called Joseph to her, bade him 
sit down, and, having accidentally laid her hand on 
his, she asked him if he had ever been in love. 
Joseph answered, with some confusion, it was time 
enough for one so young as himself to think on such 
tilings. " As young as you are," replied the lady, 
" I am convinced you arc no stranger to that passion. 
Come, Joey," says she, 44 tell me truly, who is the 
happy girl whose eyes have made a conquest of you V* 
Joseph returned, that all the women he had evet 
seen were equally indifferent to him. 44 O then,*' 
said the lady, 44 you are a general lover. Indeed, 
you handsome fellows, like handsome women, 
are very long and difficult in fixing ; but yet 
you shall never persuade me that your heart 
is so insusceptible of affection ; I rather impute 
what you say to your secrecy, a very com- 
mendable quality, and what I am far from being 
angry with you for. Nothing can be more un- 
worthy in a young man, than to betray any inti- 
macies with the ladies." 44 Ladies! madam," said 
Joseph, 44 I am sure I never had the impudence to 
think of any that deserve that name." 44 Don't pre- 
tend to too much modesty," said she, 44 for that 
sometimes may be impertinent i but pray answer 
me this question. Suppose a lady should happen 
to like you ; suppose she should prefer you to all 
your sex, and admit you to the same familiarities as 
you might have hoped for if you had been born her 
equal, arc you certain that no vanity could tempt 
vou to discover hert Answer me honestly, Joseph ; 
have you so much more sense and so much 
more virtue than you handsome young fellows 
generally have, who make no scruple of sacri- 
ficing our dear reputation to your pride, with- 
out considering the great obligation we lay on 
you by our condescension and confidence! Can 
you keep a secret, my Joey t " 44 Madam," says he, 
44 I hope your ladyship can't tax me with ever 
betraying the secrets of the family ; and I hope, if 
you was to turn me away, 1 might have that cha- 
racter of you." 44 I don't intend to turn you away, 
Joey," said she, and sighed ; 44 1 am afraid it is not 
in my power." She then raised herself a little in 
her bed, and discovered one of the whitest necks 
that ever was seen; at which Joseph blushed. 
44 La! " sa)s she, in an affected surprise, 44 what am 
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I d'tfagi I have trusted myself with a man alone, 
naked in bed ; suppose you should have any wicked 
intentions upon my honour, how should I defend 
myself 1" Joseph protested that he never had the 
least evil design against her. " No," says she, 
M perhaps you may not call your designs wicked ; 
and perhaps they are not so." — He swore they were 
not. You misunderstand me," says she ; " I 
mean if they were against my honour, they may not 
be wicked ; but the world calls them so. But then, 
say you, the world will never know anything of the 
matter; yet would not that be trusting to your 
secrecy ! Must not my reputation be then in your 
power t Would you not then be my master! " 
Joseph begged her ladyship to be comforted ; for 
that he would never imagine the least wicked thing 
against her, and that he had rather die a thousand 
deaths than give her any reason to suspect him. 

Yes," said she, •« I must have reason to suspect you. 
Are you not a man t and, without vanity, I mav pre- 
tend to some charms. But perhaps you may fear I 
should prosecute you ; indeed I hope you do ; and 
yet heaven knows I should never have the confidence 
to appear before a court of justice ; and you know, 
Joey, I am of a forgiving temper. Tell me, Joey, 
dou't you think I should forgive you V — " Indeed, 
madam," says Joseph, " I will never do anything to 
disoblige your ladyship." " How," say* she, •' do 
you think it would not disoblige me then! Do you 
think I would willingly suffer you!" — "I don't 
understand you, madam," says Joseph. — *' Don't 
you! " said she, '* then you are either a fool, or pre- 
tend to be so ; I find I was mistaken in you. So 
get you down stairs, and never let me see your face 
again ; your pretended innocence cannot impose on 
me."—" Madam," said Joseph, I would not have 
your ladyship think any evil of me. I have always 
endeavoured to be a dutiful servant both to you and 
my master." — M O thou villain '. " answered my 
lady ; " why didst thou mention the name of that 
dear man, unless to torment me, to bring his pre- 
cious memory to my mind t" (and then she burst 
into a fit of tears). " Get thee from my sight! I 
■hall never endure thee more." At which words 
she turned away from him ; and Joseph retreated 
from the room in a most disconsolate condition, 
and writ that letter which the reader will find in 
the next chapter. 

CHAPTER VI. 
How Joseph Andrews writ a letter to hi» sister Pamela. 
■ To Mrs. Pamela Andrew, living with squire Booby. 

" Deab StSTrs, — Since I received your letter of your pood 
lady'sdenth, we have hud a misfortune of the name kindiuoitr 
family. My worthy muter sir Thomas died about four days ago; 
and. what i» worse, my poor lady is certainly (rone distracted. 
None of the servants expected her to take it w> to heait, 
because they quarrelled almost every day of their live* : 
but no more of that, because you know, PumeU, 1 ni-ver loved 
to tell the secret* of my m inter * family ; but to be sure you 
nmit have known they never loved one another; and 1 have 
heard her ladyship wish his honour dead abote a thousand 
times; but nobody knows what it U to lose a friend till they 
have lo»t him. 

" pon't tell anylmdy what I write, because I should not care 
to have folks nay I dUcover what passes in our family ; but if 
it had not been no great a lady. I should have thought she had 
a mind to me. Dear I*amefa. don't tell anybody; but she 
ordered me to sit down by her bed side, when she was naked 
In bed : and she held my hand, .md talked exactly as a lady 
does to her sweetheart in a .lage-play. which I have seen ia 
Covt-ut Garden, while she wanted him to be no better than he 
should be. 

" If madam be mad. I shall not care for staying long in the 
family; so I heartily wish you could get me a place, either at 
the squire's or some other neighbouring gentleman's, unless it 
hs true that yon are going to \w married to parson Williams, 
a. folks talk and then 1 should be very williu; to be hUderk ; 



for which you know I am qualified, being able to read and to 
set a psalm. 

" I fancy I shall be discharged very soon ; and the moment I 
am, unless I hear from yo*. I shall return to my old master's 
country seat, if it be only to see parson Adams. » ho is the I .est 
man in the world London is a bad place, and there Is so 
little good fellowship, that the next door neiEhhoursdontknow 
one another. Pray give my service to all friends that inquire 
for me. So I rest 

" Your loving brother, Jos mi Axnnrws." 

As scon as Joseph had sealed and directed this 
letter he walked down stairs, where he met Mrs. 
Slipslop, with whom we shall take this opportunity 
to bring the reader a little better acquainted. She 
was a maiden gentlewoman of about forty-five years 
of age, who, having made a small slip in her youth, 
had continued a good maid ever since. She was not 
at this time remarkably handsome ; being very short, 
and rather too corpulent in body, and somewhat red, 
with the addition of pimples in the fare. Her nose 
was likewise rather too large, and her eyes too 
little ; nor did she resemble a cow so much in her 
breath as in two brown globes which she carried 
before her; one of her legs was also a little short et 
than the other, which occasioned her to limp as she 
walked. This fair creature had long cast the eyes of 
affection on Joseph, in which she had not met with 
quite so good success as she probably wished, though, 
beside the allurements of her native charms, she had 
given him tea, sweetmeats, wine, and many other 
delicacies, of which, by keeping the keys, she had 
the absolute command. Joseph, however, had not 
returned the least gratitude to all these favours, not 
even so much as a kiss ; though I would not insi- 
nuate she was so easily to be satisfied ; for surely 
then he would have been highly blamable. The 
truth is, she was arrived at an age when she thought 
she might indulge herself in any liberties with a man, 
without the danger of bringing a third person into 
the world to betray them. She imagined that by so 
long a self-denial she had not only made amends for 
the small slip in her youth above "hinted at, but had 
likewise laid up a quantity of merit to excuse any 
future failings. In a word, she resolved to give a 
loose to her amorous inclinations, and to pay off the 
debt of pleasure which she found she owed herself, 
as fast as possible. 

With these charms of person, and in this disposi- 
tion of mind, she encountered poor Joseph at the 
bottom of the stairs, and asked him if he would 
drink a glass of something good this morning. 
Joseph, whose spirits were not a little cast down, 
very readily and thankfully accepted the offer ; and 
together they went into a closet, where, having deli- 
vered him a full glass of ratafia, and desired him to 
sit down, Mrs. Slipslop thus began : — 

Sure nothing can be a more simple contract in a 
woman than to place her affections on a boy. If I 
had ever thought it would have been my" fate, I 
should have wished to die a thousand deaths rather 
than live to see that day. If we like a man, the 
lightest hint sophisticates. Whereas a boy proposes 
upon us to break through all the regulations of 
modesty, before we can make any oppression upon 
him." Joseph, who did not understand a word she 
said, answered, «• Yes, madam." — Yes, madam I" 
replied Mrs. Slipslop with some warmth, " Do you 
intend to result my passion ! Is it not enough, un- 
grateful as you are, to make no return to all the 
favours I have done you ; but you must treat me with 
ironing! Barbarous monster! how have I deserved 
that my passion should be resulted and treated with 
ironing!" «• Madam," answered Joseph, •» I don't 
understand your hard words ; but I am certain you 
have no occasion to call me ungrateful, for, so far 
from intending you any wrong. I have always loved 
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you as well a* if you had been my own mother/' 
« How, sirrah V says Mrs. Slipslop in a rage ; " your 
own mother 1 Do you assinuate that I am old 
enough to be your mother! I don't know what 
a stripling may think, but I believe a man would 
refer me to any green-aickness silly girl what- 
somdever: but I ought to despise you rather than 
be angry with you, for referring the conversation of 
girls to that of a woman of sense."— " Madam," says 
Joseph, I am sure I haTe always valued the honour 
you did me by your conversation, for I know you arc 
a woman of learning." — " Yes, but, Joseph," said she, 
a little softened by the compliment to her learning, 
44 If you had a value for me, ycu certainly would have 
found some method of showing it me ; for I am 
convicted you must sec the value I have for you. 
Yes, Joseph, my eyes, whether I would or no, must 
have declared a passion I cannot conquer. — Oh! 
Joseph!" 

As when a hungry tigress, who long has traversed 
the woods in fruitless search, sees within the reach 
of her claws a lamb, she prepares to leap on her 
prey ; or as a voracious pike of immense site, sur- 
veys through the liquid element a roach or gudgeon, 
which cannot escape her jaws, opens them wide to 
swallow the little rish ; so did Mrs. Slipslop prepare 
to lay her violent amorous haudson the poor Joseph, 
when luckily her mistress's bell runs, and delivered 
the intended martyr from her clutches. She was 
obliged to leave him abruptly, and to defer the exe- 
cution of her purpose till some other time. We shall 
therefore return to the lady Booby, and give our | 
reader some account of her behaviour, after she was 
left by Joseph in a temper of mind not greatly differ- 
ent from that of the inflamed Slipslop. 



CHAPTER VII. 

n of vine men. A dialogue Ix-tween the lady nod her 
; and • panegyric or tjiUVr wir<\ on the passion of 
love, in the sublime ityle. 

It is the observation of some ancient sage, whose 
name I have forgot, that passions operate differently 
on the human mind, as diseases on the body, in pro- 
portion to the strength or weakness, soundness or 
rottenness, of the one and the other. 

We hope, therefore, a judicious reader will give 
himself some pains to observe, what we have so 
greatly laboured to describe, the different operations 
of this passion of love in the gentle and cultivated 
mind of the lady Booby, from those which it effected 
in the Icsb polished and coarsei disposition of Mrs. 
Slipslop. 

Another philosopher, whose name also at present 
escapes my memory, hath somewhere said, that 
resolutions taken in the absence of the beloved 
object are very apt to vanish in its presence : on 
both which wise sayings the following chapter may 
serve as a comment. 

No sooner bad Joseph left the room in the man- 
ner we have before related than the lady, enraged 
at her disappointment, began to reflect with severity 
on her conduct. Her love was now changed to dis- 
dain, which pride assisted to torment her. She 
despised herself for the meanness of her passion, and 
Joseph for its ill success. However, she had now got 
the better of it in her own opinion, and determined 
immediately to dismiss the object. After much 
tossing and turning in her bed, and many soliloquies, 
which if we had no better matter for our reader we 
would give him, she at last rung the bell as above 
mentioned, and was presently attended by Mr*. 
Slipslop, who was not much better pleased with 
J^.-eph thin the lady herself. 



Slipslop," said lady Booby, " when did you trt 
Joseph V The poor woman was so surprised at 
the unexpected Bound of his name at so critical a 
time, that she had the greatest difficulty to conceal 
the confusion she was under from her mistress; 
whom she answered, nevertheless, wit'i pretty good 
confidence, though not entirely void cf fear of sus- 
picion, that she had not seen him that morning. 
" 1 am afraid," said lady Booby, " he is a wild young 
fellow."— 4 ' That he is," said Slipslop, 44 aud a wicked 
one too. To my knowledge he games, drinks, 
swears, and fights eternally ; besides, he is horribly 
indicted to wenching." — 44 Ay !" said the lady, I never 
heard that of him.'' — 44 O madam !" answered the 
other, 44 he is so lewd a rascal, that if your lady ship 
keeps him much longer, you will not have one virgin 
in your house except myself. And yet I can't con- 
ceive what the wenches see in him, to be so foolishly 
fond as they are; in my eyes, he is as ugly a scare- 
crow as I ever opheld."— 44 Nay ," said the lady, 44 the 
boy is well enough." — 44 La! ma'am," cries Slipslop, 
44 1 think him the ragmaticallcst fellow in the family." 
— 44 Sure, Slipslop," says she, 44 y ou are mistaken : but 
which of the women do you most suspect 1" — 14 Ma- 
dam," says Slipslop, 44 there is Betty the chamber- 
maid, I am almost convicted, is with child by him." 
— 44 Ay '." say s the lady, 41 then pray pay her her wages 
instantly. I will keep no such sluts in my family. 
And as for Joseph, you may discard him too." — 
44 Would your lady ship have him paid off imme- 
diately !" cries Slipslop, 44 for perhaps, when Betty is 
gone he may mend : and really the boy is a good 
servant, and a strong healthy luscious boy enough." 
— 14 This morning," answered the lady with some ve- 
hemence. 44 I wish madam," cries Slipslop, 44 your 
ladyship would be so good as to try him a little 
longer." — 44 1 will not have my commands disputed," 
said the lady ; 44 sure y ou are not fond of him your- 
self." — 44 1, madam !" cries Slipslop, reddening, if not 
blushing, 44 1 should be sorry to think your ladyship 
had any reason to respect me of fondness for a fellow ; 
and if it be y our pleasure, I shall fulfil it with as 
much reluctance as possible." — 44 As little, I suppose 
y ou mean," said the lady ; " and so about it instantly." 
Mrs. Slipslop went out, and the lady had scarce taken 
two tuins before she fell to knocking and ringing 
with great violence. Slipslop, who did not travel 
post haste, soon returned, and was countermanded 
as to Joseph, but ordered to send Betty about her 
business without delay. She went out a second 
time with much greater alacrity than before ; when 
the lady began immediately to accuse herself of want 
of resolution, and to apprehend the return of her 
affection, with its pernicious consequences ; Bhe 
therefore applied herself again to the bell, and re- 
summoned Mrs. Slipslop into her presence; who 
again returned, and was told by her mistress that 
she had considered better of the matter, and was 
absolutely resolved to turn away Joseph ; which she 
ordered her to do immediately. Slipslop, who knew 
the violence of her lady's temper, and would not 
venture her place for any Adonis or Hercules in the 
universe, left her a third time ; which she ha I no 
sooner done, than the little god Cupid, fearing he 
had not yet done the lady's business, took a fresh 
arrow with the sharpest point out of bis quiver, aud 
shot it directly iuto her heart ; in other and plainer 
language, the lady's passion got the better of her 
reason. She called back Slipslop once more, and told 
her she had resolved to see the boy', and examine 
him herself; therefore bid her Bend him up. This 
wavering in her mistress's temper probably put some, 
thing into th« waiting-gentlewoman's head not n«v- 
ccssary to mention to the sagacious reader. 
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T.ady Booby was going to cull her back again, but 
c« j Id not prevail with herself. The next considera- 
tion therefore was, how she should hehaTe to Joseph 
when he came in. She resolved to preserve all the 
drgnity of the woman of fashion to her servant, and 
to indulge herself in this last view of Joseph (for 
Ihiit she was most certainly resolved it should be) 
at his own expense, by first insulting and then dis- 
carding him. 

O Love, what monstrous tricks dost thou play 
with thy votaries of both sexes! How dost thou 
deceive them, and make them deceive themselves ! 
Their follies are thy delight 1 Their sighs make thee 
laujh, and their pangs arc thy merriment! 

Not the great Rich, who turns men into monkeys, 
wheelbarrows, and whatever else best humours his 
f:uicy, hath so strangely metamorphosed the human 
ahaj>e ; nor the great Cibber, who confounds all 
number, gender, and breaks through every rule of 
grammar at his will, hath so distorted the English 
language as thou dust metamorphose and distort 
the human senses. 

Thou puttest out our eyes, stoppest up our ears, 
and takest away the power of our nostrils; so that 
w e can neither see the largest objects, hear the loudest 
noise, nor smell the most poignant perfume. Again, 
when thou pleasest, thou canst make a molehill ap- 
pear as a mountain, a Jew's-harp sound like a trum- 
pet, and a daisy smell like a violet. Thou canst 
make cowardice brave, avarice generous, pride hum- 
ble, and cruelty tender-hearted. In short, thou 
turuest the heart of man inside out, as a juggler 
doth a petticoat, and bringest whatsoever pleaseth 
thee out from it. If there be any one who doubts 
all this, let him read the next chapter. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Id which, after come very One writing, the history jroe» on. 
au'J relates the interview hetwrea the lady uud Joseph ; 
where the latter hath »el an example which wc despair of 
*eeiu',' followed by hi* sex in thu vir-iou* aj<e. 

Now the rake Hesperus had called for his breeches, 
and, having well rubbed his drowsy eyes, prepared 
to dress himself for all night ; by whose example 
his brother rakes on earth likewise leave those beds 
in which they had slept away the day. Now Thetis, 
the good housewife, began to put on the pot, in 
order to regale the good man Phoebus after his daily 
labours were over. In vulirar language, it was in the 
evening when Joseph attended his lady's orders. 

But as it becomes us to preserve the character of 
this lady, who is the heroine of our tale ; and as we 
have naturally a wonderful tenderness for that beau- 
tiful part of the human species called the fair sex ; 
before we discover too much of her fmilty to our 
reader, it will be proper to give him a lively idea of 
the vast temptation, which overcame all the efforts 
of a modest and virtuous mind ; and then we humbly 
hope his good nature will rather pity than condemn 
the imperfection of human virttte. 

Nay, the ladies themselves will, we hope, be in- 
duced, by cons dering the uncommon variety of 
charms which united in this young man's person, 
to bridle their rampant passion for chastity, and be 
at least as mild as their violent modesty and virtue 
will permit them, in censuring the conduct of a 
woman who, perhaps, was in her own disposition 
as chaste as those pure and sanctified virgins who, 
after a life innocently spent in the gaieties of the 
town, begin about fifty to attend twice per diem at 
the polite churches and chapels, to return thanks for 
the grace which preserved them formerly amongst 
beaux from temptations perhaps lets powerful than 
what now attacked the lady Booby. 



Mr. Joseph Andrews was now in the oncand- 
twentieth year of his age. He was of the highest 
degree of middle suture ; his limbs were put together 
with great elegance, and no less strength ; his legs 
and thighs were formed in the exactcst proportion ; 
his shoulders were broad and brawny, but yet his 
arms hung so eaaUy, that he had all the symptoms 
of streugtli without the least clumsiness. His hair 
was of a nut-brown colour, and was displayed in 
wanton ringlets down his back ; his forehead was 
high, his eyes dark, and as full of sweetness as of 
fire ; his nose a little inclined to the Roman ; his 
teeth white and even ; his lips full, red, and suit ; 
his beard was only rough on his chin and upper lip ; 
but his cheeks, in wliich his blood glowed, were 
overspread with a thick down ; his countenance had 
a tenderness joined with a sensibility inexpressible. 
Add to this the most perfect neatness in his dress, 
and an air which, to those who have not seen many 
noblemen, would give an idea of nobility. 

Such was the person who now appeared before the 
lady. She viewed him some time in silence, and 
twice or thrice before she spoke changed her mind 
as to the manner in which she s!iou d begin. At 
length she said to him, "Joseph, 1 am sorry to 
hear such complaints against you : 1 am told you 
behave so rudely to the maids, that they cannot do 
their business in quiet ; I mean those who are not 
wicked enough to hearken to your solicitations. As 
to others, they may, perhaps, not call you rude ; for 
there are wicked sluts who make one ashamed of 
one's own sex, and are as ready to admit any nau- 
seous familiarity as fellows to offer it : nay, there 
are such in my family, but they shall not stay in 
it; that imprudent trollop who is with child by 
you is discharged by this time." 

As a person who is struck through the heart with 
a thunderbolt looks extremely surprised, nay, and 
perhaps is so too thus the poor Joseph received 
the false accusation of his mistress ; he blushed and 
looked confounded, which she misinterpreted to be 
symptoms of his guilt, and thus went on : 

" Come hither, Joseph : another mistress might 
discard you for these otlem ; but I have a com- 
passion for your youth, and if I could be certain 
you would be no more guilty — Consider, child," 
laying her hand carelessly upon his, " you are a 
handsome young fellow, and might do better ; 
you might make your fortune." " Madam," said 
Joseph, *• I do assure your ladyship I don't know 
whether any maid in the house is man or woman." 
" O fie ! Joseph," answered the lady, " don't commit 
another crime in denying the truth. I could par- 
don the first ; but I hate a liar." " Madam," cries 
Joseph, " I hope your ladyship will not be offended 
at my asserting my innocence ; for, by all that is 
sacred, I have never offered more than kissing. 
" Kissing!" said the lady with great discomposure 
of countenance, and more redness in her cheeks, 
than anger in her eyes ; " do you call that no crime 1 
Kissing, Joseph, is as a prologue to a play. Can I 
believe a young fellow of your age and complexion 
will be content with kissing? No, Joseph, there is 
no woman who grants that but will grant more; 
and I am deceived greatly in you if you would uot 
put her closely to it. What would you think, 
Joseph, if I admitted you to kiss met" Joseph re- 
plied he would sooner die than have any such 
thought. "And yet, Joseph," returned she, " ladies 
have admitted their footmen to such familiarities ; 
and footmen, I confess to you, much less deserving 
them ; fellows without half your charms, — for such 
might almost excuse the crime. Tell me therefore, 
Joseph, if I should admit you to such freedom, 
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what would you think of me ! — tell me freely." 

Madam," said Joseph, " I should think your lady- 
ship condescended a great deal below yourself." 
" Pugh !" said she ; * 4 that I am to answer to myself: 
but would not you insist on more T Would you be 
contented with a kiss ! Would not your inclinations 
be all on fire rather by such a favour !" M Madam," 
•aid Joseph, " if they were, I hope I should be able 
to control them, without suffering them to get the 
better of my virtue." You have heard, reader, poets 
talk of the statue of Surprise ; you have heard like- 
wise, or else you have heard very little, how surprise 
made one of the sons of Cravsus speak, though he 
was dumb. You have seen the faces, in the eighteen- 
penny gallery, when, through the trap-door, to soft 
or no music, Mr. Bridgwater, Mr. William Mills, 
or some other of ghostly appearance, hath ascended, 
with a face all pale with powder, aud a shirt all 
bloody with ribbands ; — but from none of these, 
nor from Phidias or Praxiteles, if they should re- 
turn to life — no, not from the inimitable pencil of 
my friend Hogarth, could you receive such an idea 
of surprise as would have entered in at your eyes 
had they beheld the lady Booby when those last 
words issued out from the lips of Joseph. " Your 
virtue !" said the lady, recovering after a silence of 
two minutes ; " I shall never survive it. Your vir- 
tue ! — intolerable confidence ! Have you the assur- 
ance to pretend that, when a lady demeans herself 
to throw aside the rules of decency, in order to 
honour you with the highest favour in her power, 
your virtue should resist her inclination! that, when 
ahc had conquered her own virtue, she should find 
an obstruction in yours !" " Madam," said Joseph, 
" I can't sec why her having no virtue should be a 
reason against my having any ; or why, because I 
urn a man, or because I am poor, my virtue must be 
subservient to her pleasures." *' I am out of pa- 
tience," cries the lady : *' did ever mortal hear of a 
man's virtue ! Did ever the greatest or the gravest 
men pretend to any of this kind ! Will magistrates 
who punish lewdness, or parsons who preach agaiust 
it, make any scruple of committing it T And can a 
boy, a stripling, have the confidence to talk of his 
virtue t" "Madam," says Joseph, "that boy is 
the brother of Pamela, and would be ashamed that 
the chastity of his family, which is preserved in her, 
should be stained in him. If there arc such men a* 
your ladyship mentions, I am sorry for it ; and I 
wish they had an opportunity of reading over those 
letters which my father hath sent me of my sister 
Pamela's ; nor do I doubt but such an example would 
amend them." " You impudent villain!" cries the 
lady in a rage ; " do you insult me with the follies of 
my relation, who halh exposed himself all over the 
country upon your sister's account ! a little vixen, 
whom I have always wondered my late lady Booby 
ever kept in her house. Sirrah ! get out of my sight, 
aud prepare to set out this night ; for I will order 
you your wages immediately, and you shall be 
stripped and turned away." " Madam," says Jo- 
seph, " I am sorry I have offended your ladyship, I 
am sure I never intended it." " Yes, sirrah," cries 
she, " you have had the vanity to misconstrue the 
little innocent freedom I took, in order to try whe- 
ther what I had heard was true. O' my conscience, 
you have had the assurance to imagine I was fond 
of you myself." Joseph answered, he had only 
spoke out of tenderness to his virtue; at which 
words she flew into a violent passion, and, refusing to 
hear more, ordered him instantly to leave the room. 

He was no sooner gone than she burst forth into 
the following exclamation : — " Whither doth this 
violent paauou hurry us I What meannesses do we 



submit to from its impulse ! Wisely we resist its 
first and least approaches ; for it is then only we 
can assure ourselves the victory. No woman could 
ever safely say, so far only will I go. Have I not 
exposed myself to the refusal of my footman! I 
cannot bear the reflection." Upon which she ap- 
plied herself to the bell, and rung it with infinite 
more violence than was necessary, — the faithful 
Slipslop attended near at hand : to say the truth, 
she had conceived a suspicion at her last interview 
with her mistress, and had waited ever since in 
the antechamber, having carefully applied her ears 
to the keyhole during the whole time that the 
preceding conversation passed between Joseph and 
the lady. 



CHAPTER IX. 

What pa**ed between the lady and Mrs. Slipslop; in which 
we prophesy there are nine stroke* which every one will 
not truly comprehend at the Hint reading. 

" Slipslop," said the lady, " I find too much rea- 
son to believe all thou hast told me of this wicked 
Joseph ; I have determined to part with him in- 
stantly ; so go you to the steward, and bid him pay 
him his wages." Slipslop, who had preserved hi- 
therto a distance to her lady — rather out of neces- 
sity than inclination — and who thought the know- 
ledge of this secret had thrown down all distinction 
between them, answered her mistress very pertly — 
" She wished she knew her own mind ; and that 
she was certain she would call her hack again be- 
fore she was got halfway down stairs." The lady 
replied, she had taken a resolution, and was re- 
solved to keep it. " I am sorry for it," cries Slip- 
slop, " and, if I had known you would have pu- 
nished the poor lad so severely, you should never 
have heard a particle of the matter. Here 's a fuse 
indeed about nothing!" *' Nothing!" returned my 
lady ; " do you think I will countenance lewd- 
ness in my house!" " If you will turn away every 
footman," said Slipslop, " that is a lover of the 
sport, you must soon open the coach door yourself, 
or get a set of mophrodites to wait upon you ; and 
I am sure I hated th,e sight of them even singing in 
an opera." " Do as I bid you," says my lady, " and 
don't shock my ears with your beastly language." 
" Marry come up," cries Slipslop, " people's eare 
are sometimes the nicest part about them." 

The lady, who began to admire the new style in 
which her waiting-gentlewoman delivered herself, 
and by the conclusion of her 6peech suspected 
somewhat of the truth, called her back, and desired 
to know what she meant by the extraordinary de- 
gree of freedom in which she thought proper to 
indulge her tongue. Freedom !" says Slipslop ; 
*• I don't know what you call freedom, rnadain ; 
servants have tongues as well as their mistresses." 
" Yes, and saucy ones too," answered the lady ; 
*' but I assure you I shall bear no such imperti- 
nence." " Impertinence! I don't know that I arn 
impertinent," says Slipslop. "Yes, inded you are," 
cries my lady, and, unless you mend your manners, 
this house is no place for you." " Manners !" cries 
Slipslop ; " I never was thought to want mannere 
nor modesty neither ; and for places, there are more 
places than one ; aud I know what I know."— 
" What do you know, mistress !" answered the 
lady. " I am not obliged to tell everybody," says 
Slipslop, " any more than I am obliged to keep it a 
secret." " I desire you will provide yourself," an- 
swered the lady. *• With all my heart," replied the 
waiting-gentlewoman ; and so departed in a pftj. 
sion, and slapped the door after her. 
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The laJy to j plainly perceived that her waiting- 
geutlewoman knew more than she would willingly 
hare had her acquainted with; and this she im- 
puted to Joseph's having discovered to her what 
passed at the first interview. This, therefore, blew 
up her rage against him, and confirmed her in a 
resolution of parting with him. 

But the dismissing Mrs. Slipslop was a point not 
so easily to be resolved upon. She had the utmost 
tenderness for her reputation, as she knew on that 
depended many of the most valuable blessings of 
life ; particularly cards, making curtsies in public 
places, and, above all, the pleasure of demolishing 
the reputation of others, in which innocent amuse- 
ment she had an extraordinary delight. She there- 
fore determined to submit to any insult from a ser- 
vant, rather than run a risk of losing the title to so 
many great privileges. 

She therefore sent for her steward, Mr. Peter 
Pounce, and ordered him to pay Joseph his wages, 
to strip off his liver}*, and turn him out of the house 
that evening. 

She then called Slipslop up, and, after refreshing 
her spirits with a small cordial, which she kept in 
her closet, she began in the following manner : 

M Slipslop, why will you, who know my passionate 
temper, attempt to provoke me by your answers 1 
1 am convinced you arc an honest servant, and 
should be very unwilling to* part with you. I be- 
lieve, likewise, you have found me an indulgent 
mistress on many occasions, and have as little reason 
on your side to desire a change. I can't help being 
surprised, therefore, that you will take the surest 
method to offend me — I mean, repeating my words, 
which you know I have always detested." 

The prudent waiting-gentlewoman had duly 
weighed the whole matter, and found, on mature 
deliberation, that a good place in possession was 
better than one in expectation. As she found her 
mistress, therefore, inclined to relent, she thought 
proper also to put on some small condescension, 
which was as readily accepted ; and so the affair 
was reconciled, all offences forgiven, and a present 
of a gown and petticoat made her, as an instance of 
her lady's future favour. 

She offered once or twice to speak in favour of 
Joseph ; but found her lady's heart so obdurate, 
that she prudently dropped all such efforts. She 
considered there were more footmen in the house, 
and some as stout fellows, though not quite so 
handsome, as Joseph ; besides, the reader hath al- 
ready seen her tender advances had not met with 
the encouragement she might have reasonably ex- 
pected. She thought she had thrown away a great 
deal of sack and sweetmeats on an ungrateful rascal ; 
and, being a little inclined to the opinion of that 
female sect, who hold one lusty young fellow to be 
nearly as good as another lusty young fellow, she at 
last gave up Joseph and his cause, and, with a tri- 
umph over her passion highly commendable, walked 
off with her present, and with great tranquillity 
paid a visit to a stone-bottle, which is of sovereign 
use to a philosophical temper. 

She left not her mistress so easy. The poor lady 
could not reflect without agony that her dear repu- 
tation was in the power of her servants. All her 
comfort as to Joseph was, that she hoped he did not 
understand her meaning ; at least she could say for 
herself, she hail not plainly expressed any thing to 
him ; and as to Mrs. Slipslop, she imagined she could 
bribe her to secresy. 

But what hurt her most was, that in reality she 
had not so entirely conquered her passion ; the little 
god lay lurking in her heart, though anger and dis- 



dain so hoodwinked her, that she rould net see 
him. She was a thousand times on the very brink 
of revoking the sentence she had passed against the 
poor youth. Love became his advocate, and whis- 
pered many things in his favour. Honour likewise 
endeavoured to vindicate his crime, and Pity to 
mitigate his punishment. On the other side, Pride 
and Revenge spoke as loudly against him. And 
thus the poor lady was tortured with perplexity, op- 
posite passions distracting and tearing her mind 
different ways. 

So have I seen, in the hall of Westminster, where 
serjeant Bramble hath been retained on the right 
side, and serjeant Puzzle on the left, the balance of 
opinion (so equal were their fees) alternately in- 
cline to either scale. Now Bramble throws in an 
argument, and Puzzle's scale strikes the beam ; 
again Bramble shares the like fate, overpowered by 
the weight of Puzzle. Here Bramble hits, there 
Puzzle strikes ; here one has you, there t 'other Ikis 
you ; till at last all becomes one scene of confusion 
in the tortured minds of the hearers ; equal wagers 
are laid on the success ; and neither judge nor jury 
can possibly make anything of the matter ; all 
things are so enveloped by the careful Serjeants in 
doubt and obscurity. 

Or, as it happens in the conscience, where ho- 
nour and honesty pull one way, and a bribe and 

necessity another. If it was our present business 

only to make similes, we could produce many 
more to this purpose; but a simile (as well as a 
word) to the wise— We shall therefore see a little 
after our hero, for whom the reader is doubtless in 
some pain. 

CHAPTER X. 

Joseph writes another letter : his transactions with Mr. Peter 
Pouuce, ice., with his departure from lady Booby. 

The disconsolate Joseph would not have had nn 
understanding sufficient for the principal subject 
of such a book as this, if he had any longer misun- 
derstood the drift of his mistress ; and indeed, that 
he did not discern it sooner, the reader will be 
pleased to impute to an unwillingness in him to 
discover what he must condemn in her as a fault. 
Having therefore quitted her presence, he retired 
into his own garret, and entered himself into an 
ejaculation on the numberless calamities which at- 
tended beauty, and the misfortune it was to be hand- 
somer than one's neighbours. 

He then sat down, and addressed himself to his 
sister Pamela in the following words : 

" Dna Sixtes Pamela, — Hoping you are well, what uews 
have I to tell you ' O Pamela ' my mistress is fallen in love 
with me— that is, what great folks call falling in love, -she 
has a mind to ruin me ; but I hope I shall have more resolu- 
tion and more grace than to part with my virtue to any lady 
upon earth. 

" Mr. Adams hath often told me, that chastity is as great a 
virtue iu a man as iu a woman. He says he never knew any 
more than his wife, and I shall endeavour to follow hi* ex- 
ample. Indeed, it is owing entirely to his excellent sermons 
anal advice, together with your letters, that I have been able 
to resist a temptation, which, he says, no mail complies with, but 
he repents in this world, or is damned for it in tlte next ; ami 
why should I trust to repentance on my deatht>ed. since 1 may 
die in my sleep r What line things are good adv ice and pood 
examples ! But I am glad she turned me out of the chaining 
as she did : for I had once almost forgotten every word parson 
Adams had ever said to me. 

" I don't doubt, dear sister, but yon will have grace to pre- 
servc your virtue against all trials; aud I beg you earnextly 
to pray I may be enabled to preserve mine ; for truly it is very 
severely attacked by more than one ; but I hope I shall copy 
yonr example, and that of Joseph my uaratnake, and main- 
tain my virtue against all temptations. ' 

Joseph had not finished his letter, when he was 
summoned down stairs by Mr. Peter Pounce, to re. 
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ceive his wages ; for, besides that out of eight 
pounds a-year he allowed his father and mother four, 
he had been obliged, in order to furnish himself with 
musical instruments, to apply to the generosity of 
the aforesaid Peter, who, on urgent occasions, used 
to advance the servants their wages : not before they 
were due, but before they were payable ; that is, 
perhaps, half a year after they were "due ; and this 
at the moderate premium of fifty per cent, or a little 
more : by which charitable methods, together with 
lending money to other people, and even to his own 
master and mistress, the honest man had. from no- 
thing, in a few years amassed a Bmall Bum of twenty 
thousand pounds or thereabouts. 

Joseph having received his little remainder of 
wages, and having stripped olF his livery, was forced 
to borrow a frock and breeches of one of the servants 
(for he was so beloved in the family, that thej would 
all have lent him any thing) : and, being told by 
Peter that he must not stay a moment longer in the 
house than was necessary to pack up his linen, which 
he easily did in a very narrow compass, he took a me- 
lancholy leave of his fellow-servants, and set out at 
•even in the evening. 

He had proceeded the length of two or three 
streets, before he absolutely determined with him- 
self whether he should leave the town that night, or, I 
procuring a lodging, wait till the morning. At last, i 
the moon shining very bright helped him to come I 
to a resolution of beginning his journey immediately, 
to which likewise he had some other inducements ; 
which the reader, without being a conjurer, cannot 
possibly guess, till we have given him those hints 
which it may be now proper to open. 

CHAPTER XT. 
Of tevuml uew matters nut expected. 
It is an observation sometimes made, that to indi- 
cate our idea of a simple fellow, we say, he is easily 
to be seen through : nor do I believe it a more im- 
proper denotation of a simple book. Instead of ap- f 
plying this to any particular performance, wc choose 
rather to remark the contrary in this history, where 
the scene opens itself by small degrees ; and he is 
a sagacious reader who can see two chapters before 
him. 

For this reason, we have not hitherto hinted a 
matter which now seems necessary to be explained ; 
since it may be wondered at, first," that Joseph made 
such extraordinary haste out of town, whitfi hath 
been already shown ; and secondly, which will be 
now shown, that, instead of proceeding to the habi- 
tation of his father and mother, or to his beloved 
sister Pamela, he chose rather to set out full speed 
to the lady Booby's country scat, which he had left 
on his journey to London. 

Be it known, then, that in the same parish where 
this seat stood there lived a young girl whom Jo- 
seph (though the best of sons and brothers) longed 
more impatiently to see than his parents or his sister. 
She was a poor girl, who had formerly been bred up 
in sir John's family ; whence, a little before the 
journey to London, she had been discharged by Mrs. 
Slipslop, on account of her extraordinary beauty : 
for I never could find any other reason. 

This young creature (who now lived with a farmer 
in the parish) had been always beloved by Joseph, 
and returned his affection. She was two years only 
younger than our hero. They had been acquainted 
from their infancy, and had conceived a very early 
liking for each other; which had grown to such a 
degree of affection, that Mr. Adams had with much 
•do prevented jhem from marry ing, and persuaded I 



them to wait till a few ) ears' sen ice and thrift had a 
little improved their experience, and enabled them 
to liv*> comfortably together. 

They followed this good man's advice, as indeed 
his word was little less than a law in his parish ; 
for as he had shown his parishioners, by an uniform 
behaviour of thirty-five years' duration, that he had 
their good entirely at heart, so they consulted him 
on every occasion, and very seldom acted contrary to 
his opinion. 

Nothing can be imagined more tender than was 
the parting between these two lovers. A thousand 
sighs heaved the bosom of Joseph, a" thousand teara 
distilled from the lovely eyes of Fanny (for that waa 
her name). Though her modesty would only suffer 
her to admit his eager kisses, her violent love made 
her more than passive in his embraces ; and she often 
pulled him to her breast with a soft pressure, which, 
though perhaps it would not have squeezed an insect 
to death, caused more emotion in the heart of Joseph 
than the closest Cornish hug could have done. 

The reader may perhaps wonder that so fond a 
pair should, during a twelvemonth's absence, never 
converse with one another: indeed, there was but 
one reason which did or could have prevented them ; 
and this was, that poor Fanny could neither write 
nor read : nor could she be prevailed upon to trans- 
mit the delicacies of her tender and chaste passion 
by the hands of an amanuensis. 

They contented themselves therefore with frequent 
inquiries after each other's health, with a mutual 
confidence in each other's fidelity, and the prospect 
of their future happiness. 

Having explained these matters to our reader, 
and, as far as possible, satisfied all his doubts, we 
return to honest Joseph, whom we left just set out 
on his travels by the light of the moon. 

Those who have read any romance or poetry, an- 
cient or modern, must have been informed that love 
hath wings : by which they are not to understand, 
as some young ladies by mistake have done, that a 
lover can" fly ; the writers, by this ingenious allegory, 
intending to insinuate no more than that lovers do 
not march like horse-guards ; in short, that they put 
the best leg foremost; which our lusty youth, who 
could walk with any man, did so heartily on this 
occasion, that within four hours he reached'a famoua 
house of hospitality well known to the western tra- 
veller. It presents you a lion on the sign-post : and 
the master, who was christened Timotheus, is com- 
monly called plain Tim. Some have conceived that 
he hath particularly chosen the lion for his sign, 
as he doth in countenance greatly resemble that 
magnanimous beast, though his disposition savoura 
more of the sweetness of the lamb. He is a person 
well received among all sorts of men, being qualified 
to render himself agreeable to any ; as he is well 
versed in history aud politics, hath a smattering in 
law and divinity, cracks a good jest, and plays won- 
derfully well on the French horn. 

A violent storm of hail forced Joseph to take 
shelter in this inn, where he remembered sir Thomas 
had dined in his way to town. Joseph had no sooner 
seated himself by the kitchen fire than Timotheus, 
observing his livery, began to condole the loss of his 
late master; who was, he said, his very- particular and 
intimate acquaintance, with whom he had cracked 
many a merry bottle, ay many a dozen, iu hi« time. 
He then remarked, that all these things were over 
now, all passed, and just as if they had never been ; 
and concluded with an excellent observation on the 
certainty of death, which his wife said was indeed 
very true. A fellow now arrived at the same inn 
with two horses, one of which he was lea ling far 
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ther c.vrii into the country to meet his master; these 
put into the stable, and came and took his place 
hv Joseph's side, who immediately knew him to be 
the Bervant of a neighbouring gentleman, who used 
to visit at their house. 

This fellow was likewise forced in by the storm ; 
.'or he had orders to go twenty miles farther that 
evening, and luckily on the same road which Joseph 
himself intended to take. He, therefore, embraced 
this opportunity of complimenting his friend with 
his master's horse (notwithstanding be had received 
express commands to the contrary), which was 
readily accepted ; and so, after they had drank a 
loving pot, and the £torm was over, they set out 
together. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Containing many surprUing adventures which Joseph Andrews 
met with ou the road, scarce credible lo tho»e who have 
never travelled in a stage-coach. 

Nothing remarkable happened on the road till their 
arrival at the inn to which the horses were ordered ; 
whither they came about two in the morning. The 
moon then shone very bright ; and Joseph, making 
his friend a present of a pint of wine, and thanking 
him for the favour of his horse, notwithstanding all 
entreaties to the contrary, proceeded on his journey 
on foot. 

He had not gone above two miles, charmed with 
the hopes of shortly seeing his beloved Fanny, when 
he was met by two fellows in a narrow lane, and 
ordered to stand and deliver. He readily gave them 
all the money he had, which was somewhat less than 
two pounds ; and told them he hoped they would be 
so generous as to return him a few shillings, to defray 
his charges on his way home. 

One of the ruffians answered with an oath, " Yes, 
we "11 give you something presently: but tirst strip 
and be d— n*d to you." — " Strip," cried the other, 
"or I'll blow your brains to the devil." Joseph, 
remembering that he had borrowed his coat and 
breeches of a friend, and that he should be ashamed 
of making any excuse for not returning them, replied, 
he hoped they would not insist on his clothes, which 
were not worth much, but consider the coldness of 
the night. " You are cold, are you, you rascal 1" 
•aid one of the robbers : •« I '11 warm you with • 
vengeance;" and, damning his eyv-v anapj^Hl a pistol 
at his head ; which he had no sooner done than the 
other levelled a blow at him witn nis slick, wnich 
Joseph, who was expert at cudgcl.pHyiug, caught 
with his, and returned the favour so successfully on 
bis adversary, that he laid him sprawling at his feet, 
and at the same instant received a blow from :>ehind, 
with the butt end of a pistol, from the othe- viiron, 
which felled him to the ground, and tota ly deprived 
him of his senses. 

The thief who had been knocked down had now 
recovered himself; and both together fell to be- | 
labouring poor Joseph with their sticks, till tii y j 
were convinced they had put an end to his miserable j 
being: they then stripped him entirely naked, threw ■ 
him into r ditch, and departed with their booty. 

The poor wretch, who lay motionless a long time, 
just began to recover his ^enKes ns a stage-conch 
came by. The postilion, hearing a man s groans, 
stopped his horse*, and told the coachman he was 
certain there was a dead man lying in the ditch, for 
he heard him groan "Go on, sirrah," says the 
coachman; we are confounded late, and have no 
time to look after dead men." A lady, who heard 
w!>at the postilion said, and likewise beard the groan, 
called eagerly to the coachman to stop and see what 



was the matter. L 1 pon which he bid the (XMtUiod 
alight, and look into the ditch. He did so, and re- 
turned, " that there was a man sitting upright, as 
naked as ever he was born." — " O J — bus !" cried 
the lady ; a naked man ! Dear coachman, drive on 
and leave him." Upon this the gentlemen got out 
of the coach ; and Joseph begged them to have mercy 
upon him : for that he had been robbed and almost 
beaten to death. " Robbed !" cries an old gentleman : 
" let us make all the haste imaginable, or we shall 
be robbed too." A young man who belonged to 
the law answered, •« He wished they had passed by 
without taking any notice ; but that now they might 
be proved to have been last in his company ; if he should 
die they might be called to some account for his mur- 
der. He therefore thought it advisable to save th«» 
poor creature's life, for their own sakes, if possihle ; 
at least, if he died, to prevent the jury 'b finding tJiat 
they tied for it. He was therefore" of opinion to 
take the man into the coach, and carry him to the 
next inn." The lady insisted, That he should not 
come into the coach. That if they lifted him in, she 
would herself alight: for she had rather stay in 
that place to all eternity than ride with a naked 
man." The coachman objected, " That he could 
not suffer him to be taken in unless somebody would 
pay a shilling for his carriage the four miles."" Which 
the two geutlcmen refused to do. But the lawyer, 
who was afraid of some mischief happening to him- 
self, if the wretch was left behind in that couditiou, 
saying no man could be too cautious in these matters, 
and that he remembered very extraordinary cas-s in 
the books, threatened the coachman, and bid him 
deny taking him up at his peril ; for that, if he died, 
ho should be indicted for his murder ; and if he 
lived, aud brought an action against him, he would 
willingly take a brief in it. These words had a 
sensible effect on the coachman, who was well ac- 
quainted with the person who spoke them ; and 
the old gentleman above mentioned, thinking the 
naked mau would afford him frequent opportunities 
of showing his wit to the lady, offered to join with 
the company in giving a mug of beer for his fare ; 
till, partly alarmed by the threats of the one, and 
partly by the promises of the other, and being per- 
.i.ips a little moved with compasion at the poor crea- 
ture's condition, who stood bleeding and shivering 
witti the cold, he at length agreed ; and Joseph was 
nou advancing to the coach, where, seeing the lady, 
v\ iio held the sticks of her fan before her eyes, he 
absolutely refused, miserable as he was, to enter, 
unless he was furnished with sufficient covering to 
prevent giving the least offence to decency, — so per- 
fectly modest was this young man ; such mighty 
effects had the spotless example of the amiable 
Famela, and the excellent sermons of Mr. Adams, 
wrought upon him. 

Though there were several great-coats about the 
coach, it was not easy to get over this difficulty 
which Joswpr. had started. The two gentlemen 
complained they were cold, and could not spare a 
ing ; the mau of wit say ing, with a laugh, that cha- 
rity began at home ; aud the coachman, who had 
two great-coats spread under him, refused to lend 
either, lest they should be made bloody : the lady's 
footman desired to be excused for the same reason, 
which the lady herself, notwithstanding her abhor- 
rence of a naked man, approved : and it is more 
than probable poor Joseph, who obstinately adhered 
to his modest resolution, must have perished, unless 
the postilion (a lad who hath been since transported 
for robbing a henroost) had voluntarily stripped ofl 
a great-coat, his only garment, at the same time 
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■wearing a great oath (for which he vu rebuked by 
the passeugers), '• That he would rather ride in his 
•hirt all his life than suffer a fellow-creature to lie 
in so miserable a condition." 

Joseph, having put on the great-coat, was lifted 
into the coach, u hich now proceeded on its journey. 
He declared himself almost dead with the cold, 
which gave the man of wit an occasion to ask the 
lady if she could not accommodate him with a 
dram. She answered, with some resentment, " She 
wondered at his asking her such a question ; but as- 
sured him she never tasted any such tiling." 

The lawyer was inquiring into the circumstances 
of the robbery, when the coach stopped, and one of 
the ruffians, putting a piBtol in, demanded their mo- 
ney of the passengers, who readily gave it them ; 
and the lady, in her fright, delivered up a little sil- 
ver bottle, of about a half-pint size, which the rogue, 
clapping it to his mouth, and drinking her health, 
declared, held some of the best Nantes he had ever 
tasted : this the lady afterwards assured the company 
was the mistake of her maid, for that she had ordered 
her to fill the bottle with Hungary-water. 

As soon as the fellows were departed, the lawyer, 
who had, it seemR, a case of pistols in the seat of 
the coach, informed the company, that if it had been 
daylight, and he could have come at his pistols, he 
would not have submitted to the robbery : he like- 
wise set forth that he had often met highway- 
men when he travelled on horseback, hut none 
ever durst attack him; concluding that, if he had 
not been more afraid for the lady than for himself, 
he should not have now parted with hia money 
so easily. 

As wit is generally observed to love to reside iu 
empty pockets, so the gentleman whose ingenuity 
we have above remarked, as soon as he had parted 
with his money, began to grow wonderfully face- 
tious. He made frequent allusions to Adam and 
Eve, and said many excellent things on figs and rig- 
leaves ; which perhaps gave more offence to Joseph 
than to any other in the company. 

The lawyer likewise made several very pretty 
jests without departing from his profession. He 
said, "If Joseph and the lady were alone, he would 
be more capable of making a conveyance to her, as 
his affairs were uot fettered with any incumbrance ; 
he'd warrant he soon suffered a recovery by a writ 
of entry,' which was the proper way to create heirs 
in tail ; that, for his own part, he would engage to 
make so firm a settlement in a coach, that there 
should be no danger of an ejectment with an in- 
undation of the like gibberish, which he continued 
to vent till the coach arrived at an inn, where one 
servant-maid only was up, in readiness to attend the 
coachman, and furnish him with cold meat and a 
dram. Joseph desired to alight, and that he might 
have a bed prepared for him, which the maid readily 
promised to perform ; and, being & good-natured 
wench, and not so squeamish as the lady had been, 
she clapped a large fagot on the fire, and, furnish- 
ing Joseph with a great-coat belonging to one of 
the hostlers, desired him to sit down and warm 
himself while she made his bed. The coachman, in 
the mean time, took an opportunity to call up a sur- 
geon, who lived within a few doors ; after which, he 
reminded his passengers how late they were, and, 
after they had taken leave of Joseph, hurried them 
off as fast as he could. 

The wench soon got Joseph to bed, and promised 
to use her interest to borrow him a shirt ; but ima- 
gining, as she afterwards said, by his being so bloody, 
♦hat he must be a dead man, she ran with all speed 
to hasu-n the surgeon, who was more than half 



dressed, apprehending that the coach had been over- 
turned, and some gentleman or lady hurt. As soon 
as the wench had informed him at his window that 
it was a poor foot-passenger who had been stripped 
of all he had, and almost murdered, he chid her for 
disturbing him so early, slipped off his clothes again, 
and very quietly returned to bed and to sleep. 

Aurora now began to show her blooming cheeks 
over the hills, whilst ten millions of feathered song- 
sters, in jocund chorus, repeated odes a thousand 
times sweeter than thos* of our laureat, and sung 
both the day and the song ; when the master of the 
inn, Mr. Tow-wouse, arose, and, learning from his 
maid an account of the robbery, and the situation of 
his poor naked guest, he shook his head, and cried, 
" good-lack -a-d ay !" and then ordered the girl to 
carry him one of his own shirts. 

Mrs. Tow-wouse was just awake, and had 
stretched out her arms in vain to fold her departed 
husband, when the maid entered the room. " Who's 
there 1 Betty!" — "Yes, madam." — "Where *s your 
master!" — "He's without, madam; he hath sent 
me for a Bhirt to lend a poor naked man, who hath 
been robbed and murdered." — '• Touch one if you 
dare, you slut," said Mrs. Tow-wouse : *• your 
master is a pretty sort of a man, to take in naked 
vagabonds, and clothe them with his own clothes. 
I shall have no such doings. If you offer to touch 
anything, I'll throw the chamber-pot at your head. 
Go, send your master to me." — 44 Yes, madam,'* 
answered Betty. As soon as he came in, she thus 
began : " What the devil do you mean by this, Mr. 
Tow-wouse ! Am I to buy shirts to lend to a set of 
scabby rascals !" — " My dear," said Mr. Tow-wouse, 
" this is a poor wretch." — " Yes," says she, " I 
know it is a poor wretch ; but what the devil have 
we to do with poor wretches 1 The law makes us 
provide for too many already. We shall have thirty 
or forty poor wretches in red coats shortly." — "My 
dear," cries Tow-wouse, " this man hath been rob- 
bed of all he hath."— " Well then," says she, 

where's his money to pay his reckoning t Why 
doth not Buch a fellow go to an alehouse! I shall 
send him packing as soon as I am up, I assure you." 
— " My dear," said he, " common charity won't 
suffer you to do that." " Common charity, a f — t!" 
says she, "common charity teaches us to provide for 
ourselves and our families ; and I and mine won't 
be ruined by your charity, I assure you." — " Well," 
says he, " my dear, do as you will, when you are 
up; you know I never contradict you." — "No," 
says she ; *• if the devil was to contradict me, I would 
make the house too hot to hold him." 

With such-like discourses they consumed near 
half an hour, whilst Betty provided a shirt from the 
hostler, who was one of her sweethearts, and put it 
on poor Joseph. The surgeon had likewise at last 
visited him, and washed and dressed his wounds, 
and was now come to acquaint Mr. Tow-wouse 
that his guest was in such extreme danger of hit 
life, that he scarce saw any hopes of his recovery. 
" Here's a pretty kettle of fish," cries Mrs. Tow- 
wouse, " you have brought upon us ! We arc like 
to have a funeral at our own expense." Tow-wouse 
(who notwithstanding his charity, would have given 
his vote as freely as ever he did at an election, that 
any other house in the kingdom should have quiet 
possession of his guest) answered, " My dear, I am 
not to blame ; he was brought hither by the stage- 
coach, and Betty had put him to bed before I waa 
stirring."—" I'll Betty her," says she.— At which, 
with half her garments on, the other half under her 
arm, she sallied out in quest of the unfortunate 
Betty, whilst Tow-wouse and the surgeon went to 
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pay a visit to poor Joseph, and inquire into the cir- 
cumstances of this melancholy affair. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

What happened to Joseph during his sickness at the inn, with 
the curtuus discourse hetwreu him and Mr. Barnabas, the 
par sun of the pariah. 

As soon as Joseph had communicated a particular 
history of the robbery, together with a short ac- 
count of himself, and his intended journey, he asked 
the surgeon if he apprehended him to be in any 
dauger : to which the surgeon very honestly an- 
swered, " He feared he was ; for that his pulse was 
\ ery exalted and feverish, and, if his fever should 
prove more than symptomatic, it would be impos- 
sible to save him." Joseph, fetching a deep sigh, 
cried, " Poor Fanny, I would I could have lived to 
see thee ! but God's will be done." 

The Burgeon then advised him, if he had any 
worldly affairs to settle, that he would do it as soon 
as possible ; for, though he hoped he might recover, 
yet he thought himself obliged to acquaint him he 
was in great danger ; and if the malign concoction 
of his humours should cause a suscitation of his 
fever, he might soon grow delirious and incapable 
to make his will. Joseph answered, " That it was 
impossible for any creature in the universe to be 
in a poorer condition than himself; for since the 
robbery he had not one thing of any kind what- 
ever which he could call his own." *« I had," said 
he, " a poor little piece of gold, which they took 
away, that would have been a comfort to me in all 
my afflictions ; but surely, Fanny, I want nothing 
to remind me of thee. I have thy dear image in 
my heart, and no villain can ever tear it thence." 

Joseph desired paper and pens, to write a letter, 
but they were refused him ; and he was advised to 
use all his endeavours to compose himself. They 
then left him ; and Mr. Tow-wouse sent to a cler- 
gy man to come and administer his good offices to 
the soul of poor Joseph, since the surgeon de- 
spaired of making any successful applications to 
his body. 

Mr. Barnabas (for that was the clergyman's name) 
ratne as soon as sent for ; and, having first drank a 
dish of tea with the landlady, and afterwards a bowl 
of punch with the landlord, he walked up to the 
room where Joseph lay; but, finding him asleep, 
returned to take the other sneaker ; which when he 
had finished, he again crept softly up to the cham- 
ber-door, and, having opened it, Jieard the sick man 
talking to himself in the following manner : 

" O most adorable Pamela ! most virtuous sister ! 
whose example could alone enable me to withstand 
all the temptations of riches aud beauty, and to pre- 
serve my virtue pure and chaste for the arms of my 
dear Fanny, if it had pleased heaven that I should 
ever have come unto them. What riches, or honours, 
or pleasures, can make us amends for the loss of in- 
nocence t Doth not that alone afford us more conso- 
lation than all worldly acquisitions t What but in- 
nocence and virtue could give any comfort to such a 
miserable wretch as I am 1 Yet these can make me 
prefer this sick and painful bed to all the pleasures 
I should have found in my lady's. These can make 
me face death without fear ; and though I love my 
Fanny more than ever man loved a woman, these 
can teach me to resign myself to the divine will 
without repining. O, thou delightful charming 
creature ! if heaven had indulged thee to my arms, 
the poorest, humblest state would have been a para- 
dise ; I could have lived with thee in the lowest 
cottage without envying the palaces, the dainties, or 



the riches of any man breathing. But I must leave 

thee, leave thee for ever, my dearest angel 1 I mutt 
think of another world ; and I heartily pray thou 
may'st meet comfort in this." — Barnabas thought he 
had heard enough, 60 down stairs he went, and told 
Tow-wouse he could do his guest no service ; for 
that he was very light-headed, and had uttered no- 
thing but a rhapsody of nonsense all the time he 
stayed in the room. 

The surgeon returned in the afternoon, and found 
his patient in a higher fever, as he Baid, than when 
he left him, though not delirious ; for, notwithstand- 
ing Mr. Barnabos's opinion, he had not been once 
out of his senses since his arrival at the inn. 

Mr. Barnabas was again sent for, and with much 
difficulty prevailed on to make another visit. As 
soon as he entered the room he told Joseph " He 
was come to pray by him, and to prepare him for 
another world : in the first place, therefore, he 
hoped he had repented of all his sins." Joseph an- 
swered, "He hoped he had; but there was one 
thing which he knew not whether he should call a 
sin ; if it was, he feared he should die in the com- 
mission of it ; and that was, the regret of parting 
with a young woman whom he loved as tenderly as 
he did his heart-strings." Barnabas bade him be 
assured " that any repining at the divine will was 
one of the greatest sins he could commit ; that he 
ought to forget all carnal affections, and think of 
better things." Joseph said, That neither in this 
world nor the next he could forget his Fanny ; and 
that the thought, however grievous, of parting with 
her for ever, was not half so tormenting as the fear 
of what she would suffer when she knew his misfor- 
tune." Barnabas said, " That such fears argued a 
diffidence and despondence very criminal ; that he 
must divest lumself of all human passions, and fix 
his heart above." Joseph answered, " That was 
what he desired to do, and should be obliged to him 
if he would enable him to accomplish it." Bar- 
nabas replied, " That must be done by grace." Jo- 
seph besought him to discover how he might attain 
it. Barnabas answered, " By prayer and faith." 
He then questioned him concerning his forgiveness 
of the thieves. Joseph answered, " He feared that 
was more than he could do ; for nothing would give 
him more pleasure than to hear they were taken."— 
«« That," cries Barnabas, *« is for the sake of jus- 
tice."—" Yes," «aid Joseph, " but if I was to meet 
them again, I am afraid I should attack them, and 
kill them too, if I could." — •* Doubtless," answered 
Barnabas, " it is lawful to kill a thief ; but can you 
say you forgive them as a christian ought!" Joseph 
desired to know what that forgiveness was. " That 
is," answered Barnabas, «• to forgive them as — at —it 
is to forgive them as— in short, it is to forgive them 
as a christian." Joseph replied, «' He forgave them 
as much as he could." — " Well, well," said Bar- 
nabas, " that will do." He then demanded of him, 
" If he remembered any more sins unrepented of ; 
and if he did, he desired him to make haste and re- 
pent of them as fast as he could, that they might 
repeat over a few prayers together." Joseph an- 
swered, «« He could not recollect any great crimes 
he had been guilty of, and that those he had com- 
mitted he was siucerely sorry for." Barnabas said 
that was enough, and then proceeded to prayer with 
all the expedition he was master of, some company 
then waiting for him below in the parlour, where 
the ingredients for punch were all in readiness ; but 
no one would squeeze the oranges till he came. 

Joseph complained ne was dry, and desired a little 
tea; which Barnabas reported to Mrs. Tow-wouse, 
who answered, ** Bhe had just done drinking it, end 
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could not be slopping all day;" but ordered Betty 
to carry him up Borne small beer. 

Betty obeyed her mistress's command ; but Joseph, 
as soon as he had tasted it, said, he feared it would 
increase his fever, and that he longed very much for 
tea ; to which the good-natured Betty anawerc d, he 
should have tea, if there was any in the land ; she 
accordingly went and bought him some herself, and 
attended him with it; where we will leave her and 
Joseph together for some time, to entertain the 
reader with other matters. 



CHAPTER XIV. 
Ifc-ing very full of adventure which succeeded each other at 

the inn. 

It was now the dusk of the evening, when a grave 
person rode into the inn, and, committing his horse 
to the hostler, went directly into the kitchen, anil, 
having called for a pipe of tobacco, took his place by 
the fireside, where several other persons were like- 
wise assembled. 

The discourse ran altogether on the robbery which 
was committed the night before, and on the poor 
wretch who lay above 'n the dreadful condition in 
which we have already seen him. Mrs. Tow-wouse 
■aid, •* She wondered what the devil Tom Whip- 
well meant by bringing such guests to her house, 
when there were so many alehouses on the road 
proper for their reception. But she assured him, if 
he died, the parish should be at the expense of the 
funeral." She added, " Nothing would serve the 
fellow's turn but tea, she would assure him." Betty, 
who was just returned from her charitable office, 
answered, she believed he was a gentleman, for she 
never saw a finer skin in her life. " Pox on his 
skin I " replied Mrs. Tow-wouse, " I suppose that is 
all we are liko to have for the reckoning. I desire 
no such gentlemen should ever call at the Dragon" 
(which it seems was the sign of the inn). 

The gentleman lately arrived discovered a great 
deal of emotion at the distress of this poor creature, 
whom he observed to be fallen not into the most 
compassionate hands. And indeed, if Mrs. Tow- 
wouse had given no utterance to the sweetness of 
her temper, nature had taken such pains in her coun- 
tenance, that Hogarth himself never gave more 
expression to a picture. 

Her person was short, thin, and crooked. Her 
forehead projected in the middle, and thence de- 
scended in a declivity to the top of her nose, which 
was sharp and red, and would haTe hung over her 
lips, had not nature turned up the end of iU Her 
lips were two bita of skin, which, whenever she 
■poke, she drew together in a purse. Her chin was 
peaked; and at the upper end of that skin, which 
composed her cheeks, stood two bones, that almost 
hid a pair of small red eyes. Add to this a voice 
most wonderfully adapted to the sentiments it was 
to convey, being both loud and hoarse. 

It is not easy to Ray whether the gentleman had 
conceived a greater dislike for his landlady or com- 
passion for her unhappy guest. He inquired very 
earnestly of the surgeon, who was now come into 
the kitchen, whether he had any hopes of his re- 
covery 1 He begged him to use all possible means 
towards it, telling him, " it was the duty of men of 
all professions to apply their skill gratis for the 
relief of the poor and necessitous." The surgeon 
answered, " He should take proper care ; but he 
defied all the surgeons in London to do him any 
good." — '« Pray, sir," aaid the gentleman, " what are 
his wounds!"— .«• Why, do you know anything of 
wounds 1" says the surgeon (winking upon Mrs. 
Tow-wouse). « Sir, I have a small smattering in 



surgery," answered the gentleman. •« A smattering, 
—ho, ho, ho!" said the surgeon; " I believe it is a 
smattering indeed." 

The company were all attentive, expecting to hear 
the doctor, who was what they call a dry fellow, ex- 
pose the gentleman. 

He begun therefore with an air of triumph : " I 
suppose, sir, you have travelled !" — " No, really, sir," 
said the gentleman. " Ho! then you have prac- 
tised in the hospitals perhaps 1"—" No, sir."— 
" Hum! not that neither! Whence, sir, then, if I 
may be so bold to inquire, have you got your know- 
ledge in surgery!" — " Sir," answered the gentle- 
man, " I do not pretend to much ; but the little I 
know I have from books." — "Books!" cries the 
doctor. " What, I suppose you have — you have 
read Galen and Hippocrates!" — '« No, sir," said the 
gentleman. " How! you understand surgery," an- 
swers the doctor, " and not read Galen anil Hippo- 
crates { " — ** Sir," cries the other, " I believe there 
are many surgeons who have never read these au- 
thors." — " I believe so too," says the doctor, "more 
shame for them ; hut, thanks to my education, I have 
them by heart, and very seldom go without them 
both in my pocket." — " They are pretty large 
books," said the gentleman. " Ay," said the 
doctor, " I believe I know how large they are better 
than you." (At which he fell a winking, and the 
whole company burst into a laugh.) 

The doctor, pursuing his triumph, asked the gen- 
tleman, •« If he did not understand physic as well aa 
surgery." " Rather better," answered the gentleman. 
" Ay, like enough," cries the doctor with a wink. 
" Why, I know a little of physic too."—" I wish I 
knew half so much," said Tow-wouse, " I 'd never 
wear an apron again." — "Why, I believe, land'ord," 
cries the doctor, there are few men, though I say 
it, within twelve miles of the place, that handle a 
fever better. — Vcniente accurrite morbo : that is my 
method. I suppose, brother, you understand Latin f" 
— " A little," says the gentleman. " Ay, and Greek 
now, I'll warrant you: Ton dapomibominos polu- 
Jiosboio thakuses. But I have almost forgot these 
things : I could have repeated Homer by heart 

once." I fags '. the gentleman has caught a 

traitor," says Mrs. Tow-wouse; at which they all 
fell a laughing. 

The gentleman, who had not the least affection for 
joking, very contentedly suffered the doctor to enjoy 
his victory, which he did with no small satisfaction ; 
and, having sufficiently sounded his depth, told him, 
•« He was thoroughly convinced of his great learning 
and abilities ; and that he would be obliged to him 
if he would let him know his opinion of his patient's 
case above stairs." — •* Sir," says the doctor, "his case 
is that of a dead man — The contusion on bis head 
has perforated the internal membrane of the occiput, 
and divellicated that radical small minute invisible 
nerve which coheres to the pericranium ; and this 
was attended with a fever at first symptomatic, then 
pneumatic ; and he is at length grown deliriuus, or 
delirious, as the vulgar express it." 

He was proceeding in this learned manner, when 
a mighty noise interrupted him. Some young fel- 
lows in the neighbourhood had taken one of the 
thieves, and were bringing him into the inn. Betty 
ran up stairs with this news to Joseph, who begged 
they might search for a little piece of broken gold, 
which had a riband tied to it, and which he could 
swear to amongst all the hoards of the richest men in 
the universe. 

Notwithstanding the fellow's persisting in his 
innocence, the mob were very busy in searching 
him, and presently, among other things, pulled out 
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the piece of gold J ant mentioned; which Betty no 
sooner taw than ahc laid violent hands on it, and 
conveyed it up to Joseph, who received it witli rap- 
tures of joy, and, hugging it in his bo*om, declared 
he could now die contented. 

"Within a few minutes afterwards came in some 
other fellows, with a hundlc which they had found 
in a ditch, and which was indeed the clothes which 
had been stripped ofT from Joseph, and the other 
things they had takeu from him. 

The gentleman no sooner saw the coat than he 
declared he knew the livery ; and, if it had been 
taken from the poor creature above stairs, desired 
he might see him ; for that he was very well ac- 
quainted with the family to whom that livery 
belonged. 

He was accordingly conducted up by Betty; but 
what, reader, was the surprise on both sides, when 
he saw Joseph was the person in bed, and when 
Joseph discovered the face of his good friend Mr. 
Abraham Adams 1 

It would be impertinent to insert a discourse which 
chiefly turned on the relation of matters already well 
known to the reader ; for, as soon as the curate had 
satisfied Joseph concerning the perfect health of 
his Fanny, he was on his side very inquisitive into 
all the particulars which had produced this unfortu- 
nate accident. 

To return therefore to the kitchen, where a great 
variety of company were now assembled from all the 
rooms of the house, as well as the neighbourhood : 
so much delight do men take in contemplating the 
counteuancc of a thief. 

Mr. Tow-wouse began to rub his hands with 
pleasure at seeing so large an assembly ; who would, 
he hoped, shortly adjourn into several apartments, 
in order to discourse over the robbery, and drink 
a health to all honest men. But Mrs. Tow- 
wouse, whose misfortune it was commonly to see 
things a little perversely, began to rail at those 
who brought the fellow into her house ; telling her 
husband, 44 They were very likely to thrive who 
kept a house of entertainment for beggars and 
thieves." 

The mob had now finished their search, and 
could find nothing about the captive likely to prove 
any evidence ; for as to the clothes, though the mob 
were very well satisfied with that proof, yet, as the 
surgeon observed, they could not convict him, be- 
cause they were not found in his custody ; to which 
Barnabas agreed, and added that these were bona 
wariata, and belonged to the lord of the manor. 

44 How," says the surgeon, 44 do you say these goods 
belong to the lord of the manor!" — ,4 I do," cried 
Barnabas. 44 Then I deny it," says the surgeon : 
44 what can the lord of the manor have to do iu the 
case! Will any one attempt to persuade me that 
what a man finds is not his own!" — 44 1 have heard," 
•ays an old fellow in the corner, 41 justice Wiseone 
say, that, if every man had his right, whatever is 
found belongs to the king of London." — 44 That may 
be true," says Barnabas, in some sense ; for the law 
makes a difference between things stolen and things 
found; for a thing may be stolen that is never 
found, and a thing may be found that never was 
stolen : Now, goods that are both stolen and found 
are tcaviata; and they belong to the lord of the 
manor." — 44 So the lord of the manor is the receiver 
of stolen goods," says the doctor ; at which there 
was nn universal laugh, being first begun by himself. 

While the prisoner, by persisting in his innocence, 
had almost (as there was no evidence against him) 
brought over Barnabas, the surgeon, Tow-wouse, 
and several others to his side, Betty informed them 



that they had overlooked a little piece of gold, which 
she had carried up to the man in bed, and which 
he offered to swear to amongst a million, ay, amongst 
ten thousand. This immediately turned' the scale 
against the prisoner, and every one now concluded 
him guilty. It was resolved, therefore, to keep hiir. 
secured that night, and early in the morning to 
carry him before a justice. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Showing liow Mrs. Tow-wnuw was it little mollified : and 
how ofhVioun Mr. H.irrml.as and the «urj!ruu were to pro- 
MecuU' the thief: with a dissertation accounting fur their 
leal, and tliut of many other prr&oiu not mentioned in 
this hi»tory. 

Betty told her mistress she believed the man in 
bed was a greater man than they took him for ; for, 
besides the extreme whiteness of his *kin, and the 
softness of his hands, she observed a very great fami- 
liarity between the gentleman and him ; and added, 
she was certain they were intimate acquaintance, if 
not relations. 

This somewhat abated the severity of Mrs. Tow- 
wouse's countenance. She said, 14 God forbid she 
should not discharge the duty of a christian, since 
the poor gentleman was brought to Iter house. She 
had a natural antipathy to vagabonds; but could 
pity the misfortunes of a christian as soon as another." 
Tow-wouse said, 44 If the traveller be a gentleman, 
though he hath no money about him now, we shall 
most likely be paid hereafter ; so you may begin to 
score whenever you will." Mrs! Tow-wouse an- 
swered, 44 Hold your simple tongue, and don't in- 
struct me in my business. I am sure I am sorry 
for the gentleman's misfortune with all my heart ; 
and I hope the villain who hath used him" so bar- 
barously will be hanged. Bettv, go see what he 
wants. God forbid he should want any thing in 
my house." 

Barnabas and the surgeon went up to Joseph to 
satisfy themselves concerning the piece of gold ; 
Joseph was w ith difficulty prevailed upon to show it 
them, but would by no entreaties be brought to de- 
liver it out of his own possession. He however at- 
tested this to be the same which had been taken 
from him, and Hetty was ready to swear to the find- 
ing it on the thief. 

The only difficulty that remained was, how to 
produce this gold before the justice ; for as to carry- 
ing Joseph himself, it seemed impossible ; nor was 
there any great likelihood of obtaining it from him, 
for he had fastened it with a ribnnd to his arm, and 
solemnly vowed that nothing but irresistible force 
should ever separate them ; in which resolution, Mr. 
Adams, clenching a fist rather less than the knuckle 
of an ox, declared he would support htm. 

A dispute arose on this occasion concerning evi- 
dence not very necessary to he related here ; after 
which the surgeon dressed Mr. Joseph's head, still 
persisting in the imminent danger in which his 
patient then lay, but concluding, with a very im- 
portant look, 44 That he began to have some hopes ; 
that he should send him a senative soporifcrous 
drought, and would sec him in the morning." Aftet 
which Barnabas and he departed, and left Mr 
Joseph and Mr. Adams together. 

Adams informed Joseph of the occasion of this 
journey which he was making to London, namely, 
to publish three volumes of sermons ; being eu- 
couraged, as he said, by an advertisement lately set 
forth by the Bociety of booksellers, who proposed to 
purchase any copies offered to them, at a price to he 
settled by two persons ; but though he imagined he 
should get a considerable sum of money on this 
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occasion, which his family were in urgent need of, 
he protested he would not leave Joseph in his present 
condition : finally, he told him, *• He had nine shil- 
lings and threepence halfpenny in his pocket, which 
he was welcome to use as he pleased." 

This goodness of parson Adams brought tears into 
Joseph's eyes ; he declared, "He had now a second 
reason to desire life, that he might show his gratitude 
to such a friend." Ad:ims bade him be cheerful ; 
for that he plainly saw the surgeon, besides his ig- 
norance, desired to make a merit of curing him, 
though the wounds in his head, he perceived, were 
by no means daugerous ; that he was convinced he 
had no fever, and doubted not but he would be able 
to travel in a day or two." 

These words infused a spirit into Joseph ; he 
said, " He found himself very sore from the bruises, 
but had no reason to think any of his bones injured, 
or that he had received any harm in his inside, un- 
less that he f r A'. something very odd in his stomach ; 
but he knew not whether that might not arise from 
not having eaten one morsel for above twenty-four 
hours." Being then asked if he had any inclination 
to eat, he answered in the affirmative. Then parson 
Adams desired him to "name what he had the greatest 
fancy for ; whether a poached egg, or chicken- 
broth." He answered, ** He could eat both very well ; 
but that he seemed to have the greatest appetite for 
a piece of boiled beef and cabbage." 

Adams was pleased with so perfect a confirmation 
that he had not the least fever, but advised him to a 
lighter diet for that evening. He accordingly ate 
either a rabbit or a fowl, I never could with any 
tolerable certainty discover which ; after this he was, 
by Mrs. Tow-wouse's order, conveyed into a better 
bed and equipped with one of her husband's shirts. 

In the morning early, Barnabas and the surgeon 
came to the inn, in order to see the thief conveyed 
before the justice. They had consumed the whole 
night in debating what measures they should take 
to produce the piece of gold in evidence against 
him ; for they were both extremely zealous in the 
business, though neither of them were in the least 
interested in the prosecution ; neither of them had 
ever received any private injury from the fellow, nor 
had either of them ever been suspected of loving fhe 
public well enough to give them a sermon or a dose 
of physic for nothing. 

To help our reader, therefore, as much as possible 
to account for his zeal, we must inform him that, as 
this parish was so unfortunate as to have no lawyer in 
it, there had been a constant contention between the 
two doctors, spiritual and physical, concerning their 
abilities in a science, in which, as neither of them 
professed it, they had equal pretensions to dispute 
each other's opinions. These disputes were carried 
on with great contempt on both sides, and had al- 
most divided the parish ; Mr. Tow-wouse and one 
half of the neighbours inclining to the surgeon, and 
Mrs. Tow-wouse with the other half to the parson. 
The surgeon drew his knowledge from those in- 
estimable fountains, called The Attorney's Pocket 
Companion, and Mr. Jacob's Law- Tables ; Barnabas 
trusted entirely to Wood's Institutes. It happened 
on this occasion, as wa8 pretty frequently the case, 
thttt these two learned men differed about the suffi- 
ciency of evidence ; the doctor being of opinion that 
the maid's oath would convict the prisoner without 
producing the gold ; the parson, c contra, totis viribiu. 
To display their parts, therefore, before the justice 
and the parish, was the sole motive which we can 
discover to this zeal which both of them pretended 
to have for public justice. 

O Vanity ! how little is thy force acknowledged, 



or thy operations discerned '. How wantonly dost 
thou deceive mankind under different disguises 
Sometimes thou dost wear the face of pity, sometimes 
of generosity : nay, thou hast the assurance even to 
put on those glorious ornament* which belong only 
to heroic virtue. Thou odious, deformed monster ! 
whom priests have railed at, philosophers despised, 
and poets ridiculed ; is there a wretch so abandoned 
as to own thee for an acquaintance in public t — yet, 
how few will refuse to enjoy thee in private 1 nay, 
thou art the pursuit of most men through their lives. 
The greatest villanies are daily practised to please 
thee ; nor is the meanest thief below, or the greatest 
hero above, thy notice. Thy embraces are often 
the sole aim and sole reward of the private robbery 
and the plundered province. It is to pamper up 
thee, thou harlot, that we attempt to withdraw from 
others what we do not want, or to withhold frbm 
them what they do. All our passions are thy slaves. 
Avarice itself is often no more than thy handmaid, 
and even Lust thy pimp. The bully Kcar, like a 
coward, flies before thee, and Joy and Grief hide 
their heads in thy presence. 

I know thou wilt think that whilst I abuse thee I 
court thee, and that thy love hath inspired me to 
write this sarcastical panegyric on thee ; hut thou 
art deceived : I value thee not of a farthing ; nor will 
it give me any pain if thou shouldst prevail on the 
reader to censure this digression as arrant nonsense ; 
for know, to thy confusion, that I have introduced 
thee for no other purpose than to lengthen out a 
short chapter, and so I return to my history. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

The escape of the thief. Mr. Ad.-im«'« disappointment. The 
arrival of two very extraordinary personagex, and the intro- 
ductiou of punou Adams to purxm barnaba*. 

Barnabas and the surgeon, being returned, as we 
have said, to the inn, in order to convey the thief 
before the justice, were greatly concerned* to find a 
small accident had happened, which somewhat dis- 
concerted them ; and this was no other than the 
thief's escape, who had modestly withdrawn himself 
by night, declining all ostentation, and not choosing, 
in imitation of some great men, to distinguish him- 
self at the expense of being pointed at. 

When the company had retired the evening be- 
fore, the thief was detained in a room where the 
constable, and one of the young fellows who took 
him, were planted as his guard. About the second 
watch a general complaint of drought was made, 
both by the prisoner and his keepers. Among whom 
it was at last agreed that the constable should re- 
main on duty, and the young fellow call up the tap- 
ster ; in which disposition the latter apprehended 
not the least danger, as the constable was well 
armed, and could besides easily summon him back 
to his assistance, if the prisoner made the least at- 
tempt to gain his liberty. 

The young fellow had not long left the room 
before it came into the constable's head that the 
prisoner might leap on him by surprise, and, therebj 
preventing him of the use of his weapons, especially 
the long staff in which he chiefly confided, might 
reduce the success of a struggle to an equal chance. 
He wisely, therefore, to prevent this inconvenience, 
slipped out of the room himself, and locked the 
door, waiting without with his Btaff in his hand, 
ready lifted to fell the unhappy prisoner, if by ill 
fortune he should attempt to break out. 

But human life, as hath been discovered by some 
great man or other (for I would by no means be un- 
derstood to affect the honour of* making any such 
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discovery), very much resembles the game of chess ; 
for aa in the latter, while a gamester ia too attentive 
to secure himself very strongly on one aide the 
board, he is apt to leave an unguarded opening on 
the other ; so doth it often happen in life, and so 
did it happen on this occasion ; for whilst the cau- 
tious constable with such wonderful sagacity had 
possessed himself of the door, he most unhappily 
forgot the window. 

The thief, who played on the other side, no sooner 
perceived this opening than he began to move 
that way; and, finding the passage easy, he took 
with him the young fellow's nat, and without any 
ceremony stepped into the street and made the best 
of his way. 

The young fellow, returning with a double mug 
of strong beer, was a little surprised to find the con- 
stable at the door ; but much more so when, the 
door being opened, he perceived the prisoner had 
made bis escape, and which way. He threw down 
the beer, and, without uttering anything to the con- 
stable except a hearty curse or two, he nimbly leaped 
out of the window, and went again in pursuit of his 
prey, being very unwilling to lose the reward which 
he had assured himself of. 

The constable hath not been discharged of suspi- 
cion on this account ; it hath been said that, not 
being concerned in the taking the thief, he could 
not have been entitled to any part of the reward 
if he had been convicted; that the thief had seve- 
ral guineas in his pocket ; that it was very un- 
likely he should have been guilty of such an over- 
sight; that his pretence for leaving the room was 
absurd ; that it was his constant maxim, that a wise 
man never refused money on any conditions ; that 
at every election he always had sold his vote to both 
parties, &c. 

But, notwithstanding these and many other such 
allegations, I am sufficiently convinced of his inno- 
cence ; having been positively assured of it by those 
who received their informations from his own mouth ; 
which, in the opinion of some modems, is the best 
ami indeed only evidence. 

All the family were now up, and with many others 
assembled in the kitchen, where Mr. Tow-wousc 
was in some tribulation ; the surgeon having de- 
clared that by law he was liable to be indicted for 
the thief's escape, as it was out of his house ; he was 
a little comforted, however, by Mr. Barnabas's opi- 
nion, that as the escape was by night the indictment 
would not lie. 

Mrs. Tow-wousc delivered herself in the follow- 
ing words : 44 Sure never was such a fool as my 
husband; would any other person living have left 
a man in the custody of such a drunken drowsy 
blockhead as Tom Suckbribe V (which was the con- 
stable's name) ; " and if he could be indicted with- 
out anv harm to his wife and children, I should be 
glad of*it." (Then the bell rung in Joseph's room.) 
44 Why Hetty, John, chamberlain, where the devil 
are you all T Have you no cars, or no conscience, 
not to tend the sick better ! Seo what tnc gentle- 
man wants. Why don't you go yourself, Mr. Tow- 
wousc 1 But any one may die for you; you hav 
no more feeling than a deal-board. If a man lived 
a fortnight in your house without spending a penny, 
you would never put him in mind of it. Sec whe- 
ther he drinks tea or coffee for breakfast." 44 Yes. 
my dear," cried Tow-wouse. She then asked th» 
doctor and Mr. Barnabas what morning's draught 
they chose, who answered, they had a pot of cider- 
and at the fire ; which we will leave them merry 
over, and return to Joseph. 

Ho had rose pretty early this morning ; but, though 



his wounds were far from threatening any danger, 
be was so sore with the bruises, that it was impos- 
sible for him to think of undertaking a journey yet; 
Mr. Adams, therefore, whose stock was visibly de- 
creased with the expenses of supper and breakfast, 
and which could not Burvive that day's scoring, be- 
gan to consider how it was possible to recruit it. 
At last he cried, " He had luckily hit on a sura 
method, and, though it would oblige him to return 
himself home together with Joseph, it mattered not 
much." He then sent for Tow-wouse, and, taking 
him into another room, told him 44 He wanted to 
borrow three guineas, for which he would put 
ample security into his hands." Tow-wouse, who 
expected a watch, or ring, or something of double 
the value, answered, " he believed he could fur- 
nish him." Upon which Adams, pointing to his 
saddle-bag, told him, with a face and voice full of 
solemnity, 44 that there were in that bag no less 
than nine volumes of manuscript sermons, as well 
worth a hundred pounds as a shilling was worth 
twelve pence, and that he would deposit one of the 
volumes in his hands by way of pledge ; not doubt- 
ing but that he would have the honesty to return it 
on his repayment of the money ; for otherwise he 
must be a very great loser, seeing that every volume 
would at least bring him ten pounds, as he had 
been informed by a neighbouring clergyman in the 
country ; for," said he, 44 as to my own part, having 
never jet dealt in printing, I do not pretend to as- 
certain the exact value of such things." 

Tow-wousc, who was a little surprised at the 
pawn, said (and not without some truth), 44 that he 
was no judge of the price of such kind of goods; 
and as for money, he really was very short." Adams 
answered, 44 Certainly he would not scruple to lend 
him three guineas on what was undoubtedly worth at 
least ten." The landlord replied, 44 He did not believe 
he had so much money in the house, and besides, 
he was to make up a sum. He was very confident 
the books were of much higher value, and heartily 
sorry it did not suit him." He then cried out, 
44 Coming, sir !" though nobody called ; and ran 
down stairs without any fear of breaking his neck. 

Poor Adams was extremely dejected at this dis- 
appointment, nor knew he what further stratagem 
to try. He immediately applied to his pipe, his 
constant friend and comfort in his afflictions ; and, 
leaning over the rails, he devoted himself to medita- 
tion, assisted by the inspiring fumes of tobacco. 

He had on a nightcap drawn over his wig, and a 
short groat-coat, which half covered his cassock, — 
a dress which, added to something comical enough 
in his countenance, composed a figure likely to at- 
tract the eyes of those who were not overgiven ta 
observation. 

Whilst he was smoking his pipe in this posture, 
a coach and six, with a numerous attendance, drove 
into the inn. There alighted from the coach a young 
fellow and a brace of pointers, after which another 
young fellow leaped from the box, and shook the for- 
mer by the hand ; and both, together with the dogs, 
were instantly conducted by Mr. Tow-wousc into 
an apartment ; whither as they passed, they enter- 
tained themselves with the following short facetious 
dialogue : — 

44 You arc a pretty fellow for a coachman, Jack '." 
says he from the coach ; 44 you had almost overturned 
us juBt now." — " Pox take you !" says the coachman ; 
44 if I had only broke your neck, it would have been 
*aving somebody else the trouble ; but I should have 
been sorry for the pointers." — 44 Why, you son of a 
b— ," answered the other, 44 if nobody could shoot 
better than you, the pointers would be of no use." 
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— " D — n me," says the coachman, " I will shoot with 
you, live guineas a-shot." — " You be hanged," says 
ine other ; for five guineas you shall shoot at my 
a — " Done," says the coachman ; " I '11 pepper 
you better than ever you was peppered by Jenny 
Bouncer." — " Pepper jour grandmother," says the 
other : " Here 's Tow-wouse will let you shoot at 
him for a shilling a-time."— " I know his honour 
better," cries Tow-wouse ; " I never saw a surer 
shot at a partridge. Every man misses now aud 
then ; but if I could shoot half as well as his honour, 
I would desire no better livelihood than I could get 
by my gun." — " Pox on you," said the coachman, 
" you demolish more game now than your head's 
worth. There 's a bitch, Tow-wouse : by G — she 
never blinked * a bird in her life." — " I have a puppy, 
not a y ear old, shall hunt with her for a hundred,'' 
cries the other gentleman. — *' Done," says the coach- 
man : " but you will be pox'd before you make the 
bet." " If you have a mind for a bet," crieB the 
coachman, " I will match my spotted dog with your 
white bitch for a hundred, play or pay."—" Done," 
says the other : " and I 'U run Baldface against Slouch 
with you for another." — " No," cries he from the 
box; "but I'll venture Miss Jenny against Bald- 
face, or Hannibal either." — " Go to the devil," cries 
he from the coach : " I will make every bet jour own 
way, to be sure I I will match Hannibal with Slouch 
for a thousand, if you dare ; and I say done first." 

They were now arrived ; and the reader will be 
very contented to leave them, and repair to the 
kitchen ; where Barnabas, the surgeon.'and an ex- 
ciseman were smoking their pipes over some cider- 
and ; and where the servants, who attended the two 
noble gentlemen we have just seen alight, were now 
arrived. 

M Tom," cries one of the footmen, " there 's par- 
sou Adams smoking his pipe in the gallery." " Yes," 
says Tom ; " I pulled oft' my hat to him, and the 
parson spoke to me." 

"Is the gentleman a clergyman, thent" says 
Barnabas (for his cassock had been tied up when 
he first arrived). *' Yes, sir," answered the foot- 
man ; and one there be but few like." — " Ay," said 
Barnabas: "if I had known it sooner, I should 
have desired his company ; I would always show a 
proper respect for the cloth : but what say y ou, doc- 
tor, shall we adjourn into a room, and invite him to 
take part of a bowl of punch ?" 

This proposal was immediately agreed to and 
executed ; and parson Adams accepting the invita- 
tion, much civility passed between the two clergy- 
men, who both declared the great honour they had 
for the cloth. They had not been long together 
before they entered into a discourse on small tithes, 
which continued a full hour, without the doctor or 
exciseman's having one opportunity to offer a word. 

It was then proposed to begin a general conver- 
sation, and the exciseman opened on foreign affairs ; 
but a word unluckily dropping from one of them 
introduced a dissertation on the hardships suffered 
by the inferior clergy ; which, after a long duration, 
concluded with bringing the nine volumes of ser- 
mons on the carpet. 

Barnabas greatly discouraged poor Adams ; he 
said, " the age was so wicked, that nobody read ser- 
mons : would you think it, Mr. Adams 1" said he, 
" I once intended to print a volume of sermons my- 
self, and they had the approbation of two or three 
bishops ; but what do you think a bookseller offered 
mel" — "Twelve guineas perhaps,"cried Adams. " Not 

•To blink i* a U-rm u«o<J to *ignify tin- <l .g » j>as»ing »>y a 
h'ml without pointing at rt. 



twelve pence, I assure you," answered Barnabas: 
" nay, the dog refused me a Concordance in exchange. 
At last I offered to give him the printing them, for 
the sake of dedicating them to that very gentleman 
who just now drove his own coach into the inn ; and, 
I assure you, he had the impudence to refuse my 
offer; by which means I lost a good living, that was 
afterward given away in exchange for a pointer, to 
one who — but I will not say anything against the 
cloth. So you may guess, Mr. Adams, what yon are 
to expect ; for if sermons would have gone down, 
1 believe — I will not be vain ; but to be concise with 
you, three bishops said they were the best that ever 
were writ : but indeed there are a pretty moderate 
number printed already, and not all sold yet." — 
" Pray, sir," said Adams, " to what do y ou think 
the numbers may amount 1" — "Sir," answered Bar- 
nabas, " a bookseller told me, he believed five thou- 
sand volumes at least." — " Five thousand !" quoth 
the Burgeon : " What can they be writ upon t I re- 
member, when I was a boy, I used to read one Til- 
lotson's sermons; and, I am sure, if a man practised 
half so much as is in one of those sermons, he will 
go to heaven." — "Doctor," cried Barnabas, "you 
have a profane way of talking, for which I must 
reprove you. A man can never have his duty too 
frequently inculcated into him. And as for Tillot- 
son, to be sure he was a good writer, and said 
things very well ; but comparisons are odious ; 

another man may write as well as he 1 believe 

there are some of my sermons," and then he ap- 
plied the candle to his pipe.—" And I believe there 
are some of my discourses," cries Adams, "which 
the bishops would not think totally unworthy of 
being printed ; and I have been informed 1 might 
procure a very large sum (indeed an immense one) 
on them." — "*I doubt that," answered Barnabas: 
" however, if you desire to make some money of 
them, perhaps you may sell them by advertising the 
manuscript sermons of a clergyman lately deceased, 
all warranted originals, and never printed. And 
now I think of it, I should be obliged to y ou, if 
there be ever a funeral one among them, to lend it 
me ; for I am this very day to preach a funeral ser- 
mon, for which I have not penned a line, though I 
am to have a double price." Adams answered " he 
had but one, which he feared would not serve his 
purpose, being sacred to the memory of a magistrate, 
who had exerted himself very singularly in the pre- 
servation of the morality of his neighbours, insomuch 
that he had neither alehouse nor lewd women in the 
parish where he lived." — "No," replied Barnabas, 
" that will not do quite so well ; for the deceased, 
upon whose virtues I am to harangue, was a little 
too much addicted to liquor, and publicly kept a 
mistress. 1 believe I must take a common ser- 
mon, and trust to my memory to introduce something 
handsome on him." — " To y our invention rather," 
said the doctor : "your memory will be apter to put 
you out ; for no mau living remembers any thing good 
of him." 

With such kind of spiritual discourse, they emptied 
the bowl of punch, paid their reckoning, and sepa- 
rated : Adams and the doctor went up to Joseph, 
parson Barnabas departed to celebrate the aforesaid 
deceased, aud the exciseman descended into the 
cellar to gauge the vessels. 

Joseph was now ready to sit down to a loin of 
mutton, and waited for Mr. Adams, when he and 
the doctor came in. The doctor, having fill his 
pulse and examined his wounds, declared him much 
better, which he imputed to that sanative soporifcr- 
ous draught, a medicine, " whose virtues," he said, 
"were never to be sufficiently extolled." And great in- 
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deed they must be, if Joseph was so much indebted to 
them as the doctor imagined ; since nothing more 
than those effluvia which escaped the cork could 
have contributed to his recovery ; for the medicine 
had stood untouched in the window ever since its 
arrival. 

Joseph passed that day, and the three following, 
with his frieud Adams, in which nothing so remark- 
able happened as the swift progress of his recovery. 
As he had an excellent habit of body, his wounds 
were now almost healed ; and his bruises gave him 
so little uneasiness^hat he pressed Mr. Adams to 
let him depart ; told him he should never be able to 
return sufficient thanks for all his favours, but 
begged that he might no longer delay his journey to 
Loudon. 

Adams, notwithstanding the ignorance, as he con- 
ceived it, of Mr. Tow-wouse, and the envy (for 
such he thought it) of Mr. Barnabas, had great ex- 
pectations from his sermons : seeing therefore Joseph 
in so good a way, he told him he would agree to 
his setting out the next morning in the stage-coach, 
that he believed he should have sufficient, after the 
reckoning paid, to procure him one day's conveyance 
in it, and afterwards he would be able to get on on 
foot, or might be favoured with a lift in some neigh- 
bour's waggon, especially as there was then to be a 
fair in the town whither the coach would carry him, 
to which numbers from his parish resorted — And as 
to himself, he agreed to proceed to the great city. 

They were now walking in the inn-yard, when a 
fat, fair, short person rode in, and, alighting from 
his horse, went directly up to Barnabas, who was 
smoking his pipe on a bench. The parson and the 
stranger shook one another very lovingly by the 
hand, and went into a room together. 

The evening now coming on, Joseph retired to 
his chamber, whither the good Adams accompanied 
him, and took this opportunity to expatiate on the 
great mercies God had lately shown him, of which 
he ought not only to have the deepest inward sense, 
but likewise to express outward thankfulness for 
them. They therefore fell both on their knees, and 
spent a considerable time in prayer and thanksgiving. 

They had just finished when Betty came in and 
told Mr. Adams Mr. Barnabas desired to speak to 
him on some business of consequence below stairs. 
Joseph desired, if it was likely to detain him long, 
he would let him know it, that he might go to bed, 
which Adams promised, and in that case they 
wished one another good-night. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

A plrarant discourse between the two parsons And the book- 
seller, which was broke off by an unlucky accident happen- 
ing in the inn. which produced a dialogue between Mrs. 
Tow wouie and her maid of no gentle kind. 

As soon as Adams came into the room, Mr. Barnabas 
introduced him to the stranger, who was, he told 
him, a bookseller, and would be as likely to deal 
with him for his sermons as any man whatever. 
Adams, saluting the stranger, answered Barnabas, 
that he was very much obliged to him ; that nothing 
could be more convenient, for he had no other bu- 
siness to the great city, and was heartily desirous of 
returning with the young man, who was just re- 
covered of his misfortune. He then snapped his 
fingers (as was usual with him), and took two or 
three turns about the room in an ccstacy. And 
to induce the bookseller to be as expeditious as 
possible, as likewise to offer him a better price 
for his commodity, he assured them their meeting 
was extremely lucky to himself; for that he had 



the most pressing occasion for money at that time, 
his own being almost spent, and having a friend then 
in the same inn, who was just recovered from some 
wounds he had received from robbers, and was in a 
most indigent condition. " So that nothing," says 
he, could be so opportune for the supplying both 
our necessities as my making an immediate bargain 
with you." 

As soon as he hail seated himself, the stranger 
began in these words : " Sir, I do not care abso- 
lutely to deny engaging in what my friend Mr. 
Barnabas recommends ; but sermons are mere drugs. 
The trade is so vastly stocked with them, that really, 
unless they come out with the name of Whitcfleld 
or Wcstlcy, or some other such great man, as a 
bishop, or those sort of people, I don't care to touch ; 
unless no wit was a sermon preached on the 30th of 
January ; or we could say in the title-page, published 
at the earnest request of the congregation, or the in- 
habitants ; but, truly, for a dry piece of sermons, I 
had rather be excused ; especially as my hands are 
so full at present. However, sir, as Mr. Barnabas 
mentioned them to me, I will, if you please, take the 
manuscript with me to town, and send you my 
opinion of it in a very short time." 

" Oh ! " said Adams, " if you desire it, I will 
read two or three discourses as a specimen." This 
Barnabas, who loved sermons no better than a grocer 
doth figs, immediately objected to, and advised 
Adams to let the bookseller have his sermons : telling 
him, " If he gave him a direction, he might be cer- 
tain of a speedy answer:*' adding, he need not 
scruple trusting them in his possession. " No," 
said the bookseller, if it was a play that had l>een 
acted twenty nights together, I believe it would be 
safe." 

Adams did not at all relish the last expression ; he 
said " he was sorry to hear sermons compared to 
plays." 14 Not by me, I assure you," cried the 
bookseller, «• though I don't know whether the li- 
censing act may not shortly bring them to the same 
footing ; but I have formerly known a hundred 
guineas given for a play." — ** More shame for those 
who gave it," cried Barnabas. "Why so!" said 
the bookseller, '« for they got hundreds by it."— 
" But is there no difference between conveying good 
or ill instructions to mankind?" said Adams: 
" Would not an honest mind rather lose money by 
the one than gain it by the other?" — " If you can 
find any such, 1 will not be their hindrance," an- 
swered the bookseller ; " but I think those persons 
who get by preaching sermons are the propcre«t to 
lose by printing them : for my part, the copy that 
sells best will be always the best copy in my opinion ; 
I am no enemy to sermons, but because they don't 
sell: for I would as soon print one of Whitefield's 
as any farce whatever." 

Whoever prints such heterodox stuff ought to be 
hanged," says Barnabas. " Sir," said he, turning 
to Adams, this fellow's writings (I know not whe- 
ther you have seen them) arc levelled at the clergy. 
He would reduce us to the example of the primitive 
ages, forsooth ! and would insinuate to the people 
that a clergyman ought to be always preaching and 
praying. He pretends to understand the Scripture 
literally ; and would make mankind believe that the 
poverty and low estate which was recommended to 
the church in its infancy, and was only temporary 
doctrine adapted to her under persecution, w as to be 
preserved in her flourishing and established state. 
Sir, the principles of Toland, Woolston, and all the 
freethinkers, are not calculated to do half the mis- 
chief, aa those professed by this fellow and his fol- 
• lowers." 
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'« Sir," answered Adams, " if Mr. Whitefield had 
carried his doctrine no farther than you mention, I 
should have remained, as I once was, his well- 
wisher. I am, myself, as great an enemy to the 
luxury and splendour of the clergy as he can be. I 
do not, more than he, by the tlourishingjestatc of the 
church, understand the palaces, equipages, dress, 
furniture, rich dainties, and vast fortunes, of her 
ministers. Surely those thLigs, which savour so 
strongly of this world, become not the servants of 
one who professed his kingdom was not of it. But 
when he began to call nonsense and enthusiasm to 
his aid, and set up the detestable doctrine of faith 
against good works, I was his friend no longer ; for 
surely that doctrine was coined in hell; and one 
would think none but the devil himself could have 
the confidence to preach it. For can anything be 
more derogatory to the honour of God than for men 
to imagine that the all-wise Being will hereafter say 
to the good and virtuous, « Notwithstanding the 
purity of thy life, notwithstanding that constant rule 
of virtue and goodness in which thou walkest upon 
earth, still, as thou didst not believe everything in 
the true orthodox manner, thy want of faith shall 
condemn thee V Or, on the other side, can any 
doctrine have a more pernicious influence on society, 
than a persuasion that it will be a good plea for the 
villain at the last day — « Lord, it is true I never 
obeyed one of thy commandments, yet punish me 
not, for I believe them all!'" — "I suppose, sir," 
Baid the bookseller, M vour sermons are of a different 
kind."—" Ay, sir," said Adams; " the contrary, I 
thank Heaven, is inculcated in almost every page, or 
I should belie my own opinion, which hath always 
been, that a virtuous and good Turk, or heathen, 
are more acceptable in the sight of their Creator 
than a vicious and wicked christian, though his faith 
was as perfectly orthodox as St. Paul himself." — " I 
wish you success," says the bookseller, 14 but must 
beg to be excused, as my hands are so very full at 
present ; and, indeed, I am afraid you will find a 
backwardness in the trade to engage in a book which 
the clergy would be certain to cry down." — " God 
forbid," says Adams, any books should be propa- 
gated which the clergy would cry down ; but if you 
mean by the clergy, some few designing factious men, 
who have it at heart to establish some favourite 
schemes at the price of the liberty of mankind, and 
the very essence of religion, it is not in the power 
of such persons to decry any book they please ; 
witness that excellent book called, ' A Plain Ac- 
count of the Nature and End of the Sacrament ;' a 
book written (if I may venture on the expression) 
with the pen of an angel, and calculated to restore 
the true use of Christianity, and of that sacred in- 
stitution; for what could tend more to the noble 
purposes of religion than frequent cheerful meetings 
among the members of a society, in which they 
should, in the presence of one another, and in the 
service of the Supreme Being, make promises of be- 
ing good, friendly, and benevolent to each other t 
Now, this excellent book was attacked by a party, 
but unsuccessfully." At these words Barnabas fell 
a ringing with all the violence imaginable ; upon 
which a servant attending, he bid him " bring a bill 
immediately ; for that he was in company, for aught 
he knew, with the devil himself ; and he expected 
to hear the Alcoran, the Leviathan, or Woolston com- 
mended, if he staid a few minutes longer." Adams 
desired, " as he was so much moved at his men- 
tioning a book which he did without apprehending 
any possibility of offence, that he would be so kind 
to propose any objections he had to it, which he 
would endeavour to answer." — " I propose objec- 



tions'" said Barnabas, " I never read a syllable in 

any such wicked book ; I never saw it in my life, I 
assure you." — Adams was going to answer, when a 
most hideous uproar began in the inn. Mrs. Tow- 
wouse, Mr. Tow-wouse, and Betty, all lifting up 
their voices together ; but Mrs. Tow-wouse's voice, 
like a bass viol in a concert, was clearly and dis* 
tinctly distinguished among the rest, and was heard 
to articulate the following sounds : — " O you dainn'd 
villain ! is this the return to all the care 1 have taken 
of your family t This the reward of my virtue 1 Is 
this the manner in which you behave to one who 
brought you a fortune, and preferred you to so many 
matches, all your betters 1 To abuse my bed, my 
own bed, with my own servant ! but I '11 maul the 
slut, 1 '11 tear her nasty eyes out ! Was ever such a 
pitiful dog, to take up with such a mean trollop 1 If 
she had been a gentlewoman, like myself, it had been 
some excuse ; but a beggarly, saucy, dirty servaut- 
maid. Get you out of my house, you whore." To 
which she added another name, which we do not 
care to stain our paper with. It was a monosyl- 
lable beginning with a b — , and indeed was the same 
as if she had pronounced the words, she-dog. Which 
term we shall, to avoid offence, use on this occasion, 
though indeed both the mistress and maid uttered 
the above-mentioned b — , a word extremely dis- 
gustful to females of the lower sort. Betty had borne 
all hitherto with patience, and had uttered only la- 
mentations ; but the last appellation stung her to the 
quick. " I am a woman as well as yourself," she 
roared out, " and no she-dog ; and if I have been a 
little naughty, I am not the first ; if I have been no 
better than I should be," cried she, sobbing, •* that 's 
no reason you should call me out of my name ; my 
be-betters are wo-rse than me." — " Huzzy, huzzy," 
says Mrs. Tow-wouse, " have you the impudence to 
answer me 1 Did I not catch you, you saucy " — and 
then again repeated the terrible word so odious to 
female ears. 1 can't bear that name," answered 
Betty : ** if I have been wicked, I am to answer for 
it myself in the other world ; but I have done nothing 
that 's unnatural ; and I will go out of your house 
this moment, for I will never be called she-dog by 
any mistress in England." Mrs. Tow-wouse then 
armed hecself with the spit, but was prevented from 
executing any dreadful purpose by Mr. Adams, who 
confined her arms with the strength of a wrist which 
Hercules would not have been ashamed of. Mr. 
Tow-wouse, being caught, as our lawyers express it, 
with the manner, and having no defence to make, 
very .prudently withdrew himself ; and Betty com- 
mitted herself to the protection of the hostler, who, 
though she could not conceive him pleased with what 
had happened, was, in her opinion, rather a gentler 
beast than her mistress. 

Mrs. Tow-wouse, at the intercession of Mr. 
Adams, and finding the enemy vanished, began to 
compose herself, and at length recovered the usual 
serenity of her temper, in which we will leave her, 
to open to the reader the steps which led to a 
catastrophe, common enough, and comical enough 
too perhaps, in modern history, yet often fatal to 
the repose and well-being of families, and the 
subject of many tragedies, both in life and on the 
stage. 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

The history of Betty the chambermaid, and an account of what 
occasioned the violent scene in the preceding chapter. 

Betty, who was the occasion of all this hurry, had 
some good qualities. She had good nature, gene- 
rosity, and compassion, but unfortunately her con- 
stitution was composed of those warm ingredients 
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which, though the purity of court* or nunneries 
might have happily controlled them, were by uo 
means able to endure the ticklish situation of a 
chambermaid at an inn ; who is daily liable to the 
solicitations of lovers of all complexions ; to the 
dangerous addresses of fine gentlemen of the army, 
who sometimes are obliged to reside with them a 
whole year together ; and, above all, are exposed 
to the caresses of footmen, stage-coachtnen, and 
drawers ; all of whom employ the whole artillery of 
kissing, flattering, bribing, and every other weapon 
which is to be found in the whole armoury of love, 
against them. 

Betty, who was but onc-ond-twenty, had now 
lived three years in this dangerous situation, during 
which she had escaped pretty well. An ensign of 
foot was the first person who made an impression 
on her heart ; he did indeed raise a flame in her 
which required the care of a surgeon to cool. 

While she burnt for him, several others burnt for 
her. Officers of the army, young gentlemen tra- 
velling the western circuit, inoffensive squires, and 
some of graver character, were set a-tire by her 
charms ! 

At length, having perfectly recovered the effects 
of her first unhappy passion, she seemed to have 
vowed a state of perpetual chastity. She was long 
deaf to all the sufferings of her lovers, till one day, 
at a neighbouring fair, the rhetoric of John the 
hostler, with a new straw hat and a pint of wine, 
made a second conquest over her. 

She did not, however, feel any of those flames 
on this occasion which had been the consequence 
of her former amour ; nor, indeed, those other ill 
effects which prudent young women very justly 
apprehend from too absolute an indulgence to the 
pressing endearments of their lovers. This latter, 
perhaps, was a little owing to her not being entirely 
constant to John, with whom she permitted Tom 
Whipwell the stage-coachman, and now and then a 
handsome young traveller, to share her favours. 

Mr. Tow-wouse had for some time cast the lan- 
guishing eyes of affection on this young maiden. 
He had laid hold on every opportunity of saying 
tender things to her, squeezing her by the hand, 
and sometimes kissing her lips ; for, as the violence 
of his passion had considerably abated to Mrs. Tow- 
wouse, so, like water which is stopped from its 
usual current in one place, it naturally sought a 
vent in another. Mrs. Tow-wouse is thought to 
have perceived this abatement, and, probably, it 
added very little to the natural sweetness of her 
temper ; for though she was as true to her husband 
as the dial to the sun, she was rather more desirous 
of being shone on, as being more capable of feeling 
his warmth. 

Ever since Joseph's arrival, Betty had conceived 
an extraordinary liking to him, which discovered 
itself more and more as he grew better and better ; 
tUl that fatal evening, when, as she was warming his 
bed, her passion grew to such a height, and so per- 
fectly mastered both her modesty and her reason, 
thit, after many fruitless hints and sly insinuations, 
she it last threw down the warming-pan, and, em- 
bracing him with great eagerness, swore he was the 
handsomest creature she hud ever seen. 

Joseph, in great confusion, leaped from her, and 
told her he was sorry to see a young woman cast 
off all regard to modesty ; but she had gone too far 
to recede, and grew so very indecent that Joseph 
was obliged, contrary to his inclination, to use some 
violence to her ; and, taking her in his arms, he shut 
her out of the room, and locked the door. 

How ought man to rejoice that his chastity is 



always in his own power ; that, if he hath sufficient 
strength of mind, he hath always a competent 
strength of body, to defend himself, and cannot, 
like a poor weak woman, be ravished against his 
will ! 

Betty was in the most violent agitation at this 
disappointment. Rage and lust pulled her heart, 
as with two strings, two diflereut ways ; out; mo- 
ment she thought of stabbing Joseph; the next, of 
taking him in her arms, and devouring him with 
kisses ; but the latter passion was fur more preva- 
lent. Then Bhe thought of revenging his refusal 
on herself ; but, whdst she was engaged in this me- 
ditation, happily death presented himself to her in 
so many shapes of drowning, hanging, poisoning, 
&c, that her distracted mind could resolve on none. 
In this perturbation of spirit, it accidentally oc- 
curred to her memory that her master's bed was 
not made ; she therefore went directly to his room, 
where he happened at that time to be engaged at 
his bureau. As soon as she saw him she attempted 
to retire ; but he called her back, and, taking her 
by the hand, squeezed her so tenderly, at the same 
time whispering so many soft things into her ears, 
and then pressed her so closely with hifl kisses, that 
the vanquished fair one, whose passions were al- 
ready raised, and which were not so whimsically 
capricious that one man only could lay them, 
though, perhaps, she would have rather preferred 
that one — the vanquished fair one quietly submitted, 
I say, to her master's will, who had just attained 
the accomplishment of his bliss when Mrs. Tow- 
wouse unexpectedly entered the room, and caused 
all that confusion which we have before seen, and 
which it is not necessary, at present, to take any 
farther notice of ; since, without the assistance of a 
single hint from us, every reader of any speculation 
or experience, though not married himself, may 
easily conjecture that it concluded with the dis- 
charge of Betty, the submission of Mr. Tow-wouse, 
with some things to be performed on his side by 
way of gratitude for his wife's goodness in being 
reconciled to him, with many hearty promises never 
to offend any more in the like manner ; and, lastly, 
his quietly and contentedly bearing to be reminded 
of his transgressions, as a kind of penance, once or 
twice a-day during the residue of his life. 



BOOK II.— CHAPTER I. 

Of divirioos in authors. 

There are certain mysteries or secrets in all trades, 
from the highest to the lowest, from that of prime- 
ministering to this of authoring, which are seldom 
discovered unless to members of the same calling. 
Among those used by us gentlemen of the latter 
occupation, I take this of dividing our works into 
books and chapters to be none of the least con- 
siderable. Now, for want of being truly acquainted 
with this secret, common readers imagine, that by 
this art of dividing we mean only to swell our 
works to a much larger bulk than they would other- 
wise be extended to. These several places there- 
fore in our paper which are filled with our books 
and chapters are understood as so much buckram, 
stays, and stay tape in a tailor's bill, serving c nly to 
make up the sum total, commonly found at the bot- 
tom of our first page and of his last. 

But in reality the case is otherwise, and in this as 
well as all other iustances we consult the advan- 
tage of our reader, not our own ; and indeed many 
notable uses arise to him from this method ; for, 
first, those little Rpaces between our chapters may 
be looked upon as an inn or resting-place where lie 
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may stop and take a glass or any other refreshment 
as it pleases him. Nay, our fine readers will, per- 
haps, he scarce able to travel farther than through 
one of them in a day. As to those vacant pages which 
are placed between our books, they are to be re- 
garded as those stages where in long journeys the 
traveller stays some time to repose himself, and con- 
sider of what he hath seen in the parts he hath al- 
ready passed through ; a consideration which I take 
the liberty to recommend a little to the reader ; for, 
however swift his capacity may be, I would not ad- 
vise him to travel through these pages too fast ; for 
if he doth, he may probably miiw the seeing some 
furious productions of nature, which will be ob- 
served by the slower and more accurate reader. A 
volume without any such places of rest resembles 
the opening of wilds or seas, which tires the eye and 
fatigues the spirit when entered upon. 

Secondly, what are the contents prefixed to every 
chapter but so many inscriptions over the gates of 
inns (to continue the same metaphor), informing the 
reader what entertainment he is to expect, which if 
he like not, he may travel on to the next ; for, in 
biography, as we are not tied down to an exact con- 
catenation equally with other historians, so a chap- 
ter or two (for instance, this I am now writing) may 
be often passed over without any injury to the whole. 
And in these inscriptions I have been as faithful as 
possible, not imitating the celebrated Montaigne, 
who promises you one thing and gives you another ; 
nor some title-page authors, who promise a great 
deal and produce nothing at all. 

There are, besides these more obvious benefits, 
several others which our readers enjoy from this 
art of dividing ; though perhaps most of them too 
mysterious to be presently understood by any who 
are not initiated into the science of authoring. To 
mention, therefore, but one which is most obvious, 
it prevents spoiling the beauty of a book by turning 
down its leaves, a method otherwise necessary to 
those readers who (though they read with great 
improvement and advantage) are apt, when they re- 
turn to their study after half an hour's absence, to 
forget where they left off. 

These divisions have the sanction of great anti- 
quity. Homer not only divided his great work into 
twenty-four books (in compliment perhaps to the 
twenty-four letters to which he had very particular 
obligations), but, according to the opinion of some 
very sagacious critics, hawked them all separately, 
delivering only one book at a time (probably by 
subscription). He was the first inventor of the art 
which hath so long lain dormant, of publishing by 
numbers ; an art now brought to such perfection, 
that even dictionaries arc divided and exhibited 
piecemeal to the public; nay, one bookseller hath (to 
encourage learning and ease the public) contrived 
to give them a dictionary in this divided manner 
for only fifteen shillings more than it would have 
cost entire. 

Virgil hath given us his poem in twelve books, an 
argument of his modesty; for by that, doubtless, he 
would insinuate that he pretends to no more than 
half the merit of the Greek ; for the same reason, 
our Milton went originally no farther than ten ; till, 
being puffed up by the praise of his friends, he put 
himself on the same footing with the Roman poet. 

I shall not, however, enter so deep into this mat- 
ter as some very learned critics have done ; who have 
with infinite labour and acute discernment dis- 
covered what books are proper for embellishment, 
and what require simplicity only, particularly with 
regard to similes, which I think are now generally 
agreed to become any book but the first. 



I will dismiss this chapter with the following oby 
serration : that it becomes an author geuerally to 
divide a book, as it does a butcher to joint his it eat, 
for such assistance is of groat help to both the reader 
and the carver. And now, having indulged myself 
a little, I will endeavour to indulge the curiosity of 
my reader, who is no doubt impatient to know what 
he will find in the subsequent chapters of this book. 

CHAPTER II. 

A ■urprt*inir instance of Mr. Ad«ms*» short memory, with the 
unfortunate consequence* which it brought on Joseph. 

Mr. Adams and Joseph were now ready to depart 
different ways, when an accident determined the 
former to return with his friend, which Tow-wouse, 
Barnabas, and the bookseller had not been able to 
do. This accident was, that those sermons, which 
the parson was travelling to London to publish, were, 
O my good reader! left behind ; what he had mis- 
taken for them in the saddlebags being no other than 
three shirts, a pair of Bboes, and some other neces- 
saries, which Mrs. Adams, who thought her husband 
would want shirts more than sermons on his journey, 
had carefully provided him. 

This discovery was now luckily owing to the pre- 
sence of Joseph at the opening the saddlebags ; 
who, having heard his friend say he carried with him 
nine volumes of sermons, and not being of that 
sect of philosophers who can reduce all the matter of 
the world into a nutshell, seeing there was no room 
for them in the bags, where the parson had said 
they were deposited, had the curiosity to cry out, 
" Bless me, sir, where arc your sermons !" The 
parson answered, " There, there, child ; there they 
are, under my shirts." Now it happened that he had 
taken forth his last shirt, and the vehicle remained 
visibly empty. "Sure, sir," says Joseph, "there 
is nothing in the bags." Upon which Adams, start- 
ing, and testifying some surprise, cried, " Hey ! fie, 
fie upon it ! they are not here sure enough. Ay, 
they are certainly left behind." 

Joseph was greatly concerned at the uneasiness 
which he apprehended his friend must feel from this 
disappointment ; he begged him to pursue his jour- 
ney, and promised he would himself return with the 
books to him with the utmost expedition. "No, 
thank you, child," answered Adams ; " it shall not be 
so. What would it avail me, to tarry in the great city, 
unless I had my discourses with me, which are ut ita 
dicam, the sole cause, the aitia monetate of my pere- 
grination 1 No, child, as this accident hath hap- 
pened, I am resolved to return back to my cure, 
together with you ; which indeed my inclination 
sufficiently leads me to. This disappointment may 
perhaps be intended for my good." He concluded 
with a verse out of Theocritus, which signifies no 
more than that sometimes it rains, and sometimes 
the sun shines. 

Joseph bowed with obedience and thankfulness 
for the inclination which the parson expressed of 
returning with him ; and now the hill was called for, 
which, on examination, amounted within a shilling 
to the sum Mr. Adams had in his pocket. Perhaps 
the reader may wonder how he was able to produce 
a sufficient sum for so many days : that he may not 
be surprised, therefore, it cannot be unnecessary to 
acquaint him that he had borrowed a guinea of a 
servant belonging to the coach and six, who had 
been formerly one of his parishioners, and whose 
master, the owner of the coach, then lived within 
three miles of him ; for so good was the credit oi 
Mr. Adams, that even Mr. Peter, the lady Booby's 
steward, would have lent him a guinea with very 
little security. 
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Mr. Adams discharged the bill, and they were 
both setting out, haying agreed to ride and tie ; a 
method of travelling much used by persons who 
have but one horse between them, and is thus per- 
formed. The two travellers set out together, one on 
horseback, the other on foot : now, as it generally 
..appens that he on horseback outgoes him on foot, 
the custom is, that, when he arrives at the distance 
agreed on, he is to dismount, tie the horse to some 
gate, tree, post, or other thing, and then proceed on 
foot ; when the other comes up to the horse he un- 
ties him, mounts, and gallops on, till, having passed 
by his fellow-traveller, he likewise arrives at the 
place of tying. And this is that method of travelling 
so much in use among our prudent ancestors, who 
knew that horses had mouths as well as legs, and 
that they could not use the latter without being at 
the expense of suffering the beasts themselves to use 
the former. This was the method in use in those 
days when, instead of a coach and six, a member of 
parliament's lady used to mount a pillion behind her 
husband ; and a grave scrjeant at law condescended 
to amble to Westminster on an easy pad, with his 
clerk kicking his heels behind him. 

Adams was now gone some minutes, having in- 
sisted on Joseph's beginning the journey on horse- 
back, and Joseph had his foot in the stirrup, when 
the hostler presented him a bill for the horse's board 
during his residence at the inn. Joseph said Mr. 
Adams had paid all ; but this matter, being referred 
to Mr. Tow-wouse, was by him decided in favour 
of the hostler, and indeed with truth and justice ; 
for this was a fresh instance of that shortness of 
memory which did not arise from want of parts, but 
that continual hurry in which parson Adams was 
always involved. 

Joseph was now reduced to a dilemma which ex- 
tremely puzzled him. The sum due for horse-meat 
was twelve shillings (for Adams, who had borrowed 
the beast of his clerk, had ordered him to be fed as 
well as they could feed him), and the cash in his 
pocket amounted to sixpence (for Adams had divided 
the last shilling with him). Now, though there 
have been some ingenious persons who have con- 
trived to pay twelve shillings with sixpence, Joseph 
was not one of them. He had noser contracted a 
debt in his life, and was consequently the less ready 
at an expedient to extricate himself. Tow-wouse was 
willing to give him credit till next time, to which Mrs. 
Tow-wouse would probably have consented (for 
such was Joseph's beauty, that it had made some 
impression even on that piece of Hint which that 
good woman wore in her bosom by way of heart). 
Joseph would have found, therefore, very likely the 
passage free, had he not, when he honestly dis- 
covered the nakedness of his pockets, pulled out that 
little piece of gold which we have mentioned before. 
This caused Mrs. Tow-wouse's eye* to water ; ahe 
told Joseph she did not conceive a man could want 
money whilst he had gold in his pocket. Joseph 
answered ho had such a value for that little piece of 
gold, that he would not part with it for a hundred 
times the riches which the greatest eaquire in the 
county was worth. " A pretty way, indeed," said 
Mrs. Tow-wouse, " to run in debt, and then refuse 
to part with your money, because you have a value 
for it ! I never knew any piece of gold of more 
value than at many shillings as it would change for." 

««Not to preserve my life from starving, nor to 

redeem it from a robber, would I part with this 
dear piece !" answered Joseph. " What," says Mrs. 
Tow-wouse, " I suppose it was given you by some 
vile trollop, some miss or other ; if it had been the 
of a virtuous woman, you would not have 



had such a value for it. My husband is a fool if he 
parts with the horse without being paid for him." — 
"No, no, I can't part with the horse, indeed, till I 
have the money," cried Tow-wouse. A resolution 
highly commended by a lawyer then in the yard, who 
declared Mr. Tow-wouse might justify the detainer. 

As we cannot therefore at present get Mr. Joseph 
out of the inn, we shull leave him in it, and earry 
our reader on after parson Adams, who, his mind 
being perfectly at ease, fell into a contemplation on 
a passage in -Eschylus, which entertained him for 
three miles together, without suffering him once to 
reflect on his follow traveller. 

At length, having spun out his thread, and being 
now at the summit of a hill, he cast his eyes back- 
wards, and wondered that he could not see any sign 
of Joseph. As he left him ready to mount the horse, 
he could not apprehend any mischief had happened, 
neither could he suspect that he missed his way, it 
being so broad and plain ; the only reason which 
presented itself to him was, that he had met with an 
acquaintance who had prevailed with him to delay 
some time in discourse. 

He therefore resolved to proceed slowly forward*, 
not doubting but that he should be shortly over* 
taken ; and soon came to a large water, which, fill- 
ing the whole road, he saw no method of passing 
unless by wading through, which he accordingly did 
up to his middle ; but was no sooner got to the other 
side than he perceived, if he had looked over the 
hedge, he would have found a footpath capable of 
conducting him without wetting his shoes. 

His surprise at Joseph's not coming up grew now 
very troublesome: he began to fear he knew not 
what ; and as he determined to more no farther, 
and, if he did not shortly overtake him, to return 
back, he wished to find a house of public entertain- 
ment where he might dry his clothes and refresh 
himself with a pint; but, seeing no such (for no 
other reason than because he did not cast his eyes a 
hundred yards forwards), he sat himself down on a 
stile, and pulled out his -Eschylus. 

A fellow passing presently by, Adams asked birr 
if he could direct him to an alehouse. The fellow, 
who had just left it, and perceived the house and 
sign to be within sight, thinking he had jeered him, 
and being of a morose temper, bade him follow his 
nose and be d — n'd. Adams told him he was a 
saucy jackanapes ; upon which the fellow turned 
about angrily ; but, perceiving Adams clench his list, 
he thought proper to go on without taking any 
farther notice. 

A horseman, following immediately after, and being 
asked the same question, answered, Friend, there is 
one within a stone's throw ; I believe you may see it 
before you. Adams, lifting up his eyes, cried, I pro- 
test, and so there is ; and, thanking his informer, 
proceeded directly to it. 

CHAPTER III. 

The opinion of two fanryers concernia* the wnie 
with Mr. Adams's inquiry into the rcluiJon of »■ 

He had just entered the house, and culled for his 
pint, and aeuted himself, when two horsemen came 
to the door, and, fastening their horses to the rails, 
alighted. They said there was a violent shower of 
rain coming on, which they intended to weather 
there, and went into a little room by themselves, not 
perceiving Mr. Adams. 

One of these immediately asked the other, «• If he 
had seen a more comical adventure a great while!" 
Upon which the other said, " He doubted whether 
by law. th* landlord could justify detaining the 
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horse for his corn and hay." But the former an- 
swered, 44 Undoubtedly he can; it is an adjudged 
case, and I have known 1t tried." 

Adams, who, though he was, as the reader may 
suspect, a little, inclined to forarctfulness, never 
wanted more than a hint to remind him, over- 
hearing their discourse, immediately suggested to 
himself that this was his own horse, and that he had 
forgot to pay for him, which, upon inquiry, he was 
certified of by the gentlemen ; who added, that the 
horse was likely to have more rest than food, unless 
he waa paid for. 

The poor parson resolved to return presently to 
the inn, though he knew no more than Joseph how 
to procure his horse his liberty ; he was however 
prevailed upon to stay under covert, till the shower, 
which waa now very violent, was over. 

The three travellers then, sat down together over 
a mug of good beer ; when Adams, who had ob- 
served a gentleman's house as he. passed along the 
road, inquired to whom it belonged; one of the 
horsemen had no sooner mentioned the owner's 
name, than the other began to revile him in the 
most opprobrious terms. The English language 
scarce afTords a Bingle reproachful word, which he 
did not vent on this occasion. He charged him 
likewise with many particular facts. He said, — 
44 He no more regarded a field of wheat when he 
was hunting, than he did the highway ; that he had 
injured several poor fanners by trampling their corn 
under his horse's heels; and if any of them begged 
him with the utmost submission to refrain, his 
horsewhip was always ready to do them justice." 
He said, " That he was the greatest tyrant to the 
neighbours in ever}' other instance, and would not 
suffer a farmer to keep a gun, though he might jus- 
tify it by law ; and in his own family so cruel a 
master, that he never kept a servant a twelvemonth. 
In his capacity as a justice," continued he, " he be- 
haves so partially, that he commits or acquits just as 
he is in the humour, without any regard to truth or 
evidence ; the devil may carry any one before him 
for me ; I would rather be tried before some judges, 
than be a prosecutor before him : if I had an estate 
in the neighbourhood, I would sell it for half the 
value rather than live near him." 

Adams shook his head, and said, 44 He was sorry 
such men were suffered to proceed with impunity, 
and that riches could set any man above the law." 
The reviler a little after retiring into the yard, the 
gentleman who had first mentioned his name to 
Adams began to assure him 44 that his companion 
was a prejudiced person. It is true," says he, " per- 
haps, that he may have sometimes pursued his game 
over a field of corn, but he hath always made the 
party ample satisfaction : that so far from tyran- 
nising over his neighbours, or taking away their 
guns, he himself knew several farmers not qualified, 
who not only kept guns, but killed game with them ; 
that he was the best of masters to his servants, and 
several of them had grown old in his serv ice ; that 
he was the best justice of peace in the kingdom, 
and, to his certain knowledge, had decided many 
difficult points, which were referred to him, with the 
greatest equity and the highest wisdom ; and he 
verily believed, several persons would give a year's 
purchase more for an estate near him, than under 
the wings of any other great man." Ho had just 
finished his encomium when his companion re- 
turned and acquainted him the storm was over. 
Upon which they presently mounted their horses 
and departed. 

Adams, who was in the utmost anxiety at those 
dilFerint characters of the same person, asked his 



host if he knew the gentleman ; for he began to 
imagine they had by mistake been speaking of two 
several gentlemen. 44 No, no, master," answered 
the hos» (a shrewd cunning fellow) ; 44 I know the 
gentleman very well of whom they have been speak- 
ing, as I do the gentlemen who spoke of him. As 
for riding over other men's corn, to my knowledge 
he hath not been on horseback these two years. I 
never heard he did any injury of that kind ; and 'as 
to making reparation, he is not so free of his money 
as that comes to neither. Nor did I ever hear of his 
taking away any man's gun ; nay, I know several 
who have guns in their houses ; but as for killing 
game with them, no man is stricter ; and I believe 
he would ruin any who did. You heard one of the 
gentlemen say he was the worst master in the world, 
and the other that he is the best ; but for my own 
part, I know all his servants, and never heard from 
any of them that he was either one or the other." — 
44 Ay ! ay ! " Bays Adams ; " and how doth he 
behave as a justice, pray!" — 44 Faith, friend," an- 
swered the host, 44 I question whether he is in the 
commission ; the only cause I have heard he hath 
decided a great while was one between those very 
two persons who just went out of this house ; and I 
am sure be determined that justly, for I heard the 
whole matter." — 44 Which did he decide it in favour 
ofl" quoth Adams. 44 I think I need not answer 
that question," cried the host, 44 after the different 
characters you have heard of him. It is not my 
business to contradict gentlemen while they are 
drinking in my house ; but I knew neither of them 
spoke a syllabic of truth."—" God forbid ! " said 
Adams, " that men should arrive at such a pitch of 
wickedness to belie the character of their neighbour 
from a little private affection, or, what is infinitely 
worse, a private spite. I rather believe we have 
mistaken them, and they mean two other persons ; 
for there are many houses on the road." — " Why, 
prithee, friend," cries the host, " dost thou pretend 
never to have told a lie in thy life ? " — 44 Never a 
malicious one, I am certain," answered Adams, 
44 nor with a design to injure the reputation of any 
man living." — 44 Pugh ! malicious ; no, no," replied 
the host 1 44 not malicious with a design to hang a 
man, or bring him into trouble ; but surely, out of 
love to oneself, one must speak better of a friend than 
an enemy." — 44 Out of love to yourself, you should 
confine yourself to truth," says Adams, 44 for by 
doing otherwise you injure the noblest part of your- 
self, your immortal soul. I can hardly believe any 
man such an idiot to risk the loss of that by any 
trifling gain, and the greatest gain in this world is 
but dirt in comparison of what shall be revealed 
hereafter." Upon which the host, taking up the 
cup, with a smile, drank a health to hereafter ; 
adding, 44 he was for something present." — 44 Why," 
says Adams very gravely, 44 do not you believe* in 
another world ? To which the host answered, 
44 Yes ; he was no atheist." — And you believe you 
have an immortal soul!" cries Adams. He an- 
swered, 44 God forbid he should not." — " And heaven 
and hell V said the parson. The host then bid 
him 41 not to profane ; for those were things not to 
be mentioned nor thought of but in church." Adams 
asked him, 44 why he went to church, if what he 
learned there had no influence on his conduct in 
life ! " 44 I go to church," answered the host, 44 to 
say my prayers and behave godly." — 44 And dost not 
thou," cried Adams, 44 believe what thou hearest at 
church V — 4> Most part of it, master," returned the 
host. 44 And dost not thou then tremble," crie« 
Adams, 44 at the thought of eternal punishment ! " — 
44 As for that, master," said he, 44 I never once 
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thought about it ; but what signifies talking about 
matters so far off! The mug is out, shall I draw 
another 1 

Whilst he was going for that purpose a stage-coach 
drove up to the door. The coachman coming into 
the house was asked by the mistress what passen- 
gers he had in his coach t " A parcel of squinny-gut 
b— s," says he ; "I have a good mind to overturn 
them ; you won't prevail upon them to drink any- 
thing, I assure you." Adams asked him, " if he had 
not seen a young man on horseback on the road" 
(describing Joseph). " Ay," said the coachman, 
" a gentlewoman in my coach that is his acquaint- 
ance redeemed him and his horse ; he would have 
been here before this time, had not the storm driven 
him to shelter." God bless her '." said Adams in 
a rapture ; nor could he delay walking out to sa- 
tisfy himself who this charitable woman was; but 
what was his surprise when he saw his old ac- 
quaintance, madam Slipslop! Her's indeed was not 
bo great, because she had been informed by Joseph 
that he was on the road. Very civil were the salu- 
tations on both sides ; and Mrs. Slipslop rebuked 
the hostess for deuyiug the gentleman to be there 
when she asked for him ; but indeed the poor woman 
had not erred designedly; for Mrs. Slipslop asked 
for a clergyman, and she had unhappily mistaken 
Adams for a person travelling to a neighbouring 
fair with the thimble and button, or some other 
such operation ; for he marched in a swingeing 
great but short white coat with black buttons, a 
short wig, and a hat which, so far from having a 
black hatband, had nothing black about it. 

Joseph was now come up, and Mrs. Slipslop 
would have had him qtiit his horse to the parson, 
and come himself into the coach ; but he absolutely 
refused, saying, he thanked heaven he was well 
enough recovered to be very able to ride ; and 
added, he hoped he knew his duty better than to 
ride in a coach while Mr. Adams was on horseback. 

Mrs. Slipslop would have persisted longer, had 
not a lady in the coach put a short end to the dis- 
pute, by refusing to suffer a fellow in a livery to 
ride in the same coaeh with herself; so it was at 
length agreed that Adams should fill the vacant 
place in the coach, and Joseph should proceed on 
horseback. 

They had not proceeded far before Mrs. Slipslop, 
addressing herself to the parson, spoke thus *■ 
" There hath hcen a strange alteration in our family, 
Mr. Adams, since sir Thomas's death." «• A strange 
alteration indeed," says Adams, " as I gather from 
some hints which have dropped from Joseph." — 
" Ay," says she, " I could never have believed it ; 
but the longer one lives in the world, the more 
one see*. So Joseph hath given you hints." 44 But 
of what nature will always remain a perfect secret 
with me," cries the parson : *' he forced me to pro- 
mise before he would communicate anything. I 
am indeed concerned to find her ladyship behave 
in so unbecoming a manner. I always thought her 
in the main a good lady, and should never have 
suspected her of thoughts so unworthy a Christian, 
and with a young lad her own servant." " These 
things are no secrets to me, I assure you," cries 
Slipslop, " and I believe they will be none any- 
where shortly ; for ever since the boy's departure 
she hath behaved more like a mad woman than any- 
thing else." Truly, I am heartily concerned," 
said Adams, " for she was a good sort of a lady. 
Indeed, I have often wished she had attended a 
little more constantly at the service, but she hath 
done a great deal of good in the parish." *• O Mr. 
Adams," says Slipslop, " people that don't see all 



often know nothing. Many things have been given 
•way in our family, I do assure you, without 
her knowledge. I have heard you say in the 
pulpit we ought not to brag; but indeed I can't 
avoid saying, if she had kept the keys herself, tho 
poor would have wanted many a cordial which I 
have let them have. As for my late master, he was 
as worthy a man as ever lived, ami would havo 
done infinite good if he had not been controlled ; 
but he loved a quiet life, heaven rest his soul ! I 
am confidous he is there, and enjoys a quiet life,- 
which some folks would not allow him here." — 
Adams answered, " he had never heard this before, 
and was mistaken if she herself (for he remem- 
bered she used to commend her mistress and blame 
her master) had not formerly been of another 
opinion." '* I don't know," replied she, " what I 
might once think ; but now I am confidous matters 
are as I tell you ; the world will shortly see who hath 
been deceived ; for my part, I say nothing, but that 
it is wondersome how some people can carry all 
tilings with a grave face." 

Thus Mr. Adams and she discoursed, till they 
came opposite to a great house which stood at some 
distance from the road : a lady in the coach, spying 
it, cried, " Yonder lives the unfortunate l^eonora, 
if one may justly call a woman unfortunate whom 
we must own at the same time guilty and the author 
of her own calamity." This was abundantly suf- 
ficient to awaken the curiosity of Mr. Adams, as in- 
deed it did that of the whole company, who jointly 
solicited the lady to acquaint them with Leonora's 
history, since it seemed, by what she had said, to 
contain something remarkable. 

The lady, who was perfectly well bred, did not 
require many entreaties, and, having only wished 
their entertainment might make amends for the 
company's attention, she began in the following 
manner. 



CHAPTER IV, 
The hirtory of Leonora, or the unfortonate jilt. 

Leonora was the daughter of a gentleman of for- 
tune ; she was tall and well-shaped, with a spright- 
liness in her countenance which often attracts be- 
yond more regular features joined with an insipid 
air : nor is this kind of beauty less apt to deceive 
than allure ; the good humour which it indicates be- 
ing often mistaken for good nature, and the vivacity 
for true understanding. 

Leonora, who was now at the age of eighteen, 
lived with an aunt of her's in a town in the north of 
England. 8he was an extreme lover of gaiety, and 
very rarely missed a ball or any other public assem- 
bly ; where she had fiequent opportunities of satis- 
fying a greedy appetite of vanity, with the preference 
which was given her by the men to almost every 
other woman present, 

Among many young fellows who were particular 
in their gallantries towards her, Horatio soon dis- 
tinguished himself in her eyes beyond all his com- 
petitors ; she danced with more than ordinary gaiety 
when he happened to be her partner; neither the 
fairness of the evening, nor the music of the night- 
ingale, could lengthen her walk like his company. 
She affected no longer to understand the civilities 
of others ; whilst she inclined so attentive nn ear 
to every compliment of Horatio, that she often 
smiled even when it was too delicate for her com- 
prehension. 

M Pray, madam," says Adams, " who was this 
squire Horatio V 

Horatio, says the lady, was a young gentleman of 
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a good family, bred to the law, and had been some 
few years called to the degree of a barrister. His 
face and person were such as the generality allowed 
handsome; but he had a dignity in his air very 
rarely to be seen. His temper was of the saturnine 
complexion, and without the least taint of morosc- 
ness. He had wit and humour, with an inclination 
to satire, which he indulged rather too much. 

This gentleman, who had contracted the most vio- 
lent passion for Leonora, was the last person who 
perceived the probability of its success. The whole 
town had made the match for him before he himself 
had drawn a confidence from her actions sufficient to 
mention his passion to her ; for it was his opinion 
(and perhaps he was there in the right) that it is 
highly impolitic to talk seriously of love to a woman 
before you have made such a progress in her affec- 
tions, that she herself expects and desires to hear 
it. 

But whatever diffidence the fears of a lover may 
create, which are apt to magnify every favour con- 
ferred on a rival, and to sec the little advances to- 
wards themselves through the other end of the per- 
spective, it was impossible that Horatio's passion 
should so blind his discernment a* to prevent his 
conceiving hopes from the behaviour of Leonora, 
whose fondness for him was now as visible to an in- 
different person in their company as his for her. 

" I never knew any of these forward sluts come to 
good " (says the lady who refused Joseph's entrance 
into the coach), "nor shall I wonder at anything she 
doth in the sequel." 

The lady proceeded in her st ory thus : It was in 
the midst of a gay conversation in the walks one 
evening, when Horatio whispered Leonora, that he 
was desirous to take a turn or two with her in pri- 
vate, for that he had something to communicate to 
her of great consequence. " Are you sure it is of 
consequence?" said she, smiling. " I hope," an- 
swered he, " you will think so too, since the whole 
future happiness of my life must depend on the 
event." 

Leonora, who very much suspected what was 
coming, would have deferred it till another time;, 
but Horatio, who had more than half conquered the 
difficulty of spcakinj? by the first motion, was so 
very importunate, that she at last yielded, and, 
leaving the rest of the company, they" turned aside 
into an unfrequented walk. 

They had retired far out of the sight of the com- 
pany, both maintaining a strict silence. At last 
Horatio made a full stop, and taking Leonora, who 
stood pale aud trembling, gently by the hand, he 
fetched a deep sigh, and then, looking on her eyes 
with all the tenderness imaginable, he cried out in 
a faltering accent, *' O Leonora ! it is necessary for 
me to declare to you on what the future happiness 
of my life must be founded! Must I say, there is 
something belonging to you which is a bar to my 
happiness, and which unless you will part with, I 
must bo miserable !" — " What can that bet" replied 
Leonora. " No wonder," said he, "you arc surprised 
that I should make an objection to anything which 
is yours : yet sure you may guess, since it is the only 
one which the riches of the world, if they were 
mine, should purchase of me. Oh, it is that which 
you must part with to bestow all the rest ! Can 
Leonora, or rather will she, doubt longer ! Let me 
then whisper it in her ears— It is your name, 
madam. It is by parting with that, by your conde- 
scension to be for ever mine, which must at once 
prevent me from being the most miserable, and will 
render me the happiest of mankind." 

Leonor?, covered with blushes, and with as angry 



a look as she could possibly put on, told him, **that 
had she suspected what his declaration would 
been, he should not have decoyed her from her i 
pany ; that he had so surprised and frighted her, 
that she begged him to convey her back as quick as 
"possible ;" which he, trembling very near as much 
as herself, did. 

"More fool he," cried Slipslop; "it is a sign he 
knew very little of our sect." — "Truly, madam," 
said Adams, "I think you are in the right: I should 
have insisted to know a piece of her mind, when I 
had carried matters so far." But Mrs. Graveairs 
desired the lady to omit all such fulsome stuff in her 
story, forthat it made her sick. 

Well then, madam, to be as concise as possible, 
said the lady, many weeks had not passed after this 
interview before Horatio and Leonora were what 
they call on a good footing together. All ceremonies 
except the last were now over ; the writings were 
now drawn, and everything was in the utmost 
forwardness preparative to the putting Horatio in 
possession of all his wishes. I will, if you please, 
repeat you a letter from each of them, which I have 
got by heart, and which will give you no small idea 
of their passion on both sides. 

Mrs. Graveairs objected to hearing these letters ; 
but, being put to the vote, it was carried against her 
by all the rest in the coach ; parson Adams contend- 
ing for it with the utmost vehemence. 

HOUATIO TO LEONORA. 

" How vain, mott adorable creature, it the pursuit of pica- 
sure in the almence of an object to which the mind is entirely 
devoted, unless it have mime relation to that object ! I was 
last night condemned to the society of men of wit and learn- 
ing, which, however agreeable it might have formerly been to 
me. now only gave me a suspicion that they imputed my al»- 
seucc iu conversation to the true cause. I\>r which reason, 
when your engagements forbid me the ecstatic happiness of 
•reins? you. 1 am always desirous to be alone; since my senti- 
ment* for Leonora are so delicate, that I cannot bear the ap- 
prehension of another * prying into tliOM delightful endear- 
menU Willi which the warm imagination of a lover will some- 
times indulge him, and which I (inspect mv eyes then betray. 
To fear this discovery or our thought* may perhaps appear too 
ridiculous a nicety to mind* not susceptible of all the tender- 



ness of thU delicate passion. And surely we shall 
there are few such, when we consider that it requires every 
human virtue to exert itself in it* full extent : since the 
loved. whose happiness it ultimatelv respects, may Rive us 
charming opportunities of being brave in her defence, gene- 
rous to her wants, compassionate to her afflictions, grateful to 
her kindness ; and in the same manner of exercising every 
other virtue, which he who would not do to any degree, aud 
that with the utmost rapture, can never deserve the name of a 
lover. It u, therefore, with a view to the delicate modesty of 
your mind that I cultivate it so purely in my own ; and it is 
that which will sufficiently suggest to vou'the uneasiness I 
bear from those liberties which men to whom the w orld allow 
politeness will sometimes give themselves on these occasion*. 

" Can 1 tell you with what eagerness I expert the arrival of 
that blexscd day. when I shall experience the falsehood of a 
common assertion, that Ihe greatest human happiness consist* 
in hope ? A doctrine which no person had ever stronger 
reasons to believe than myself at present, since none ever 
tasted such bli*s as tires my bosom with the thoughts of spend- 
ing my future days with such a companion, aud that every 
action of my life will have the glorious satisfaction of con- 
ducing to your happiness." 

LEONORA TO HORATIO.* 

"Tin refinement of your mind has l<cen so evidently proved 
by every word ami action ever since I had the first pleasure of 
knowing you. that I thought it impossible my good opinion of 
Horatio could have been heightened to any additional proof of 
ment. Thi* very thought w as my amusement when I received 
your last letter, which, when I opened, 1 confess 1 was sur- 
prised to find the delicate sentiments expressed lliere so far 
exceeding w hat I thought could come even from v ou (although 
I know all the generous principles human nature U callable of 
are centered in your breast), that words cauuot paint what * 
fee on the reflection that my happiness shall bo the ulUmats 
end of all your actions. 

"Oh. Horatio! what a life must that be, where the meanest 
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domestic cares are sweetened by the pleasing consideration 
that the nun on earth who l>est deservo*. and lo whom you are 
most inclined to (rive your affection*, is to reap either profit or 
pleasure from all you do ! In such a case, toils must be 
turned into diversions, and nothing but the unavoidable in 
conveniences of life can make us remember that we are 
mortal. 

** If the solitary turn of your thoughts, and the desire of 
keeping them undiscovered." makes even the conversation of 
men of wit and learning tedious to you. what anxious hours 
must I spend, who am condemned by" custom to the converxa 
tinn of women. »ho«> natural curiosity leads them to pry into 
all my thoughts, and whose envy can never suffer Horatio's 
httart to be possessed by any one, without forciu^ them into 
malicious desiirus against the person who is so happy as to 
powers it ! lint, indeed, if ever envv can possibly Imve any 
excuse, or even alleviat ou. it is in this case, where the trood 
L» so j,'reat. that it must be equally natural to all to wish it for 
themselves; nor am I onhamed to own it : and to your merit, 
Horatio, 1 am obliged, that prevents my beiujj in that most 
uneasy of all the situations I can figure in roy imagination, of 
jieitiij led by inclination to lovo the person whom my own 
judgment forces me to condemn." 

Matters were in so great forwardness between 
this fond couple, that the day was fixed for their 
marriage, and was now within a fortnight, when the 
sessions chanced to be held for that county in a town 
about twenty miles' distance from that which is the 
scene of our story. It seems, it is usual for the 
young gentlemen of the bar to repair to these ses- 
sions not so much for the sake of profit as to show 
their parts and learn the law of the justices of peace ; 
for which purpose one of the wisest and gravest of 
all the justices is appointed speaker, or chairman, as 
they modestly call it, and he reads them a lecture, 
and instructs them in the true knowledge of the law. 

" You are here guilty of a little mistake," says 
Ada ms, " which, if you please, I will correct ; I have 
attended at one of these quarter-sessions, where I 
observed the counsel taught the justices, instead of 
learning auy thing of them." 

It is not very material, said the lady. Hither re- 
paired Horatio, who, as he hoped by his profession 
to advance hia fortune, which was not at present 
very large, for the sake of his dear Leonora, he re- 
solved to spare no pains, nor lose any opportunity of 
improving or advancing himself in it. 

The same nfternoon in which he left the town, as 
Leonora stood at her window, a coaeh and six passed 
by, which she declared to be the completest, gen- 
teelest, prettiest equipage she ever saw ; adding 
these remarkable words, O, I am in love with that 
equipage!" which, though her friend Florella at 
that time did not greatly regard, she hath since re- 
membered. 

In the evening an assembly was held, which 
Leonora honoured with her company ; but intended 
to pay her Horatio the compliment of refusing to 
dance in his absence. 

O, why have not women as good resolution to 
maintain their vows as they have often good incli- 
nations in making them 1 

The gentleman who owned the coach and six came 
to the assembly. His clothes were as remarkably- 
fine as his equipage could be. He soon attracted the 
eyes of the company ; all the smarts, all the silk 
waistcoats with silver and gold edgings, were eclipsed 
in an instant. 

** Madam," sayB Adams, «' if it be not impertinent, 
I should be glad to know how this gentleman was 
dressed." 

Sir, answered the lady, I have been told he 
had on a cut velvet coat of a cinnamon colour, lined 
with a pink satin, embroidered all over with gold ; 
his waistcoat, which was cloth of silver, was em- 
broidered with gold likewise. I cannot bo parti- 
cular as to the rest of his dress ; but it was all in the 
French fashion for Rellarminc (that was his name) 
was just arrived from l'aris. 



This fine figure did not more entirely engage the 
eyes of every lady in the assembly than Leonora did 
his. He had scarce beheld her, but he stood mo- 
tionless and fixed as a statue, or at least would have 
done so if good breeding had permitted him. How- 
ever, he carried it so far before he had power to 
correct himself, that every person in the room easily 
discovered where his admiration was settled. The 
other ladies began to single out their former partners, 
all perceiving who would be liellarmine's choice ; 
which they however endeavoured, by all possible 
means, to prevent : many of them saying to Leonora, 
** O madam ! I suppose we shan't have the pleasure 
of seeing you dance to-night ;" and then crying out, 
in Bellarmine's hearing^ «' O ! Leonora will not 
dance, I assure you : her partner is not here." One 
maliciously attempted to prevent her, by Bending a 
disagreeable fellow to ask her, that so she might be 
obliged either to dance with him, or sit down ; but 
this scheme proved abortive. 

Leonora saw herself admired by the fine stranger, 
and envied by every woman present. Her little 
heart began to flutter within her, and her head was 
agitated with a convulsive motion : she seemed as it 
she would speak to several of her acquaintance, but 
had nothing to say ; for, as she would not mention 
her present triumph, so she could not disengage her 
thoughts one moment from the contemplation of it. 
She had never tasted anything like this happiness. She 
had before known what it was to torment a single 
woman ; but to be hated and secretly cursed by a whole 
assembly was a joy reserved for this blessed moment. 
As this vast profusion of ecstary had confounded her 
understanding, so there was nothing so foolish as 
her behaviour : she played a thousand childish tricks, 
distorted her person into several shapes, and her face 
into several laughs, without any reason. In a word, 
her carriage was as absurd as her desires, which were 
to affect an insensibility of the stranger's admiration, 
and at the same time a triumph, from that admira- 
tion, over every woman in the room. 

In this temper of mind, Bcllarmine, having in- 
quired who she was, advanced to her, and with a 
low bow begged the honour of dancing with her, 
which she, with as low a curtesy, immediately granted. 
She danced with him all night, and enjoyed perhaps 
the highest pleasure that she was capable of feeling. 

At these words, Adams fetched a deep groan, 
which frighted the ladies, who told him, "they 
hoped he was not ill." He answered, " he groaned 
only for the folly of Leonora." 

Leonora retired (continued the lady) about six 
in the morning, but not to rest. She tumbled and 
tossed in her bed, with very short intervals of sleep, 
and those entirely filled with dreams of the equi- 
page and fine clothes she had seen, and the balls, 
operas, and ridottos, which had been the subject of 
their conversation. 

In the afternoon Bellarmine, in the dear coach 
and six, came to wait on her. He was indeed 
charmed with her person, and was, on inquiry, so 
well pleased with the circumstances of her father 
(for he himself, notwithstanding all his finery, was 
not quite so rich as a Crcrsus or an At talus). — *• At- 
tilus," says Mr. Adams : M but pray how came you 
acquainted with these names T" The lady smiled at 
the question, and proceeded. He was so pleased, 
I say, that he resolved to make his addresses to her 
directly. He did so accordingly, and that with so 
much warmth and briskness, that he quickly baffled 
her weak repulses, and obliged the lady to refer 
him to her father, who, she knew, would quickly 
declare iu favour of a coach nnd six. 

Thus what Horatio had by sighs and tears, love 
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ami tenderness, been so long obtaining, the French- 
English Bellarraine with gaiety and gallantry pos- 
sessed himself of in an instant. In other words, 
what modesty had employed a full year in raising, 
impudence demolished in twenty-four hours. 

Hcie Adams groaned a second time ; but the 
ladies, who began to smoke him, took no notice. 

From the opening of the assembly till the end 
of Bellarmine's visit, Leonora had scarce once 
thought of Horatio ; but he now began, though an 
unwelcome guest, to enter into her miud. She 
wished she had seen the charming Bellarraine and 
his charming equipage before matters had gone so 
far. " Yet why," says she, "should I wish to have 
seen him before ; or what signifies it that I have 
seen him now f Is not Horatio my lover, almost 
my husband 1 Is he not as handsome, nay hand- 
somer, than Bellarmine t Ay, but Bellarmine is 
the genteeler, and the finer man ; yes, that he must 
be allowed. Yes, yes, he is that certainly. But did 
not I, no longer ago than yesterday, love Horatio 
more than all the world 1 Ay, but yesterday I had 
not seen Bellarmine. But doth not Horatio dote on 
me, and may he not in despair break his heart if I 
abandon him 1 Well, and hath not Bellarmine a 
heart to break too! Yes, but I promised Horatio 
first ; but that was poor Bellarmine's misfortune ; 
if I had seen him first, I should certainly have pre- 
ferred him. Did not the dear creature prefer me to 
every woman in the assembly, when every she was 
laying out for him 1 When was it in Horatio's power 
to give me such an instance of affection T Can he 
give me an equipage, or any of those things which 
Bellarmine will make me mistress oft How vast is 
the difference between being the wife of a poor 
counsellor and the wife of one of Bellarmine's for- 
tune ! If I marry Horatio, I shall triumph over 
no more than one rival ; but by marrying Bellarmine 
I shall be the envy of all my acquaintance. What 
happiness! But can I sutler Horatio to diet for 
he hath sworn he cannot survive my loss: but per- 
haps he may not die : if he should, can I prevent 
it 1 Must I sacrifice myself to him ! besides, Bel- 
larmine may be as miserable for me too." She was 
thus arguing with herself, when some young ladies 
called her to the walk, and a little relieved her anx- 
iety for the present. 

The next morning Bellarmine breakfasted with 
her in presence of her aunt, whom he sufficiently 
informed of his passion for Leonora. He was no 
sooner withdrawn than the old lady began to ad- 
vise her niece on this occasion. " You see, child," 
says she, what fortune hath thrown in your way ; 
and I hope you will not withstand your own pre- 
ferment." Leonora, sighing, begged her not to men- 
tion any such thing, when she knew her engage- 
ments to Horatio. Engagements to a fig !" cried 
the aunt ; " you should thank Heaven on your knees 
that you have it yet in your power to break them. 
Will any woman hesitate a moment whether she 
shall ride in a coach or walk on foot all the days 
of her life ! But Bellarmine drives six, and Horatio 
not even a pair." — " Yes, but, madam, what will 
the world say ?" answered Leonora : «• will not 
they condemn met" — " The world is always on the 
s'de of prudence," cries the aunt, " and would surely 
condemn you if you sacrificed your interest to any 
motive whatever. O! I know the world very well ; 
and you show your ignorance, my dear, by your ob- 
jection. O' my conscience ! the world is wiser. I 
have lived longer in it than you ; and I assure you 
there is not anything worth our regard besides 
money ; nor did I ever know one person who mar- 



ried from other considerations, who did net after- 
wards heartily repent it. Besides, if we examine 
the two men, can you prefer a sneaking fellow, who 
hath been bred at the university, to a fine gentle- 
man just come from his travels 1 All the world must 
allow Bellarmine to be a fine gentleman, positively 
a fine gentleman, and a handsome man." — '* Per- 
haps, madam, I should not doubt, if I knew how 
to be handsomely off with the other." — *• O ! leave 
that to me," says the aunt. "You know your 
father hath not been acquainted with the affair. In- 
deed, for my part I thought it might do well enough, 
not dreaming of Ruch an offer ; but I'll disengage 
you: leave me to give the fellow an answer. 1 
warrant you shall have no farther trouble." 

Leonora was at length satisfied with her aunt's 
reasoning; and Bellarmine supping with her that 
evening, it was agreed he should the next morning 
go to her father and propose the match, which she 
consented should be consummated at his return. 

The aunt retired soon after supper ; and, the 
lovers being left together, Bellarmine began in the 
following manner : " Yes, madam ; this coat, I as- 
sure you, was made at Paris, and I defy the best 
English tailor even to imitate it. There is not one 
of them can cut, madam; they can't cut. If you 
observe how this skirt is turned, and this sleeve : a 
clumsy English rascal can do nothing like it. Pray, 
how do you like my liveries ?" Leonora answered, 
" she thought them very pretty." — »« All French," 
says he, " I assure you, except the great-coats ; I 
never trust anything more than a great-coat to an 
Englishman. You know one must encourage our 
own people what one can, especially as, before I had 
a place, I was in the couutry interest, he, he, he ! 
But for myself, I would see the dirty island at tho 
bottom of the sea, rather than wear a single ragof Eng- 
lish work about me: and I am sure, after you have 
made one tour to Paris, you will be of the same 
opinion with regard to your own clothes. You 
can't conceive what an addition a French dress 
would be to your beauty ; I positively assure you, 
at the first opera I saw siuce I came over, I mis- 
took the English ladies for chambermaids, he, he, 
he !" 

With such sort of polite discourse did the gay 
Bellarmine entertain his beloved Leonora, when 
the door opened on a sudden, and Horatio entered 
the room. Here 'tis impossible to express the sur- 
prise of Leonora. 

" Poor woman !" says Mrs. Slipslop, " what a ter- 
rible quandary she must be in!" — "Not at all," 
says Mrs. Ciravcairs ; «' such sluts can never be con- 
founded." — *' She must have then more than Corin- 
thian assurance," said Adams ; " ay, more than Lais 
herself." 

A long silence, continued the lady, prevailed in 
the whole company. If the familiar entrance of 
Horatio struck the greatest astonishment into Bel- 
larmine, the unexpected presence of Bellarmine no 
less surprised Horatio. At length Leonora, collect- 
ing all the spirit she was mistress of, addressed her- 
self to the latter, and pretended to wonder at the 
reason of so late a visit. I should, indeed," an- 
swered he, " have made some apology for disturbing 
you at this hour, had not my finding you in company 
assured me I do not break in upon your repose. 
Bellarmine rose from his chair, traversed the room 
in a minuet step, and hummed an opera tunc ; 
while Horatio, advancing to Leonora, asked her in 
a whisper if that gentleman was not a relation of 
hers ; to which she answered with a smile, or rather 
sneer, " No, he is no relation of mine yet ;" adding 
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she could not guess the meaning of his question." 
Horatio told her «oft|y, " It did not arise from jea- 
lousy.' — "Jealousy! I assure you, it would be very 
strange in a common acquaintance to give himself 
any of those airs." These words a little surprised 
Horatio ; but, before he had time to answer, Bellar- 
minc danced up to the lady and told her, "he feared 
he interrupted some business between her and the 
gentleman." — 44 I can have no business," said she, 
** with the gentleman, nor any other, which need be 
any secret to you." 

•• You '11 pardon me," said Horatio, 44 if I desire 
to know who this gentleman is who is to be en- 
trusted with all our secrets." — 44 You '11 know soon 
enough," cries Leonora; but I can't guess what 
•ecreU can ever pass between us of such mighty 
consequence." — 44 No, madam!" cries Horatio ; 44 I 
am sure you would not have me underBand you in 
earnest."— 41 'Tis indifferent to me," says she, 44 how 
*'Ou understand me ; but I think so unseasonable a 
isit is difficult to be understood at all, at least when 
people find one engaged : though one's servants do 
not deny one, one may expect a well-bred person 
should soon take the hint." 44 Madam," said Ho- 
ratio, " I did not imagine any engagement with a 
stranger, as it seems this gentlemen is, would have 
made my visit impertinent, or that any such cere- 
monies were to be preserved between persons in our 
situation." 44 Sure you are in a dream," says she, 
44 or would persuade me that I am in one. I know 
no pretensions a common acquaintance can have to 
lay aside the ceremonies of good breeding." 44 Sure," 
says he, " I am in a dream ; for it is impossible I 
■hould be really esteemed a common acquaintance 
by Leonora, after what has passed between us!" 
" Passed between us ! Do you intend to affront me 
before this gentleman 1" 44 D — n me, affront the 
lady," says Bellarmine, cocking his hat, and strut- 
ting up to Horatio : " does any man dare affront 
this lady before me, d— n met" 44 Hark'ee, sir," 
■ays Horatio, " I would advise you to lay aside that 
fierce air ; for I am mightily deceived if this lady 
has not a violent desire to get your worship a good 
drubbing." M Sir," said Bellarmine, 44 I have the 
honour to be her protector ; and, d — n mc, if I un- 
derstand your meaning." "Sir," answered Ho- 
ratio, 44 she is rather your protectress ; but give your- 
self no more airs, for you see I am prepared for 
you " (shaking his whip at him). 44 Oh ! tervitewr 
trit humble," says Bellarmine : " Je com* entend par- 
faiUment bien." At which time the aunt, who had 
heard of Horatio's visit, entered the room, and soon 
satisfied all his doubts. She convinced him that he 
was never more awake in his life, and that nothing 
more extraordinary had happened in his three days' 
absence than a small alteration in the affections of 
Leonora ; who now burst into tears, and wondered 
what reason she had given him to use her in so bar- 
barous a manner. Horatio desired Bellarmine to 
withdraw with him; but the ladies prevented it by 
laying violent hands on the latter ; upon which the 
former took his leave without any great ceremony, 
and departed, leaving the lady with his rival to con- 
sult for his safety, which Leonora feared her indis- 
cretion might have endangered ; but the aunt com- 
forted her with assurances that Horatio would not 
venture his person against so accomplished a cavalier 
as Bellarmine, and that, being a lawyer, he would 
seek revenge in his own war, and the most they had 
to apprehend from him was an action. 

They at length therefore agreed to permit Bellar- 
mine to ret'T to hi* lodgings, having first settled all 
matter* r* «atin^ tc the journey which he was to 
undertake In the ziorning, and thei- preparations 
for tho nuptials at his return. 



But, alas ! as wise men have observed, the sea! of 
valour is not the countenance ; and many a grave 
and plain man will, on a just provocation, betake 
himself to that mischievous metal, cold iron ; wlul* 
men of a fiercer brow, and sometimes with that em- 
blem of courage, a cockade, will more prudently de- 
cline it. 

Leonora was awaked in the morning, from a vi- 
sionary coach and six, with the dismal account that 
Bellarmine was run through the body by Horatio ; 
that he lay languishing at an inn, and the surgeons 
had declared the wound mortal. She immediately 
leaped out of the bed, danced about the room in a 
frantic manner, tore her hair and beat her breast in 
all the agonies of despair ; in which sad condition 
her aunt, who likewise arose at the news, found her. 
The good old lady applied her utmost art to comfort 
her niece. She told her, 44 while there was life there 
was hope ; but that if he should die her affliction 
would be of no service to Bellarmine, and would 
only expose herself, which might, probably, keep 
her some time without any future offer; that, as 
matters had happened, her wisest way would be to 
think no more of Bellarmine, but to endeavour to 
regain the affections of Horatio." 44 Speak not to 
me," cried the disconsolate Leonora ; is it uot owing 
to me that poor Bellarmine has lost his life ! Have 
not these cursed charms (at which words she looked 
stedfastly in the glass) been the ruin of the most 
charming man of this age t Can I ever bear to con- 
template my own face again (with her eyes still 
fixed on the glass) J Ami not the murderess of the 
finest gentleman 1 No other woman in the town 
could have made any impression on him." 44 Never 
think of things past," cries the aunt : "think of re- 
gaining the affections of Horatio." 44 What reason," 
said the niece, 44 have I to hope he would for- 
give me t No, 1 have lost him as well as the other, 
and it was your wicked advice which was the occa- 
sion of all ; you seduced me, contrary to my inclina- 
tions, to abandon poor Horatio (at which words she 
burst into tears); you prevailed upon me, whether 
I would or no, to give up my affections for him ; 
had it not been for you Bellarmine never would 
have entered into my thoughts ; had not his ad- 
dresses been backed by your persuasions they never 
would have made any impression on me ; 1 should 
have defied all the fortune and equipage in the 
world ; but it was you, it was you, who got the 
better of my youth and simplicity, and forced me to 
lose my dear Horatio for ever. 

The aunt was almost borne down with this tor- 
rent of words ; she however rallied all the strength 
she could, and, drawing her mouth up in a purse, 
began : 44 I am not surprised, niece, at this ingra- 
titude. Those who advise young women for their 
interest must always expect such a return : I am 
convinced my brother will thank me for breaking 
off your match with Horatio at any rate."—" That 
may not be in your power yet," answered Leonora, 
44 though it is very ungrateful in you to desire or 
attempt it, after the present* you have received from 
him." (For indeed true it is, that many presents, 
and some pretty valuable ones, had passed from 
Horatio to the old lady ; but as true it is, that 
Bellarmine, when he breakfasted with her and her 
niece, had complimented her with a brilliant from 
his finjrer, of much greater value than all she had 
touched of the other.) 

The aunt'* gall was on float to reply, when a *er- 
vant brought a letter into the room, which Leonora, 
hearing it came from Bellarmine, with great eager- 
ness opened, and read as follows : 
" Most w wi /»eatc*s.— The voond which 1 fear yo* 

X 
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hare heard I received from my rival U not like to be so fatal 
as those shot into mv heart which have been fired from your 
eye*, tml brilliant. "fhose are tlie only cannon* by which I am 
to fall ; for my surgeon (five* me hope* of bring 100a able to 
attend your ruelU; till whru, unless you would do me an 
houour which I liave Karen the hardietu to think of, your ab- 
•euee will be the greatest anguish which can befell by, madam, 
awr tout* U rerpecte in the world, your most obedient, most 
absolute devote, Belaabmiki." 

As soon as Leonora perceived such hopes of Bel- 
larmine's recovery, and that the gossip Fame had, 
according to custom, so enlarged his danger, she 
presently abandoned all further thoughts of Horatio, 
and was soon reconciled to her aunt, who received 
her again into favour, with a more christian forgive- 
ness than we generally meet with. Indeed, it is 
possible she might be a little alarmed at the hints 
which her niece had given her concerning the pre- 
sents. She might apprehend such rumours, should 
they get abroad, might injure a reputation which, 
by frequenting church twice a-day, and preserving 
the utmost rigour and strictness in her countenance 
and behaviour for many years, she had established. 

Leonora's passion returned now for Bellarmine 
with greater force, after its small relaxation, than 
ever. She proposed to her aunt to make him a 
visit in his confinement, which the old lady, with 
great and commendable prudence, advised her to 
decline : " For," says she, *' should any accident 
intervene to prevent your intended match, too for- 
ward a behaviour with this lover may injure you 
in the eyes of others. Every woman, till she it 
married, ought to consider of, and provide against* 
the possibility of the affair's breaking off." Leonora 
said, " she should be indifferent to whatever might 
happen in such a case ; for she had now so abso- 
lutely placed her affections on this dear man (so she 
called him), that, if it was her misfortune to lose 
him, she should for ever abandon all thoughts of 
mankind." She therefore resolved to visit him, 
notwithstanding all the prudent advice of her aunt 
to the contrary, and that very afternoon executed 
her resolution. 

The lady was proceeding in her story, when the 
coach drove into the inn where the company were 
to dine, sorely to the dissatisfaction of Mr. Adams, 
whose ears were the most hungry part about him ; 
he being, as the reader may perhaps guess, of an 
insatiable curiosity, and heartily desirous of hear- 
ing the end of this amour, though he professed he 
could scarce wish success to a lady of so inconstant 
a disposition. 



CHAPTER V. 

A dreadful quarrel which happened at the iun where the com- 
pany dined, with its bloody consequences to Mr. Adams. 

As soon as the passengers had alighted from the 
coach, Mr. Adams, as was his custom, made di- 
rectly to the kitchen, where he found Joseph sit- 
ting by the fire, and the hostess anointing his leg ; 
for the horse which Mr. Adams had borrowed of 
his clerk had so violent a propensity to kneeling, 
that one would have thought it had been his trade, 
as well as his master's ; nor would he always give 
any notice of such his intention ; he was often 
found on his knees when the rider least expected it. 
ThiB foible, however, was of no great inconvenience 
to the parson, who was accustomed to it ; and, as 
his legs almost touched the ground when he be- 
strode the beast, had but a little way to fall, and 
threw himself forward on such occasions with so 
much dexterity that he never received any mischief; 
the horse and he frequently rolling many paces' dir,- 
tance, and afterwards both getting up and meeting 
ma good friends as c»cr. 



Poor Joseph, who had not been used to stick 
kind of cattle, though an excellent horseman, did 
not so happily disengage himself ; but, falling with 
his leg under the beast, received a violent contusion, 
to which the good woman was, as we have said, 
applying a warm hand, with some camphorated 
spirits, just at the time when the parson entered the 
kitchen. 

He had scarce expressed his concern for Joseph's 
misfortune before the host likewise entered. He 
was by no means of Mr. Tow-wouse's gentle dispo- 
sition ; and was, indeed, perfect master of his house, 
and everything in it but his guests. 

This surly fellow, who always proportioned his 
respect to the appearance of a traveller, from " God 
bless your honour," down to plain " Coming pre- 
sently," observing his wife on her knees to a foot- 
man, cried out, without considering his circum- 
stances, " What a pox is the woman about t why 
don't you mind the company in the coach 1 Go 
and ask them what they will have for dinner." 
*• My dear," says she, " you know they can have 
nothing but what is at the fire, which will be ready 
presently ; and really the poor young man's leg is very 
much bruised." At which words she fell to chafing 
more violently than before : the bell then happening 
to ring, he ilamn'd his wife, and bid her go in to the 
company, and not stand rubbing there all day t for 
he did not believe the young fellow's leg was so bad 
as he pretended ; and if it was, within twenty miles 
he would find a surgeon to cut it off. Upon these 
words, Adams fetched two strides across the room ; 
and, snapping his finger over his head, muttered 
aloud, He would excommunicate such a wretch for 
a farthing, for he believed the devil had more 
humanity. These words occasioned a dialogue be- 
tween Adams and the host, in which there were two 
or three sharp replies, till Joseph bade the latter 
know how to behave himself to his betters. At 
which the host (having first strictly surveyed 
Adams), scornfully repeating the word betters, flew 
into a rage, and, telling Joseph He was as able to 
walk out of his house as he had been to walk into 
it, offered to lay violent hands on him ; which per- 
ceiving, Adams dealt Mm so sound a compliment 
over his face with his fist, that the blood immedi- 
ately gushed out of his nose in a stream. The 
host, being unwilling to be outdone in courtesy, 
especially by a person of Adams's figure, returned 
the favour with so much gratitude, that the par- 
son's nostrils began to look a little redder than 
usual. Upon which he again assailed his antago- 
nist, and with another stroke laid him sprawling on 
the floor. 

The hostess, who was a better wife than so surly 
a husband deserved, seeing her husband all bloody 
and stretched along, hastened presently to his assist- 
ance, or rather to revenge the blow, which, to all 
appearance, was the last he would ever receive ; 
when, lo ! a pan full of hog'B blood, which unluckily 
stood on the dresser, presented itself first to her 
hands. She seized it in her fury, and, without any 
reflection, discharged it into the parson's face ; and 
with so good an aim, that much the greater part first 
saluted his countenance, and trickled thence in so 
large a current down to his beard, and all over his 
garments, that a more horrible spectacle was hardly 
to be seen, or even imagined. All which was per- 
ceived by Mrs. Slipslop, who entered the kitchen at 
that instant. This good gentlewoman, not being of 
• temper so extremely cool and patient as perhaps 
was required to ask many questions on this occasion, 
flew with great impetuosity at the hostess's cp.p, 
which, together whh some of her hair she plurkr.) 
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from her head in a moment, iriving her, nt the name 
lime, several hearty cuds in the face ; which, by fre- 
quent practice on the inferior servants, she had 
learned an excellent knack of delivering with a good 
grace. Poor Joseph could hardly rise from his 
chair ; the parson was employed in wiping the blood 
from his eyes, which had entirely blinded him ; and 
the landlord was but just beginning to stir ; whilst 
Mr*. Slipslop, holding down the landlady's face with 
her left hand, made so dexterous a use of her right, 
that the poor woman began to roar, in a key which 
alarmed all the company in the inn. 

There happened to be in the inn, at this time, 
beside* the ladies who arrived in the stage-coach, 
the two gentlemen who were present at Mr. Tow- 
wouse's when Joseph was detained for his horse's 
meat, and whom we have before mentioned to have 
stopped at the alehouse with Adams. There was 
likewise a gentleman just returned from his travels 
to Italy ; all whom the horrid outcry of murder 
presently brought into the kitchen, where the seve- 
ral combatants were found in the postures already 
described. 

It was now no difficulty to put an end to the fray, 
the conquerors being satisfied with the vengeance 
they had taken, and the conquered having no 
appetite to renew the fight. The principal figure, 
and which engaged the eyes of all, was Adams, 
who was all over covered with blood, which the 
whole company concluded to be his own, and con- 
sequently imagined him no longer for this world. 
But the host, who had now recovered from his blow, 
and was risen from the ground, soon delivered them 
r rom this apprehension, by damning his wife for 
wasting the hog's puddings, and telling her all 
would have been very well if she had not intermed- 
dled, like a b— as she was; adding, he was very 
glad the gentlewoman had paid her, though not half 
what she deserved. The poor woman had indeed 
fared much the worst ; having, besides the unmerci- 
ful cuffs received, lost a quantity of hair, which Mrs. 
Sl ; pslop in triumph held in her left hand. 

The traveller, addressing himself to Mrs. Grave- 
airs, desired her not to be frightened ; for here had 
bet n only a little boxing, which he said, to their 
ducracia, the English were acciutomata to : adding, 
it must be, however, a sight somewhat strange to 
him, who was just come from Italy ; the Italians not 
bc'ng addicted to the cuff ar do, but bastonza, says he. 
He then went up to Adams, and, telling him he 
looked like the ghost of Othello, bid him not shake 
his gory locks at him, for he could not say he did it. 
Adams very innocently answered, " Sir, I am far 
from accusing you." He then returned to the lady, 
and cried, u I find the bloody gentleman is uno inri- 
pido del nuUo senso. Dammata di me, if I have seen 
such a spectaculo in my way from Viterbo." 

One of the gentlemen having learned from the 
host the occasion of this bustle, and being assured 
by him that Adams had struck the first blow, 
whispered in his ear, •* He 'd warrant he would re- 
cover."—" Recover! master," said the host smiling: 
"yc j , yes, I am not afraid of dying with a blow or 
two neither; I am not such a chicken as that." — 
" Pugh !" said the gentleman, " I mean you will 
Jccover damages in that action which, undoubtedly, 
you intend to bring, as soon as a writ can be returned I 
from London ; for you look like a man of too much 
spirit and courage to suffer any one to beat you 
without bringing your action against him : he must 
be a scandalous fellow indeed who would put up 
•vith a drubbing whilst the law is open to revenge 
it ; besides he hnth drawn blood from you, and spoiled 
your coat; and the jury will give damages for that 



too. An excellent new coat upon my word ; %nd 
now not worth a shilling! I t'on't care," continued 
he, M to intermeddle in these cases ; but you have a 
right to my evidence; and if I am sworn, I must 
speak the truth. I saw you sprawling on the floor, 
ami blood gushing from your nostrils. You may 
take your own opinion ; but was I in your circum- 
stances, every drop of my blood should convey an 
ounce of gold into my pocket: remember I doi.'t 
advise you to go to law; but if your jury weie 
christians, they must give swingeing damage* 
That 's all." — «« Master," cried the host, scratching 
his head, " I have no stomach to law, I thank you 
I have seen enough of that in the parish, where 
two of my neighbours have been at law about 
house ill they have both lawed themselves into r 
gaol." At which word he turned about, and began to 
inquire again after his hog's puddings ; nor would ic 
probably have been a sufficient excuse for his wife, 
that she spilt them in his defence, had not some 
awe of the company, especially of the Italian tra- 
veller, who was a person of great dignity, withheld 
his rage. 

Whilst one of the above-mentioned gentlemen was 
employed, as we have seen him, on the behalf of the 
landlord, the other was no less hearty on the side of 
Mr. Adams, whom he advised to bring his action 
immediately. He said the assault of the wife was in 
law the assault of the husband, for they were hut 
one person ; and he was liable to pay damages, which 
he said must be considerable, where so bloody a dis- 
position appeared. Adams answered, If it was true 
that they were but one .person, he had assaulted the 
wife ; for he was sorry to own he had struck the 
husband the first blow. M I am sorry y ou own it 
too,' ' cries the gentleman ; for it could not possibly 
appear to the court ; for here was no evidence pre- 
sent but the lame man in the chair, whom I suppose 
to be your friend, and would consequently say 
nothing but what made for you." — " How, sir." 
says Adams, " do you take me for a villain, wh' 
would prosecute revenge in cold blood, and use un- 
justifiable means to obtain it 1 If you knew me, 
and my order, I should think you affronted both." 
At the word order, the gentleman stared (for he was 
too bloody to be of any modern order of knights) ; 
and, turning hastily about, said, " Every man knew 
his own business." 

Matters being now composed, the company re- 
tired to their several apartments ; the two gentlemen 
congratulating each other on the success of their good 
offices in procuring a perfect reconciliation between 
the contending parties ; and the traveller went to his 
repast, crying, " as the Italian poet says, 

• Je vui very well qms tut a e pace. 
So send up diuner, good Boniface.' " 

The coachman began now to grow importunate 
with his passengers, whose entrance into the coach 
was retarded by miss Graveairs insisting, against the 
remonstrance of all the rest, that she would not ad- 
mit a footman into the coach ; for poor Joseph was 
too lame to mount a horse. A young lady, who was, 
as it seems, an earl's grand-daughter, begged it, with 
almost tears in her eyes. Mr. Adams prayed, and 
Mrs. Slipslop scolded ; but all to no purpose. She 
said, She would not demean herself to ride with n 
fiotman: that there were waggons on the road : that 
if the master of the coach desired it, she would pay 
for two places ; but would suffer no such fellow to 
come in." — " Madam," says Slipslop, "I am sure 
no one can refuse another coming into a stage-coach." 
— I don 't know, madam," says the lady ; *' I am 
not much used to stage-coaches; I seldom travel in 
them. ' — " That may be, madam," replied Slipslop; 
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" very good people do ; and some people's better*, 
'cr aught I know." Miss Graveairs said, " Some 
folks might sometimes give their tongues a liberty, 
to some people that were their betters, which did not 
become them ; for her part, she was not used to con- 
verse with servants." Slipslop returned, Some 
people kept no servants to converse with ; for her 
part, she thanked Heaven she lived in a family where 
there were a great many, and had more under her 
own command than any paltry little gentlewoman 
in the kingdom." Miss Graveairs cried, " She be- 
lieved her mistress would not eucournge such sauci- 
ncss to her betters."— «« My betters." says Slipslop, 

who is my betters, pray V — " I am your betters," 
answered miss Graveairs, " and I '11 acquaint your 
mistress." — At which Mrs. Slipslop laughed aloud, 
and told her, " Her lady was one of the great gen- 
try ; and such little paltry gentlewomen as some 
folks, who travelled in stage-coaches, would not 
easily come at her." 

This smart dialogue between some people and 
some folks was going on at the coach-door when a 
solemn person, riding into the inn, and seeing miss 
Graveairs, immediately accosted her with " Dear 
child, how do youl" She presently answered, " O ! 
papa, I am glad you have overtaken me." — " So am 
I," answered he ; " for one of our coaches is just at 
hand ; and, there being room for you in it, you Bhall 
go no farther in the stage unless you desire it." — 
" How can you imagine I should desire it V says 
she; so, bidding Slipslop ride with her fellow, if she 
pleased, she took her father by the hand, who was 
just alighted, and walked with him into a room. 

Adams instantly asked the coachman, in a whim- 
per, " If he knew who the gentleman was t" The 
coachman answered, " He was now a gentleman, 
and kept his horse and man ; but times are altered, 
master," said he; " I remember when he was no better 
born than myself." — " Ay! ay !" says Adams. My 
father drove the squire's coach," answered he, 
" when that very man rode postilion ; but he is now 
his steward ; and a great gentleman." Adams then 
snapped his fingers, and cried, " He thought she 
was some such trollop." 

Adams made haste to acquaint Mrs. Slipslop with 
this good news, as he imagined it ; but it found a 
reception different from what he expected. The 
prudent gentlewoman, who despised the anger of 
miss Graveairs whilst she conceived her the daugh- 
ter of a gentleman of small fortune, now she heard 
her alliance with the upper servants of a great family 
in her neighbourhood, began to fear her interest with 
the mistress. She wished she had not carried the 
dispute so far, and began to think of endeavouring 
to reconcile herself to the young lady before she left 
the inn ; when, luckily, the scene at London, which 
the reader can scarce have forgotten, presented itself 
to her mind, and comforted her with such assurance, 
that she no longer apprehended any enemy with her 
mistress. 

Everything being now adjusted, the company 
entered the coach, which was just on its departure, 
when one lady recollected she had left her fan, a 
second her gloves, a third a snuff-box, and a fourth 
a smelling-bottle behind her ; to find all which occa- 
sioned some delay and much swearing to the coach- 



As soon as the coach had left tie inn the women 
all together fell to the character of miss Graveairs ; 
whom one of them declared she had suspected to be 
some low creature from the beginning of their jour- 
ney, and another affirmed had not even the looks 
of a gentlewoman : a third warranted she was no 
better than she should be ; arid, turning to the lady 



who had related the story in the coach, said, " Did 
you ever hear, madam, anything so prudish as hei 
remarks ! Well, deliver me from the censoriousnosa 
of such a prude." The fourth added, O, madam ! all 
these creatures arc censorious ; but for my part, I 
wonder where the wretch was bred ; indeed, I must 
own I have seldom conversed with these mean kind 
of people, so that it may appear stranger to me ; but 
to refuse the general desire of a whole company had 
something in it so astonishing, that, for my part, 1 
own I should hardly believe it if my own ears had 
not been witnesses to it." — " Yes, and so handsome 
a young fellow," cries Slipslop ; the woman must 
have no compulsion in her : I believe she is more of 
a Turk than a christian ; I am certain, if she had any 
christian woman's blood in her veins, the*surht of 
such a young fellow must have warmed it. Indeed, 
there are some wretched, miserable old objects, that 
turn one's stomach ; I should not wonder if she had 
refused such a one ; I am as nice as herself, and 
should have cared no more than herself for the com- 
pany of stinking old fellows ; but, hold up thy head, 
Joseph, thou art none of those ; and she who hath 
not compulsion for thee is a Myhummetman, and I 
will maintain it." This conversation made Joseph 
uneasy as well as the ladies ; who, perceiving the 
spirits which Mrs. Slipslop was in (for indeed she 
was not a cup too low), began to fear the conse- 
quence ; one of them therefore desired the lady to 
conclude the story. " Ay, madam," said Slipslop, 
" I beg your ladyship to give us that story you com- 
mensated in the morning ;" which request that well- 
bred woman immediately complied with. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Conclusion of the i 

Leonora, having once broke through the bounds 
which custom and modesty impose on her sex, soon 
gave an unbridled indulgence to her passion. Her 
visits to Bellarmine were more constant, as well as 
longer, than his surgeon's : in a word, Bhe became 
absolutely his nurse ; made his water-gruel, admin- 
istered him his medicines ; and, notwithstanding the 
prudent advice of her aunt to the contrary, almost 
entirely resided in her wounded lover's apartment. 

The ladies of the town began to take her conduct 
under consideration : it was the chief topic of dis- 
course at their tea-tables, and was very severely cen- 
sured by the most part ; especially by Lindamira, 
a lady whose discreet and starch carriage, together 
with a constant attendance at church three times 
a-day, had utterly defeated many malicious attacks 
on her own reputation ; for such was the envy 
that Lindamira's virtue had attracted, that, notwith- 
standing her own strict behaviour and strict in- 
quiry into the lives of others, she had not been 
able to escape being the mark of some arrows her- 
self, which, however, did her no injury ; a bless- 
ing, perhaps, owed by her to the clergy , who were 
her chief male companions, and with two or three 
of whom she had been barbarously and unjustly 
calumniated. 

" Not so unjustly neither, perhaps," says Slipslop ; 
'* for the clergy arc men, as well as other folks." 

The extreme delicacy of Lindamira's virtue was 
cruelly hurt by those freedoms which Leonora al- 
lowed herself: she said, " It was an affront to her 
sex ; that she did not imagine it consistent with any 
woman's honour to speak to the creature, or to be seen 
in her company ; and that, for her part, she should 
always refuse to dance at an assembly with her, for 
fear of contamination by taking her by the hand." 

But to return to my story : as soon as Bellarmmc 
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was recovered, which was somewhat within a month 

from his receiving the wound, he set out, according 

to agreement, for Leonora's father's, in order to 

propose the match, and settle all matters with him 

touching settlements, and the like. 

A little before his arrival the old gentleman had 

received an intimation of the affair by the following 

letter, which I can repeat verbatim, and which, they 

say, was written neither by Leonora nor her aunt, 

though it was in a woman's hand. The letter was 

in these words : — 

" 9ts, — I am sorry to acquaint you that your daughter. 
Leonora, hath ncted one of the basest a* well a* moat simple 
)<artH with a young gentleman In whom the had engaged her- 
self, and whom *he hath (pardon tlx* word) jilted lor another 
of inferior fortune, notwithstanding hi* superior figure. You 
may take what measure* you please on thu occasion ; I have 
performed what I thought my duty; aa 1 have, though uu- 
knowu to you, a very great respect 'for your family." 

The old gentleman did not give himself the trou- 
ble to answer this kind epistle ; nor did he take 
any notice of it, after he had read it, till he saw Bel- 
larmiue. He was, to say the truth, one of those 
fathers who look on children aa an unhappy conse- 
quence of their youthful pleasures ; which, as he 
would have been dplighted not to have had attended 
them, so was he no less pleased with any opportu- 
nity to rid himself of the incumbrance. He passed, 
in the world's language, as an exceeding good father; 
being not only so rapacious as to rob and plunder 
all mankind to the utmost of his power, but even 
to deny himself the conveniences, and almost neces- 
saries, of life ; which his neighbours attributed to a 
desire of raising immense fortunes for his children : 
but in fact it was not so ; he heaped up money for 
its own sake only, and looked on his children as 
his rivals, who were to enjoy his beloved mistress 
when he was incapable of possessing her, and which 
he would have been much more charmed with the 
power of carrying along with him ; nor had his chil- 
dren any other security of being his heirs than that 
the law would constitute them such without a will, 
and that he had not affection enough for any one 
living to take the trouble of writing one. 

To this gentleman came Bellarmine, on the errand 
I have mentioned. His person, his equipage, his 
family, and his estate, seemed to the father to make 
him an advantageous match for his daughter : he 
therefore very readily accepted his proposals : but 
when Bellarmine imagined the principal affair con- 
cluded, and began to open the incidental matters 
of fortune, the old gentleman presently changed his 
countenance, saying, " He resolved never to marry 
his daughter on a Smithfield match ; that whoever 
had love for her to take her would, when he died, 
find her share of his fortune in his coffers ; but he 
had seen such examples of undutifulness happen 
from the too early generosity of parents, that he had 
made a vow never to part with a shilling whilst he 
lived." He commended the saying of Solomon, 
*« he that spareth the rod spoileth the child but 
added, «« he might have likewise asserted, That he 
that spareth the purse saveth the child." He then 
ran into a discourse on the extravagance of the youth 
of the age ; whence he launched into a dissertation 
on horses ; and came at length to commend those 
Bellarmine drove. That fine gentleman, who at 
another season would have been well enough pleased 
to dwell a little on that subject, was now very eager 
to resume the circumstance of fortune. He said, 
* 4 He had a very high value for the young lady, 
and would receive her with less than he would 
any other whatever ; but that even his love to 
her made some regard to worldly matters nece*- 
saiy; foi it would be a most distracting sight foi 
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him to see her, when he had the her "> .» to be hei 
husband, in less than a coach and s's " The old 
gentleman answered, " Four will do, four will do ; M 
and then took a turn from horses to extravagance, 
and from extravagance to horses, till he came round 
to the equipage again ; whither he was no sooner 
arrived than Bellarmine brought him back to the 
point ; but all to no purpose ; he made his escape 
from that subject in a minute ; till at last the lover 
declared, " That in the present situation of his 
affairs it was impossible for him, though he loved 
Leonora more than tout U monde, to marry her with- 
out any fortune." To which the father answered, 
" He was sorry then his daughter must lose so valu- 
able a match ; that, if he had an inclination, at pre- 
sent it was not in his power to advance a shilling: 
that he had had great losses, and been at great ex- 
penses on projects;, which, though he had great ex- 
pectation from them, had yet produced him nothing: 
that he did not know what might happen hereafter, 
as on the birth of a son, or such accident ; but he 
would make no promise, nor enter into any article, 
for he would not break his vow for all the daughters 
in the world. 

In short, ladies, to keep you no longer in sus- 
pense', Bellarmine, havibj tried every argument and 
persuasion which he could iuvent, and finding them 
all ineffectual, at length took his leave, but not in 
order to return to Leonora ; be proceeded directly 
to his own seat, whence, after a few days' stay, he 
returned to Paris, to the great delight of the French 
and the honour of the English nation. 

But as soon as he arrived at his home he pre- 
sently despatched a messenger with the following 
epistle to Leonora : 

" Aoomru.E and CHAaMAjrrn, — I am sorry to have the honour 
to tell you I am not the heart** person destined for your 
divine arma. Your oapa hath told me so with a putimst not 
often aeen on this side Paris. You may perhaps gue*s his 
manner of refusing me. Ah, ia«a Die*! You will certaiuly 
lielieve me, madam, incapable myself of delivering this tnttt 
message, which I intend to try the French air to cure the cou- 
*e |uences of. Ajumaiil Catw! Angel Audmhlrl If your 

Kpa obliges you to a marriage, 1 hope we shall see you at 
iris ; till when, the wind that flows from thence will he the 
warmest dam In akimde, for it will eonsi*t almost entirely of 
say sighs. Adiem, ma pri»cein ! Ah, Camumrt 

" Dsllabmikx." 

I Bhall not attempt, ladies, to describe Leonora's 
condition when she received this letter. It is a 
picture of horror, which I should have as little plea- 
sure in drawing as you in beholding. She imme- 
diately left the place where she was the subject of 
conversation and ridicule, and retired to that house 
I showed you when I began the story ; where she 
hath ever since led a disconsolate life, and deserves, 
perhaps, pity for her misfortunes, more than our 
censure for a behaviour to which the artifices of her 
aunt very probably contributed, and to which very 
young women are often rendered too liable by that 
blamable levity in the education of our sex. 

" If I was inclined to pity her," said a young 
lady in the coach, " it would be for the loss of 

a* * 

Horatio ; for I cannot discern any misfortune in her 
missing such a husband as Bellarmine." 

" Why, I must own,*' says Slipslop, •* the gentleman 
was a little false-hearted ; but howsumever, it was 
hard to have two lovers, and get never a husband at 
all. But pray, madam, what became of Qur-atho f" 

He remains, said the lady, still unmarried, and 
hath applied himself so strictly to his business, that 
he hath raised, I hoar, a very considerable fortune 
And, what is remarkable, they say he never hears the 
name of Leonora without a sigh, nor hath evei 
uttered one syllable to charge her with her ill-con- 
duct towards him. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
A very abort chapter, in which parson Adam* went a great way . 

The lady, having finished her story, received the 
thanks of the company ; and now Joseph, putting his 
head out of the coach, cried out, " Never believe me 
if yonder be not our parson Adams walking along 
without his horse !" — •• On my word, and so he is," 
says Slipslop : " and as sure as twopence he hath 
left him behind at the inn." Indeed, true it is, the 
parson had exhibited a fresh instance of his absence 
•f mind ; for he was so pleased with having got 
Joseph into the coach, that he never once thought 
of the beast in the stable ; and, finding his legs as 
nimble as he desired, he sallied out, brandishing a 
crabstick, and had kept on before the coach, mend- 
ing and slackening his pace occasionally, so that he 
had never been much more or less than a quarter of 
a mile distant from it. 

Mrs. Slipslop desired the coachman to overtake 
him, which he attempted, but in vain ; for the faster 
he drove the faster ran the parson, often crying out, 
** Ay, ay, catch me if you can ;*' till at length the 
coachman swore he would as soon attempt to drive 
after a greyhound, and, giving the parson two c r 
three hearty curses, he cried, " Softly, softly, boys," 
to his horses, which the civil beasts immediately 
obeyed. 

But we will be more courteous to our reader than 
he was to Mrs. Slipslop ; and, leaving the coach and 
its company to pursue their journey, we will carry 
our reader on after parson Adams, who stretched 
forwards without once looking behind him, till, 
having left the coach full three miles in his rear, he 
came to a place where, by keeping the extremest 
track to the right, it was just barely possible for a 
human creature to miss his way. This track how- 
ever did he keep, as indeed he had a wonderful 
capacity at these kinds of bare possibilities, and, 
travelling in it about three miles over the plain, he 
arrived at the summit of a hill, whence looking a 
great way backwards, and perceiving no coach in 
sight, he sat himself down on the turf, and, pulling 
out his iEschylus, determined to wait here for its 
arrival. 

He had not sat long here before a gun going off 
very near, a little startled him ; Re looked up and 
■aw a gentleman within a hundred paces taking up 
a partridge which he had just shot. 

Adams stood up and presented a figure to the gen- 
tleman which would have moved laughter in many ; 
for his cassock had just again fallen down below his 
great-coat, that is to say, it reached his knees, 
whereas the skirts of his great-coat descended no 
lower than half way down his thighs; but the gen- 
tleman's mirth gave way to his surprise at beholding 
such a personage in such a place. 

Adams, advancing to the gentleman, told him he 
hoped he had good sport, to which the other an- 
swered, " Very little." — I see, sir," says Adams, 
" you have smote one partridge ;" to which the 
sportsman made no reply, but proceeded to charge 
his piece. 

Whilst the gun was charging, Adams remained in 
silence, which he at last broke by observing that it 
was a delightful evening. The gentleman, who had 
at first sight conceived a very distasteful opinion of 
the parson, began, on perceiving a book in his hand 
and smoking likewise the information of the cassock, 
to change his thoughts, and made a small advance 
to conversation on his side by saying, *« Sir, I sup- 
pose you arc not one of these parts t" 

Adams immediately told him, " No ; that he was a 
traveler, and invited by the beauty of the evening and 



the place to repose a little and amuse himself with 
reading." — «• I may as well repose myself too," said 
the sportsman, u for I have been out this whole 
afternoon, and the devil a bird have I seen till I came 
hither." 

M Perhaps then the game is not very plenty here- 
abouts 1" cries Adams. " No, sir," said the gentle- 
man : " the soldiers, who are quartered in the neigh- 
bourhood, have killed it all." — " It is very pro- 
bable," cries Adams, for shooting is their profes- 
sion." — Ay, shooting the game," answered the 
other ; " but I don't see they are so forward to shoot 
our enemies. I don't like that affair of Cart h age na ; 
if I had been there, I believe I should have done 
other-guess things, d — n me : what's a man's life 
when his country demands it 1 a man who won't 
sacrifice his life for his country deserves to be hanged, 
d — n me." Which words he spoke with so violent 
a gesture, so loud a voice, so strong an accent, and 
so fierce a countenance, that he might have fright- 
ened a captain of trained-bands at the head of his 
company ; but Mr. Adams was not greatly subject 
to fear; he told him intrepidly that he very much 
approved his virtue, but disliked his swearing, and 
begged him not to addict himself to so bad a custom, 
without which he said he might fight as bravely at 
Achilles did. Indeed he was charmed with this dis- 
course ; he told the gentleman he would willingly 
have gone many miles to have met a man of his 
generous way of thinking ; that, if he pleased to sit 
down, he should be greatly delighted to commune 
with him ; for, though he was a clergyman, he would 
himself be ready, if thereto called, to lay down hit 
life for his country. 

The gentleman sat down, and Adams by him ; 
and then the latter began, as in the following chapter, 
a discourse which we have placed by itself, as it ia 
not only the most curious in this but perhaps in any 
other book. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

A notable dissertation by Mr. Abraham Adams ; wherein that 
gentleman appears in a political light. 

" I do assure you, sir," (says he, taking the gentle- 
man by the hand), " I am he* tily glad to meet with 
a man of your kidney ; for, though I am a poor 
parson, I will be bold to say I am an honest man, 
and would not do an ill thing to be made a bishop ; 
nay, though it hath not fallen in my way to offer so 
noble a sacrifice, I have not been without oppor- 
tunities of suffering for the sake of my conscience, I 
thank Heaven for them ; for I have had relations, 
though I say it, who made some figure in the world ; 
particularly a nephew, who was a shopkeeper aiid 
an alderman of a corporation. He was a good lad, 
and was under my care when a boy ; and I believe 
would do what I bade him to his dying day. In- 
deed, it looks like extreme vanity in me to affect 
being a man of such consequence as to have so great 
an interest in an alderman ; but others have thought 
so too, as manifestly appeared by the rector, whose 
curate I formerly was, sending for me on the ap- 
proach of an election, and telling me, if I expected 
to continue in his cure, that I must bring my 
nephew to vote for one colonel Courtly, a gentleman 
whom I had never heard tidings of till that instant. 
I told the rector I had no power over my nephew's 
vote (God forgive me for such prevarication !) ; that 
I supposed he would giro it according to his con- 
science; that I would by no means endeavour to 
influence him to give it otherwise. He told me it 
was in vain to equivocate ; that he knew 1 had al- 
ready spoke to him in favour cf squire Fickle, my 
neighbour ; and, indeed, it was true I had ; for il 
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was at a season when the church was in danger, and 
when all good men expected they knew not what 
would happen to us all. I then answered boldly, If 
he thought I had given my promise, he affronted me 
in proposing any breach of it. Not to be too pro- 
lix ; 1 persevered, and so did my nephew, in the 
esquire's interest, who was chose chiefly through his 
means ; and so I lost my curacy. Well, sir, but do 
you think the esquire ever mentioned a word of the 
church 1 Ne verbum quidtm, ut ita dicam : within 
two years he got a place, and hath ever since lived in 
London ; where 1 have been informed (but God 
forbid I should believe that), that he never so much 
as goeth to church. I remained, sir, a considerable 
time without any cure, and lived a full month on 
one funeral sermon, which I preached on the indis- 
position of a clergyman ; but this by the bye. At 
last, when Mr. Fickle got his place, Colonel Courtly 
stood again ; and who should mkke interest for him 
but Mr. Fickle himself! that very identical Mr. Fickle, 
who had formerly told me the colonel was an enemy 
to both the church and state, had the confidence to 
solicit my nephew for him ; and the colonel himself 
offered me to make me chaplain to his regiment, 
which I refused in favour of sir Oliver Hearty, who 
told us he would sacrifice everything to his country ; 
and I believe he would, except his hunting, which 
he stuck so close to, that in five years together he 
went but twice up to parliament ; and one of those 
times, I have been told, never was within sight of 
the house. However, he was a worthy man, and the 
best friend I ever had ; for, by his interest with a 
bishop, he got me replaced into my curacy, and gave 
me eight pounds out of his own pocket to buy me a 
gown and cassock, and furnish my house. He had 
our interest while he lived, which was not many 
years. On his death I had fresh applications made 
to me ; for all the world knew the interest I had 
with my good nephew, who now was a leading man 
in the corporation ; and sir Thomas Booby, buying 
the estate which had been sir Oliver's, proposed 
himself a candidate. He was then a young gentle- 
man just come from bis travels; and it did me good 
* to hear him discourse on affairs which, for my part, 
I knew nothing of. If I had been master of a thou- 
sand votes he should have had them all. I engaged 
my nephew in his interest, and he was elected ; and 
a very fine parliament-man he was. They tell me 
he made speeches of an hour long, and, I have been 
told, very tine ones ; but he could never persuade 
the parliament to be of his opinion. Non omnia 
potsumut omnen. He promised me a living, poor 
man! and I believe I should have had it, but an 
accident happened, which was, that ray lady had 
promised it before, unknown to him. This, indeed, 
I never heard till afterwards ; for my nephew, who 
died about a month before the incumbent, always 
told me I might be assured of it. Since that time, 
sir Thomas, poor man, had always so much business, 
that he never could find leisure to see me. I believe 
it was partly my lady's fault too, who did not think 
ray dress good enough for the gentry at her table. 
However, I must do him the justice to say he never 
was ungrateful ; and I have always found his kitchen, 
and his cellar too, open to me : many a time, after 
service on a Sunday — for I preach at four churches 
— have I recruited my spirits with a glass of his ale. 
Since my nephew's death, the corporation is in other 
hands ; and I am not a man of that consequence I 
was formerly. I have now no longer any talents to 
lay out in the service of my country ; and to whom 
nothing is given, of him can nothing be required. 
However, on all proper seasons, such as the approach 
of an election, I throw a suitable dash or two into 



my sermons ; which I have the pleasure to hear is 
not disagreeable to sir Thomas and the other honest 
gentlemen my neighbours, who have all promised 
me these five years to procure an ordination for a 
son of mine, who is now near thirty, hath an infinite 
stock of learning, and is, I thank Heaven, of an 
exceptionable life; though, as he was never at a 
university, the bishop refuses to ordain him. Too 
much care cannot indeed be taken in admitting any 
to the sacred office ; though I hope he will never act 
so as to be a disgrace to any order, but will serve 
his God and his country to the utmost of his power, 
as I have endeavoured to do before him ; nay, and 
will lay down his life whenever called to that 
purpose. I am sure I have educated him in those 
principles ; so that I have acquitted my duty, and 
shall have nothing to answer for on that account. 
But I do not distrust him, for he is a good boy ; and 
if Providence should throw it in his way to be of is 
much consequence in a public light as his father 
once was, I can answer for him he will use his 
talents as honestly as I have done." 

CHAPTER IX. 

In which the gentleman descanta on bravery and heroic virtue, 
till an unlucky accident puts an end to the discount*. 

The gentleman highly commended Mr. Adams 
for his good resolutions, and told him, " He hoped 
his son would tread in his steps ;" adding, " that if 
he would not die for his country, he would not be 
worthy to live in it. I'd make no more of shoot- 
ing a man that would not die for his country, 
than — 

" Sir," said he, " I have disinherited a nephew, 
who is in the army, because he would not exchange 
his commission and go to the West Indies. I be- 
lieve the rascal is a coward, though he pretends to 
be in love forsooth. I would have all such fellows 
hanged, sir ; I would have them hanged." Adams 
answered, " That would be too severe ; that men 
did not make themselves ; and if fear had too much 
ascendance in the mind, the man was rather to he 
pitied than abhorred ; that reason and time might 
teach him to subdue it." He said, " A man might 
be a coward at one time, and brave at another. 
Homer," says he, " who so well understood and 
copied nature, hath taught us this* lesson ; for Paris 
fights and Hector runs away. Nay, we have a 
mighty instance of this in the history of later ages, 
no longer ago than the 705th year of Rome, when 
the great Pompey, who had won so many battles 
and been honoured with so many triumphs, and of 
whose valour several authors, especially Cicero and 
Paterculus, have formed such eulogiums ; this very 
Pompey left the battle of Pharsalia before he had 
lost it, and retreated to his lent, where he sat like 
the most pusillanimous rascal in a fit of despair, 
and yielded a victory, which was to determine the 
empire of the world, to Caesar. I am not much 
travelled in the history of modern times, that is to 
say, these last thousand years ; but those who arc 
can, I make no question, furnish you with parallel 
instances." He concluded, therefore, that, had he 
taken any such hasty resolutions against his nephew, 
he hoped he would consider better, and retract 
them. The gentleman answered with great warmth, 
and talked much of courage and his country, till 
perceiving it grew late, he asked Adams " What 
place he intended for that night 1" He fold him, 

He waited there for the stage-coach." — " The 
stage-coach, sir !" said the gentleman ; " they are 
all passed by long aro. You may see the Inst yourself 
almost three miles before us." — " I protest and so 
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they arc," eile» Adams ; «• then I must make haste 

and follow them." The gentleman told him, " He 
would hardly he able to overtake them ; and that, if 
he did not know his way, he would be in danger 
of losing himself on the downs, for it would he pre- 
sently dark ; and he might ramble about all night, 
and perhaps find himself farther from his journey's 
end in the morning than he was now." He ad- 
. 'vised him, therefore, M to accompany him to his 
house, which was very little out of his way," as- 
suring him " that he would hud some country- 
fellow in his parish who would conduct him for six- 
pence to the city where he was going." Adams 
accepted this proposal, and on they travelled, the 
gentleman renewing his discourse on courage, and 
the infamy of not being ready, at all times, to 
sacrifice our lives to our country. Night overtook 
them much about the same time as they arrived 
near some bushes ; whence, on a sudden, they 
heard the most violent shrieks imaginable in a 
female voice. Adams offered to snatch the gun out 
of his companion's hand. " What are you doing 1" 
said he. " Doing ! " says Adams ; '* I am hasten- 
ing to the assistance of the poor creature whom 
some villains are murdering." — " You are not mad 
enough, I hope," says the gentleman trembling: 
do you consider this gun is only charged with 
shot, and that the robbers are most probably fur- 
nished with pistols loaded with bullets 1 This is no 
business of ours ; let us make as much haste a* pos- 
sible out of the way, or we may fall into their hands 
ourselves." The shrieks now increasing, Adams 
made no answer, but snapped his fingers, and, bran- 
dishing his crabstick, made directly to the place 
whence the voice issued ; and the man of courage 
made as much expedition towards his own home, 
whither he escaped in a very short time without 
once looking behind him ; where we will leave 
him, to contemplate his own bravery, and to cen- 
sure the want of it in others, and return to the good 
AdaniB, who, on coming up to the place whence the 
noise proceeded, found a woman struggling with a 
man, who had thrown her on the ground, and had 
almost overpowered her. The great abilities of Mr. 
Adams were not necessary to hare formed a right 
judgment of this affair on the first sight. He did 
not therefore want tne entreaties of the poor wretch 
to assist her ; bur, lifting up his crabstick, he im- 
mediately levelled a blow at that part of the ra- 
visher's head where, according to the opinion of 
the ancients, the brains of some persons arc de- 
posited, and which he had undoubtedly let forth, 
had not Nature (who, as wise men have observed, 
equips all creatures with what is most expedient for 
tliem) taken a provident care (as she always doth 
with those she intends for encounters) to make this 
part of the head three times as thick as those of or- 
dinary men who are designed to exercise talents 
which are vulgarly called rational, and for whom, as 
brains are necessary, Bhe is obliged to leave some 
room for them in the cavity of the skull ; whereas, 
those ingredients being entirely useless to persons 
of the heroic calling, she hath an opportunity of 
thickening the bone, so as to make it less subject 
to any impression, or liable to be cracked or 
broken ; and indeed, in some who are predestined 
to the command of armies and empires, she is sup- 
oosed sometimes to make that part perfectly solid. 

As a game cock, when engaged in amorous toying 
with a hen, if perchance he espies another cock at 
hand, immediately quits his female, and op]>oses 
himself to his rival, so did the ravisher, on the in- 
formation of the crabstick, immediately leap from 
the woman, and hasten to assail the man. He had 



no weapons but what nUure had furnished hits 
with. However, he clenched his fist, and presently 
darted it at that part of Adams's breast where the 
heart is lodged. Adams staggered at the violence 
of the blow, when, throwing away his staff, he like- 
wise clenched that fist which we have before com- 
memorated, and would have discharged it full in 
the breast of his antagonist, had he not dexterously 
caught it with his left hand, at the same time dart- 
ing his head (which some modern heroes of the 
lower class use, like the battering-rum of the an- 
cients, for a weapon of offence ; another reason to 
admire the cunningness of Nature, in composing it 
of those impenetrable materials) ; dashing his head, 
I say, into the stomach of Adams, he tumbled him 
on his back ; and, not having any regard to the 
laws of heroism, which would have restrained him 
from any farther attack on his enemy till he was 
again on his legs, he threw himself ujmju him, and, 
laying hold on the ground with his left hand, he 
with his right belaboured the body of Adams till he 
was weary, and indeed till he concluded (to use the 
language of fighting) " that he had done his busi- 
ness ;" or, in the language of poetry, " that he had 
sent him to the shades below ;" in plain English, 
" that he was dead." 

But Adams, who was no chicken, and could bear 
a drubbing as well as any boxing champion in the 
universe, lay still only to watch his opportunity ; 
and now, perceiving his antagonist to pant with his 
labours, he exerted his utmost force at once, and 
with such success that he overturned him, and be- 
came his superior; when, lixing one of his kuees in 
his breast, he cried out in an exulting voice, " It 
is my turn now ;" and, after a few minutes' coustant 
application, lie gave him so dexterous a blow just 
under his chin that the fellow no longer retained 
any motion, and Adams began to fear he hud struck 
him once too often ; for he often asserted " he 
should be concerned to have the blood of even the 
wicked upon him." 

Adams got up and called aloud to the young 
woman. " Be of good cheer, damsel," said he, 
M you are no longer in danger of your ravisher, who, t 
I am terribly afraid, lies dead at my feet ; but God 
forgive me what I have dune in defence of inno- 
cence '." The poor wretch, who had been some 
time in recovering strength enough to rise, and had 
afterwards, during the engagement, stood trembling, 
being disabled by fear even from running away, 
hearing her champion was victorious, came up tc 
him, but not without apprehensious even of her de- 
liverer ; which, however, she was soon relieved from 
by his courteous behaviour and gentle words. They 
were both standing by the body, which lay motion- 
less on the ground, and which Adams wished to see 
stir much more than the woman did, when he earn* 
estly begged her to tell him " by what misfortune 
she came, at Buch a time of night, into so lonely a 
place." She acquainted him, " She was travelling 
towards London, and had accidentally met with the 
person from whom he had delivered her, who told 
her he was likewise on his journey to the same 
place, and would keep her company ; an offer which, 
suspecting no harm, she had accepted ; that he told 
her they were at a small distance from an inn where 
she might take up her lodging that eveuing, and he 
would show her a nearer way to it than by following 
the road ; that if she had suspected him (which she 
did not, he spoke so kindly to her), being alone on 
these downs in the dark, she had no human means 
to avoid him ; that therefore she put her whole trust 
in Providence, and walked on, expecting every mo- 
< m-'iit to ar: \e at "he um; when on a sudden, being 
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come to those bushes, he desired her to stop, and 
after some rude kisses, which she resisted, and some 
entreaties, which she rejected, he laid violent hands 
on her, and was attempting to execute his wicked 
will, when, she thanked G — , he timely came up 
and prevented him." Adams encouraged her for 
saying she had put her whole trust in Providence, 
and told her, «• He doubted not but Providence had 
sent him to her deliverance, as a reward fur that 
trust. He wished indeed he had not deprived the 
wicked wretch of life, but G— 's will be done." He 
said, " he hoped the goodness of his intention would 
excuse him in the next world, and he trusted in her 
evidence to acquit him in this." lie was then 
silent, and began to consider with himself whether 
it would be properer to make his escape, or to de- 
liver himself into the hands of justice ; which me- 
ditation ended as the reader will see in the next 
chapter. 

CHAPTER X. 

Giving an account of the strange catastrophe of the preceding 
adventure, which drew poor Ailam* iuto fresh calamities; 
and who the woman was who owed Use preservation of her 
chastity to hut victorious arms. 

The Bilence of Adams, added to the darkness of 
the night and loneliness of the place, struck dreadful 
apprehensions into the poor woman's mind; she 
began to fear as great an enemy in her deliverer as 
he had delivered her from; and as she had not li^'lu 
enough to discover the age of Adams, and the bene- 
▼olenee visible in his countenance, she suspected he 
had used her as some very honest men have used 
their country ; and had rescued her out of the hands 
of oue rifler in order to rifle her himself. Such 
were the suspicions she drew from his silence ; but 
indeed they were ill-grounded. He stood over 
his vanquished enemy, wisely weighing in his 
mind the objections which might be made to either 
of the two methods of proceeding mentioned in 
the last chapter, his judgment sometimes inclining 
to the one, and sometimes to the other; for both 
seemed to him so equally advisable and so equally 
dangerous, that probably he would have ended 
his days, at least two or three of them, on that 
very spot, before he had taken any resolution ; at 
length he lifted up his eyes, and spied a light at a 
distance, to which he instantly addressed himself 
with Heua tu, traveller, heus tu! He presently 
heald several voices, and perceived the light ap- 
proaching toward him. The persons who attended 
the light began some to laugh, others to sing, and 
others to hollo, at which the woman testified some 
fear (for she had concealed her suspicions of the 
parson himself); but Adams said, "Be of good 
cheer, damsel, and repose thy trust in the same Pro- 
vidence which hath hitherto protected thee, and 
never will forsake the innocent." These people, 
who now approached, were no other, reader, than a 
set of young fellows, who came to these bushes in 
pursuit of a diversion which they call bird-batting. 
This, if thou art ignorant of it (as perhaps if thou 
hast never travelled beyond Kensington, Islington, 
Hackney, or the Borough, thou mayest be), I will 
inform thee, is performed by holding a large clap- 
net before a lantern, and at the same time beating 
the bushes ; for the birds, when they are disturbed 
from their places of rest, or roost, immediately make 
♦o the light, and so are enticed within the net. 
Adams immediately told them what had happened, 
ann desired them to hold the lantern to the face of 
the man on the ground, for he feared he had smote 
him fatally. But indeed his fears were frivolous ; for 
.he fellow, though he had been stunned by the last 
blow lie received, had long since recovered his 



senses, and, finding himself quit of Adams, hsd list- 
ened attentively to the discourse between him and the 
young woman ; for whose departure he had patiently 
waited, that he might likewise withdraw himself, 
having no longer hopes of succeeding in his desires, 
which were moreover almost as well cooled by Mr. 
Adams as they could have been by the young woman 
herself had he obtained his utmost wish. This fel- 
low, who had a readiness at improving any accident, 
thought he might now play a better part than that 
of a dead man ; and, accordingly, the moment the 
candle was held to his face he leaped up, and, laying 
hold on Adams, cried out, " No, villain, I am not 
dead, though you and your wicked whore might 
well think me so, after the barbarous cruelties you 
have exercised on me. GenUeinen," said he, " you 
are luckily come to the assistance of a poor traveller, 
who would otherwise have been robbed and mur- 
dered by this vile man and woman, who led me 
hither out of my way from the high-road, and both 
falling on me have used me as you see." Adams 
was going to answer, when one of the youug fellows 
cried, " D— n them, kt 's carry them both before the 
justice." The poor woman began to tremble, and 
Adams lifted up his voice, but in vain. Three or 
four of them laid hands on him; and one holding 
the lantern to his face, they all agreed he had the 
most villanous countenance they ever beheld ; and 
an attorney's clerk, who was of the company, de- 
clared he was sure he had remembered him at the 
bar. As to the woman, her hair was dishevelled in 
the struggle, and her nose had bled ; so that they 
could not perceive whether she was handsome or 
uglv, but they said her fright plainly discovered her 
guilt. And searching her pockets, as tliey did those 
of Adams, for money, which the fellow said he had 
lost, they found in her pocket a purse with some 
gold in it, which abundantly convinced them, espe- 
cially as the fellow offered to swear to it. Mr. Adams 
was found to have no more than one halfpenny 
about him. This the clerk said " was a great pre- 
sumption that he was an old offender, by cunningly 
giving all the booty to the woman." To which all 
the rest readily assented. 

This accident promising them better sport than 
what they had proposed, they quitted their inten- 
tion of catching birds, and unanimously resolved 
to proceed to the justice with the* offenders. Being 
informed what a desperate fellow Adams was, they 
tied his hands behind him ; and, having hid their 
nets among the bushes, and the lantern being car- 
ried before them, they placed the two prisoners in 
their front, and then began their march ; Adams 
not only submitting patiently to his own fate, but 
comforting and encouraging his companion under 
her sufferings. 

Whilst they were on their way the clerk informed 
the rest that this adventure would prove a very 
beneficial one ; for that they would all be entitled 
to their proportions of 80/. for apprehending the 
robber*. This occasioned a contention concerning 
the parts which they had severally borne in taking 
them ; one insisting he ought to have the greatest 
share, for he had first laid his hands on Adams ; 
another claiming a superior part for having first 
held the lantern to the man's face on the ground, 
by which, he said, "the whole was discovered." 
The clerk claimed four-fifths of the reward fct 
having proposed to search the prisoners, and like- 
wise the carrying them before the justice : he said, 
" Indeed, in strict justice, he ought to have the 
whole." These claims, however, they at last con- 
sented to refer to a future decision, but seemed all 
to agree that the clerk was entitled to a moiety. 
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They then debated what money should be allotted 
to the youug fellow who had been employed only in 
holding the nets. He very modestly said, "that 
he did not apprehend any large proportion would 
fall to his share, but hoped they would allow him 
something ; he desired them to consider that they 
had assigned their nets to his care, which prevented 
him from being as forward as any in laying hold 
of the robbers" (for so those innocent people 
were called); " that if he had not occupied the nets, 
some other must ;" concluding, however, " that he 
should be contented with the smallest Bhare imagin- 
able, and should think that rather their bounty than 
his merit." But they were all unanimous in exclud- 
ing him from any part whatever, the clerk, parti- 
cularly swearing, " If they gave him a shilling, they 
might do what they pleased with the rest ; for he 
would not concern himself with the ali'air." This 
contention was so hot, and so totally engaged the 
attention of all the parties, that a dexterous nimble 
thief, had he been in Mr. Adams's situation, would 
have taken care to have given the justice no trouble 
that evening. Indeed, it required not the art of a 
Shepherd to escape, especially as the darkness of the 
night would have so much befriended him ; but 
Adams trusted rather to his innocence than his heels, 
and, without thinking of flight, which was easy, or 
resistance (which was impossible, as there were six 
lusty young fellows, besides the villain himself, pre- 
sent'), he walked with perfect resignation the way they 
thought proper to conduct him. 

Adams frequently vented himself in ejaculations 
during their journey ; at last, poor Joseph Andrews 
occurring to his mind, he could not refrain sighing 
forth his name, which being heard by his companion 
in affliction, she cried with some vehemence, " Sure 
I should know that voire ; you cannot certainly, 
sir, be Mr. Abraham Adams t" — " Indeed, damsel," 
says he, " that is my name ; there is something also 
in your voice which persuades me I have heard it 
oefore." — "La ! sir," says she, "don't you remember 
poor Fanny 1" — " How, Fanny!" answered Adams : 
"indeed, I very well remember you ; what can have 
brought you hither V — " I have told you, sir," replied 
she, " I was travelling towards I/<mdon ; but I thought 
you mentioned Joseph Andrews ; pray what is be- 
come of himt" — " I left him, child, this afternoon," 
said Adams, " in the stage-coach, in his way towards 
our parish, whither he is going to sec you." — " To 
s<*e me ! La, sir," answered Fanny, " sure you jeer 
me ; what should he be going to see me for V — " Can 
you ask thatt" replied Adams. "I hope, Fanny, 
)ou are not inconstant ; I assure you he deserves 
much better of you." — " La ! Mr. Adams," said she, 
" what is Mr. Joseph to met I am sure I never had 
anything to say to him, but as one fellow-servant 
might to another." — " I am sorry to hear this," said 
Adams; "a virtuous passion for a young man is 
what no woman need be ashamed of. You either 
do not tell me truth, or you are false to a very worthy- 
man." Adams then told her what had happened 
at the inn, to which she listened very attentively ; 
and a sigh often escaped from her, notwithstanding 
her utmost endeavours to the contrary; nor could 
she prevent herself from asking a thousand questions, 
which would have assured any one but Adams, who 
ne*er saw farther into people than they desired to let 
him, of the truth of a passion she endeavoured to con- 
ceal. Indeed, the fact was, that this poor girl, hav- 
ing heard of Joseph's misfortune, by some of the 
•errant* belonging to the coach which we have for- 
merly mentioned to have stopi>«d at the inn while the 
poor youth was confined to his bed, that instant 
band'oncd the cow she was miiking, and, taking 



with her a little bundle of clothes under her arm, 
and all the money she was worth in her own purse, 
without consulting any one, immediately set forward 
in pursuit of one whom, notwithstanding her shy- 
ness to the parson, she loved with inexpressible vio- 
lence, though with the purest and most delicate pas- 
sion. This shyness, therefore, as we trust it will 
recommend her character to all our female readers, 
and not greatly surprise such of our males as are 
well acquainted with the y ounger part of the other 
sex, we shall not give ourselves any trouble to vin- 



CHAPTER XL 



What 



to them while before the justice. A chapter 
very full of learning. 

Their fellow-travellers were so engaged in the hot 
dispute concerning the division of the reward for 
apprehending these innocent people, that they at- 
tended very little to their discourse. They were 
now arrived at the justice's house, and had sent one 
of his servants in to acquaint his worship that they 
had taken two robbers and brought them before 
him. The justice, who was just returned from a 
fox-chase, and had not yet finished his dinner, 
ordered them to carry the prisoners into the stable, 
whither they were attended by all the servants in 
the house, and all the people in the neighbourhood, 
who flocked together to see them with as much 
curiosity as if there was something uncommon tc 
be seen, or that a rogue did not look like other 
people. 

The justice, now being in the height of his mirth 
and his cups, bethought himself of the prisoners ; 
and, telling his company he believed they should have 
good sport in their examination, he ordered them 
into his presence. They had no sooner entered the 
room than he began to revile them, say ing, " That 
robberies oa the highway were now grown so fre- 
quent, that people could not sleep safely in their 
beds, aud assured them they both should he made 
examples of at the ensuing assizes." After he had 
gone on some time iu this manner, he was reminded 
by his clerk, " That it would be proper to take the 
depositions of the witnesses against them." Which 
he bid him do, and he would light his pipe in the 
mean time. Whilst the clerk was employed in writ- 
ing down the deposition of the fellow who had pre- 
tended to be robbed, the justice employed himself 
in cracking jests on poor Fanny, in which he was 
seconded by all the company at table. One asked, 
" Whether she was to be indicted for a highway- 
man 1" Another whispered in her ear, " If she 
had not provided herself a great belly, he was at her 
service." A third said, " He warranted she was a 
relation of Turpin." To which one of the com- 
pany, a great wit, shaking his head, and then his 
sides, answered, " He believed she was nearer re- 
lated to Turpis ;" at which there was an universal 
laugh. They were proceeding thus with the poor 
girl, when somebody, smoking the cassock peeping 
forth from under the great-coat of Adams, cried out, 
" What have we here, a parson V " How, sirrah," 
says the justice, " do you go robbing in the dress of 
a clergyman 1 let me tell you your habit will not 
entitle you to the benefit of the clergy." " Yes," 
said the witty fellow, " he will have one benefit of 
clergy, he will be exalted above the heads of the 
people ;" at which there was a second laugh. And 
now the witty spark, seeing his jokes take, began to 
rise in spirits ; and, turning to Adams, challenged 
him to cap verses, anil, provoking him by giving tin 
first blow, he repeated, 

•• Ur-lU *«*» Imrihu curd etl vilrb<U hit.." 
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Upon which Adams, with a look full of ineffable 
contempt, told him, " He deserved scourging for his 
pronunciation." The witty fellow answered, 44 What 
do you deserve, doctor, for not being able to answer 
the first time 1 Why, I 11 give one, you blockhead, 
with an S. 

" ' St licet, mtjUium tpectatw in ignitms hatmtm.' 

" What, cans't not with an M neither t Thou art 
a pretty fellow for a parson ! Why did'st not steal 
some of the parson's Latin as well as his gown V 
Another at the table then answered, 44 If he had, 
you would have been too hard for him ; I remember 
you at the college a very devil at this sport ; I have 
seen you catch a fresh man, for nobody that knew 
you would engage with you." " I have forgot those 
things now," cried the wit. 44 I believe I could 
have done pretty well formerly. Let 's see, what 

did I end with T — an M again — ay 

" • Mart, Bacchus, Apollo, virorum,' 

M I could have done it once." " Ah ! evil betide 
you, and so you can now," said the other : '•nobody 
in this country will undertake you." Adams could 
hold no longer : 44 Friend," said he, 44 I have a boy 
not above eight years old who would instruct thee 
that the last verse runs thus : — 

•• • Ut tmU Divonm, Mart. Bacchus. Apollo, rironrw.' 

- I '11 hold thee a guinea of that," said the wit, throw- 
ing the money on the table. 44 And I '11 go your 
halves," cries the other. 44 Done," answered Adams ; 
but upon applying to his pocket he was forced to 
retract, and own he had no money about him ; 
which set them all a laughing, and confirmed the 
triumph of his adversary, which was not moderate, 
any more than the approbation he met with from 
the whole company, who told Adams he must go a 
little longer to school before he attempted to attack 
that gentleman in Latin. 

The clerk, having finished the depositions, as well 
of the fellow himself, as of those who apprehended 
the prisoners, delivered them to the justice; who, 
having sworn the several witnesses without reading 
a syllable, ordered his clerk to make the mittimus. 

Adams then said, 41 He hoped he should not be 
condemned unheard." " No, no," cries the justice, 
you will be asked what you have to say for yourself 
when you come on your trial : we are not trying 
you now ; I shall only commit you to gaol : if you 
can prove your innocence at 'size, you will be found 
ignoramus, and so no harm done." 44 Is it no pu- 
nishment, sir, for an innocent man to lie several 
months in gaol V cries Adams : " I beg you would 
at least hear me before you sign the mittimus." 
44 What signifies all you can sayl" says the justice : 
u is it not here in biack and white against you 1 I 
must tell you you are a very impertinent fellow to 
take up so much of my time. So make haste with 
his mittimus." 

The clerk now acquainted the justice that among 
other suspicious things, as a penknife, Ac., found in 
Adams's pocket, they had discovered a book written, 
as he apprehended, in ciphers : for no one could 
read a word in it. 44 Ay," says the justice, 44 the 
fellow may be more than a common robber, he may be 
in a plot against the government. Produce the hook." 
Upon which the poor manuscript of jEschylus, 
which Adams had transcribed with his own hand, 
was brought forth ; and the justice, looking at it, 
shook his head, and, turning to the prisoner, asked 
the meaning of those ciphers. 44 Ciphers t" an- 
swered Adams, " it is a manuscript of JEschylus." 
41 Whot whot" Raid the justice. Adams repeated, 
H ..l>H>ylus." " That is an outlandish name," cried 



the clerk. 44 A fictitious name rather, I believe," 
said the justice. One of the company declared it 
looked very much like Greek* 44 Greek 1" said the 
justice ; why 'tis all writing." " No," says the other, 
44 I don't positively sny it is so ; for it is a very long 
time since I have seen any Greek." "There's 
one," says he, turning to the parson of the parish, 
who was present, " will tell us immediately." The 
parson, taking up the book, and putting on his spec- 
tacles and gravity together, muttered some words to 
himself, and then pronounced aloud — " Ay, indeed, 
it is a Greek manuscript ; a very fine piece of anti- 
quity. I make no doubt but it was stolen from the 
same clergyman from whom the rogue took the cas- 
sock." 44 What did the rascal mean by his JEs- 
chylust" says the justice. 44 Pooh !" answered the 
doctor, with a contemptuous grin. 44 do you think 
that fellow knows anything of this book! JEn- 
chylus! ho! ho! I see now what it is — a manu- 
script of one of the fathers. I know a nobleman 
who would give a great deal of money for such a 
piece of antiquity. Ay, ay, question and answer. 
The beginning is the catechism in Greek. Av, ay, 

Pollakitoi: What's your name!" " Ay, what's 

your name 1" says the justice to Adams ; who an- 
swered, 44 It is Jischylus, and I will maintain it."— 
" O ! it is," says the justice : " make Mr. ^Eschylus 
his mittimus. I will teach you to banter me with 
a false name." 

One of the company, having looked stedfastly at 
Adams, asked him, M If he did not know lady 
Booby V U pon which Adams, presently calling him 
to mind, answered in a rapture, " O squire ! are you 
there 1 I believe you will inform his worship I am 
innocent." — 44 I can indeed say," replied the squire, 

that I am very much surprised to see you in this 
situation :" and then, addressing himself to the jus- 
tice, he said, 44 Sir, I assure you Mr. Adams is a 
clergyman, as he appears, and a gentleman of a very 
good character. I wish you would inquire a little 
farther into this affair ; for I am convinced of his 
innocence." — 44 Nay," says the justice, 44 if he is a 
gentleman, and you are sure he is innocent, I don't 
desire to commit him, not I : I will commit the wo- 
man by herself, and take your bail for the gentle- 
man : look into the book, clerk, and see how it is to 
take bail — come — and make the mittimus for the 
woman as fast as you can." — 44 Sir," cries Adama, 
" I assure you she is as innocent as myself." — Per- 
haps," said the squire, 44 there may be some mistake : 
pray let us hear Mr. Adams's relation." — 44 With all 
my* heart," answered the justice; 44 and give the 
gentleman a glass to whet his whistle before he 
begins. I know how to behave myself to gentle- 
men as well as another. Nobody can say I have 
committed a gentleman since I have been in the 
commission." Adams then began the narrative, in 
which, though he was very prolix, he was uninter- 
rupted, unless by several hums and hahs of the jus- 
tice, and his desire to repeat those parts which seemed 
to him most material. When he had finished, the 
justice, who, on what the squire had said, believed 
every syllable of his story on his bare affirmation, 
notwithstanding the depositions on oath to the con- 
trary, began to let loose several rogues and rascals 
against the witness, whom he ordered to stand 
forth, but in vain ; the said witness, long siuce 
finding what turn matters were likely to take, had 
privily withdrawn, without attending the issue. 
The justice now flew into a violent passion, and was 
hardly prevailed with not to commit the innoceut 
fellows who had been imposed on as well as him- 
self. He swore, 44 They had best fi n ,l out the fel- 
low who was guilty of perjury, and bring him 
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before him within two day*, or he would bind them 
all over to their good behaviour." They all pro- 
mised to use their best endeavours to that purpose, 
and were dismissed. Then the justice insisted that 
Mr. Adams should sit down and take a glass with 
him ; and the parson of the parish delivered him 
back the manuscript without saying a word ; nor 
would Adams, who plainly discerned his ignorai ce, 
expose it. As for Fanny, she was, at her own re- 
quest, recommended to the care of a maid-servant of 
the house, who helped her to new dress and clean 
herself. 

The company in the parlour had not been long 
seated before they were alarmed with a horrible 
uproar from without, where the persons who had 
apprehended Adams and Fanny had been regaling, 
according to the custom of the house, with the jus- 
tice's strong beer. These were all fallen together by 
the ears, and were cuffing each other without any 
mercy. The justice himself sallied out, and with the 
dignity of his presence soon put an end to the fray. 
On his return into the parlour, he reported, " That 
the occasion of the quarrel was no other than a dis- 
pute to whom, if Adams had been convicted, the 
greater share of the reward for apprehending him 
had belonged." All the company laughed at this, 
except Adams, who, taking his pipe from his mouth, 
fetched a deep groan, and said, "He was sorry to 
see so litigious a temper in men. That he remem- 
bered a story something like it in one of the parishes 
where his cure lay : — There was," continued he, a 
competition between three young fellows for the place 
of the clerk, which I disposed of, to the best of my 
abilities, according to merit ; that is, I gave it to him 
who had the happiest knack at setting a psalm. The 
clerk was no sooner established in his place than a 
contention began between the two disappointed can- 
didates concerning their excellence ; each contend- 
ing on whom, had they two been the only competi- 
tors, my election would have fallen. This dispute 
frequently disturbed the congregation, and intro- 
duced a discord into the psalmody, till I was forced 
to silence them both. But alas ! the litigious spirit 
could not be stifled ; and, being no longer able to 
vent itself in singing, it now broke forth in fighting. 
It produced many battles (for they were very near a 
match „ and 1 believe would have ended fatally, had 
not the death of the clerk given me an opportunity to 
promote one of them to his place ; which presently put 
an end to the dispr"?, and entirely reconciled the con- 
tending parties." Adams then "proceeded to make 
some philosophical observations on the folly of grow- 
ing warm in disputes in which neither party is in- 
terested. He then applied himself vigorously to 
smoking ; and a long silence ensued, which was at 
length broke by the justice, who began to sing forth 
his own praises, and to value himself exceedingly on 
his nice discernment in the cause which had lately 
been before him. He was quickly interrupted by 
Mr. Adams, between whom and his worship a dis- 
pute now arose, whether he ought not, in strictness 
of law, to have committed him, the said Adams ; in 
w hich the latter maintained he ought to have been 
committed, and the justice as vehemently held he 
•night not. This had most probably produced a 
quarrel (for both were very violent and positive in 
their opinions), had not Fanny accidentally heard 
that a young fellow was going from the justice's 
house to the very inn where the stage-coach in 
which Joseph was put up. I'pon this news, she 
immediately sent for the parson out of the parlour. 
Adams, when he found her re iolute to go (though 
»he would not own the n-avm, but pretended she 
•ajuld not bear to set- tlir faces of those who had sus- 



pected her of such a crime), was as fully determined 
to go with her; he accordingly took leave of the 
justice and company : and so ended a dispute in which 
the law seemed shamefully to intend to aet a magis- 
trate and a divine together by the ears. 

CHAPTER XII. 

A very delightful adventure, as well to the persons concerned 
a* to th« good-natured reader. 

Adams, Fanny, and the guide, set out together about 
one in the morning, the moon being then just risen. 
They had not gone above a mile before a most vio- 
lent storm of rain obliged them to take shelter in an 
inn, or rather alehouse, where Adams immedi- 
ately procured himself a good fire, a toast and ale, 
and a pipe, and begun to smoke with great content, 
utterly forgetting everything that had happened. 

Fanny sat likewise down by the tire ; but was much 
more impatient at the storm. She presently engaged 
the ey es of the host, his wife, the maid of the house, 
and the young fellow who was their guide ; they all 
conceived they had never seen anything half so 
handsome ; and indeed, reader, if thou art of an 
amorous hue, I advise thee to skip over the next pa- 
ragraph ; which, to render our history perfect, we 
are obliged to set down, humbly hoping that we may- 
escape the fate of Pygmalion ; "for if it should hap- 
pen to us, or to thee, to be struck with this picture, 
we should be perhaps in as helpless a condition as 
Narcissu», and might say to ourselves, quod pet is 
est nusquam. Or, if the finest features in it should 

set lady *s image before our eyes, we should b« 

still in as bad a situation, and might say to our de- 
sires, Calum ipsum pctimus ttultitia. 

Fanny wa» now in the nineteenth year of her age ; 
she was tall and delicately shaped ; but not one of 
those slender young women who seem rather in- 
tended to hang up in the hall of an anatomist than 
for any other purpose. Ou the contrary, she was so 
plump that she seemed bursting through her tight 
stays, especially in the part which confined her swell- 
ing breasts. Nor did her hips want the assistance 
of a hoop to extend them. The exact shape of her 
arms denoted the form of those limbs which she con- 
cealed ; and though they were a little reddened by 
her labour, yet, if her sleeve slipped above her elbow", 
or her handkerchief discovered any part of her neck, 
a whiteness appeared which the finest Italian paint 
would be unable to reach. Her hair was of a ches- 
nut brown, and nature had been extremely lavish to 
her of it, which she had cut, and on Sundays used to 
curl down her neck, in the modern fashion. Her 
forehead was high, her ey ebrows arched, and rather 
full than otherwise. Her eyes black and sparkling; 
her nose just inclining to the Roman ; her lips red 
and moist, and her under lip, according to the opi- 
nion of the ladies, too pouting. Her teeth were 
white, but not exactly even. The small-pox had 
left one only mark on her chin, which was so large, 
it might have been mistaken for a dimple, had not her 
left cheek produced one so near a neighbour to it, 
that the former served only for a foil to the latter 
Her complexion was fair, a little injured by the sun, 
but overspread with such a bloom that the finest 
ladies would have exchanged all their white for it • 
add to these a countenance in which, though she 
was extremely bashful, a sensibility appeared almost 
incredible ; and a sweetness, whenever she smiled, 
beyond either imitation or description. To conclude 
all, she hail a natural gentility, superior to the ac- 
quisition of art, and which surprised all who beheld 
her. 

This lovely creature %vas sitting by the tire with 
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Adam* when her attention was suddenly engaged 
by a voice from an inner room, which sung the fol- 
lowing song : 

THE SONG. 

Say, Chloe, where must the twain stray 

Who it by thy lieauties undone ? 
To «wh their remembrance away, 

To what distant Lethe must run ? 
Tl»e wretch who is sentenced to die 

May escape, and lca»e justice behind; 
From hw country perhaps he may fly, 

But U ' can he fly from hit mind ? 

O rapture unthotight of before I 

To be thus of Chloo poa»e»»'d ; 
Nor she, nor no tyrant s hard power. 

Her image can tear from my breast. 
But felt uot Narcissus more joy, 

With hia eyes In* beheld hi* loved charm* ? 
Yet what he beheld the fond boy 

More eagerly wish'd in hi» arms. 

How can it thy dear image be 

Which nils this my bosom with woe? 
Can aueht bear resemblance to thee 

Which grief and not joy can bestow ? 
This counterfeit snatch from my heart. 

Ye pow'rs. tho' with torment I rave, 
Tbo' mortal will prove the fell smart ; 

I then shall find rest in my grave. 

Ah. tee the dear nymph o'er the plain 

Come smiling and tripping along ! 
A thousand Loves dance in her train. 

The Graces around her all throng. 
To meet her soft Zcphyrus flies. 

And wafts all the sweets from the flowers 
Ah, rogue 1 whilst he kisses her eye*. 

More sweets from her breath he devours. 

My soul, whilst I gaxe, is on fire : 

Hut her looks were so tender and kind. 
My hope almost reach'd my desire. 

And left lame despair Tar behind. 
Transported with madness, 1 flew, 

Aud eagerly seized on my bliss ; 
Her bosom hut half she withdrew, 

But half she refused my fond kiss. 

Advances) like these made me bold ; 

I whisper'd her,— love, we 're alone.— 
The rest let immortals unfold ; 

No language can tell but their own. 
Ah, Chloe, expiring. I cried. 

How long 1 thy cruelty bore t 
Ah, Strephon. she blusi.ing replied. 

You ne'er was so praising before. 

Adams had been ruminating all this time on a 
passage in JEschylus, without attending in the least 
to the Toice, though one of the most melodious that 
ever was heard, when, casting his eyes on Fanny, 
he cried out, •« Bless us, you look extremely pale !" 
— " Pale ! Mr. Adams," says she ; " O Jesus!" and 
fell backwards in her chair. Adams jumped up, 
flung his jEschylus into the fire, and fell a roaring 
to the people of the house for help. He soon sum- 
moned every one into the room, and the songster 
among the rest ; but, O reader ! when this night- 
ingale, who was no other than Joseph Andrews 
himself, saw his beloved Fanny iu the situation we 
have described her, canst thou conceive the agita- 
tions of his mind t If thou canst not, wave that 
meditation to behold his happiness, when, clasping 
her in his arms, he found life and blood returning into 
her cheeks ; when he saw her open her beloved eyes, 
and heard her with the soft accent whisper, " Are 
you Joseph Andrews t" — " Art thou my Fanny V 
he answered eagerly ; and, pulling her to his heart, 
he imprinted numberless kisses on her lips, without 
considering who were present. 

If prude* arc offended at the lusciousness of this 
picture, they may take their eyes off from it, and 
survey parson Adams dancing about the room in a 
rapture of joy. Some philosophers may perhaps 
doubt whether he was not the happiest of the three; 
for the goodness of his heart enjoyed the blessings 



which were exulting in the breasts of both the other 
two, together with his own. But we shall leave such 
disquisitions, as too deep fur us, to those who are 
building some favourite hypothesis, which they will 
refuse no metaphysical rubbish to erect and support : 
for our part, we give it clearly on the side of Joseph, 
whose happiness was not only greater than the par- 
son's, but of longer duration ; for as soon as the first 
tumults of Adams's rapture were over he cast his eyes 
towards the tire, where .Eschylus lay expiring ; and 
immediately rescued the poor remains, to wit, the 
sheepskin covering, of his dear friend, which was the 
work of his own hands, and had been his insepar- 
able companion for upwards of thirty years. 

Fanny had no sooner perfectly recovered herself 
than she began to restrain the impetuosity of her 
transports ; and, reflecting on what she had done and 
suffered in the presence of so many, she was imme- 
diately covered with confusion ; and, pushing Joseph 
gently from her, she begged him to be quiet, nor 
would admit either of kiss or embrace any longer. 
Then, seeing Mrs. Slipslop, she curtsied, and offered 
to advance to her ; but that high woman would not 
return her curtsies ; but, casting her eyes another 
way, immediately withdrew into another room, mut- 
tering, as she went, she wondered who the creature 
was. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

A dissertation concerning high people aud low people, with 
Mr*. Slipslop's departure in no very good temper of 
miad, and the evil plight in which *he left Adam* and hia 
company. 

It will doubtless seem extremely odd to many 
readers, that Mrs. Slipslop, who had lived several 
years in the same house with Fanny, should, in a 
short separation, utterly forget her. And indeed the 
truth is, that she remembered her very well. As we 
would not willingly, therefore, that anything should 
appear unnatural in this our history, we will endea- 
vour to explain the reasons of her conduct ; nor do we 
doubt being able to satisfy the most curious reader 
that Mrs. Slipslop did not in the least deviate from 
the common road in this behaviour ; and, indeed, 
had she done otherwise, she must have descended 
below herself, and would have very justly been liable 
to censure. 

Be it known then, that the human species are 
divided into two sorts of people, to wit, high people 
and low people. As by high people I would not he 
understood to mean persons literally born higher in 
their dimensions than the rest of the species, nor 
metaphorically those of exalted characters or abilities ; 
so by low people I cannot be construed to intend the 
reverse. High people signify no other than people 
of fashion, and low people those of no fashion. Now, 
this word fashion hath by long use lost its original 
meaniug, from which at present it gives us a very 
different idea; for I am deceived if by persons of 
fashion wc do not generally include a conception of 
birth and accomplishments superior to the herd of 
mankind; whereas, in reality, nothing more was 
originally meant by a person of fashion than a per- 
son who dressed himself in the fashion of the times ; 
and the word really and truly signifies no more at this 
day. Now, the world being thus divided into people 
of fashion and people of no fashion, a fierce con- 
tention arose between them ; nor would those of one 
party, to avoid suspicion, be seen publicly to speak 
to those of the other, though they often held a very 
good correspondence in private. In this contention 
it is difficult to say which party succeeded ; for, whilst 
the people of fashion seized several places to their 
own use, such as courts, assemblies, operas, balls. 
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ftc, the people of uo fashion, besides one royal 
place, called his Majesty's Bear-garden, have been in 
constant possession of all hops, fairs, revels, &c. 
Two places have been agreed to be divided between 
•.hem, namely, the church and the playhouse, where 
they segregate themselves from each other in a re- 
markable manner ; for, as the people of fashion exalt 
themselves at church over the heads of the people of 
no fashion, so in the playhouse they abase them- 
selves in the same degree under their feet. This 
distinction I have never met with any one able to 
account for : it is sufficient that, so far from looking 
on each other as brethren in the christian language, 
they seem scarce to regard each other as of the same 
species. This the terms " strange persons, people 
one does not know, the creature, wretches, beasts, 
brutes," and many other appellations, evidently de- 
monstrate ; which Mrs. Slipslop, having often heard 
her mistress use, thought she had also a right to use in 
her turn ; and perhaps she was not mistaken ; for 
these two parties, especially those bordering nearly 
on each other, to wit, the lowest of the high, and the 
highest of the low, often change their parties accord- 
ing to place and time ; for those who are people of 
fashion in one place are often people of no fashion 
in another. And with regard to time, it may not be 
unpleasant to survey the picture of dependence like 
a kind of ladder : as, for instance ; early in the 
morning arises the postilion, or some other boy, 
which great families, no more than great ships, are 
without, and falls to brushing the clothes and clean, 
ing the shoes of John the footman; who, being 
dressed himself, applies his hands to the same la- 
bours for Mr. Second-hand, the squire's gentleman ; 
the gentleman in th« like manner, a little later in 
the day, attends the squire ; the squire is no sooner 
equipped than he attends the levee of my lord ; 
which is no sooner over than my lord himself is 
seen at the levee of the favourite, who, after the hour 
of homage is at an end, appears himself to pay hom- 
age to the levee of his sovereign. Nor is there, 
perhaps, in this whole ladder of dependence, any one 
step at a greater distance from the other than the 
first from the second ; so that to a philosopher the 
question might only seem, whether you would choose 
to be a great man at six in the morning, or at two in 
the afternoon. And yet there are scarce two of these 
who do not think the least familiarity with the per- 
sons below them a condescension, and, if they were 
to go one step farther, a degradation. 

And now, reader, I hope thou wilt pardon this 
long digression, which seemed to me necessary to 
vindicate the great character of Mrs. Slipslop from 
what low people, who have never seen high people, 
might think an absurdity ; but we who know them 
must have daily found very high persons know us in 
one place and not in another, to-day and not to- 
morrow; all which it is difficult to account for 
otherwise than I have here endeavoured ; and per- 
haps, if the gods, according to the opinion of some, 
made men only to laugh at them, there is no part of 
our behuviour which answers the end of our creation 
better than this. 

But to return to our history : Adams, who knew 
no more of this than the cat which sat on the table, 
imagining Mrs. Slipslop's memory had been much 
worse than it really was, followed her into the next 
room, crying out, *• Madam Slipslop, here is one of 
your old acquaintance ; do but see what a fine 
woman she is grown since she left lady Booby's 
service." — I think I reflect something of her," an- 
swered she, with great dignity, " but I ran 't remem- 
ber all the inferior servants in our family." She 
Uieu proceeded to satisfy Adams's curiosity, by tell- 



ing him, " when she arrivea at the inn, she found a 
chaise ready for her ; that, her lady being expected 
very shortly in the country , she was obliged to make 
the utmost haste ; and, incommensuration of Joseph's 
lamenesss, she had taken him with her ;" and lastly, 
" that the excessive virulence of the Btorm had driven 
them into the house where he found them." After 
which, she acquainted Adams with his having left 
his horse, and expressed some wonder at his having 
strayed so far out of his way, and at meeting him, a« 
she said, " in the company of that wench, who sh» 
feared was no better than she should be." 

The horse was no sooner put into Adams's head 
but he was immediately driven out by thii re- 
flection on the character of Fanny. He protested, 
" He believed there was not a chaster damsel in 
the universe. I heartily wish, I heartily wish," 
cried he (snapping his fingers), " that all her 
betters were as good." He then proceeded to in- 
form her of the accident of their meeting ; but 
when he came to mention the circumstance of deli- 
vering her from the rape, she said, " She thought him 
properer for the army than the clergy ; that it did 
not become a clergyman to lay violent* hands on any 
one ; that he should have rather prayed, that she 
might be strengthened." Adams said, " He was 
very far from being ashamed of what he had done :" 
she replied, " Want of shame was not the curry- 
curistic of a clergyman." This dialogue might 
have probably grown wanner, had not Joseph op- 
portunely entered the room, to ask leave of madam 
Slipslop to introduce Fanny ; but she positively re- 
fused to admit any such trollops, and told him, 
" She would have been burnt before she would 
have suffered him to get into a chaise with her, ii 
she had once respected him of having his sluts way- 
laid on the road for him ;" adding, " that Mr. Adams 
acted a very pretty part, and she did not doubt but 
to see him a bishop." He made the best bow he 
could, and cried out, " I thank you, madam, for 
that right-reverend appellation, which I shall take 
all honest means to deserve." — " Very honest 
means," returned she with a sneer, " to bring 
people together." At these words Adams took two 
or three strides across the room, when the coach- 
man came to inform Mrs. Slipslop " That the storm 
was over, and the moon shone very bright." She 
then sent for Joseph, who was sitting without with 
his Fanny, and would have had him gone with her ; 
but he peremptorily refused to leave Fanny behind, 
which threw the good woman into a violent rage. 
She said " She would inform her lady what doings 
were carrying on, and did not doubt but she would 
rid the parish of all such people ;" and concluded a 
long speech, full of bitterness and very hard words, 
with some reflections on the clergy not decent to 
repeat ; at last, finding Joseph unraoveablc, she 
flung herself into the chaise, casting a look at 
Fanny as she went, not unlike that which Cleopatra 
gives Octavia in the play. To say the truth, she 
wa3 most disagreeably disappointed by the presence 
of Fanny: she had, from her first seeing Joseph ui 
the inn, conceived hopes of something which might 
have been accomplished at an alehouse as well as 
a palace. Indeed, it is probable Mr. Adams had 
rescued more than Fanny from the danger of a rap* 
that evening. 

When the chaise had carried off the enraged Slip, 
slop, Adams, Joseph, and Fanny assembled over the 
fire, where they had a great deal of innocent chat, 
pretty enough ; but, as possibly it would not be very- 
entertaining to the reader, we shall hasten to the 
morning ; only observing tint none of them went 
to bed that night. Adams, when he had smoked 
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three pipe*, took a comfortable nap in a great chair, 
and left the lovers, whose eyes were too well em- 
ployed to permit any desire of shutting them, to 
enjoy by themselves, during some hours, a happiness 
of which none of my readers who have never been 
in love are capable of the least conception, though 
we had as many tongues as Homer desired to de- 
scribe it with, and which all true lovera will repre- 
sent to their own minds without the least assist- 
ance from us. 

Let it suffice then to say, that Fanny, after a 
thousand entreaties, at last gave up her whole soul 
to Joseph ; and, almost fainting in his arms, with a 
sigh infinitely softer and sweeter too than any 
Arabian breeze, she whispered to his lips, which 
were then close to hers, " O Joseph, you have won 
me ; I will be yours for ever." Joseph, having 
thanked her on his knees, and embraced her with 
an eagerness which she now almost returned, leaped 
up in a rapture, and awakened the parson, earnestly 
begging him " that he would that instant join their 
hands together." Adams rebuked him for his re- 
quest, and told him " he would by no means con- 
sent to anything contrary to the forms of the 
church ; that he had no licence, nor indeed would 
be advise him to obtain one : that the church had 
prescribed a form, — namely, the publication of 
banns, — with which all good christians ought to 
comply, and to the omission of which he attri- 
buted the many miseries which befel great folks in 
marriage ;" concluding, " As many as are joined 
together otherwise than G — *s word doth allow, are 
not joined together by G — , neither is their matri- 
mony lawful." Fanny agreed with the parson, say- 
ing to Joseph, with a blush, " she assured him she 
would not consent to any such thing, and that she 
wondered at his offering it." In which resolution 
she was comforted and commended by Adams ; and 
Joseph was obliged to wait patiently till after the 
third publication of the banns, which however he 
obtained the consent of Fanny, in the presence of 
Adams, to put in at their arrival. 

The sun had now been risen some hours, when 
Joseph, finding his leg surprisingly recovered, pro- 
posed to walk forwards ; but when they were all 
ready to set out, an accident a little retarded them. 
This was no other than the reckoning, which 
amounted to seven shillings; no great sum if we 
consider the immense quantity of ale which Mr. 
Adams poured in. Indeed, they had no objection 
to the reasonableness of the bill, but many to the 
probability of paying it ; for the fellow Avho had 
taken poor Fanny's purse had unluckily forgot to 
return it. So that the account stood thus : 

£. •, d. 

Mr. Adams sad company, Dr. ■ .070 

In Sir. AcUrot'i pocket . o 0 || 

la Mr. Joseph's 0 0 0 

Id Mrs. Fanny's 0 0 0 

Balance . 0 I ft| 

They stood silent some few minutes, staring at each 
other, when Adams whipped out on his toes, and asked 
the hostess, " if there was no clergyman in that 
parish V She answered, " There was." — Is he 
wealthy!" replied he; to which she likewise an- 
swered in the affirmative. Adams then trapping 
his fingers returned overjoyed to his comt anions, 
crying out, " Hcurcka, Heureka ;" which dH being 
understood, he told them in plain English, '* They 
need give themselves no trouble, for he had a bro- 
ther in the parish who would defray the reckoning, 
and that he would just stop to his house and fetch 
tbe money, and return to them instantly." 



CHAPTER XIV. 
An interview between parson Adam* and parson Tru.iiber. 

Parson Adams came to the house of parson TruL 
liber, whom he found stripped into his waistcoat, 
with an apron on, and a pail in his hand, just come 
from serving his hogs ; for Mr. Trulliber wns a 
parson on Sundays, but all the other six days might 
more properly be called a farmer. He occupied a 
small piece of land of his own, besides which he 
rented a considerable deal more. HLs wife milked 
I his cows, managed his dairy, and followed the 
markets with butter and eggs. The hogs fell chiefly 
to his care, which he carefully waited on at home, 
and attended to fairs ; on which occasion he was 
liable to manj jokes, his own size being, with much 
ale, rendered little inferior to that of the beasts he 
sold. He was indeed one of the largest men you 
should see, and could have acted the part of sir 
John Falstaff without stuffing. Add to this that the 
rotundity of his belly was considerably increased by 
the shortness of his stature, his shadow ascending 
very near as far in height, when he lay on his back, 
as when he stood on his legs. His voice was loud 
and hoarse, and his accent extremely broad. To 
complete the whole, he had a stateliness in bis gait, 
when he walked, net unlike that of a goose, only he 
stalked slower. 

Mr. Trulliber, being informed that somebody 
wanted to speak with him, immediately slipped off 
his apron and clothed himself in an old night-gown, 
being the dress in which he always saw his com- 
pany at home. His wife, who informed him of Mr. 
Adams's arrival, had made a small mistake ; for she 
had told her husband, M 8he believed here was a 
man come for some of his hogs." This supposition 
made Mr. Trulliber hasten with the utmost expedi- 
tion to attend his guest. He no sooner saw Adams 
than, not in the least doubting the cause of his 
errand to be what his wife had imagined, he told 
him, " he was come in very good time ; that he ex- 
pected a dealer that very afternoon ;" and added, 
" they were all pure and fot, and upwards of twenty 
seorc a-piece." Adams answered, " He believed he 
did not know him." " Yes, yes," cried Trulliber, 
" 1 have seen you often at fair ; why we have dealt 
before now, mun, I warraut you. Yes, yes," cries 
he, " I remember thy face very well, but won't 
mention a word more till you have seen them, 
though I have never sold thee a flitch of such bacon 
as is now in the sty." Upon which he laid violent 
hands on Adams, and dragged him into the hog- 
stye, which was indeed but two steps from his par- 
lour-window. They were no sooner arrived there 
than he cried out, " Do but handle them ; step in, 
friend ; art welcome to handle them, whether dost 
buy or no." At which words, opening the gate, he 
pushed Adams into the pig-stye, insisting on it that 
he should handle them before he would talk one 
word with him. 

Adams, whose natural complacence was beyond 
any artificial, was obliged to comply before he was suf- 
fered to explain himself; and, laying hold on one of 
their tails, the unruly beast gave such a sudden 
spring, that he threw poor Adams all along in the 
mire. Trulliber, instead of assisting him to get up, 
bunt into a laughter, and, entering the stye, said to 
Adams, with some contempt, " Why, dost not know 
how to handle a hog V and was going to lay hold of 
one himself, but Adams, who thought he had carried 
his complacence far enough, was no sooner on his 
legs than he escaped out of the reach of the animals, 
and cried out, " Nilhabeo cum porcit : I am a clergy- 
man, sir, and am not come to buy hogs." Trulliber 
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answered, 44 he was sorry for the mistake, but that 
he must blame his wife," adding, " she was a fool, 
and always committed blunders." He then desired 
him to walk in and clean himself, that he would 
only fasten up the stye and follow him. Adams de- 
sired leave to dry his great-coat, wig, and hat by the 
fire, which Trulliber granted. Mrs. Trulliber would 
have brought him a basin of water to wash his face, 
but her husband bid her be quiet like a fool as she 
was, or she would commit more blunders, and then 
directed Adams to the pump. While Adams was 
thus employed, Trulliber, conceiving no great respect 
for the appearance of his guest, fastened the parlour 
door, and now conducted him into the kitchen, tell- 
ing him he believed a cup of drink would do him no 
harm, and whispered his wife to draw a little of the 
worst ale. After a short silence Adams said, " I 
fancy, sir, you already perceive me to be a clergy- 
man." — M Ay, ay," cries Trulliber, grinning, 44 I per- 
ceive you have some cassock ; I will not venture to 
caale it a whole one." Adams answered, 44 It was 
indeed none of the best, but he had the misfortune 
to tear it about ten years ago in passing over a stile." 
Mrs. Trulliber, returning with the drink, told her 
husband 44 She fancied the gentleman was a travel- 
ler, and that he would be glad to cat a bit." Trul- 
liber bid her hold her impertinent tongue, and asked 
her, "If parsons used to travel without horses!" 
adding, "He supposed the gentleman had none by 
his having no boots on." — 44 Yes, sir, yes," says 
Adams ; " I have a horse, but I liave left him belaud 
me." — 44 I am glad to hear you have one," says 
Trulliber ; 44 for I assure you I don't love to see 
clergymen on foot ; it is not seemly nor suiting the 
dignity of the cloth." Here Trulliber made a long 
oration on the dignity of the cloth (or rather gown) 
not much worth relating, till his wife had spread 
the table and set a mess of porridge on it for his 
breakfast. He then said to Adams, " I don't know, 
friend, how you came to caale on me ; however, as 
you are here, if you think proper to eat a morsel, 
you may." Adams accepted the invitation, and the 
two parsons sat down together; Mrs. Trulliber 
waiting behind her husband's chair, as waa, it seems, 
her custom. Trulliber ate heartily, but scarce put 
anything in his mouth without finding fault with his 
wife's cookery. All which the poor woman bore 
patiently. Indeed, she waa so absolutely an ad- 
mirer of her husband's greatness and importance, of 
which she had frequent hints from his own mouth, 
that she almost carried her adoration to an opinion 
of his infallibility. To say the truth, the parson 
had exercised her more ways than one; and the 
pious woman had so well edified by her husband's 
sermons, that she had resolved to receive the bad 
things of this world together with the good. She 
had indeed been at first a little contentious ; but he 
had long since got the better ; partly by her love for 
this, partly by her fear of that, partly by her reli- 
gion, partly by the respect he paid himself, and 
partly by that which he received from the parish. 
She had, in short, absolutely submitted, and now 
worshipped her husband, as Sarah did Abraham, 
calling him (not lord, but) master. Whilst they were 
at table her husband gave her a fresh example of his 
greatness ; for, aa she had just delivered a cup of 
ule to Adams, he snatched it out of his hand, and, 
crying out " I caal'd vurst," swallowed down the 
ale. Adams denied it ; it was referred to the wife, 
who, though her conscience was on the side of 
Adams, durst not give it against her husband ; 
upon which he said, 44 No, sir, no ; I should not have 
been so rude to have taken it from you if you had 
ca.il'd vurst, but I'd have you know I'm a better man 



i than to suffer the best he in the kingdom *.o Link 
before me in my own house when I caale vurst." 

As soon as their breakfast was ended, Adams be- 
gan in the following manucr : " I think, sir, it is high 
time to inform you of the business of my embassy. 
I am a traveller and am passing this way in com- 
pany with two young people, a lad and a damsel, 
my parishioners, towards my own cure ; we stopped 
at a house of hospitality in the parish, where they 
directed me to you as having the cure." — 44 Though 
I am but a curate," says Trulliber, " I believe I am 
as warm as the vicar himself, or perhaps the rector 
of the next pariah too ; I believe I could buy them 
both." — 44 Sir," cries Adams, 44 I rejoice thereat. 
Now, sir, my business is, that we are by various 
accidents stripped of our money, and arc not able to 
pay our reckoning, being seven shillings. I there- 
fore request you to assist me with the loan of those 
seven shillings, and also seven shillings more, which, 
perudventure, I shall return to you ; but if not, I 
am convinced you will joyfully embrace such an 
opportunity of laying up a treasure in a better place 
than any this world affords." 

Suppose a stranger, who entered the chambers 
of a lawyer, being imagined a client, when the law- 
yer was preparing his palm for the fee, should pull 
out a writ against him. Suppose an apothecary, at 
the door of a chariot containing some great doctor 
of eminent skill, should, instead of directions to a 
patient, present him with a potion for himself. Sup- 
pose a minister should, instead of a good round sum, 

treat my lord , or sir , or esq. 

with a good broomstick. Suppose a civil compa- 
nion, or a lead captain, should, instead of virtue, 
and honour, and beauty, and parts, and admiration, 
thunder vice, and infamy, and ugliness, and folly, 
and contempt, in his patron's ears. 8uppose, when 
a tradesman first carries in his bill, the man of fashion 
should pay it ; or suppose, if he did so, the trades- 
man should abate what he had overcharged, on 
the supposition of waiting. In short,— suppose 
what you will, you never can nor will suppose any 
thing equal to the astonishment which seized on 
Trulliber, as soon as Adams had ended his speech. 
A while he rolled his eyes in silence; sometime* 
surveying Adams, then his wife ; then casting them 
on the ground, then lifting them up to heaven. At 
last he burst forth in the following accents : 44 Sir, 
I believe I know where to lay up my little treasure 
as well as another. I thank G — , if I am not so 
warm as some, I am content ; that is a blessing 
greater than riches ; and he to whom that is given 
need ask no more. To be content with a little is 
greater than to possess the world ; which a man may 
possess without being so. Lay up my treasure ! 
what matters where a man's treasure is whose heart 
is in the scripture 1 there is the treasure of a chris- 
tian." At these words the water ran from Adams's 
eyes ; and, catching Trulliber by the hand in a rap- 
ture, 41 Brother," says he, 44 heavens bless the ac- 
cident by which I came to see you ! I would have 
walked many a mile to have communed with you ; 
and, believe me, I will shortly pay you a second 
visit ; but my friends, I fancy, by this time, wonder 
at my stay ; so let me have the money immediately." 
Trulliber then put on a stern look, and cried out. 
44 Thou dost not intend to rob me V At which the 
wife, bursting into tears, fell on her knees aud 
roared out, 44 O dear sir! for heaven's sake don't rob my 
master: we are but poor people." 44 Get up, for a fool 
as thou art, and go about thy business," said Trul- 
liber : 44 dost think the man will venture his life 1 he ia 
a begjrar, and no robber." 44 Very true, indeed," an- 
swered Adams. 44 1 wish, with all my heart, the tit Ling. 
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man was here," cries Trulliber : " I would hare 
thee punished as * vasrabond for thy impudence. 
Fourteen shillings indeed ! I won t give thee a far- 
thing. I believe thou art no more a clergymau than 
the woman then; (pointing to his wife) ; b-it if thou 
art, dost deserve to have thy gown stripped over thy 
shoulders for running about the country in surh a 
manner." " I forgive your suspicions,'' says Adam* ; 
" but suppose I am not a clergyman, I am neverthe- 
less thy brother ; and thou, as a christian, much 
more as a clergyman, art obliged to relieve my dis- 
tress." " Dost preach to mc t" replied Trulliber : 
«• dost pretend to instruct me in my duty v ' " Ifacks, 
a good story," cries Mrs. Trulliber, to preach to 
my master." •* Silence, woman," cries Trulliber. 
" I would have thee know, friend, (addressing him- 
self to Adams,) I shall not learn my duty from such 
as thee. I know what charity is, better than to 
give to vagabonds." " Besides, if we were in- 
r-litiod, the poor's rate obliges us to give so much 
charity," cries the wife. " Pugh '. thou art a fool. 
Poor's rate! Hold thy nonsense," answered Trulli- 
ber ; and then, turning to Adams, he told him, •* he 
would give him nothing." M I am sorry," answered 
Adams, that you do know what charity is, since 
} ou practise it no better : I must tell you, if you 
trust to your knowledge for your justification, you 
will find yourself deceived, though you should add 
faith to it, without good works." " Fellow," cries 
Trulliber, "dost thou speak against faith in my house 1 
Get out of my doors : 1 will no longer remain under 
the same roof with a wretch who speaks wantonly 
•if f.iith and the scriptures." " Name not the scrip- 
tures," says Adams. " How ! not name the scrip- 
!uros! Do you disbelieve the scriptures V cries 
Trulliber. No ; but you do," answered Adams, 
if I may reason from your practice ; for their com- 
mands are so explicit, and their rewards and punish- 
ments so immense, that it is impossible a man should 
steadfastly believe without obeying. Now, there is 
no command more express, no duty more frequently 
enjoined, than charity. Whoever, therefore, is void 
of charity, I make no scruple of pronouncing that 
he is no christian." " I would not advise thee," 
says Trulliber, •* to Bay that I am no christian : I 
won *t take it of you ; for I believe I am as good a 
man as thyself (and indeed, though he was now 
rather too corpulent for athletic exercises, he had, 
In his youth, been one of the best boxers and cudgel- 
players in the county). His wife, seeing him clench 
his fist, interposed, and begged him not to fight, but 
show himself a true christian, and take the law of 
him. As nothing could provoke Adams to strike, 
hut an absolute assault on himself or his friend, he 
•railed at the angry look and gestures of Trulliber ; 
and, telling him he was sorry to see such men in 
orders, departed without further ceremony. 

CHAPTER XV. 

An adventurs th» con«equeoce of ■ new hutancc which par- 
son Adams gave of hit. forgetfulnfM. 

When he came back to the inn he found Joseph 
and Fanny sitting together. They were so far from 
thinking his absence long, as he had feared they 
would, that they never once missed or thought of 
him. Indeed, I have been often assured by both, 
that they spent these hours in a most delightful con- 
versation ; but, as I never could prevail on either 
to relate it, so I cannot communicate it to the rea- 
der. 

Adams acquainted the lovers with the ill success 
of his enterprise. They were all greatly confounded, 
nunc fcfing able to propose any method of depart- 
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ing, till Joseph at last advised calling in the hostess, 
and desiring her to trust them ; which Fanny said 
•he despaired of her doing, as she was one of the 
sourest-faced women she had ever beheld. 

But she was agreeably disappointed ; for the 
hostess waa no sooner asked the question than shs 
readily agreed ; and, with a curtsy and smile, 
wished them a good journey. However, lest Fan 
ny's skill in physiognomy should be called in ques 
tion, we will venture to assign one reason which 
might probably incline her to this confidence and 
good-humour. When Adams said he was going to 
visit his brother, he had unwittingly imposed on 
Joseph and Fanny, who both believed he meant 
his natural brother, and not his brother in divinity, 
and had so informed the hoBtess, on her inquiry 
after him. Now Mr. Trulliber had, by his profes- 
sions of piety, by his gravity, austerity, reserve, and 
the opinion of his great wealth, so great an autho- 
rity in his parish, that they all lived in the utmost 
fear and apprehension of him. It was therefore no 
wonder that the hostess, who knew it was in his 
option whether she should ever sell another mug of 
drink, did not dare to affront his supposed brothei , 
by denying him credit. 

They were now just on their departure when 
Adams recollected he had left his great-coat and hat 
at Mr. Trulliber's. As he was not desirous of renew- 
ing his visit, the hostess herself, having no servant 
at home, offered to fetch them. 

This was an unfortunate expedient ; for the host 
ess was soon undeceived in the opinion she had en 
tertained of Adams, whom Trulliber abused in the 
grossest terms, especially when he heard he had had 
the assurance to pretend to be his near relation. 

At her return, therefore, she entirely changed her 
note. She said, »• Folks might \e ashamed of tra- 
velling about, and pretending to be what they were 
not. That taxes were high, and for her part she 
was obliged to pay for what she had ; she could not 
therefore possibly, nor would she, trust anybody ; 
no, not her own father. That money was never 
scarcer, and she wanted to make up a sum. That 
she expected, therefore, they should pay their reck- 
oning before they left the house." 

Adams was now greatly perplexed ; but, as he 
knew that he could easily have borrowed such a 
sum in his own parish, and as he knew he would 
have lent it himself to any mortal in distress, so he 
took fresh courage, and sallied out all round the 
parish, but to no purpose ; he returned as penny- 
less as he went, groaning and lamenting that it was 
possible, in a country professing Christianity, for a 
wretch to siarve in the midst of his fellow-creatures 
who abounded. 

Whilst he was gone, the hostess, who staid as a 
sort of guard with Joseph and Fanny, entertained 
them with the goodness of parson Trulliber. And, 
indeed, he had not only a very good character as 
to other qualities in the neighbourhood, but was 
reputed a man of great charity ; for, though he 
never gave a farthing, he had always that word in 
his mouth. 

Adams was no sooner returned the second time 
than the storm grew exceeding high, the hostess de- 
claring, among other things, that, if they offered to 
stir without paying her, she would soon overtake 
them with a warrant. 

Plato and Aristotle, or somebody else, hath said, 

that when the mott exquisite naming fails, chance 

often hits the mark, and that by means the least cat* 

petted. Virgil expresses this very boldly : — 

Tame, quod up'nuti rfrram prmxitternnema 
• AiKierct .ntreuda rf>>» r» / utt-ht uttrv. 

T 
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I would quote more great men if I could ; but my 
memory not permitting me, I will proceed to exem- 
plify these observations by the following instance :— 
There chanced (for Adams had not cuuning 
enough to contrive it) to be at that time in the ale- 
house a fellow who had been formerly a drummer 
in an Irish regiment, and now travelled the country 
as a pedlar. This man, having attentively listened 
to the discourse of the hostess, at last took Adams 
aside, and asked him what the sum was for which 
they were detained. As soon as he was informed, 
he sighed, and said, " He was sorry it was so much ; 
for that he had no more than Bix shillings and six- 
pence In his pocket, which he would lend them with 
all his heart." Adams gave a caper, aud cried out, 
" It would do ; for that he had sixpence himself." 
And thus these poor people, who could not engage 
the compassiou of riches and piety, were at length 
delivered out of their distress by the charity of a 
poor pedlar. 

I shall refer it to my reader to make what obser- 
vations he pleases on this incident: it is sufficient 
for me to inform him that, after Adams and his com- 
panions had returned him a thousand thanks, and 
told him where he might call to be repaid, they all 
sallied out of the house without any compliments 
from their hostess, or indeed without paying her 
any ; Adams declaring he would take particular care 
never to call there again ; and she on her side assur- 
ing them she wanted no such guests. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

A very curious adventure, in which Mr. Adams Rave a much 
greater instance of the homtt simplicity of his heart, than 
of hU experience in the wayi of tliu world. 

Orn travellers had walked about two miles from 
that inn, which they had more reason to have mis- 
taken for a castle than Don Quixotte ever had any 
of those in which he sojourned, seeing they had met 
with such difficulty in escaping out of its walls, 
when they came to a parish, and beheld a sign of 
invitation hanging out. A gentleman sat smoking 
a pipe at the door, of whom Adams inquired the 
road, and received so courteous and obliging an 
answer, accompanied with so smiling a countenance, 
that the good narson, whose heart was naturally 
disposed to love and affection, began to ask several 
other questions ; particularly the name of the parish, 
and who was the owner of a large house whose front 
they then had in prospect. The gentleman answered 
as obligingly as before ; and as to the house, ac- 
quainted him it was his own. He then proceeded 
in the following manner : «' Sir, I presume by your 
habit you are a clergyman ; and as you arc travelling 
on foot I suppose a glass of good beer will not be 
disagreeable to you; and I can recommend my land- 
lord's within, as some of the best in all this country. 
What say you, will you halt a little and let us take 
a pipe together 1 there is no better tobacco in the 
kingdom." This proposal was not displeasing to 
Adanrs, who had allayed his thirst that day with no 
better liquor than what Mrs. Trulliber's cellar had 
produced ; and which was indeed little superior, 
either in richness or flavour, to that which distilled 
from those grains her generous husband bestowed 
on his hogg Having therefore abundantly thanked 
the gentleman for his kind invitation, and bid Joseph 
and Fanny follow him, he entered the alehouse, 
where a large loaf and cheese and a pitcher of beer, 
which truly answered the character given of it, being 
act before them, the three travellers fell to eating, 
with appetites infinitely more voracious than are to 
be found at the most exquisite eating-houses in the 
parish of St. J vnti'i. 



The gentleman expressed great delight in the 
hearty and cheerful behaviour of Adams ; and par- 
ticularly in the familiarity with which he conversed 
with Joseph and Fanny, whom he often called his 
children ; a term he explained to mean no more 
than his parishioners; saying, " He looked on all 
tho*c whom God had intrusted to his cure to stand 
to him in that relation." The gentleman, shaking 
him by the hand, hhrhly applauded these sentiments. 
" They are, indeed,'" says he, " the true principles 
of a christian divine ; and I heartily wish they were 
universal ; but, on the contrary, I am sorry to say 
the parson of our parish, instead of esteeming his 
poor parishioners as a part of his family, seems rather 
to consider them as not of the same species with 
himself. He seldom speaks to any, unless some few 
of the richest of us ; nay, indeed, he will not move 
his hat to the others. I often laugh when I behold 
him on Sundays strutting along the church-yard 
like a turkey-cock through rows of his parishioners, 
who bow to him with as much submission, and are 
as unregarded, as a set of servile courtiers by the 
proudest prince in Christendom. But if such tem- 
poral pride is ridiculous, surely the spiritual is 
odious and detestable ; if such a puffed-up empty 
human bladder, strutting in princely robes, justly 
moves one's derision, surely in the habit of a priest 
it must raise our scorn." 

" Doubtless," answered Adams, " your opinion is 
right ; but I hope such examples are rare The 
clergy whom I have the honour to know maintain 
a different behaviour ; and you will allow me, sir, 
that the readiness which too many of the laity show 
to contemn the order may be one reason of their 
avoiding too much humility." 41 Very true, ia- 
decd," says the gentleman ; " I find, sir, you are a 
man of excellent sense, and am happy in this op- 
portunity of knowing you ; perhaps our accidental 
meeting may not be disadvantageous to y ou neither. 
At present I shall only say to you that the incum- 
bent of this living is old and infirm, and that it is 
in my gift. Doctor, give me your hand ; and as- 
sure yourself of it at his decease." Adams told him 
" He was never more confounded in his life than 
at his utter incapacity to make any return to such 
noble and unmerited generosity." " A mere trifle, 
sir," cries the gentleman, " scarce worth your ac- 
ceptance ; a little more than three hundred a- year. 
I wish it was double the value for your sake." 
Adams bowed, and cried from the emotion of his 
gratitude; when the other asked him, " If he was 
married, or had any children, besides those in the 
spiritual sense he had mentioned." " Sir," replied 
the parson, I have a wife and six at your service." 
" That is unlucky," says the gentleman ; " for I 
would otherwise have taken you into my own house 
as my chaplain ; however, I have another in the 
parish (for the parsonage-house is not frood enough), 
which I will furnish for you. Pray, does your wife 
understand a dairy!" I can't profess she does," 
says Adams. " I am sorry for it," quoth the gen- 
tleman ; " I would have given you half a dozen 
cows, and very good grounds to have maintained 
them." " Sir," said Adams, in an ecstacy, " you 



are too liberal ; indeed 



you 



are. 



Not at all,' 



cries the gentleman : ** I esteem riches only as they 
give me an opportunity of doing good ; and I never 
saw one whom I had a greater inclination to serve." 
At which words he shook him heartily by the hand, 
and told him he had sufficient room in his house 
to entertain him and his friends. Adams begged 
he might give him no such trouble ; that they could 
be very well accommodated in the house where they 
; forgetting they had not a sixpenny piece 
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among them. The gentleman would not be denied ; 
and, informing himself how far they were travelling, 
he said it was too lonjr a journey to take on foot, and 
Degged that they would favour him by suffering him 
to lend them a servant and horses ; adding, withal, 
that, if they would do him the pleasure of their com- 
pany only two days, he would furnish them with 
his coach and six. Adams, turning to Joseph, said, 
" How lucky is this gentleman'B goodness to you, 
who I am afraid would be scarce able to hold out 
on your lame leg'." and then, addressing the person 
who made him these liberal promises, after much 
bowing, he cried out, " Blessed be the hour which 
first introduced me to a man of your charity! you 
are indeed a christian of the true primitive kind, 
and an honour to the country wherein you live. I 
would willingly have taken a pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land to have beheld you ; for the advantages 
which we draw from your goodness give me little 
pleasure, in comparison of what I enjoy for your 
own sake when I consider the treasures you are 
hy these means laying up for yourself in a coun- 
try thai passeth not away. We will therefore, most 
generous sir, accept your goodness, as well the en- 
tertainment you have so kindly offered us at your 
house this evening, as the accommodation of your 
horses to-morrow morning." He then began to 
search for his hat, as did Joseph for his ; and both 
they and Fanny were in order of departure, when 
the gentleman, stopping short, and seeming to medi- 
tate by himself for the space of about a minute, ex- 
claimed thus : Sure never anything was so un- 
lucky ; I had forgot that my housekeeper was gone 
abroad, and hath locked up all my rooms ; indeed, 
I would break them open for you, but shall not be 
able to furnish you with a bed ; for she has like- 
wise put away all my linen. I am glad it entered 
into my head before I had given you the trouble of 
walking there ; besides, I believe you will find 
better accommodations here than you expected. — 
Landlord, you can provide good beds for these peo- 
ple, can't you !" " Yes, and please your worship," 
cries the host, *' and such as no lord or justice of 
the peace in the kingdom need be ashamed to lie 
in." " I am heartily sorry," says the gentleman, 
*• for this disappointment. I am resolved I will 
never suffer her to carry away the keys again." 
" Pray, sir, let it not make you uneasy," cries 
Adams ; we shall do very well here ; and the loan 
of your horses is u favour we shall be incapable of 
making any return to." "Ay!" said the squire, 
" the horses shall attend you here at what hour in 
the morning you please," and now, after many civil- 
ities too tedious to enumerate, many squeezes by 
the hand, with most affectionate looks and smiles 
at each other, and after appointing the horses at 
sot en the next morning, the gentleman took his 
leave of them, and departed to his own house. 
Adams and his companions returned to the table, 
where the parson smoked another pipe, and then 
•hey all retired to rest. 

Mr. Adams rose very early, and called Joseph out 
of his bed, between whom a very fierce dispute en- 
sued, whether Fanny should ride behind Joseph, 
or behind the gentleman's servant ; Joseph insist- 
ing on it that he was perfectly recovered, and was 
as capable of taking care of Fanny as any other 
person could be. But Adams would not agree to 
it, and declared he would not trust her behind him ; 
for that he was weaker than he imagined himself 
to be. 

This dispute continued a long time, and hid 
begun to be very hot, when a servant arrived from 
•heir good friend, 'o acquoint them that he was un- 



fortunately prevented from lending them any horses; 
for that his groom had, unknown to hun, put his 
whole stable under a course of physic. 

This advice presently struck the two disputants 
dumb: Adams cried out, "was ever anything so 
unlucky as this poor gentleman 1 I protest 1 nm 
more sorry on his account than my own. You see, 
Joseph, how this good-natnred man is treated by 
his servants ; one locks up his linen, another physic's 
his horses, and I suppose, by his being at this house 
last night, the butler had locked up his cellar. Bless 
us ! how good-nature is used in this world ! I pro- 
test I am more concerned on his account than my 
own." " So *m not I," cries Joseph ; •* not that I 
am much troubled about walking on foot : all my 
concern is, how we shall get out of the house, unless 
God sends another pedlar to redeem us. But cer- 
tainly this gentleman has such an affection for yon, 
that he would lend you a larger sum than we owe 
here, which is not above four or five shillings." 

Very true, child," answered Adams ; " I will write 
a letter to him, and will even venture to solicit him 
for three half-crowns ; there will be no harm in hav- 
ing two or three shillings in our pockets ; as we 
have full forty miles to travel, we may possibly have 
occasion for them. 

Fanny being now risen, Joseph paid her a visit, 
and left Adams to write his letter, which having 
finished, he despatched a hoy with it to the gentle- 
man, and then seated himself by the door, lighted his 
pipe, and betook himself to meditation. 

The boy staying longer than seemed to be neces- 
sary, Joseph, who with Fanny was now returned to 
the parson, expressed some apprehensions that the 
gentleman's steward had locked up his purse too. 
To which Adams answered, " It might very possibly 
be, and he should wonder at no liberties which the 
devil might put into the head of a wicked servant to 
take with so worthy a master ;" but added, " that, as 
the sum was so small, so noble a gentleman would be 
easily able to procure it in the parish, though he had 
it not in his own pocket. Indeed," says he, " if it 
was four or five guineas, or any such large quantity 
of money, it might be a different matter." 

They were now sat down to breakfast over some 
toast and ale, when the boy returned and informed 
them that the gentleman was not at home. " Very 
well!" cries Adams ; "but why, child, did you not 
stay till his return t Go back again, my good boy, 
and wait for his coming home ; he cannot he gone 
far, as his horses are all sick ; and besides, he had no 
intention to go abroad, for he invited us to spend this 
day and to-morrow at his house. Therefore go 
back, child, and tarry till his return home." The 
messenger departed, and was back again with great 
expedition, bringing an account that the gentleman 
was gone a long journey, and would not be at home 
again this month. At these words Adams seemed 
greatly confounded, saying, " This must be a sudden 
accident, as the sickness or death of a relation or 
some such unforeseen misfortune ;" and then, turn- 
ing to Joseph, cried, *' I wish you had reminded me 
to have borrowed this money last night." Joseph, 
smiling, answered, '« He was very much deceived if 
the gentleman would not have found some excuse 
to avoid lending it. — I own," says he, *' I was never 
much pleased with his professing so much kindness 
for you at first sight ; for I have heard the gentlemen 
of our cloth in London tell many such stories of 
their masters. But when the boy brought the mes- 
sage back of his not being at home, I presently knew 
what would follow ; for, whenever a man of fashion 
doth not care to fulfil his promises, the custom is to 
order his servants that he will never be at home to 

IJ 
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the person no promised. In London they call it 
denying him. I have myself denied sir Thomas 
Booby above a hundred times, and when the man 
hath danced attendance for about a month, or some- 
times longer, he is acquainted in the end that the 
gentleman is gone out of town and could do nothing 
In the business."— «• Good Lord!" savs Adams, 
M what wickedness is there in the christian world ! 
I profess almost equal to what I have read of the 
heathens. But surely, Joseph, your suspicions of 
this gentleman must be unjust, for what a silly fellow 
must he be who would do the devil's work for 
nothing! and canst thou tell me any interest he 
coulu possibly propose to himself by deceiving us in 
his professions!" — "It is not for me," answered 
Joseph, " to give reasons for what men do to a gen- 
tleman of your learning." — " You say right," quoth 
Adams ; ** knowledge of men is only to be learnt 
from book ; Plato and Seneca for that ; and those 
are authors, I am afraid, child, you never read." — 
" Not I, sir, truly," answered Joseph ; *' all I know 
i- it is a maxim among the gentlemen of our cloth, 
that those masters who promise the most perform 
the least; aud I have often heard them say they 
have found the largest vails in those families where 
they were not promised any. But, sir, instead of 
considering any farther these matters, it would be 
our wisest way to contrive some method of getting 
out of this house ; for the generous gentleman, in- 
stead of doing us any service, hath left us the whole 
reckoning to pay." Adams was going to answer, when 
their host came in, and, with a kind of jeering smile, 
•aid, " Well, masters ! the squire hath not sent his 
horses for you yet. Laud help me! how easily some 
folks make promises '."—«' How !" says Adams ; 
" have you ever known him to do anything of this 
kind before !" — Ay ! marry have I," answered the 
nost : " it is no business of mine, you know, sir, to 
•ny anything to a gentleman to his face ; but now he 
is not here, I will assure you, he hath not his fellow 
within the three next market-towns. I own I could 
not help laughing when I heard him offer you the 
living, for thereby hangs a good jest. I thought he 
would hare offered you my house next, for one is no 
more his to dispose of than the other." At these 
words Adams, blessing himself, declared, «• he had 
never read of such a monster. But what vexes me 
most," says he, is, that he hath decoyed us into 
running up a long debt with you, which we are not 
able to pay, for we have no money about us, and, 
what is worse, live at such a distance, that if you 
should trust us, I am afraid you would lose your 
money for want of our finding any conveniency 
of sending it." — " Trust you, master !" says the 
host, that I will with all my heart. I honour the 
clergy too much to deny trusting one of them for 
■uch a trifle ; besides, I like your fear of never pay- 
ing me. I have lost many a debt in my life-time, 
but was promised to be paid them all in a very short 
time. I will score this reckoning for the novelty of 
it. It is the first, I do assure you, of its kind. But 
what say you, master, shall we have t'other pot be- 
fore we part! It will waste but a little chalk more, 
and if you never pay me a shilling the loss will not 
ruin me." Adams liked the invitation very well, 
especially as it was delivered with so hearty an ac- 
cent. He shook his hont by the hand, and thanking I 
him, said, " He would tarry another pot rather for 
the pleasure of such worthy company than for the 
liquor ;" adding, " he was glad to fiud some chris- 
tians left in the kingdom, for that he almost began to 
suspect that he was sojourning in a country inhabited 
only by Jews and Turks." 

Thf khv* host produced the Uq-ior, and Joseph 



with Fanny retired into the garden, where, while 
they aolaced themselves with amorout disiourse, 
Adams sat down with his host ; and, both filling their 
glasses, and lighting their pipes, they began that 
dinlogjc which the reader will find in the nux» 
chapter. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

A dinlojfue between Mr. Abraham Adam* and hi* h<»t. which, 
t>y the ilnuttfrecmi'tit in their opinion*, heeined to thn-a en 
ait unlucky c«ta»trophe, had it not beeu timely pro\ente»l 
by the return of the loveia. 

" Sir," said the host, •« I assure you you are not the 
first to whom our squire hath promised more thau 
he hath performed. He is so famous for this 
practice, that his word will not be taken for much 
by those who know him. I remember a young 
fellow whom he promised hi* parents to make an 
exciseman. The poor people, who could ill afford it, 
bred their son to writing and accounts, and other 
learning, to qualify him for the place ; and the boy 
held up his head above his condition with these hopes; 
nor would he go to plough, nor to any other hind of 
work, and went constantly dressed as tine as could be, 
with two clean Holland shirts a-week, and this for 
several years ; till at last he followed the squire up to 
Loudon, thinking there to mind him of his promises ; 
but he could never get sight of him. So that, being 
out of money and business, he fell into evil com- 
pany and wicked courses ; and in the end came to 
a sentence of transportation, t lie news of which broke 
the mother's heart. — I will tell you another true 
story of him : There was a neighbour of mine, a 
farmer, who had two sons whom he bred up to the 
business. Pretty lads they were. Nothing would 
serve the squire but that the youngest must be made 
a parson. Upon which he persuaded the father to 
send him to school, promising that he would after- 
wards maintain him at the university, and, when he 
waa of a proper age, give him a living. But after 
the lad had been seven years at school, and his fa- 
ther brought him to the squire, with a letter from 
his master that he was fit for the university ; the 
squire, instead of miuding his promise, or sending 
him thither at his expense, only told his father that 
the young man was a fine scholar, and it was a pity 
he could not afford to keep him at Oxford for lour 
or five years more, by which time, if he could get him 
a curacy, he might have him ordained. The farmer 
said, ' He was not a man sufficient to do any such 
thing.' — • Why, then,' answered the squire, • I am 
very sorry you have given him so much learning ; 
for, if he cannot get his living by that, it will rather 
spoil him for anything else ; and your other son, who 
can hardly write his name, will do more at ploughing 
and sowing, and is in a better condition, than he.' 
And indeed so it proved ; for the poor lad, not find- 
ing friends to maintain him in his learning, as he had 
expected, and being unwilling to work, fell to drink- 
ing, though he was a very sober lad before ; and in 
a short time, partly with grief, and partly with good 
liquor, fell into a consumption, and died. — Nay, I 
can tell you more still : there was another, a young 
woman, and the handsomest in all this neighbourhood, 
whom he enticed up to London, promising to make 
her a gentlewoman to one of your women of quality ; 
I but, instead of keeping his word, we have since heard, 
after having a child by her himself, she became a 
common whore ; then kept a coffee-house in Covent 
Garden; and a little after died of the French dis- 
temper in a gaoi. — I could tell you many mors 
stories ; but how do you imagine he served me my- 
self! You must know, sir, 1 was br*d a sea-faring 
man, and ha\e been many voyages; till at last 1 
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came to he master of a ship myself and was in a fair 
way of making a fortune, when I was attacked by- 
one of those cursed guarda-costas who took our ship* 
before the beginning of the war; and after a tight, 
wherein I lost the greater part of my crew, my 
rigging being all demolished, and two shots received 
between wind and water, I was forced to strike. 
The villains carried off my ship, a brigantine of 150 
tons, — a pretty creature she was, — and put me, a 
man, and a boy, into a little bad pink, in which, 
with much ado, we at last made Falmouth ; though 
I believe the Spaniards did not imagine she could 
possibly live a day at sea. Upon my return hither, 
where my wife, who was of this country, then lived, 
the squire told me he was so pleased with the de- 
fence I had made against the enemy, that he did not 
fear getting me promoted to a lieutenancy of a man- 
of-war, if I would accept of it ; which I thankfully 
assured him I would. Well, sir, two or three years 
passed, during which I had many repeated promises, 
not only from the squire, but (as he told me) from 
the loids of the admiralty. He never returned from 
London but I was assured I might be satisfied now, 
for I was certain of the first vacancy ; and, what sur- 
prises me still, when I reflect on it, these assurances 
were given me with no less confidence, after so many 
disappointments, than at first. At last, sir, growing 
weary, and somewhat suspicious, after so much delay, 
I wrote to a frjend in London, who I knew had some 
acquaintance at the best house in the admiralty, and 
desired him to back the squire's interest ; for in- 
deed I feared he had solicited the affair with more 
coldness than he pretended. And what answer do 
you think my friend sent me 1 Truly, sir, he ac- 
quainted me that the squire had never mentioned 
my name at the admiralty in his life ; and, unless I 
had much faithfullcr interest, advised me to give 
over my pretensions ; which I immediately did, and, 
with the concurrence of my wife, resolved to set up 
an alehouse, where you are heartily welcome ; and 
so my service to you ; and may the squire, and all 
such sneaking rascals, go to the devil together." — 
"Ofle!" says Adams, "0 fie! He is indeed a 
wicked man ; but G — will, I hope, turn his heart 
to repentance. Nay, if he could but once see the 
meanness of this detestable vice ; would he but once 
reflect that he is one of the most scandalous as well 
as pernicious liars; sure he must despise himself to 
■o intolerable a degree, that it would be impossible 
for him to continue a moment in such a course. 
And to confess the truth, notwithstanding the base- 
ness of this character, which he hath too well de- 
served, he hath in his countenance sufficient symp- 
toms of that bona indolea, that sweetness of disposi- 
tion, which furnishes out a good christian." — " Ah, 
master ! master ! " says the host, " if you had 
travelled as far as I have, and conversed with the 
many nations where I have traded, you would not 
give any credit to a man's countenance. Symptoms 
in his countenance, quotha ! I would look there, 
perhaps, to see whether a man had the smallpox, but 
for nothing else." He spoke this with so little re- 
gard to the parson's observation, that it a good deal 
nettled him ; and, taking the pipe hastily from his 
mouth, he thus answered : " Matter of mine, per- 
haps I have travelled a great deal farther than you 
without the assistance of a ship. Do you imagine 
•ailing by different cities or countries is travelling t 
No. ^ 

" I can go farther in an afternoon than you in a 
twelvemonth. What, I suppose you have seen the 
Pillars of Hercules, and perhaps* the walls of Car- 
thage. Nay, you may have heard Scylla, and seen 



Charybdis ; you may have entered the ck set where 
Archimedes was found at the taking of Syracuse. 
I suppose you have sailed among the Cyclades, 
and passed the famous straits which take their name 
from the unfortunate Helle, whose fate is sweetly 
described by Apollonius Rhodius ; you have passed 
the very spot, I conceive, where Daedalus fell into 
that sea, his waxen wings being melted by the sun ; 
you have traversed the Euxine sea, I make no doubt ; 
nay, you may have been on the banks of the Caspian, 
and called at Colchis, to see if there is ever another 
golden fleece." Not I, truly, master," answered the 
host: "I never touched at any of these places." — 
'* But I have been at all these," replied Adams. "Then, 
I suppose," cries the host, " you have been at the East 
Indies ; for there are no such, I will be Bworn, either 
in the West or the Levant." — " Pray where is the 
Levant V quoth Adams; "that should be in the 
East Indies by right." " Oho ! you are a pretty 
traveller," cries the host, " and not know the Le- 
vant ! My service to you, master; you must not 
talk of these things with me ! you must not tip us 
the traveller ; it won't go here." " Since thou art 
60 dull to misunderstand me still," quoth Adams, 
" I will inform thee the travelling I mean is in 
books, the only way of travelling by which any 
knowledge is to be acquired. Prom them I learn 
what I asserted just now, that nature generally im- 
prints such a portraiture of the mind in the coun- 
tenance, that a skilful physiognomist will rarely be 
deceived. I presume you have never read the story 
of Socrates to this purpose, and therefore I will tell 
it you. A certain physiognomist asserted of Socrates, 
that he plainly discovered by his features that he 
was a rotrue in hiB nature. A character so contrary 
to the tenor of all this great man's actions, and the 
generally received opinion concerning him, incensed 
the boys of Athens so that they threw stones at the 
physiognomist, and would have demolished him for 
his ignorance, had not Socrates himself prevented 
them by confessing the truth of his observations, 
and acknowledging that, though he corrected hit 
disposition by philosophy, he was indeed naturally 
as inclined to vice as had been predicted of him. 
Now, pray resolve me, — How should a man know 
this story if he had not read it V " Well, muster," 
said the host, " and what signifies it whether a man 
knows it or not He who goes abroad, as I have 
done, will always have opportunities enough of 
knowing the world without troubling his head with 
Socrates, or any such fellows." " Friend," cries 
Adams, " if a man should sail round the world, and 
anchor in every harbour of it, without learning, he 
would return home as ignorant as he weut out." 
** Lord help you !" answered the host ; " there was 
my boatswain, poor fellow ! he could scarce either 
write or read, and yet he would navigate a ship 
with anv master of a man of war ; and a very pretty 
knowledge of trade he had too." " Trade," an- 
swered Adams, "as Aristotle proves in his first 
chapter of Politics, is below a philosopher, and un- 
natural as it is managed now." The host looked 
steadfastly at Adams, and after a minute's silence 
asked him, " If he was one of the writers ot the 
Gazetteers t for I have heard," says he, " they are 
writ by parsons." " Gazetteers !" answered Adams; 
" What is that ! " " It is a dirty newspaper," replied 
the host, " which hath been given away all over the 
nation for these many years, to abuse trade and ho- 
nost men, which I would not suffer to lie on my 
table, though it hath bec-n offered me for nothing." 
*' Not I truly," said Adams; " I never write nnj • 
thing but sermons ; nnd I assure you I am no enemy 
to trade, whilst it is consistent with henesty ; nny 
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I have always looked on the tradesman as a rcry 
valuable member of society, and, perhaps, inferior 
to none but the man of learning." " No, I believe 
he is not, nor to him neither," answered the host. 
M Of what use would learning be in a country with- 
out trade 1 What would all you parsons do to 
clothe your backs and feed your bellies 1 Who fetches 
you your silks, and your linens, and your wines, 
and all the other necessaries of life t I speak chiefly 
with regard to the sailors." " You should say the 
extravagancies of life," replied the parson ; " but 
admit they were the necessaries, there is something 
more necessary than life itself, which is provided by 
learning; I mean the learning of the clergy. Who 
clothes you with piety, meekness, humility, charity, 
patience, and all the other christian virtues? Who 
feeds your souls with the milk of brotherly love, 
and diets them with all the dainty food of holiness, 
which at once cleanses them of all impure carnal 
affections, and fattens them with the truly rich spirit 
of grace 1 Who doth this V «• Ay, who, indeed 1 " 
cries the host ; M for I do not remember ever to 
have seen any such clothing or such feeding. And 
so, in the mean time, master, my service to you." 
Adams was going to answer with some severity, 
when Joseph and Fanny returned and pressed his 
departure so eagerly that he would not refuse them; 
and so, grasping his crabstick, he took leave of his 
host (neither of them being so well pleased with 
each other as they had been at their first sitting 
down together), and with Joseph and Fanny, who 
both expressed much impatience, departed, and now 
all together renewed their journey. 



BOOK III— CHAPTER I. 

Mattrr prefatory in proi&e of biogTaphy. 

Notwithstanding the preference which may be 
vulgarly given to the authority of those romance- 
writers who entitle their books " the History of 
England, the History of France, of Spain, &c," 
it is most certain that truth is to be found only 
in the works of those who celebrate the lives of 
great men, and arc commonly called biographers, 
h* the others should indeed be termed topogra- 
phers, or ehorographers ; words which might well 
.nark the distinction between them; it being the 
business of the latter chiefly to describe coun- 
tries and cities, which, with the assistance of maps, 
they do pretty justly, and may be depended upon ; 
but as to the actions and characters of men, their 
writings are not quite so authentic, of which there 
needs no other proof than those eternal contradic- 
tions occurring between two topographers who un- 
dertake the history of the same country : for instance, 
between my lord Clarendon and Mr. Whitlock, be- 
tween Mr. Echard and Rapin, and many others ; 
where, facts being set forth in a different light, every 
reader believes as he pleases ; and, indeed, the more 
judicious and suspicious very justly esteem the whole 
as no other than a romance, in which the writer 
hath indulged a happy and fertile invention. But 
though these widely differ in the narrative of facts ; 
some ascribing victory to the one, and others to the 
other party ; some representing the same man as a 
rogue, while others give him a great and honest cha- 
racter ; yet all agree in the scene where the fact is 
supposed to have happened, and where the person, 
who is both a rogue and an honest man, lived. Now 
with us biographers the case is different ; the facts 
we deliver may be relied on, though we often mis- 
take the age and country wherein they happened : 
for. though it may be worth the examination nf 



critics, whether the shepherd Chrysortcm, who, M 
Cervantes informs us, died for love of the fair Mar- 
cella, who hated him, was ever in Spain, will any 
one doubt but that Buch a silly fellow hath really ex- 
isted 1 Is there in the world such a sceptic as tc 
disbelieve the madness of Cardenio, the perfidy of 
Ferdinand, the impertiuent curiosity of Anselmo, 
the weakness of Camilla, the irresolute friendship of 
Lothario 1 though perhaps, as to the time and place 
where those several persons lived, that good histo- 
rian may be deplorably deficient. But the most 
known instance of this kind is in the true history of 
Gil Bias, where the inimitable biographer hath made 
a notorious blunder in the country of Dr. Sangrado, 
who used his patients as a vintner doth his wine- 
vessels, by letting out their blood, and filling them 
up with water. Doth not every one, who is the 
least versed in physical history, know that Spain 
was not the country in which this doctor lived 1 
The same writer hath likewise erred in the country 
of his archbishop, as well as that of those great per- 
sonages whose understandings were too sublime to 
taste anything but tragedy, and in many others. 
The same mistakes may likewise be observed in 
Scarron, the Arabian Nights, the History of Mari- 
anne and le Paisan Parvenu, and perhaps some few 
other writers of this class, whom 1 have not read, 
or do not at present recollect; for I would by no 
means be thought to comprehend those persons of 
surprising genius, the authors of immense romances, 
or the modern novel and Atalantis writers ; who, 
without any assistance from nature or history, record 
persons who never were, or will be, and facts which 
never did, nor possibly can, happen ; whose heroes 
are of their own creation, and their brains the chaos 
whence all the materials are selected. Not that 
such writers deserve no honour; so far otherwise, 
that perhaps they merit the highest: for what can bo 
nobler than to be as an example of the wonderful 
extent of human genius ! One may apply to them 
what Balzac says of Aristotle, that they are a second 
nature (for they have no communication with the 
first ; by which, authors of an inferior class, who 
cannot stand alone, are obliged to support themselves 
as with crutches) ; but these of whom I am now 
speaking seem to be possessed of those stilts, which 
the excellent Voltaire tells us, in his letters, " carry 
the genius far off, but with an irresrular pace." 
Indeed, far out of the sight of the reader, 

Beyond the realms of Chaos anil old Night. 
But to return to the former class, who arc con- 
tented to copy nature, instead of forming originals 
from the eonfused heap of matter in their own 
brains ; is not such a book as that which records the 
achievements of the renowned Don Quixotte more 
worthy the name of a history than even Mariana's : 
for, whereas the latter is confined to a particular 
period of time, and to a particular nation, the former 
is the history of the world in general, at least that 
part which is polished by laws, arts, and sciences ; 
and of that from the time it was first polished to this 
day; nay, and forwards as long as it shall so remain 1 
I shall now proceed to apply these observations to 
the work before us ; for indeed I have set them 
down principally to obviate some constructions 
which the good-nature of mankind, who arc always 
forward to sec their friends' virtues recorded, may 
put to particular parts. I question not but several 
of my readers will know the lawyer in the stage- 
coach the moment they hear his voice. It is like- 
wise odds but the wit and the prude meet with 
some of their acquaintance, as well as all the rest oi 
my characters. To prevent therefore any such ma- 
licious applications, I declare here, once for all. I 
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describe not men, but manners ; not an individual, 
but a species. Perhaps it will be answered, Arc not 
the characters then taken from life 1 To which, I 
an»wer in the affirmative; nay, I believe I might 
aver that I have writ little more than I have seen. 
The lawyer is not only alive, but hath been so these 
four thousand years ; and I hope G — will indulge 
his life as many yet to come. He hath not indeed 
confined himself to one profession, one religion, or 
oue country ; but when the first mean selfish crca- 
lurt appeared on the human stage, who made self 
the centre of the whole creation, would give himself 
no pain, incur no danger, advance no money, to as- 
sist or preserve his fellow-creatures ; then was our 
lawyer boru ; and, whilst such a person as I have tic- 
scribed exists on earth, so long shall he remain upon 
it. It is therefore doing him little honour to ima- 
gine he endeavours to mimic some little obscure 
fellow, because he happens to resemble him in one 
particular feature, or perhaps in his profession ; 
whereas his appearance in the world is calculated for 
much more general and noble purposes ; not to ex- 
pose one pitiful wretth to the small and contempti- 
ble circle of his acquaintance ; but to hold the glass 
to thousands in their closets, that they may contem- 
plate their deformity, and endeavour to reduce it, 
and thus by suffering private mortification may 
avoid public shame. This places the boundary be- 
tween, and distinguishes the satirist from the libel- 
ler : for the former privately corrects the fault for 
the benefit oi the person, like a parent; the latter 
publicly exposes the person himself, as an example 
to others, like an executioner. 

There are besides little circumstances to be con- 
sidered ; ns the drapery of a picture, which though 
fashion varies at different times, the resemblance of 
the countenance is not by those means diminished. 
Thus I believe we may venture to say Mrs. Tow- 
wouse is coeval with our lawyer: and, though per- 
haps, during the changes which so long an existence 
must have passed through, she may in her turn have 
stood behind the bar at tin inn, I will not scruple 
to affirm she hath likewise in the revolution of ages 
sat on a throne. In short, where extreme turhu- 
le-ncy of temper, avarice, and an insensibility of hu- 
man misery, with a degree of hypocrisy, have united 
in a female composition, Mrs. Tow-wouse was that 
woman ; and where a good inclination, eclipsed by a 
jKjverty of spirit and understanding, hath glimmered 
forth in a man, that man hath becu no other than 
her sneaking husband. 

I shall detain my reader no longer than to give 
him one caution more of an opposite kind : for, as in 
most of our particular characters we mean not to 
lash individuals, but all of the like sort, so, in our 
general descriptions, we mean not universals, but 
would be understood with many exceptions : for in- 
stance, in our description of high people, we cannot 
be intended to include such as, whilst they are an 
honour to their high rank, by a well-guided con- 
descension make their superiority as easy as possible 
to those whom fortune chiefly hath placed below 
them. Of this number I could name a peer no less 
elevated by nature than by fortune; who, whilst he I 
wears the noblest ensigns of honour on his person, 
bears the truest stamp of dignity on his mind, 
adorned with greatness, enriched with knowledge, 
and embellished with genius. I have seen this 
man relieve with generosity, while he hath con- 
versed with freedom, and be to the same person a 
patron and a companion. I could name a com- 
inonet, raised higher above the multitude by superior 
talents than is in the power of his prince to exalt 
him ; whose behaviour to those he hath obliged is 



more amiable than the obligation itself ; and who 11 
so great a master of affability, that, if he couid 
divest himself of an inherent greatness in his man- 
ner, would often make the lowest of his acquaint- 
ance forget who was the master of that palace in 
which they are so courteously entertained. These 
are pictures which must be, I believe, known: 1 
declare they are taken from the life, and not in- 
tended to exceed it. By those high people, there- 
fore, whom I have described, I mean a set of 
wretches, who, while they are a disgrace to their an- 
cestors, whose honours and fortunes they inherit 
(or perhaps a greater to their mother, for such de- 
generacy is scarce credible), have the insolence to 
treat those with disregard who are at least equal to 
the founders of their own splendour. It is, I fancy, 
impossible to conceive a spectacle more worthy of 
our indignation, than that of a fellow, who is not 
only a blot in the escutcheon of a great family, but a 
scandal to the human speeies, maintaining a super- 
cilious behaviour to men who are an honour to their 
nature and a disgrace to their fortune. 

And now, reader, taking these hints aloug with 
you, you may, if you please, proceed to the sequel of 
this our true' history. 

CHAPTER II. 

A night-scene, wherein »e\eral wonderful adventure* befel 
AiUins and l>U follow -traveller*. 

It was so late when our travellers left the inn or ale- 
house (for it might be called either), that they had not 
travelled many miles before night overtook them, or 
met them, which you please. The reader must 
excuse mc if I am not particular as to the way they 
took ; for, as we are now drawing near the seat of 
the Boobies, and as that is a ticklish name, which 
malicious persons may apply, according to their evil 
inclinations, to several worthy country squires, a 
race of men whom we look upon as entirely inof- 
fensive, and for whom we have an adequate regard, 
we shall lend no assistance to any such malicious 
purposes. 

Darkness had now overspread the hemisphere, 
when Fanny whispered Joseph " that she begged 
to rest herself a little ; for that she was so tired she 
could walk no farther.'' Joseph immediately pre- 
vailed with parson Adams, who was as brisk as a b»'e, 
to stop. He had no sooner seated himself than he 
lamented the loss of his dear .Eschylus; but was a 
little comforted when reminded that, if he had it in 
his possession, he could not see to read. 

The sky was so clouded, that not a star nppeared. 
It was indeed, according to Milton, darkness visible. 
This was a circumstance, however, very favourable 
to Joseph ; for Fanny, not suspicious of being over- 
seen by Adams, gave a loose to her passion which 
she had never done before, and, reclining her head 
on his bosom, threw her arm carelessly round him, 
and suffered him to lay his cheek close to hers. All 
this infused such happiness into Joseph, that he 
would uot have changed his turf for the finest down 
in the finest palace in the universe. 

Adams sat at some distance from the lovers, and, 
being unwilling to disturb them, applied himself to 
meditation ; in which 1h? had not spent much time 
before he discovered a light at some distance that 
seemed approaching towards him. He immediately 
hailed it ; but, to his sorrow and surprise, it stopped 
for a moment, and then disappeared. He then 
called to Joseph, asking him, " if he had not seen the 
light?" Joseph answered, "be had." — "And did 
you not mark how it vanished V returned he : 
" though I am not afraid of ghosts, I do not abso- 
lutely disbelieve them." 
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He then entered into a meditation on thoae un- 
•ubetantial being* ; which was soon interrupted by 
acver&l voices, which he thought almost at his elbow, 
though in fart they were not so extremely near. 
However, he could distinctly hear them agree on 
the murder of any one they met ; and a little after 
heard one of them Bay, " he had killed a dozen since 
that day fortnight." 

Adams now fell on his knees, and committed him- 
self to the care of Providence ; and poor Fanny, who 
likewise heard those terrible words, embraced Joseph 
so closely, that had not he, whose ears were also 
open, been apprehensive on her account, he would 
have thought no danger which threatened only him- 
self too dear a price for such embraces. 

Joseph now drew forth his penknife, and Adams, 
naving finished his ejaculations, grasped his crab- 
stick, his only weapon, and, coming up to Joseph, 
would have had him quit Fanny, and place her in 
the rear ; but his advice was fruitless ; she clung 
closer to him, not at all regarding the presence of 
Adams, and in a soothing voice declared, « she 
would die in his arms." Joseph, clasping her with 
inexpressible eagerness, whispered her, " that he 
preferred death in hers to life out of them." Adams, 
brandishing his crabstick, said, " he despised death 
as much as any man," and then repeated aloud, 
Kat hie. est animu* lucis contemptar rt ilium. 
Qui uta bene crcdat fmi <|UO teadis. honorctn. 

Upon this the voices ceased for a moment, and 
then o^ie of them called out, " D — n you, who is 
there 1" To which Adams was prudent enough to 
make no reply ; and of a sudden he observed half a 
dozen lights, which seemed to rise all at once from 
the ground and advance briskly towards him. This 
he immediately concluded to be an apparition ; and 
now, beginning to conceive that the voices were of 
the same kind, he called out, " In the name of the 
L — d, what wouldst thou have !" He had no sooner 
spoke than he heard one of the voices cry out, 
M D — n them, here they come and soon after 
heard several hearty blows, as if a number of men 
had been eugaged at quarterstaff. He was just 
advancing towards the place of combat, when Joseph, 
catching him by the skirts, begged him that they 
might take the opportunity of the dark to convey- 
away Fanny from the danger which threatened her. 
He presently complied, and, Joseph lifting up Fanny, 
they all three made the best of their way ; and with- 
out looking behind them, or being overtaken, they 
had travelled full two miles, poor Fanny not once 
complaining of being tired, when they saw far off 
several lights scattered at a small distance from each 
other, and at the same time found themselves on the 
descent of a very steep hill. Adams's foot slipping, 
he instantly disappeared, which greatly frightened 
both Joseph and Fanny : indeed, if the light had per- 
mitted them to see it, they would scarce have re- 
frained laughing to tee the parson rolling down the 
hill; which he did from top to bottom, without 
receiving any harm. He then holloed as loud as he 
could, to inform them of his safety, and relieve 
them from the fears which they had conceived for 
him. Joseph and Fanny halted some time, consi- 
dering what to do ; at last they advanced a few 
paces, where the declivity seemed least steep ; and 
then Joseph, taking his Fanny in his arms, walked 
firmly down the hill, without making a false step, 
and at length landed her at the bottom, where 
Adams soon came to them. 

Learn hence, my fair countrywomen, to consider 
your own weakness, and the ninny occasions on 
which the strength of a man ma' be urcful to you ; 



! and, duly weighing this, take care that you matt h 
i not yourselves with the spindle-shanked beaux ami 
petit-maltrtt of the age, who, instead of being ahi. . 
like Joseph Andrews, to carry you in lusty nrn.s 
through the rugged ways and downhill steeps "of life, 
will rather want to support their feeble limbs with 
your strength and assistance. 

Our travellers now moved forwards where the 
nearest light presented itself; and, having crossed a 
common field, they came to a meadow, where thev 
seemed to be at a very little distance from the light, 
when, to their grief, they arrived at the banks of a 
river. Adams here made a full stop, and declared 
he could swim, but doubted how it was possible to 
get Fanny over: to which Joseph answered, "If 
they walked along its banks, they might be certain 
of soon finding a bridge, especially as by the num- 
ber of lights they might be assured a parish wa9 
near." " Odso, that's true indeed," said Adams - 
" I did not think of that." 

Accordingly, Joseph's advice being taken, they 
passed over two meadows, and came to a little or- 
chard, which led them to a house. Fanny begged 
of Joseph to knock at the door, assuring him '* she 
was so weary that she could hardly stand on her 
feet." Adams, who was foremost, performed this 
cercmonv ; and, the door being immediately opemd, 
a plain kind of man appeared at it: Adams ac- 
quainted him "that they had a young woman with 
them who was 60 tired with her journey that he 
should be much obliged to him if he would suffer 
her to come in and rest herself." The man, who 
saw Fanny by the light of the candle which he held 
in his hand, perceiving her innocent and modest 
look, and having no apprehensions from the civil 
behaviour of Adams, presently answered, " That 
the young woman was very welcome to rest herself 
in his house, and so were her company." He then 
ushered them into a very decent room, where his 
wife was sitting at a table : she immediately rose up 
and assisted them in Betting forth chairs, and desired 
them to Bit down ; which they had no sooner done 
than the man of the house asked them if they 
would have anything to refresh themselves with't 
Adams thanked him, and answered he should be 
obliged to him for a cup of his ale, which was likewise 
chosen by Joseph and Fanny. Whilst he was gone 
to fill a very large jug with this liquor, his wife told 
Fanny she seemed greatly fatigued, and desired her 
to take something stronger than ale ; but she re- 
fused with many thanks, saying it was true she was 
very much tired, but a little rest she hoped would 
restore her. As soon as the company were all 
seated, Mr. Adams, who had filled himself with ale, 
and by public permission had lighted his pipe, turned 
to the master of the house, asking him, «• If evil 
spirits did not use to walk iu that neighbourhood?" 
To which receiving no answer, he began to inform 
him of the adventure which they had met with on 
the downs ; nor had he proceeded far in his story 
when somebody knocked very hard at the door. 
The company expressed some amazement, and Fan- 
ny and the good woman turned pale : her husband 
went forth, and whilst he was absent, w hich was 
some time, they all remained silent, looking at one 
another, and heard several voices discoursing pretty 
loudly. Adams was fully persuaded that spirits 
were abroad, and began to meditate some exor- 
cisms ; Joseph a little inclined to the same opi- 
nion ; Funny wan more ufraid of men ; and the 
good woman herself began to suspect her guests 
and imagined those without were rogues belonging 
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to llicir gang. At length the master of the house 
returned, and, laughing, told Adams he had disco- 
vered his apparition ; that the murderers were 
■hcep-stealcr*, and the twelve persons murdered 
were no other than twelve sheep ; adding, that the 
shepherds had got the better of them, had secured 
two, and were proceeding with them to a justice 
of peace. This account greatly relieved the fears 
of the whole company; but Adams murmured to 
himself, "He was convinced of the truth of appa- 
ritions for all that." 

They now sat cheerfully round the fire, till the 
n taster of the house, having surveyed his guests, unci 
conceiving that the cassock, which, having fallen 
d iwu, appeared under Adams's great-coat, and the 
ahabby livery on Joseph Andrews, did not well 
suit with the familiarity between them, began to 
entertain some suspicious not much to their ad- 
vantage : addressing himself therefore to Adams, 
he said, ** He perceived he was a clergyman by his 
dress, and supposed that honest man was his foot- 
man." 41 Sir," answered Adams, "lam a clergy- 
man at your service ; but as to that young man, 
whom you have rightly termed honest, he is at 
present in nobody's service ; he never lived in 
any other family than that of lady Booby, from 
whence he was discharged, I assure you, for no 
crime." Joseph said, *• He did not wonder the 
gentleman was surprised to see one of Mr. Adams's 
character condescend to so much goodness with a 
poor man." — Child," said Adams, "I should be 
ashamed of my cloth if I thought a poor man, who 
is honest, below my notice or my familiarity. I 
know not how those who think otherwise can pro- 
less themselves followers and servants of Him who 
made no distinction, unless, peradventure, by prefer- 
ring the poor to the rich. — Sir," said he, address- 
ing himself to the gentleman, •« these two poor 
young people are my parishioners, and I look on 
them and love them as my childreu. There is 
something singular enough in their history, but I 
have not now time to recount it." The master of 
the house, notwithstanding the simplicity which 
discovered itself in Adams, knew too much of the 
world to give a hasty belief to professions. He was 
not yet quite certain that Adams had any more of 
the clergyman in him than his cassock. To try 
him therefore further, he asked him, " If Mr. Pope 
had lately published anything newt" Adams an- 
swered, He had heard great commendations of 
that poet, but that he had never read nor knew any 
of his works." — '* Ho ! hoi" says the gentleman to 
himself, "have I caught you! What!" said he. 

have you never seen his Homer!" Adams answered, 
" he had never read any translation of the classics." 
" Why, truly," replied the gentleman, 41 there is a 
dignity in the Greek language which 1 think no modern 
tongue can reach." — " Do you understand Greek, 
sir!" said Adams hastily. 44 A little, sir," answered 
the gentleman. " Do you know, sir," cried Adams, 
M where I can buy an jEschylus! an unlucky mis- 
fortune lately happened to mine." iEachylus was 
beyond the geutlemun, though he knew him very 
well by name ; he therefore, returning back to 
Homer, asked Adams, " What part of the Iliad he 
thought most excellent t" Adams returned, "His 
question would be properer, What kind of beamy 
was the chief in poetry 1 for that Homer was equally 
excellent in them all. And, indeed," continued he, 
" what Cicero says of a complete orator may well he 
applied to a great poet : 4 He ought lo comprehend 
all perfections.' Homer did this in the rrost ex- 
cellent degree ; it in not without reason, therefore, 
•hat the philosopher, in the twenty-second chapter 



of his Poetics, mentions him by no other appellation 
than that of the Poet. He was the father of the 
drama as well as the epic ; not of tragedy only, but 
of comedy also; for his Margites, which is deplorably 
lost, bore, says Aris otic, the same analog}- to comedy 
as his Odyssey and Iliad to tragedy. To him, there- 
fore, we owe Aristophanes as well as Euripides, 
Sophocles, and my poor -F.schylus. But if you 
please we will confine ourselves (at least for the pre- 
sent) to the Iliad, his noblest work ; though neither 
Aristotle nor Horace give it the preference, as I re- 
member, to the Odyssey. First then, as to his sub- 
ject, can anything be more simple, and at the same 
time more noble! He is rightly praised by the tirst 
of those judicious critics for not choosing the whale 
war, which, though he says it hath a complete be- 
ginning and end, would have been too great for the 
understanding to comprehend at one view. I have, 
therefore, often wondered why so correct a writer as 
Horace should, in his epistle to Lollvus, call him the 
Trojani Belli Scriptorem. Secondly, his action, 
termed by Aristotle, Pragmaton Systasis ; is it possi- 
ble for the mind of man to conceive an idea of such 
perfect unity, and at the same time so replete with 
greatness 1 And here I must observe, what I dc 
not remember to have seen noted by any , the Har- 
motton, that agreement of his action to his subject ; 
for, as the subject is auger, how agreeable is his 
action, which is war ; from which every incident 
arises and to which every episode immediately re- 
lates. Thirdly, his manners, which Aristotle places 
second in his description of the several parts of 
tragedy, and which he says are included in the ac- 
tion ; I am at a loss whether I should rather admire 
the exactness of his judgment in the nice distinction 
or the immensity of his imagination in their variety . 
For, as to the former of these, how accurately is the 
sedate, injured resentment of Achilles, distinguished 
from the hot, insulting passion of Agamemnon '. 
How widely doth the brutal courage of Ajax differ 
from the amiable bravery of Diomcdes ; and the 
wisdom of Nestor, which is the result of long re- 
flection and experience, from the cunning of U lyases, 
the effect of art and subtlety only 1 If we consider 
their variety, we may cry out, with Aristotle in his 
24th chapter, that no part of this divine poem is des- 
titute of manners. Indeed, I might affirm that there 
is scare a character in human nature untouched in 
some part or other. And, as there is no passion 
which he is not able to describe, so is there none in 
his reader which he cannot raise. If he hath any- 
superior excellence to the rest, I have been inclined 
to fancy it is in the pathetic. I am sure 1 never 
read with dry eyes the two episodes where Andro- 
mache is introduced, in the former lamenting the 
danger, and in the latter the death, of Hector. The 
images are so extremely tender in these, that I am 
convinced the poet had the worthiest and best heart 
imaginable. N or can I help observing how Sophocles 
falls short of the beauties of the original, in that 
imitation of the dissuasive speech of Andromache 
which he hath put into the mouth of Tecmessa. 
And yet Sophocles was the greatest genius who 
ever wrote tragedy ; nor have any of his successors 
in that art, that is to say, neither Euripides nor 
j Seneca the tragedian, been able to come near him. 
As to his sentiments aud diction, I need say nothing ; 
the former are particularly remarkable for the ut- 
most perfection on that head, namely, propriety ; 
and as to the latter, Aristotle, whom doubtless you 
have read over and over, is very diffuse. I shall 
mention but one thing more, which that great critic 
in his division of tragedy calls Gpais, or the scenery ; 
and which is a» proper to the epic a* to the drama 
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with this difference, that in the former it falls to 
the share of the poet, and in the latter to that of the 
painter. But did ever painter imagine a scene like 
that in the 13th and Uth Iliads! where the reader 
sees at one view the prospect of Troy, with the army 
drawn up before it; the Grecian army, camp, and 
fleet ; Jupiter silting on Mount Ida, with his head 
wrapped in a cloud, and a thunderbolt in his hand, 
looking toward* Thrace; Neptune driving through 
the sea, which divides on each side to permit his 
passage, and then seating himself on Mount Samos ; 
the heavens opened, and the deities all seated on 
their thrones. This is sublime ! This is poetry ! M 
Adams then rapt out a hundred Greek verses, and 
with such a voice, emphasis, and action, that he 
almost frightened the women ; and as for the gen- 
tleman, he was so far from entertaining any further 
suspicion of Adams, that he now doubtea whether 
he had not a bishop in his house. He ran into the 
most extravagant encomiums on his leanin g; and 
the goodness of his heart began to dilate to all the 
strangers. He said he had great compassion for 
the poor young woman, who looked pale and faint 
with her journey ; and in truth he conceived a much 
higher opinion of her quality than it deserved. He 
said he was sorry he could not accommodate them 
all : but if they were contented with his fire-side, he 
would sit up with the men; and the young woman 
might, if she pleased, partake his wife's bed, w hich 
he ad\ised her to ; for that they must walk upwards 
of a mile to any house of entertainment, and that 
not very good neither. Adams, who liked his seat, 
his ale, his tobacco, mid his company, persuaded 
Kanny to accept this kind proposal, in which soli- 
citation he w.is seconded by Joseph. Nor was she 
very difficultly prevailed on; for she had slept little 
th«: la-t night and not at all the preceding; so that 
love itself was scarce able to keep her eyes open 
nny longer. The offer therefore being kindly ac- 
cepted, the good woman produced everything 
eatable in her house on the table, and the guests, 
being heartily invited, as heartily regaled themselves, 
especially parson Adams. As to the other two, they 
were examples of the truth of that physical observa- 
tion, that love, like other sweet things, is no whettcr 
of the stomach. 

Supper was no sooner ended, than Fanny at her 
own request, retired, and the good woman bore her 
company. The man of the house, Adams, and 
Joseph, who would modestly have withdrawn, had 
not the gentleman insisted on the contrary, drew 
round the fire-side, where Adams (to use his own 
words) replenished his pipe, and the gentleman pro- 
duced a bottle of excellent beer, being the best liquor 
in his house. 

The modest behaviour of Joseph, with the grace- 
fulness of his person, the character which Adams 
gave of him, and the friendship he seemed to enter- 
tain for him, began to work on the gentleman's 
affections, and raised in him a curiosity to know the 
singularity which Adams had mentioned in his his- 
tory. This curiosity Adams was no sooner informed 
of than, with Joseph's consent, he agreed to gratify 
It ; and accordingly related all he knew, with as 
much tenderness as was possible for the character 
of lady Booby ; and concluded with the long, faith- 
ful, and mutual passion between him and Fanny, 
not concealing the meanness of her birth and educa- 
tion. These latter circumstances entirely cured a 
jealousy which had lately risen in the gentleman's 
mind, that Fanny was the daughter of some person 
of fashion, and that Joseph had run away with her, 
and Adams was concerned in the plot. He was 
now enamoured of his guests drank their healths 



with great cheerfulness, and re prned many tlm.V« 
to Adams, who had spent much hreatb, for he was n 
circumstantial teller of a story. 

Adams told him it was now in his power to return 
that favour ; for his extraordinary goodness, as well 
as that fund of literature he was master of,* which 
he did not expect to find under such a roof, had 
raised in him more curiosity thau he had ever known. 
" Therefore," said he, 'if it be not too trouble- 
some, sir, your history if you please." 

The gentleman answered, he could not refuse him 
what he had so much right to insist on ; and after 
some of the common apologies, which are the usual 
preface to a Etory, he thus began. 



CHAPTER III. 

In which the gentleman relates the history of his life. 

Sir, I am descended of a good family, and was born 
a gentleman. My education was liberal, and at a 
public school, in which I proceeded so far as to 
become master of the Latin, and to be tolerably 
versed in the Greek language. My fatherdied when 
I was sixteen, and left me master of myself. He be- 
queathed me a moderate fortune, which he intended 
1 should not receive till I attained the age of twenty- 
five : for he constantly asserted that was full early 
enough to give up any man entirely to the guid- 
ance of his own discretion. However, as this iuteu- 
tion was so obscurely worded in his will that the 
lawyers advised me to contest the point with my trus- 
tees, I own 1 paid so little regard to the inclinations of 
my dead father, which were sufficiently certain to 
me, that I followed their advice, and soon suc- 
ceeded, for the trustees did not contest the matter 
very obstinately on their side. " Sir," said Adams, 
"may I crave the favour of your name?" The 
gentleman answered his name was "Wilson, and 
then proceeded. 

1 staid a very little while at school after his death ; 
for, being a forward youth, I was extremely impatient 
to be in the world, for which I thought my parts, 
knowledge, and manhood, thoroughly qualified me. 
And to this early introduction into life, without a 
guide, I imputr all my future misfortunes; for, be 
sides the obvious mischiefs which attend this, there 
in one which hath not been so generally observed : 
the first impression which mankind receives of y ou 
will be very difficult to eradicate. How unhappy, 
therefore, must it be to fix your character in life, 
before you can possibly know its value, or weigh the 
consequences of those actions which are to establish 
your future reputation! 

A little under seventeen I left my school, and 
went to London with no more than six pounds in my 
pocket : a gn at sum, as I then conceived ; and which 
I was afterwards surprised to find so soon consumed. 

The character I was ambitious of attaining was 
that of a fine gentleman ; the first requisites to 
which I apprehended were to be supplied by a 
tailor, a periwig-maker, and some few more trades- 

* The author hath by some been represented to have 
made a blunder here : fur Adams had indeed shown some 
learning (say they), perhaps all the author had ; but the gen- 
tleman hnth shown none, unless his approbation of Mr. Adams 
1m> such : but »urely it would be preposterous in him to call it 
so. I have, however, notwithstanding this criticism, which I 
am told came from the mouth of a great orator in a pub be 
coffee-house, left thit blunder as it stood in the first edition. I 
will not have the vanity to apply to anything in this work the 
otnervation which M. Dacier makes in her preface to her Aii- 
stophanes: J e tint your nut masimr Coss/ni/r, tfu'me fcctafC 
ntitdiiicrr plait pin gcnerntcmtMt t/» ««r bm¥tr nam ittjhitt. 
Mr CoogTeve hath made such another blunder in his Love 
for Ixwe, where Tattle tells Miss Ptuo, " She should admire 
him n« much for the beauty he commends in her as if be 
• himself w as possessed of u.* 
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men, who deal In furnishing out the human body. 
Notwithstanding the lowncu of my purse, I found 
credit with them more easily than I expected, and 
was soon equipped to my wish. This I own then 
ajjreeably surprised me; but I have since learned 
that it is a maxim among many tradesmen at the 
polite end of the town to deal as largely as they can, 
reckon as hyh as they can, and arrest as soon aa they can. 

The next qualifications, namely, dancing, fencing, 
riding the great horse, and music, came into my head : 
but, as they required expense and time, I comforted 
myself, with regard to dancing, that I had learued a 
little in my youth, and could walk a minuet gen- 
teelly enough ; as to fencing, I thought my good- 
humour would preserve me from the danger of a 
quarrel ; as to the horse, I hoped it would not be 
thought of; and for music, I imagined I could easily 
acquire the reputation of it ; for I had heard some 
of ray school-fellows pretend to knowledge in operas, 
without being able to sing or play on the fiddle. 

Knowledge of the town seemed another ingredient; 
this I thought I should arrive at by frequenting 
public places. Accordingly I paid constant attend- 
ance to them all ; by which means I was soon master 
of the fashionable phrases, learned to cry up the 
fashionable diversions, and knew the names and 
faces of the most fashionable men and women. 

Nothing now seemed to remain but an intrigue, 
which I was resolved to hare immediately ; I mean 
the reputation of it; and indeed I was so success- 
ful, that in a very short time I had half a dozen with 
the finest women in the town. 

At these word Adams fetched a deep groan, and 
then, blessing himself, cried out, "Good Lord! what 
wicked timea these are '. " 

Not so wicked as jou imagine, continued the gen- 
tleman ; for I assure you they were all vestal virgins 
for anything which I knew' to the contrary. The 
reputation of intriguing with them was all I sought, 
and was what I arrived at : and perhaps I ouly flat- 
tered myself even in that ; for very probably the 
persons to whom I showed their billets knew as well 
aa I that they were counterfeits, and that I had 
written them to myself. " Write letters to yourself!" 
said Adams staring. O sir, answered the gentle- 
man, it is the very error of the times. Half our mo- 
dern plays have one of these characters in them. It 
is incredible the pains I have taken, and the absurd 
methods I employed, to traduce the character of 
women of distinction. When another had spoken 
in raptures of any one, I have answered, " D — n 

her, she! We shall have her at H d's very soon." 

When he hath re plied, " He thought her virtuous," 
I have answered, " Ay, thou wilt always think a 
woman virtuous, till she is in the streets ; but you 
and I, Jack or Tom (turning to another in company), 
know better." At which I have drawn a paper out 
of my pocket, perhaps a tailor's bill, and kissed it, 
crying at the same time, 44 By Gad I was once fond 
of her." 

Proceed, if you please, but do not swear any 
more," said Adams. 

Sir, said the gentleman, I ask your pardon. Well, 
sir, in this course of life I continued full three years. 
— M What course of life T " answered Adams ; 44 1 do 
not remember you have mentioned any." — Your re- 
marie is just, said the gentleman, smiling; I should 
rather have said, in this course of doing nothing. I 
remember some time afterwards I wrote the journal 
of on* day, which would serve, I believe, as well for 
any other during the whole time. I will endeavour 
to repeat It to you. 

Iu the morning I arose, took my great sttck, and 
walked out iu my green trock, with my hair iu pa- 



pers (a groan from Adams), and sauntered about 

till ten. Went to the auction ; told lady she 

had a dirty face ; laughed heartily at something 

captain said, I can't remember what, for 1 did 

not very well hear it ; whispered lord ; bowed 

to the duke of ; and was going to bill for a snulf- 

box, but did not, for tear I should have had it. 

Prom 8 to 4. drctacd tmself. Ayr -an. 

4 to fi. ilkicd. AynHi*. 
6 to H, coffee- liO'ise. 

5 to !», Drurv luuc |ilayhnuse. 
9 to 10, Llucolu's Inn Hold*. 

10 to IS. Drawing-room. A great groan. 

At all which places nothing happened worth re- 
mark. 

At which Adams said, with some vehemence, 
44 Sir, this is below the life of an animal, hardly 
above vegetation : and I am surprised what could 
lead a man of your sense into it." What leads us 
into more follies than you imagine, doctor, answered 
the gentleman — vanity ; for as contemptible a crea- 
ture as I was, and I assure you yourself cannot have 
more contempt for such a wretch than I now have, 
I then admired myself, and should have despised a 
person of your present appearance (you will pardon 
me), with all your learning and those excellent 
qualities which I have remarked iu you. Adams 
bowed, and begged him to proceed. After I had 
continued two years in this course of life, said the 
gentleman, an accident happened which obliged me 
to change the scene. As I was one day at St. 
James's coffee-house, making very free with the 
character of a young lady of quality, an officer of 
the guards, who was present, thought proper to give 
me the lie. I answered I might possibly be mis- 
taken, but I intended to tell no more than the truth. 
To which he made no reply but by a scornful sneer. 
After this I observed a strange coldness in all my 
acquaintance ; none of them spoke to me first, and 
very few returned me even the civility of a bow. 
The company I used to dine with left me out, and 
within a week I found myself in as much solitude 
at St. James's as if I had been in a desert. Au 
honest elderly man, with a great hat and long sword, 
at last toid me he had a compassion for my youth, 
and therefore advised me to show the world I was 
not such a rascal as they thought me to be. I t.id 
not at first understand him ; but he explained him- 
self, and ended with telling me, if I would write a 
challenge to the captain, he would, out of pure 
charity, go to him with it. 44 A very charitable pcr- 
Bon, truly!" cried Adams. I desired till the next 
day, continued the gentleman, to consider on it, 
and, retiring to my lodgings, I weighed the conse- 
quences on both sides as fairly as 1 could. On the 
one, I saw the risk of this alternative, either losing 
my own life, or having on my hands the blood of a 
man with whom I was not in the least angry. 1 
soon determined that the good which appeared on 
the other was not worth this hazard. 1 therefore 
resolved to quit the scene, and presently retired to 
the Temple, where I took chambers. Here I soon 
got a fresh set of acquaintance, who knew nothing 
of what had happened to me. Indeed, they were 
not greatly to my approbation ; for the beaux of the 
Temple are only the shadows of the others. They 
are the affectation of affectation. The vanity of 
these is still more ridiculous, if possible, than of the 
others. Here I met with smart fellows who drank 
with lords they did not know, and intrigued with 
women they never saw. Covent Garden was now 
the farthest stretch of my ambition ; where I shone 
forth in the balconies at the playhouses, visited 
whores, made love to orange-wenches, and damned 
plays. This career was soon put a nop to by niy 
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surgeon, who convinced me of the necessity of con- 
fining mjbelf to my room for a month. At the end 
of which, having had leisure to reflect, I resolved 
to quit all farther conversation with beaux and 
■marts of every kind, and to avoid, if possible, any 
occasion of returning to this place of confinement. 
" I think," srtid Adams, M the advice of a month's 
retirement and reflection was very proper; but I 
should rather have expected it from a divine than 
a surgeon." The gentleman smiled at Adams's 
simplicity, and, without explaining himself farther 
on such aa odious subject, went on thus : I was no 
sooner perfectly restored to health than I found my 
passion for women, which I was afraid to satisfy as 
1 had done, made me very uneasy ; I determined, 
therefore, to keep a mistress. Nor was I long be- 
fore I fixed my choice on a youug woman, who had 
before been kept by two gentlemen, and to whom I 
was recommended by a celebrated bawd. I took 
her home to my chambers, and made her a settle- 
ment during cohabitation. This would, perhaps, 
have been very ill paid : however, she did not suffer 
me to be perplexed on that account; for, before 
quarter-day, I found her at my chambers in too 
familiar conversation with a young fellow who was 
dressed like an officer, but was indeed a city ap- 
prentice. Instead of excusing her inconstancy, she 
rapped out half a dozen oaths, and, snapping her 
fingers at me, swore she scorned to confine herself 
to the best man in England. Upon this we parted, 
and the same bawd presently provided her another 
keeper. I was not ho much concerned at our sepa- 
ration as I found, within a day or two, I had reason 
to be for our meeting ; for I was obliged to pay a 
second visit to my surgeou. 1 was now forced to 
do penance for some weeks, during which time I 
contracted an acquaintance with a beautiful young 
girl, the daughter of a gentleman who, after having 
been forty years in the army, and in all the cam- 
paigns under the duke of Marlborough, died a lieu, 
tenant on half-pay, and had left a widow, with this 
only child, in very distressed circumstances : they 
had only a small pension from the government, with 
what little the daughter could add to it by her work, 
for she had great excellence at her needle. This 
girl was, at my first acquaintance with her, solicited 
-n marriage by a young fellow in good circumstances. 
He was apprentice to a linen-draper, and had a 
little fortune, sufficient to set up his trade. The 
mother was greatly pleased with this match, as in- 
deed she had sufficient reason. However, I soon 
prevented it. I represented him in so low a light 
to his mistress, and made so good a use of flattery, 
promises, and presents, that, not to dwell longer on 
this subject than is necessary, I prevailed with the 
poor girl, and conveyed her away from her mother ! 
In a word, I debauched her. — (At which words 
Adams started up, fetched three strides across the 
room, and then replaced himself in the chair.) You 
are not more affected with this part of my story than 
myself; I assure you it will never be sufficiently re- 
pented of in my own opinion : but, if you already 
detest it, how much more will your indignation be 
raised when you hear the fatal consequences of this 
barbarous, this villanous action! If you please, 
therefore, I will here desist.—" By no means," cries 
Adams; " go on, I beseech you ; and Heaven grant 
you may sincerely repent of this and many other 
things you have related !" — I was now, continued the 
gentleman, as happy as the possession of a fine 
young creature, who had a good education, and w:is 
endued with many agreeable qualities, could make 
me. We lived some months witli vast fondness to- 
Iftther, without any company ot conversation, more 



than we found in one another : but this could not 
continue always ; and, though I still preserved great 
affection for her, I began more and more to want 
the relief of other company, and consequently to 
leave her by degrees — at last, whole days to herself. 
She failed not to testify some uneasiness on these 
occasions, and complained of the melancholy life she 
led ; to remedy which, I introduced her into the ac - 
quaintance of some other kept mistresses, with 
whom she used to play at cards, and frequent plays 
and other diversions. She had not lived long in this 
intimacy before I perceived a visible alteration in 
her behaviour ; all her modesty and innocence va- 
nished by degrees, till her mind became thoroughly 
tainted. She affected the company of rakes, gave 
herself all manners of airs, was never easy but abroad, 
or when she had a party at my chambers. She was 
rapacious of money, extravagant to excess, loose in 
her conversation ; and, if ever I demurred to any of 
her demands, oaths, tears, and fits were the imme- 
diate consequences. As the first raptures of fondness 
were long since over, this behaviour soon estranged 
my affections from her ; I began to reflect with plea- 
sure that she was not my wife, and to conceive at 
intention of parting with her ; of which having 
given her a hint, she took care to prevent me the 
pains of turning her out of doors, and accordingly 
departed herself, having first broken open my escri- 
toire, and taken with her all she could find, to the 
amount of about 200/. In the first heat of my 
resentment I resolved to pursue her with all the 
vengeance of the law : but, as she had the good luck 
to escape me during that ferment, my passion after- 
wards cooled ; and, having reflected that I had been 
the first aggressor, and had done her an injury for 
which 1 could make her no reparation, by robbirj 
her of the innocence of her mind ; and hearing at 
the same time that the "poor old woman her mother 
had broke her heart on her daughter's elopement 
from her, I, concluding myself her murderer ("As 
you very well might," cries Adams, with a groan), 
was pleased that God Almighty hail taken this 
method of punishing me, and resolved quietly to 
submit to the loss. Indeed, I could wish I had 
never heard more of the poor creature, who became 
in the end an abandoned profligate; and, after 
being some years a common prostitute, at last ended 
her miserable life in Newgate. — Here the gentleman 
fetched a deep sigh, which Mr. Adams echoed very 
loudly ; and both continued silent, looking on each 
other' for some minutes. At last the gentleman 
proceeded thus : " I had been perfectly constant to 
this girl during the whole time I kept her: but she 
had scarce departed before I discovered more marks 
of her infidelity to mc than the loss of my money. 
In short, I was forced to make a third visit to my 
surgeon, out of whose hands I did not get a hasty 
discharge. 

I now forswore all future dealings with the sex, 
complained loudly that the pleasure did not com- 
pensate the pain, and railed at the beautiful crea- 
tures in as gross language as Juvenal himself 
formerly reviled them in. I looked on all the town 
harlots with a detestation not easy to be conceived ; 
their persons nppeared to me as painted palaces, in- 
habited by Disease and Death : nor could their 
beauty make them more desirable objects in m\ 
eyes than gilding could make me covet a pill, oi 
golden plates a coffin. But though I was no lon^i r 
the absolute slave, I found some reasons to own 
myself still the subject, of love. My hatred for 
women decreased daily ; and I am not positive but 
time might have betrayed mc again to some common 
harlot, had I not been secured by a pauion for tH- 
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charming Sapphira, \v!iic!i, having once entered 
upon, made a violent progress in my heart. Sup- 
pliira was wife to a man of fashion and gallantry, 
and one who seemed, 1 own, ever) way worthy of 
her affections ; which, however, he had not the 
reputation of having. She was indeed a coquette 
aehevfe. - Pray, bir," say* Adams, " what is a 
coquette t I have met with the word in French 
authors, but never could assign any idea to it. I 
believe it is the same with une totte, Auglicd, a fool." 
Sir, answered the gentleman, perhaps you are not 
much mistaken ; but, as it is a particular kind of 
folly, I will endeavour to describe it. Were all 
creatures to be ranked in the order of creation 
according to their usefulness, I know few animals 
that would not take place of a coquette ; nor indeed 
hath this creature much pretence to anything be- 
yond iustinct ; for, thouah sometimes we might 
imagine it was animated by the passion of vanity, 
yet far the greater part of its actions fall beneath 
eveu that low motive ; for instance, several absurd 
gestures and tricks, infinitely more foolish than 
what can be observed in the most ridiculous birds 
and beasts, and which would persuade the beholder 
that the silly wretch was aiming at our Contempt. 
Indeed its characteristic is affectation, and this led 
and governed by whim only : for as beauty, wisdom, 
wit, good-nature, politeness, and health, are some- 
times affected by this creature, so are ugliness, folly, 
nonsense, ill-nature, ill-breeding, and sickness, like- 
wise put on by it in their turn. Its life is one con- 
stant lie ; and the only rule by which you can form 
any judgment of them is, that they are never what 
they seem. If it was possible for a coquette to love 
(as it is not, for if ever it attains this passion the co- 
quette ceases instantly), it would wear the face of 
indifference, if not of hatred, to the beloved object ; I 
you may therefore be assured, when they ende : I vo in- 
to persuade you of their liking, that they are indif- , 
fereut to you at least. And indeed this was the , 
case of my Sapphira, who no sooner saw me in the ; 
number of her admirers than she gave me what is 
commonly called encouragement : she would often 
took at .Tie, and, when she perceived me meet her 
eyes, would instantly take them off, discovering at 
the same time as much surprise and emotion as pos- 
sible. These arts failed not of the success she 
intended ; and, as I grew more particular to her than 
the rest of her admirers, she advanced, in proportion, 
more directly to me than to the others. She affected 
the low voice, whisper, lisp, sigh, start, laugh, and 
many other indications of passion which daily de- 
ceive thousands. When I played at whist with her, 
she would look earnestly at me, and at the same 
time lose deal or revoke ; then burst into a ridicu- 
lous laugh, and cry, " La ! I can't imagine what I 
was thinking of." To detain you no longer, after I 
had gone through a sufficient course of gallantry, as 
I thought, and was thoroughly convinced I had 
raised a violent passion in my mistress, I sought an 
opportunity of coming to an eclaircissement with 
her. She avoided this as much as possible ; how- 
ever, great assiduity at length presented me one. I 
will not describe all the particulars of this interview; 
let it suffice that, till she could no longer pretend 
not to see my drift, she first affected a violent sur- 
prise, and immediately after as violent a passion : 
she wondered what I had seen in her conduct which 
cculd induce me to affront her in this manner ; 
and, breaking from me the first moment she 
could, told me I had no other way to escape 
the consequence of her resentment than by nev?r 
seeing, or at least speaking to her more. I was 
not contented with this answer; I still pursued 



her, but to no purpose ; and was at length convir 
that tier husband had the sole possession of her per- 
son, and that neither he nor any other had made any 
impression on her heart. I was taken oh*" from fol- 
lowing this ignis fatuttt by some udvanccs which 
were made me by the wife of a citizen, who, though 
neither very young nor handsome, was yet too agree 
able to be rejected by my amorous constitution. ] 
accordingly soon satisfied her that she had not cast 
away her hints on a barren or cold soil : on the con- 
trary, they instantly produced her an eager and de- 
siring lover. Nor did she give me any reason to 
complain ; Bhe met the warmth Bhe had raised with 
equal ardour. I had no longer a coquette to deal 
with, but one who was wiser than to prostitute the 
noble passion of love to the ridiculous lust of vanity. 
We presently understood one another ; and, as the 
pleasures we sought lay in a mutual gratilication, we 
soon found and enjoyed them. I thought myself at 
first greatly happy in tho possession of this new mis- 
tress, whose fondness would have quickly surfeited a 
more sickly appetite ; but it had a different effect on 
mine : she carried my passion higher by it than 
youth or beauty had been able. Hut my happiness 
could not long continue uninterrupted. The appre- 
hensions we lay under from the jealousy of her hus- 
band .gave us great uneasiness. " Poor wretch ! I 
pity him," cried Adams. He did indeed deserve 
it, said the gentleman ; for he loved his wife with 
great tenderness ; and, I assure you, it is a great 
satisfaction to me that I was not the man who tirst 
seduced her affections from him. These apprehen- 
sions appeared also too well grounded, for in the end 
he discovered us, ami procured witnesses of our 
caresses. He theu prosecuted me at law, and reco- 
vered 3000/. damages, which much distressed my 
fortune to pay ; and, what was worse, his wife, being 
divorced, came upon my hands. I led a very uneasy 
life with her ; for, besides that my passion was now 
much abated, her excessive jealousy was very trou- 
blesome. At length death ride me "of an inconveni- 
ence which the consideration of my having been the 
author of her misfortunes would never suffer me to 
take any other method of discarding. 

I now bade adieu to love, and resolved to pursue 
other less dangerous and expensive pleasures. I 
fell into the acquaintance of a set of jolly compa- 
nions, who slept all day and drank all night ; fel- 
lows who might rather be said to consume time than 
to live. Their best conversation was nothing but 
noise: singing, holloing, wrangling, drinking, toast- 
ing, sp — wing, smoking, were the chief ingredients 
of our entertainment. And yet, bad as they were, 
they were more tolerable than our graver scenes, 
which were either excessive tedious narratives of dull 
common matters of fact, or hot disputes about trifling 
matters, which commonly ended in a wager. This 
way of life the first serious reflection put a period to ; 
and I became member of a club frequented by young 
men of great abilities. The bottle was now only 
called in to the assistance of our conversation, which 
rolled on the deepest points of philosophy. These 
gentlemen were engaged in a search after truth, in 
the pursuit of which they threw aside all the pre- 
judices of education, and governed themselves only 
by the infallible guide of human reason. This great 
guide, after having shown them the falsehood of that 
very ancient but simple tenet, that there is such a 
being as a Deity in the universe, helped them to 
establish in his stead a certain rule of right, by nd- 



to which they all arrived at the utmost purity 
of morals. Reflection made mc as much delighted 
with this society as it had taught me to despise and 
detest the former. I began now to esteem myself ■ 
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being of a higher order than I had ever before con- 
ceived ; and was the more charmed with this rule of 
right, as I really found in my own nature nothing 
repugnant to it. I held in utter contempt all per- 
sons who wanted any other inducement to virtue 
besides her intrinsic beauty and excellence ; and had 
so high an opinion of my present companions, with 
regard to their morality, that I would have trusted 
them with whatever was nearest and dearest to me. 
Whilst I was engaged in this delightful dream, two 
or three accidents happened successively, which at 
first much surprised me ; — for one of our greatest 
philosophers, or rule-of-right men, withdrew him- 
self from us, taking with him the wife of one of his 
most intimate friends. Secondly, another of the 
same society left the club without rememoering to 
take leave of his bail. A third, having borrowed a 
sura of money of me, for which I received no se- 
curity, when I asked him to repay it, absolutely 
denied the loan. These several practices, so incon- 
sistent with our golden rule, made me begin to sus- 
pect its infallibility ; but when I communicated my 
thoughts to one of the club, he said, " There was 
nothing absolutely good or evil in itself ; that actions 
were denominated good or bad by the circumstances 
of the agent. That possibly the man who ran away 
with his neighbour's wife might be one of very good 
inclinations, but over-prevailed on by the violence of 
an unruly passion ; and, in other particulars, might 
be a very worthy member of society : that if the 
beauty of any woman created in him an uneasiness, 
he had a right from nature to relieve himself;"— 
with many other things, which I then detested so 
much, that I took leave of the society that very even- 
ing and never returned to it again. Being now re- 
duced to a state of solitude, which I did not like, I 
became a great frequenter of the playhouses, which 
indeed was always my favourite diversion ; and most 
evenings passed away two or three hours behind the 
scenes, where I met with several poets, with whom I 
made engagements at the taverns. Some of the 
players were likewise of our parties. At these meet- 
ings wc were generally entertained by the poets with 
reading their performances, and by the players with 
repeating their parts : upon which occasions, I ob- 
served the gentleman who furnished our entertain- 
ment was commonly the best pleased of the com- 
pany; who, though they were pretty civil to him to 
his face, seldom failed to take the first opportunity of 
his absence to ridicule him. Now I made some re- 
marks which probably are too obvious to be worth 
relating. •» Sir," said Adams, " your remarks if 
you please." First then, says he, 1 concluded that 
the general observation, that wits are most inclined 
to vanity, is not true. Men are equally vain of 
riches, strength, beauty, honours, Sec. But these 
appear of themselves to the eyes of the beholders, 
whereas the poor wit is obliged to produce his per- 
formance to show you his perfection ; and on his 
readiness to do this that vulgar opinion I have be- 
fore mentioned is grounded; but doth not the per- 
son who expends vast sums in the furniture of his 
house or the ornaments of his person, who consumes 
much time and employs great pains in dressing him- 
self, or who thinks himself paid for self-denial, la- 
flour, or even villany, by a title or a riband, sacri- 
fice as much to vanity as the poor wit who is desirous 
lo read you his poem or his playl My second re- 
mark was, that vanity is the worst of passions, and 
more apt to contaminate the mind than any otk ?r : for, 
as selfishness is much more general than we please 
to allow it, so it is natural to hate and envy those 
who stand between us and the good we desire. 
Now, in lust and ambition these arc few; and even 



in avarice we find many who arc no obstacle! to ocr 
I pursuits ; but the vain man seeks pre-eminence ; 
and everything which is excellent or praiseworthy 
in another renders him the mark of his antipathy. 
Adams now began to fumble in his pockets, ami 
soon cried out, O la ! I have it not about mo." 
Upon this, the gentleman asking him what he was 
searching for, he said he searched after a sermon, 
which he thought his masterpiece, against vanity. 
" Fie upon it, tie upon it!" cries he, " why do'l 
ever leave that sermon out of my pocket t I wish it 
was within five miles ; I would willingly fetch it, 
to read it you." The gentleman answered that 
there was no need, for he was cured of the passion. 
" And for that very reason," quoth Adams, " I would 
read it, for I am confident you would admire it : 
indeed, I have never been a greater enemy to any 
passion than that silly one of vanity." The gentle- 
man smiled, and proceeded — From this society I 
easily passed to that of the gamesters, where nothing 
remarkable happened but the finishing my fortune, 
which those gentlemen soon helped me to the end 
of. This opened scenes of life hitherto unknown ; 
poverty and distress, with their horrid train of duns, 
attorneys, bailiffs, haunted me day and night. My 
clothes grew shabby, my credit bad, my friends and 
acquaintance of all kinds cold. In this situation 
the strangest thought imaginable came into my 
head ; and what was this but to write a play Y for I 
had sufficient leisure : fear of bailiffs confined me 
every day to my room : and, having always had a 
little inclination and something of a genius that 
way, I set myself to work, and within a lew months 
produced a piece of five acts, which was accepted 
of at the theatre. I remembered to have formerly- 
taken tickets of other poets for their benefits, long 
before the appearance of their performances ; and, 
resolving to follow a precedent which was so widl 
suited to my present circumstances, I immediately 
provided myself with a large number of little papers. 
Happy indeed would be the state of poetry, would 
these tickets pass current at the bakehouse, the ale- 
house, and the chandler's-shop : but alas! far other- 
wise ; no tailor will take them in payment for 
buckram, canvas, staytape ; nor no bailitt" for civi- 
lity-money. They arc, indeed, no more than a 
passport to beg with ; a certificate that the owner 
wants five shillings, which induces well-disposed 
christians to charity. I now experienced what is 
worse than poverty, or rather what is the worst con- 
sequence of poverty, — I mean attendance and de- 
pendence on the great. Many a morning have I 
waited hours in the cold parlours of men of quality ; 
where, after seeing the lowest rascals in lace and 
embroidery, the pimps and buffoons in fashion, ad- 
mitted, I have been sometimes told, on sending in 
my name, that my lord could not possibly see me 
this morning: a sufficient assurance that I should 
never more get entrance into that house. Some- 
times I have been at last admitted ; and the great 
man hath thought proper to excuse himself, by tell- 
ing me he was tied up. «' Tied up," says Adams, 
" pray what 's that V Sir, says the gentleman, the 
profit which booksellers allowed authors for the 
best works was so very small, that certain men of 
birth and fortune some years ago, who were the 
patrons of wit and learning, thought fit to encou- 
rage them farther by entering into voluntary sub- 
scriptions for their encouragement. Thus Prior, 
Rowe, Pope, and some other men of genius, re- 
ceived large sums for their labours from the public. 
This seemed so easy a method of getting money, 
that many of the lowest scribblers of the times ven- 
tured to publish their works in the same way; and 
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many had the assurance to take in subscriptions for 
what was not writ, nor ever intruded. Subscrip- 
tions in this manner growing infinite, and a kind 
of hit on the public, some persons, finding it not 
so cany a task to discern good from bad authors, or 
to know what genius was worthy encouragement 
and what was not, to prevent the expense of sub- 
scribing to so many, invented a method to excuse 
themselves from "all subscriptions whatever ; and 
this was to receive a small sum of money in con- 
sideration of giving a large one if ever they sub- 
scribed ; which many have done, and many more 
have pretended to have done, in order to silence all 
solicitation. The same method was likewise taken 
with playhouse tickets, which were no less a public 
grievance ; and this is what they call being tied up 
from subscribing. " I can't say but the term is apt 
enough, and somewhat typical," said Adams ; " for 
a man of large fortune, who ties himself up, as you 
call it, from the encouragement of men of merit, 
ought to be tied up in reality." Well, sir, says the 
gentleman, to return to my story. Sometimes I 
have received a guinea from a man of quality, given 
with as ill a grace as alms arc generally to the 
meanest beggar ; and purchased too with as much 
time spent in attendance as, if it had been spent in 
honest industry, might have brought me more profit 
with infinitely more satisfaction. After about two 
months spent in this disagreeable way, with the 
utmost mortification, when I was pluming my hopes 
on the prospect of a plentiful harvesffrom my play, 
upon applying to the prompter to know when it 
came into rehearsal, he informed me he had received 
orders from the managers to return me the play- 
again, for that they could not possibly act it that 
season ; but, if I would take it and revise it against 
the next, they should be glad to see it again. I 
snatched it from him with great indignation, and 
retired to my room, where 1 threw myself on the 
bed in a fit of despair. •* You should rather have 
thrown yourself on your knees," says Adams, " for 
despair is sinful." As soon, continued the irentlc- 
inan, as I had indulged the first tumult of my pas- 
sion, I began to consider coolly what course I should 
take, in a situation without friends, money, credit, 
or reputation of any kind. After revolving many- 
things in my mind, I could see no other possibi- 
lity of furnishing myself with the miserable necessa- 
ries of life than to retire to a garret near the Temple, 
and commence hackney-writer to the lawyers, for 
which I was well qualified, being an excellent pen- 
man. This purpose I resolved on, and immedi- 
ately put it in execution. I had an acquaintance 
with an attorney who had formerly transacted af- 
fairs for me, and to him I applied ; but, instead of 
furnishing me with any business, he laughed at my 
undertaking, and told me, " He was afraid I should 
turn his deeds into plays, and he should expect to 
see them on the stage." Not to tire you with in- 
stances of this kind from others, I found that Plato 
nimnelf did not hold poets in greater abhorrence 
than these men of business do. Wherever I durst 
venture to a coffee-house, which was on Sundays 
only, a whisper ran round the room, which was con- 
stantly attended with a sneer — That 's poet Wilson ; 
for I know not whether you have observed it, but 
there is a malignity in the nature of man, which, 
when not weeded out, or at least covered by a good 
education and politeness, delights in making another 
uneasy or dissatisfied with himself. This abundantly 
appears in all assemblies, except those who are 
filled by people of fashion, and especially among the 
younger people of both sexes whose birth and for- 
tunes place th"m iust without the Oolite circles ; I 



mean the lower class of the gentry, and the higher 
of the mercantile world, who are, in reality, the 
worst-bred part of mankind. Well, sir, whilst 1 
continued in this miserable state, with scarce suffi- 
cient business to keep me from starving, the repu- 
tation of a poet heing my bane, I accidentally be- 
came acquainted with a bookseller, who told me, 
"It was pity a man of my learning and genius should 
be obliged to such a method of getting his liveli- 
hood ; that he had a compassion for me, and, if I 
would engage with him, he would undertake to pro- 
vide handsomely for me." A man in my circum- 
stances, as he very well knew, had no choice. 1 
accordingly accepted his proposal with his condi- 
tions, which were none of the most favourable, and 
fell to translating with all my might. I had no 
longer reason to lament the want of business ; for 
he furnished me with so much, that in half a year I 
almost writ myself blind. I likewise contracted a 
distemper by my sedentary life, in which no part of 
my body was exercised but my right arm. which 
rendered me incapable of writing for a long time. 
This unluckily happening to delay the publication 
of a work, and my last performance not having sold 
well, the bookseller declined any further engage- 
ment, and aspersed me to his brethren as a careless 
idle fellow. 1 had, however, by having half-worked 
and half-starved myseif to death during the time I 
was in hia service, saved a few guineas, with which 
I bought a lottery-ticket, resolving to throw myself 
into Fortune's lap, and try if she would make me 
amends for the injuries she had doue me at the 
gaming-table. This purchase, being made, left me 
almost pennyless ; when, as if I had not been suf- 
ficiently miserable, a bailiff in woman's clothes got 
admittance to my chamber, whither he was directed 
by the bookseller. He arrested me at my tailor's 
suit for thirty-five pounds ; a sum for which I could 
not procure bail ; and was therefore conveyed to his 
house, where I was locked up in an upper chamber. 
I had now neither health (fori was scarce recovered 
from my indisposition), liberty, money, or friends; 
and had abandoned all hopes, and even the desire, of 
life. " But this could not last long," said Adams ; 

for doubtless the tailor released you the moment 
he was truly acquainted with your affairs, and knew 
that your circumstances would not permit you to 
pay him." " Oh, sir," answered the gentleman, 
" he knew that before he arrested me ; nay, he knew 
that nothing but incapacity could prevent me paying 
my debts ; for I had been his customer many years, 
had spent vast sums of money with him, and had 
always paid most punctually in my prosperous days ; 
but when I reminded himflnf this, with assurances 
that, if he would not molest my endeavours, I would 
pay him all the money I could by my utmost labour 
and industry procure, reserving only what was suf- 
ficient to preserve mc alive, he answered, his pa- 
tience was worn out ; that I had put him off from 
time to time; that he wanted the money; that he 
had put it into a lawyer's hands ; and if I did not 
pay him immediately, or find security, I must lie in 
jail and expect no mercy." «* He may expect 
mercy," cries Adams, starting from his chair, «• where 
he will find none ! How can such a wretch repeat 
the Lord's prayer ; where the word, which is trans- 
lated, I know not for what reason, trespasses, it it 
in the original, debts? And as surely as we do not 
forgive others their debts, when they arc unable to 
pay them, so surely shall we ourselves be unforgiven 
when we are in no condition of paying." H« 
ceased, and the gentleman proceeded. While 1 
was in this deplorable situation, a former acquaint- 
ance, to whom I had commvnicated my lottery* 
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ticket, found me out, and, making uu> a visit, with 
great delight iu his countenance, shook me heartily 
by the hand, and wished me joy of my good for- 
tune : for, says he, your ticket is come up a prixe of 
3000/. Adams snapped his fingers at theac words 
in an ecstacy of joy ; which, however, did not con- 
tinue long ; for the gentleman thus proceeded : — 
Alas! sir, this was only a trick of Fortune to sink 
me the deeper; for I had disposed of this lottery- 
ticket two days before to a relation, who refuted 
landing me a shilling without it, in order to procure 
myself oread. As soon as my friend was acquainted 
with my unfortunate sale he began to revile mc and 
remind mc of all the ill-conduct and miscarriages of 
my life. He said I was one whom Fortune could not 
save if she would ; that 1 was now ruined without 
any hopes of retrieval, nor must expect any pity from 
my friends ; that it would be extreme weakness to 
compassionate the misfortunes of a man who ran 
headlong to his own destruction. He then painted 
to me, in as lively colours as he was able, the happi- 
ness t should have now enjoyed, had I not foolishly 
disposed of my ticket. I urged the plea of neces- 
sity ; but he made no answer to that, and began 
ngaiu to revile me, till I could bear it no longer, and 
desired him to finish his visit. I soon exchanged 
the bailiff's house for a prison ; where, as 1 had not 
money sufficient to procure me a separate apart- 
ment, 1 was crowded in with a great number of mi- 
serable wretches, in common with whom I was des- 
titute of every convenience cf life, even that which 
all the brutes enjoy, wholesome air. In these dread- 
ful circumstances I applied by letter to several of 
m y old acquaintance, and such to whom I had for- 
meily lent mouey without any great prospect of its 
being returned, for their assistance ; but in vain. 
An excuse, instead of a denial, was the gentlest an- 
swer I received. Whilst I languished in a condition 
too horrible to be described, and which, in a land of 
humanity, and, what is much more, Christianity, 
seems a strange punishment for a little inadvertency 
and indiscretion ; whilst I was in this condition, a 
fellow came into the prison, and, inquiring me out, 
delivered me the following letter : — 

•• Sis.— My father, to whom you Hold your ticket in the last 
lottery. flVti the same day in which u came u|> a priw, us you 
have powioly heard, and left me sole heiress ol all his fortuue. 
I um so much touched with your preseut circumstance*, and 
the uneasiness you must feel at having been driven to dispose 
of what might have made you happy, that I must desire your 
acceptance of the enclosed, and am your humble son-ant. 

" Habhiet Heart*.** 

And what do you think was enclosed f I don't 
know," cried Adams ; " not less than a guinea, I 
hope." Sir, it was « bank-note for 200/.— 
"200/. t" says Adams, in a rapture. No less, I 
assure jou, answered the gentleman; a sum I 
was not half so delighted with as with the dear name 
of ihe generous girl that sent it me; and who was 
not only the best but the handsomest creature in 
the universe, and for whom I had long had a passion 
which I never durst disclose to her. I kissed her 
name a thousand times, my eyes overflowing with 
tenderness and gratitude ; I repeated — But not to 
detain you with these raptures, 1 immediately ac- 
quired my liberty ; and, having paid all my debts, 
dcpaited, with uj.wards of fifty pounds in my pocket, 
to thank my kind deliverer. She happened to be 
then out of town, a circumstance, which, upon re- 
flection, pleased me ; for by that means I bad an op- 
portunity to appear before her in a more decent dress. 
At her return to town, within a day or two, I threw 
myself at her feet with the most anient acknow- 
ledgments, which she rejected with an unfeigned 
greatness of mind, and told me I could not oblige 



her more than by never mentioning, or if possible 
thinking on, a circumstance which must bring to my 
mind an accident that might be grievous to uie to 
think on. She proceeded thus : " What I have 
done is in my own eyes a trifle, and perhaps in- 
finitely less than would have become me to do. 
And if you think of engaging in any business where 
a larger sum may be serviceable to you, I shall not 
be over-rigid either as to the security or interest." 
I endeavoured to express all the gratitude in my 
power to this profusion of goodness, though perhaps 
it was my enemy, and began to afflict my mind 
with mote agonies than all the miseries 1 had un- 
derwent ; it affected me with severer reflection* 
than poverty, distress, and prisons united had been 
able to make me feel ; for, sir, these acts and pro- 
fessions of kindness, which were sufficient to have 
raised in a good heart the most violent passion of 
friendship to one of the same, or to age and ugliness 
in a different sex, came to me from a woman, a 

{oung and beautiful woman ; one whose perfections 
had long known, and for whom I had long con- 
ceived a violent passion, though with a despair 
which made me endeavour rather to curb and con- 
ceal, than to nourish or acquaint her with it. In 
short, they came upon me united with beauty, soft- 
ness, and tenderness : such bewitching smiles ! — 

0 Mr. Adams, in that moment I lost myself, and, 
forgetting our different situations, not considering 
what return I was making to her goodness by de- 
siring her, who had given me so much, to bestow 
her all, I laid gently hold on her hand, and, convey- 
ing it to my lips, I pressed it with inconceivable 
ardour ; then, lifting up my swimming eyes, I saw 
her face and neck overspread with one blush : she 
offered to withdraw her hand, yet not bo as to de- 
liver it from mine, though I held it with the gen- 
tlest force. "We both stood trembling ; her eyes 
cast on the ground, and mine stedfastly fixed on 
her. Good G — d, what was then the condition of 
my soul ! burning with love, desire, admiration, 
gratitude, and every tender passion, all bent on one 
charming object. Passion at last got the better of 
both reason and respect, and, softly letting go her 
hand, I offered madly to clasp her in my arms ; 
when, a little recovering herself, she started from 
me, asking me, with some show of anger, " If she 
had any reason to expect this treatment from me." 

1 then fell prostrate before her, and told her, if I 
had offended, my life was absolutely in her power, 
which I would in any manner lose for her sake. 
Nay, madam, said I, you shall not be so ready to 
punish me as I to suffer. I own my guilt. 1 detest 
the reflection that I would have sacrificed your hap- 
piness to mine. Believe me, I sincerely repent my 
ingratitude ; yet, believe me too, it was my passion, 
my unbounded passion for you, which hurried me 
so far : I have loved you long and tenderly, and the 
goodness you have shown me hath innocently 
weighed down a wretch undone before. Acquit 
me of all mean, mercenary views; and, before I 
take my leave of you for ever, which I am resolved 
instantly to do, believe me that Fortune could have 
raised me to no height to which I could not have* 
gladly lifted you. O, cursed be Fortune : — •* Da 
not," says she, interrupting me with the sweetest 
voice, " Do not curse Fortune, since she hath made 
me happy ; and, if she hath put your happiness iu 
my power, I have told you you shall ask nothing in 
reason which I will refuse." Madam, said I, you 
mistake me if you imagine, as you seem, my happi- 
ness is in the power of Fortune now. You have 
obliged me too much already; if I have any wish, it 
is for some blessed accident, by whii h I may eon- 
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ttibuli» with my life to the least augmentation of 
your felicity. As for myself, the only happiness I 
can ever have will he hearing of yours; and if 
Fortune will make that complete, I will forgive her 
all her wrong9 to me. " You may, indeed," an- 
swered she, smiling, " for your own happiness must 
be included in mine. I have long known jour 
worth ; nay, I must confess," said she, blushing, 
" I have long discovered that passion for me you 
profess, notwithstanding those endeavours, which I 
am convinced were unaffected, to conceal it ; and 
if all I can give with reason will not suffice, take 
reason away ; and now I believe you cannot ask 

me what I will deny." She uttered these woids 

with a sweetness not to be imagined. I immediately 
started ; my blood, which lay freezing at my heart, 
rushed tumultuously through every vein. I stood 
for a moment silent ; then, flying to her, I caught 
her in my arms, no longer resisting, and softly told 
her she must give mc then herself. O, sir! can I 
describe her look ! She remained silent, and almost 
motionless, several minutes. At last, recovering 
herself a little, she insisted on my leaving her, ami 
in such a manner that I instantly obeyed : you may 
imagine, however, I soon saw her again. — But 1 ask 
pardon : I fear I have detained you too long in re- 
luting the particulars of the former interview. «' So 
far otherwise," said Adams, licking his lips, " that 
I could willingly hear it over again." Well, sir, 
continued the gentleman, to be as concise as pos- 
sible, within a week she consented to make me the 
happiest of mankind. We were married shortly 
after; and when I came to examine the circum- 
stances of my wife's fortune (which, 1 do assure you, 
I was not presently at leisure enough to do), I found 
it amounted to about six thousand pounds, most part 
of which lay in effects ; for her father had been a 
wine-merchan», and she seemed willing, if I liked 
it, that I should carry on the same trade. 1 readily, 
and too inconsiderately, undertook it : for, not 
having been bred to the secrets of the business, and 
endeavouring to deal with the utmost honesty and 
uprightness, I soon found our fortune in a declining 
way, and my tiade decreasing by little and little; 
for my wines, which I never adulterated after their 
importation, and were sold as neat as they came 
over, were universally decried by the vintners, to 
whom I could not allow them quite as cheap as 
those who gained double the profit by a less price. 
I soon began to despair of improving our fortune 
by tbese means; nor was I at all easy at the visits 
uud familiarity of many who had been my acquaint- 
ance in my prosperity, but denied and shunned me 
in my adversity, and now very forwardly renewed 
their acquaintance with me. In short, 1 had suf- 
ficiently seen that the pleasures of the world are 
chiefly fully, and the business of it mostly knavery, 
and both nothing better than vanity ; the men of 
pleasure tearing one another to pieces from the emu- 
lation of spending money, and the men of business 
from envy in getting it. My happiness consisted 
entirely in my wife, whom I loved with an inex- 
pressible fondness, which was perfectly returned ; 
and my prospects were no other than to provide for 
our growing family ; for she was now big of her 
second chiltl : I therefore took an opportunity to 
ask her opinion of entering into a retired life, which, 
after hearing my reasons and perceiving my affection 
for it, she readily embraced. We soon put our 
small fortune, now reduced under three thousand 
pounds, into money, with part of which we pur- 
chased this little place, whither we retired soon after 
her delirjry, from a world full of bustle, noise, 
hatred, envy, and ingratitude, to ease, quiet, and 



love. We have here lived almost twenty years, with 
little other conversation than our own, most of the 
neighbourhood taking us for very strange people ; 
the squire of the parish representing me as a mad- 
man, and the parson as a presbyterian, becauee I 
will not hunt with the one nor drink with the other. 
" Sir," says Adams, " Fortune hath, I think, paid 
you all her debts in this sweet retirement." Sir, 
replied the gentleman, 1 am thankful to the great 
Author of all things for the blessings I here enjoy. 
I have the best of wives, and three pretty children, 
for whom I have the true tenderness of a parent. 
But no blessings are pure in this world : within 
three years of my arrival here I lost my eldest son. 
(Hen- he sighed bitterly.) " Sir," said Adams, 
"we must submit to Providence, and consider death 
as common to all." We must submit, indeed, an- 
swered the gentleman ; and if he had died I could have 
borne the loss with patience ; but alas! sir, he was 
stolen away from my door by some wicked travelling 
people whom they call gipsies ; nor could I ever, 
with the most diligent search, recover him. Poor 
child ! he had the sweetest look — the exact picture 
of his mother ; at which some tears unwittingly- 
dropped from his eyes, as did likewise from those 
of Adams, who always sympathised with his friends 
on those occasions. Thus, sir, said the gentleman, 
I have finished my story, in which if I have been 
too particular, I ask your pardon ; and now, if you 
please, I will fetch you another bottle : which pro- 
posal the parson thankfully accepted. 

CHAPTER IV. 

A dmcriptioo of Mr WilWs way of livin?. The trac/irai 
aiUenture of the dog, nml other grave matter*. 

The gentleman returned with the bottle ; andAd.irr* 
and he sat some time silent, when the former start ed 
up, and cried, " No, that won't do." The gent'e- 
man inquired into his meaning; he answered, " He 
had been considering that it was possible the late 
famous king Theodore might have been the very son 
whom he had lost ; " hut added, that his age could 
not answer that imagination. However," says 
he " U— disposes all things for the best ; and very 
probably he may he some great man, or duke, and 
may, one day or other, revisit you in that capacity." 
The gentleman answered, he should know him 
amongst ten thousand, for he had a mark on his left 
breast of a strawberry, which his mother had ^jiven 
him by longing for that fruit. 

That beautiful young lady the Morning now rose 
from her bed, and with a countenance blooming 
with fresh youth and sprigrTtlincss, like miss — *, 
with soft dews hanging on her pouting lips, began 
to take her early walk over the eastern hills ; and 
presently after, that gallant person the Sun stole 
softly from his wife's chamber to pay his addresses 
to her; when the gentleman asked his guest if he 
would walk forth and survey his little garden ; which 
he readily agreed to ; and Joseph, at the same time 
awaking from a sleep in which he had been two 
hours huried, went with them. No parterres, no 
fountains, no statues, embellished this little garden. 
Its only ornament was a short walk, shaded on each 
side by' a filbert-hedge, with a small alcove at one • 
end, whither in hot weather the gentleman and Ml 
wife used to retire and divert themselves with their 
children, who pla .ed in the walk before them. But, 
though vanity had no votary in this little spot, here 
was variety of fruit and everything useful for the 
kitchen, which was abundantly sufficient to catch 
the admiration of Adams, who told the gentleman 
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he had certainly a good gardener. Sir, answered he, 
that gardener is now before you : whatever you see 
here is the work solely of my own hands. Whilst 
I am providing necessaries for my table, I likewise 
procure myself an appetite for them. In fair sea- 
sons I seldom pass less than six hours of the twenty- 
four in this place, where I am not idle ; and by these 
means I have been able to preserve my health ever 
since my arrival here, without assistance from physic. 
Hither I generally repair at the dawn, and exercise 
myself whilst my wife dresses her children and pre- 
pares our breakfast ; after which we are seldom 
asunder during the residue of the day, for, when the 
weather will not permit them to accompany me here, 
I am usually within with them ; for I am neither 
ashamed of conversing with my wife nor of playing 
with my children : to say the truth, I do not per- 
ceive that inferiority of understanding which the 
levity of rakes, the dulness of men of business, or 
the austerity of the learned, would persuade us of in 
women. As for my woman, I declare I have found 
none of my own sex capable of making juster obser- 
vations on life, or of delivering them more agree- 
ably ; nor do I believe any one possessed of a faith- 
fuller or braver friend. And sure as this friendship 
is sweetened with more delicacy and tenderness, so 
is it confirmed by dearer pledges than can attend 
the closest male alliance ; for what union can be so 
fast as our common interest in the fruits of our 
embraces 1 Perhaps, sir, you are not yourself a fa- 
ther ; if you arc not, be assured you cannot conceive 
the delight I have in my little ones. Would you 
not despise me if you 6aw me stretched on the 
ground, and my children playing round me ? 
»• I should reverence the sight," quoth Adams ; " I 
myself am now the father of six, and have been of 
eleven, and I can say I never scourged a child of 
my own, unless as his schoolmaster, and then have 
felt every stroke on my own posteriors. And as to 
what you say concerning women, I have often la- 
mented my own wife did not understand Greek." — 
The gentleman smiled, and answered, he would not 
be apprehended to insinuate that his own had an 
understanding above the care of her family ; on the 
contrary, says he, my Harriet, I assure you, is a no- 
table housewife, and few gentlemen's housekeepers 
understand cookery or confectionary better; but 
these are arts which she hath no great occasion for 
now : however, the wine you commended so much 
last night at supper was of her own making, as is indeed 
all the liquor in my house, except my beer, which 
falls to my province. " And I assure you it is as 
excellent," quoth Adams, " as ever I tasted." We 
formerly kept a maid-servant, but since my girls have 
been growing up she is unwilling to indulge them 
in idleness; for as the fortunes I shall give them 
will be very small, we intend not to breed them 
above the lank they are likely to fill hereafter, nor 
to teach them to despise or ruin a plain husband. 
Indeed, I could wish a man of my own temper, and 
a retired life, might fall to their lot ; for I have ex- 
perienced that calm serene happiness, which is 
seated in content, is inconsistent with the hurry and 
bustle of the world. He was proceeding thus when 
the litUe things, being just risen, ran eagerly towards 
him and asked him blessing. They were shy to the 
strangers, but the eldest acquainted her father, that 
her mother and the young gentlewoman were 
up, and that breakfast was ready. They all went 
in, where the gentleman was surprised at the 
beauty of Fanny, who had now recovered her- 
self from her fatigue, and was entirely clean 
dressed ; for the rogues who had taken away her 
purse hai left her her bundle. But if he was so 



much amazed at the beauty of this young creature, 
his guests were no less charmed at the tenderness 
which appeared in the behaviour of the husband 
and wife to each other, and to their children, 
and at the dutiful and affectionate behaviour of 
these to their parents. These instances pleased 
the well-disposed mind of Adams equally with the 
readiness which they expressed to oblige their 
guests, and their forwardness to offer them the best 
of every thing in their house ; and what delighted 
him still more was an instance or two of their 
charity ; for whilst they were at breakfast the good 
woman was called forth to assist her sick neighbour, 
which she did with some cordials made for the pub- 
lic use, and the good man went into his garden at 
the same time to supply another with something 
which he wanted thence, for they had nothing which 
those who wanted it were not welcome to. These 
good people were in the utmost cheerfulness when 
they heard the report of a gun, and immediately 
afterwards a little dog, the favourite of the eldcBi 
daughter, came limping in all bloody and laid himself 
at his mistress's feet : the poor girl, who was about 
eleven years old, burst into tears at the sight ; and 
presently one of the neighbours came in and in- 
formed them that the young squire, the son of the 
lord of the manor, bad shot him as he passed by, 
■wearing at the same time he would prosecute the 
master of him for keeping a spaniel, for that he had 
given notice he would not suffer one in the parish. 
The dog, whom his mistress had taken into her lap, 
died in a few minutes, licking her hand. She ex- 
pressed great agony at his loss, and the other chil- 
dren began to cry for their sister's misfortune ; nor 
could Fanny herself refrain. Whilst the father and 
mother attempted to comfort her, Adams grasped his 
crabstick and would have sallied out after the squire 
had not Joseph withheld him. He could not how- 
ever bridle his tongue — he pronounced the word 
rascal with great emphasis ; said he deserved to be 
hanged more than a highwayman, and wished he had 
the scourging him. The mother took her child, 
lamenting and carrying the dead favourite in her 
arms, out of the room, when the gentleman said this 
was the second time this squire had endeavoured to 
kill the little wretch, and had wounded him smartly 
once before ; adding, he could have no motive but 
ill-nature, for the little thing, which was not near as 
big as one's fist, had never been twenty yards from 
the house in the six years his daughter had had it. 
He said he had done nothing to deserve this usage, 
but his father had too great a fortune to contend with : 
that he was as absolute as any tyrant in the uni- 
verse, and had killed all the dogs and taken away 
all the guns in the neighbourhood ; and not only 
that, but he trampled down hedges and rode over 
corn and gardens, with no more regard than if they 
were the highway. *' I wish I could catch him in 
my garden," said Adams, " though I would rather 
forgive him riding through my house than such an 
ill-natured act as this." 

The cheerfulness of the conversation being inter- 
rupted by this accident, in which the guests could 
be of no service to their kind entertainer ; and as 
the mother was taken up in administering consola- 
tion to the poor girl, whose disposition was too good 
hastily to forget the sudden loss of her little favourite, 
which had been fondling with her a few minutes 
before ; and as Joseph and Fanny were impatient to 
get home and begin those previous ceremonies to 
their happiness which Adams had insisted on, they 
now offered to take their leave. The gentleman im- 
portuned them much to stay dinner ; but when he 
lound their eagerness »o depart he summoned his 
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wife ; and accordingly, having performed all the 
usual ceremonies of bows and curtsies more 
pleasant to be seen than to be related, they took their 
leave, the gentleman and his wife heartily wishing 
them a good journey, and they as heartily thank- 
ing them for their kind entertainment. They then 
deported, Adams declaring that this was the man- 
ner in which the people had lived in the golden age. 



CHAPTER V. 

A diarotalion on school* held no the road by Mr. Abraham Adam* 
ami Joseph; and a discovery nut unwelcome tn them both. 

Our travellers, having well refreshed themselves at 
the gentleman's house, Joseph and Fanny with 
sleep, and Mr. Abraham Adams with ale and tobacco, 
renewed their journey with great alacrity ; and, pur- 
suing the road in which they were directed, travelled 
many miles before they met with any adventure worth 
relating. In this interval we shall present our readers 
with a very curious discourse, as we apprehend it, 
concerning public schools, which passed between 
Mr. Joseph Andrews and Mr. Abraham Adams. 

They had not gone far befbre Adams, calling to 
Joseph, asked him, " If he had attended to the gen- 
tleman's story 1" he answered, " To all the former 
part." — M And don't you think," says he, " he was 
a very unhappy man in his youth V — " A very un- 
happy man, indeed," answered the other. " Joseph," 
cries Adams, screwing up his mouth, " I have found 
it ; I have discovered the cause of all the misfortunes 
which befel him : a public school, Joseph, was the 
cause of all the calamities which he afterwards 
suffered. Public schools are the nurseries of all 
vice and immorality. All the wicked fellows whom 
I remember at the university were bred at them. — 
Ah, Lord ! I can remember as well as if it was but 
yesterday, a knot of them ; they called them King's 

scholars, I forget why very wicked fellows ! 

Joseph, you may thank the Lord you were not bred 
at a public school ; you would never have preserved 
your virtue as you have. The first care I always 
take is of a boy's morals ; I had rather he should be 
a blockhead than an atheist or a presbyterian. What 
is nil the learning of the world compared to his im- 
mortal soul t What shall a man take in exchange 
for his soult But the masters of great schools 
trouble themselves about no such thing. I have 
known a lad of eighteen at the university, who hath 
not been able to say his catechism ; but for my own 
part, I always scourged a lad sooner for missing that 
than any other lesson. Believe me, child, all that 
gentleman's misfortunes arose from his being edu- 
cated at a public school." 

'* It doth not become me," answered Joseph, 44 to 
dispute anything, sir, with you, especially a matter 
of this kind ; for to be sure you must be allowed by 
all the world to be the best teacher of a school in all 
our county." " Yes, that," says Adams, " I believe, 
is granted me ; that I may without much vanity pre- 
tend to — nay, I believe I may go to the next county 
too — but gloriari non est meum." — " However, sir, as 
you arc pleased to bid me speak," says Joseph, " you 
know my late master, sir Thomas Booby, was bred 
at a public school, and he was the finest gentleman 
in all the neighbourhood. Aud I have often heard 
him say, if he had a hundred boys he would breed 
them all at the same place. It was his opinion, and I 
have often heard him deliver it, that a boy taken from 
a public school and carried into the world, will learn 
more in one year there than one of a private education 
will in five. He used to say the school itself initiated 
him a great way (1 remember that was his very ex- 
pression), for great schools are little societies, where 
a boy of any observation may see in epitome what he 
will afterwards find in the world at large." — " Hine 



illtB lachrynu* : for that very reason," quoth Adams, 

" I prefer a private school, where boys may be kept 

in innocence aud ignorance ; for, according to that 

tine passage in the play of Cato, the only Englisk 

tragedy I ever read, 

" ' If knowledge of the world mu»t make men villains. 
May Juha ever live in iguoraitcc 1' 

" Who would not rather preserve the purity of his 
child than wish him to attain the whole circle of 
arts and sciences ! which, by the bye, he may learn 
in the classes of a private school ; for I would not 
be vain, but I esteem myself to be second to none, 
nulli secundum, in teaching these things ; so that a 
lad may have as much learning in a private as in a 
public education." — " And, with submission," an- 
(swered Joseph, "he may get as much vice: witness 
several country gentlemen, who were educated 
within five miles of their own houses, and arc as 
Wicked as if they had known the world from their 
infancy. I remember when I was in the stable, if a 
young horse was vicious in his nature, no correction 
would make him otherwise : I take it to be equally 
the same among men : if a boy be of a mischievous 
wicked inclination, no school, though ever so private, 
will ever make him good : on the contrary, if he be 
of a righteous temper, you may trust him to London, 
or wherever else you please — he will be in no 
danger of being corrupted. Besides, I have often 
heard my master say that the discipline practised in 
public schools was much better ,'ian that in private." 
— " You talk like a jackanapes," says Adams, " and 
so did your master. Discipline indeed ! Because 
one man scourges twenty or thirty boys more in a 
morning than another, is he therefore a better disci- 
plinarian! I do presume to confer in this point 
with all who have taught from Chiron's time to this 
day ; and, if I was master of six boys only, I would 
preserve as good discipline amongst them as the 
master of the greatest school in the world. I say 
nothing, young man ; remember I Bay nothing ; but 
if sir Thomas himself had been educated nearer 
home, and under the tuition of somebody — remem- 
ber, I name nobody — it might have been better for 
him : — but his father must institute him in the 
knowledge of the world. Semo mortalium omnibus 
Itoris sapit." Joseph, seeing him run on in this 
manner, asked pardon many times, assuring him he 
had no intention to offend. '•• I believe you had 
not, child," said he, " and I am not angry with you : 
but for maintaining good discipline in a school ; for 
this." — And then he ran on as before, named all the 
masters who are recorded in old books, and pre- 
ferred himself to them ail. Indeed, if this good 
man had an enthusiasm, or what the vulgar call a 
blind side, it was this : he thought a schoolmaster 
the greatest character in the world, and himself the 
greatest of all schoolmasters : neither of which points 
he would have given up to Alexander the Great 
at the head of his army. 

Adams continued his subject till they came to one 
of the beautifulest spots of ground in the universe. 
It was a kind of natural amphitheatre formed by the 
winding of a small rivulet, which was planted with 
thick woods; and the trees rose gradually above 
each other, by the natural ascent of the ground they 
I stood on ; which ascent as they hid with their 
boughs, they seemed to have been disposed by the 
design of the most skilful planter. The soil was 
spread with a verdure which no paint could imitate : 
and the whole place might have raised romantic 
ideas in older minds than those of Joseph and 

i Fanny, without the assistance of love. 
Here they arrived about neon, and Joseph pro- 
posed to Adams that they should rest awhile in this 
- delightful place, and refresh themselves with tome 

i 2 
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provisions which the good-nature of Mrs. Wilson 
had provided them with. Adams made no ohjection 
to the proposal ; so down they sat, and, pulling out a 
cold fowl and a bottle of wine, they made a repast 
with a cheerfulness which might have attracted the 
envy of more Bplendid tables. I should not omit 
that they found among their provision a little paper 
containing a piece of gold, which, Adams imagining 
had been put there by mistake, would have returned 
back to restore it ; but he was at last convinced by 
Joseph that Mr. Wilson had taken this handsome 
way of furnishing them with a supply for their 
journey, on his having related the distress which 
they had been in, when they were relieved by the 
generosity of the pedlar. Adams said he was glad 
to see such an instance of goodness, not so much for 
the conveniency which it brought them as for the 
sake of the doer, whose reward would be great in 
heaven. He likewise comforted himself with a re- 
flection that he should shortly have an opportunity 
of returning it him ; for the gentleman was within a 
week to make a journey into Somersetshire, to pass 
through Adams's parish, and had faithfully promised 
to call on him ; a circumstance which we thought 
too immaterial to mention before ; but which those 
who have as great an affection for that gentleman as 
ourselves will rejoice at, as it may give them hopes 
of seeing him again. Then Joseph made a speech 
on charity, which the reader, if he is so disposed, 
may see in the next chapter ; for we scorn to betray 
him into any such reading, without first giving him 
warning. 

CHAPTER VI. 
Moral reflection* by Joseph Andrews ; with the hunting ad- 
venture, and parsou Adams's miraculous escape. 

" I have often wondered, sir," said Joseph, " to ob- 
serve so few instances of charity among mankind ; for 
though the goodness of a man's heart did not incline 
him to relieve the distresses of his fellow-creatures, 
methinks the desire of honour should move him to 
it. What inspires a man to build fine houses, to 
purchase fine furniture, pictures, clothes, and other 
things, at a great expense, but an ambition to be re- 
spected more than other people 1 Now, would not 
one great act of charity, one instance of redeeming a 
poor family from all the miseries of poverty, restor- 
ing an unfortunate tradesman by a sum of money 
to the means of procuring a livelihood by his indus- 
try, discharging an undone debtor from his debts or 
a gaol, or any such-like example of goodness, create 
a man more honour and respect than he could ac- 
quire by the finest house, furniture, pictures, or 
clothes, that were ever beheld ! For not only the 
object himself who was thus relieved, but all who 
heard the name of such a person, must, I imagine, 
reverence him infinitely more than the possessor of 
all those other things ; which, when we so admire, 
we rather praise the builder, the workman, the 
painter, the lace-maker, the tailor, and the rest, by 
whose ingenuity they arc produced, than the person 
who by his money makes them his own. For my 
own part, when I have waited behind my lady 
in a room hung with fine pictures, while I have 
been looking at them I have never once thought of 
their owner, nor hath any one else, as I ever ob- 
served ; for when it has been asked whose picture 
that was, it was never once answered the mas- 
ter'e of the house; but Ammyconni, Paul Varnish, 
Hannibal Scratchi, or Hogarthi, which 1 suppose 
were the names of the painters; but if it was 
asked — Who redeemed such a one out of prison! 
Who lent such a ruined tradesman money to 
set up! Who clothed that family of poor small 
children! it is very plain what must be the 



answer. And besides, these great folks are mis- 
taken if they imagine they get any honour at all 
by these means ; for I do not remember 1 ever win 
with my lady at any house where she commended 
the house or furniture but I have heard her at her 
return home make sport and jeer at whatever she 
had before commended ; and I have been told by 
other gentlemen in livery that it is the same in 
their families : but I defy the wisest man in the 
world to turn a true good action into ridicule. I 
defy him to do it. He who should endeavour it 
would be laughed at himself, instead of making 
others laugh. Nobody scarce doth any good, yet 
they all agree in praising those who do. Indeed, 
it is strange that all men should consent im com- 
mending goodness, and no man endeavoui to de- 
serve that commendation ; whilst, on the contrary, 
all rail at wickedness, and all are as eager to be 
what they abuse. This I know not the reason 
of; but it is as plain as daylight to those who con- 
verse in the world, as 1 have done these tliree years." 
" Are all the great folks wicked then !" says Fanny. 
41 To be sure there are some exceptions," answered 
Joseph. «* Some gentlemen of our cloth report 
charitable actions done by their lords and masters ; 
and I have heard squire Pope, the great poet, at 
my lady's table, tell stories of a man that lived at 
a place called Ross, and another at the Bath, one 
Al — Al — I forget his name, but it is in the book 
of verses. This gentleman hath built up a stately 
house too, which the squire likes very well ; but his 
charity is Been farther than his house, though it 
stands on a hill, — ay, and brings him more houour 
too. It was his charity that put him in the book, 
where the squire says he puts all those who deserve 
it ; and to be sure, as he lives among all the great 
people, if there were any such, he would know 
them." This was all of Mr. Joseph AndrewB's 
speech whicK I could get him to recollect, which I 
have delivered as near as was possible in his own 
words, with a very small embellishment. But I 
believe the reader hath not been a little surprised 
at the long sdence of parson Adams, especially as 
so many occasions offered themselves to exert his 
curiosity and observation. The truth is, he was 
fast asleep, and had so been from the beginning of 
the preceding narrative ; and, indeed, if the reader 
considers that so many hours had passed since he 
had closed his eyes, he will not wonder at his re- 
pose, though even Henley himself, or as great an 
orator (if any such be), had been in his rostrum or 
tub before him. 

Joseph, who whilst he was speaking had con- 
tinued in one attitude, with his head reclining on 
one side, and his eyes cast on the ground, no sooner 
perceived, on looking up, the position of Adams, 
who was stretched on his back, and snored louder 
than the usual braying of the animal with long 
ears, than he turned towards Fanny, and, taking 
her by the hand, began a dalliance, which, though 
consistent with the purest innocence and decency, 
neither he would have attempted nor she permitted 
before any witness. Whilst they amused them- 
selves in this harmless and delightful manner they 
heard a pack of hounds approaching in full cry to- 
wards them, and presently afterwards saw a h&re 
pop forth from the wood, and, crossing the water, 
land within a few yards of them in the meadows. 
The hare was no sooner on shore than it seated 
itself on its hinder legs, and listened to the sound 
of the pursuers. Fanny was wonderfully pleased 
with the little wretch, and eagerly longed to have 
it in her arms, that she might preserve it from tha 
dangers which seemed to threaten it ; but the ra- 
tional part of the creation do not always xptly dis> 
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languish their friends from their foes ; what wonder 
then if this silly creature, the moment it beheld her, 
fled from the friend who would have protected it, 
and, traversing the meadows again, passed the little 
rivulet on the opposite Ride 1 It was, however, so 
■pent and weak, that it fell down twice or thrice in 
its way. This affected the tender heart of Fanny, 
who exclaimed, with tears in her eyes, against the 
barbarity of worrying a poor innocent defenceless 
animal out of its life, and putting it to the cxtrcmest 
torture for diversion. She had not much time to 
make reflections of this kind, for on a sudden the 
hounds rushed through the wood, which resounded 
with their throats and the throats of their retinue, 
who attended them on horseback. The dogs now 
passed the rivulet, and pursued the footsteps of the 
hare ; five horsemen attempted to leap over, three 
of whom succeeded, and two were in the attempt 
thrown from their saddles into the water; their 
companions, and their own horses too, proceeded 
after their sport, and left their friends and riders 
to invoke the assistance of Fortune, or employ the 
more active means of strength and agility for their 
deliverance. Joseph, however, was not so uncon- 
cerned on this occasion ; he left Fanny for a mo- 
ment to herself, and ran to the gentlemen, who 
were immediately on their legs, shaking their ears, 
and easily with the help of his hand, obtained the 
bank (for the rivulet was not at all deep) ; and, 
without staying to thank their kind assister, ran 
dripping across the meadow, calling to their brother 
sportsmen to stop their horses ; but they heard them 
not. 

The hounds were now very little behind their 
poor reeling, staggering prey, which, fainting almost 
at every step, crawled through the wood, and had 
almost got round to the place where Fanny Btood, 
when it was overtaken by its enemies, and, being 
driven out of the covert, was caught, and instantly 
tore to pieces before Fanny's face, who was unable 
to assist it with any aid more powerful than pity ; 
nor could she prevail on Joseph, who had been him- 
self a sportsman in his youth, to attempt anything 
contrary to the laws of hunting in favour of the 
hare, which he said was killed fairly. 

The hare was caught within a yard or two of 
Adams, who lay asleep at some distauce from the 
lovers ; and the houndB, in devouring it, and pulling 
it backwards and forwards, had drawn it so close 
to him, that some of them (by mistake perhaps for 
the hare's skin) laid hold of the skirts of his cas- 
sock ; others, at the same time applying their teeth 
to his whig, which he had with a handkerchief 
fastened to his head, began to pull him about ; and 
had not tho motion of his body had more effect on 
him than seemed to be wronght by the noise, they 
must certainly have tasted his flesh, which delicious 
flavour might have been fatal to him ; but, being 
roused by these tuggings, he instantly awaked, and 
with a jerk delivering his head from his wig, he with 
most admirable dexterity recovered his legs, which 
now seemed the only members he could intrust his 
safety to. Having, therefore, escaped likewise from 
at least a third part of his cassock, which he will- 
ingly left as his exuria or spoils to the enrmy, he 
fled with the utmost speed he oould summon to 
his assistance. Nor let this be any detraction from 
the bravery of his character: let the number of 
the enemies, and the surprise in which he was 
taken, be considered ; and if there be any modern so 
outrageously brave that he cannot admit of flight 
in any circumstance whatever, I say (but I whisper 
that softly, and I solemnly declare without any in- 
tention of giving offence to any brave mai .n the 



nation), I say, or rather I whisper, that he is au 
ignorant fellow, and hath never read Homer not 
Virgil, nor knows he anything of Hector or Turnus; 
nay, he is unacquainted with the history of some 
great men living, who, though as brave as lions, ay, 
as tigers, hare run away, the Lord knows how far, 
and the Lord knows why, to the surprise of their 
friends and the entertainment of their enemies. 
But if persons of such heroic disposition are a little 
offended at the behaviour of Adams, we assure them 
they shall be as much pleased with what we shall 
immediately relate of Joseph Andrews. The mas- 
ter of the pack was just arrived, or, as the sports- 
men call it, come in, when Adams set out, as we 
have before mentioned. This gentleman was gene- 
rally said to be a great lover of humour ; but, not to 
mince the matter, especially as we are upon this sub- 
ject, he was a greater hunter of men ; indeed, he had 
hitherto followed the sport only with dogs of his own 
species ; for he kept two or three couple of barking 
curs for that use only. However, as he thought he 
had now found a man nimble enough, he was will- 
ing to indulge himself with other sport, and accord- 
ingly, crying out, stole away, encouraged the hounds 
to pursue Mr. Adams, swearing it was the largest 
jack-hare he ever saw ; at the same time halloo- 
ing and hooping as if a conquered foe was flying 
before him ; in which he was imitated by those two 
or three couple of human or rather two-legged curs 
on horseback which we have mentioned before. 

Now thou, whoever thou art, whether a muse, or 
by what other name soever thou choosestto be called, 
who prcsidest over biography, and hast inspired all 
the writers of lives in these our times: thou who didst 
infuse such wonderful humour into the pen of im- 
mortal Gulliver ; who hast carefully guided the 
judgment whilst thou hast exalted the nervous manly 
style of thy Mallet : thou who hadst no hand in that 
dedication and preface, or the translations, which 
thou wpuldst willingly have struck out of the life of 
Cicero : lastly, thou who, without the assistance of 
the least spice of literature, and even against his 
inclination, hast, in some pages of his book, forced 
Colley Cibber to write English ; do thou assist me 
in what I find myself unequal to. Do thou intro- 
duce on the plain the young, the gay, the brave 
Joseph Andrews, whilst men shall view him with 
admiration and envy, tender virgins with love and 
anxious concern for his safety. 

No sooner did Joseph Andrews perceive the dis- 
tress of his friend, when first the quick-scenting 
dogs attacted him, than he gnisped his cudgel in 
his right hand — a cudgel which his father had of 
his grandfather, to whom a mighty strong man of 
Kent had given it for a present in that day when 
he broke three heads on the stage. It was a cudgel 
of mighty strength and wonderful art, made by one 
of Mr. Heard's best workmen, whom no other arti- 
ficer can equal, and who hath made all those sticks 
which the beaux have lately walked with about the 
Park in a morning; but this was far his masterpiece. 
On its head was engraved a nose and chin, which 
might have been mistaken for a pair of nutcrackers. 
The learned have imagined it designed to represent 
the Gorgon ; but it was in fact copied from the face 
of a certain long English baronet, of infinite wit, hu- 
mour, and gravity. He did intend to have engraved 
here many histories : as the first night of captain 

B *s play, where you would have seen critics in 

embroidery transplanted from the boxes to the pit, 
whose ancient inhabitants were exalted to the gal 
leries, where they played on catcalls. He did in- 
tend to have painted an auction-room, where Mr. 
Cock would have appeared aloft in his pulpit, trutn- 
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peting forth the praises of a china basin, and with 
astonishment wondering that "Nobody bids more 

for that fine, that superb" He did intend to hare 

engraved many other things, but was forced to 
leave all out for want of room. 

No sooner had Joseph grasped his cudgel in his 
hands than lightning darted from his eyes; and 
the heroic youth, swift of foot, ran with the utmost 
speed to his friend's assistance. He overtook him 
just as Rockwood had laid hold of the skirt of his 
cassock, which, being torn, hung to the ground. Rea- 
der, we would make a simile on this occasion, but 
for two reasons : the first is, it would interrupt the 
description, which should be rapid in this part ; 
but that doth not weigh much, many precedents 
occurring for such an interruption: the second 
and much the greater reason is, that we could find 
no simile adequate to our purpose : for indeed, 
what instance could we bring to set before our 
reader's eyes at once the idea of friendship, cou- 
rage, youth, beauty, strength, and swiftness! all 
which blazed in the person of Joseph Andrews. 
Let those, therefore, that describe lions and tigers, 
and heroes fiercer than both, raise their poems or 
plays with the simile of Joseph Andrews, who is 
himself above the reach of any simile. 

Now Rockwood had laid fast hold on the parson's 
skirts, and stopped his flight ; which Joseph no sooner 
perceived than he levelled his cudgel at his head 
anil laid him sprawling. Jowler and Ringwood 
then fell on his great-coat, and had undoubtedly 
brought him to the ground, had not Joseph, col- 
lecting all his force, given Jowler such a rap on the 
back, that, quitting his hold, he ran howling over 
the plain. A harder fate remained for thee, O Ring- 
wood ! Ringwood, the best hound that ever pur- 
sued a hare, who never threw his tongue but where 
the scent was undoubtedly true ; good at trailing, 
and sure in a highway ; no babbler, no overrunncr ; 
respected by the whole pack, who, whenever he 
opened, knew the game was at hand. He fell by 
the stroke of Joseph. Thunder and Plunder, and 
Wonder and Blunder, where the next victims of his 
wrath, and measured their lengths on the ground. 
Then Fairmaid, a bitch which Mr. John Temple had 
bred up in his house, and fed at his own table, 
and lately sent the squire fifty miles for a present, 
ran fiercely at Joseph and bit him by the leg: no 
dog was ever fiercer than she, being descended from 
an Amazonian breed, and had worried bulls in her 
own country, but now waged an unequal fight, and 
had shared the fate of those we have mentioned be- 
fore, had not Diana (the reader may believe or not 
if he pleases) in that instant interposed, and, in the 
shape of the huntsman, snatched her favourite up in 
her arms. 

The parson now faced about, and with his crab- 
stick felled many to the earth, and scattered others, 
till he was attacked by Ctesar and pulled to the 
ground. Then Joseph flew to his rescue, and with 
such might fell on the victor, that, O eternal blot to 
his name ! Carsar ran yelping away. 

The battle now raged with the most dreadful vio- 
lence, when, lo! the huntsman, a man of years 
and dignity, lifted his voice, and called his hounds 
from the fight, telling them, in a language they un- 
derstood, that it was in vain to contend longer, for 
that fate had decreed the victory to their enemies. 

Thus far the muse hath with her usual dignity 
related this prodigious battle, a battle we appre- 
hend never equalled by any poet, romance or 
life writer whatever, and, having brought it to a 
conclusion, she ceased ; we shall therefore proceed 
in our ordinary style with the continuation of this 



history. The squire and his companions, whom the 
figure of Adams and the gallantry of Joseph had at 
first thrown into a violent fit of laughter, and who 
had hitherto beheld the engagement with more de- 
light than any chase, shooting-match, race, cock- 
fighting, bull or bear baiting, had ever given them, 
began now to apprehend the danger of their hounds 
many of which lay sprawling in the fields. The 
squire, therefore, having first called his friends about 
him, as guards for safety of his person, rode manfully 
up to the combatants, and, summoning all the terror 
he was master of into his countenance, demanded with 
an authoritative voice of Joseph what he meant by 
assaulting his dogs in that manner 1 Joseph answered, 
with great intrepidity, that they had first fallen on his 
friend ; and if they had belonged to the greatest man 
in the kingdom, he would have treated them in the 
same way ; for, whilst his veins contained a single 
drop of blood, he would not stand idle by and see 
that gentleman (pointing to Adams) abused either 
by man or beast ; and, having so said, both he and 
Adams brandished their wooden weapons, and put 
themselves into such a posture, that the squire and 
his company thought proper to preponderate before 
they offered to revenge the cause of their four-footed 
allies. 

At this instant Fanny, whom the apprehension of 
Joseph's danger had alarmed so much that, forget- 
ting her own, she had made the utmost expedition, 
came up. The squire and all the horsemen were so 
surprised with her beauty, that they immediately 
fixed both their eyes and thoughts solely on her, 
every one declaring he had never seen so charming a 
creature. Neither mirth nor anger engaged them a 
moment longer, but all sat in silent amaze. The 
huntsman only was free from her attraction, who was 
busy in cutting the ears of the dogs, and endeavouring 
to recover them to life ; in which he succeeded so 
well, that only two of no great note remained slaugh- 
tered on the field of action. Upon this the hunts, 
man declared, *' 'Twas well it was no worse ; for his 
part he could not blame the gentleman, and won- 
dered his master would encourage the dogs to hunt 
christians ; that it was the surest way to spoil them, 
to make them follow vermin instead of sticking to a 
hare." 

The squire, being informed of the little mischief 
that had been done, and perhaps having more mis- 
chief of another kind in his head, accosted Mr. AdamB 
with a more favourable aspect than before : he told 
him he was sorry for what had happened ; that he 
had endeavoured all he could to prevent it the mo- 
ment he was acquainted with his cloth, and greatly 
commended the courage of his servant, for so he ima- 
gined Joseph to be. He then invited Mr. Adams 
to dinner, and desired the young woman might come 
with him. Adams refused a long while ; but the 
invitation was repeated with so much earnestness 
and courtesy, that at length he was forced to accept 
it. His wig and hat, and other spoils of the field, 
being gathered together by Joseph (for otherwise 
probably they would have been forgotten), he put 
himself into the best order he could ; and then the 
horse and foot moved forward in the same pace to- 
wards the squire's house, which stood at a very little 
distance. 

Whilst they were on the road the lovely Fanny 
attracted the eyes of all : they endeavoured to outvie 
one another in encomiums on her beauty ; which the 
reader will pardon my not relating, as they had not 
anything new or uncommon in them : so must he 
likewise my not setting down the many curious jests 
which were made on Adams ; some of them declaring 
that parson-hunting was the beat sport in the world ; 
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others commending his standing at bay, which they 
said he had done as well as any badger ; with such- 
like merriment, which, though it would ill become 
the dignity of this history, afforded much laughter and 
diversion to the squire and his facetious companions. 

CHAPTER VIlT" 
A ice do of routing, very nicely adapted to the present tarte 

They arrived at the squire's house just as his dinner 
waa ready. A little dispute arose on the account of 
Fanny, whom the squire, who was a bachelor, was 
desirous to place at his own table ; but she would 
not consent, nor would Mr. Adams permit her to be 
parted from Joseph ; so that she was at length with 
him consigned over to the kitchen, where the sen ants 
were ordered to make him drunk ; a favour which 
was likewise intended for Adams ; which design 
being executed, the squire thought he should easily 
accomplish what he had when he first saw her in- 
tended to perpetrate with Fanny. 

It may not be improper, before we proceed farther, 
to open a little the character of this gentleman, and 
that of his friends. The master of this house, then, 
was a man of a very considerable fortune ; a bache- 
lor, as we have said, and about forty years of age : he 
had been educated (if we may use the expression) in 
the country, and at his own home, under the care of 
his mother and a tutor, who had orders never to cor- 
rect him, nor to compel him to learn more than he 
liked, which it seems was very little, and that only 
in his childhood ; for from the age of fifteen he ad- 
dicted himself entirely to hunting and other rural 
amusements, for which his mother took care to equip 
him with horses, hounds, and all other necessaries ; 
and his tutor, endeavouring to ingratiate himself with 
his young pupil, who would, he knew, be able hand- 
somely to provide for him, became his companion, 
not only at these exercises, but likewise over a battle, 
which the young squire had a very early relish for. 
At the age of twenty his mother began to think she 
had not fulfilled the duty of a parent ; she therefore 
resolved to persuade her son, if possible, to that 
which she imagined would well supply all that he 
might have learned at a public school or university, — 
this is what they commonly call travelling; which, 
with the help of the tutor, who was fixed on to attend 
him, she easily succeeded in. He made in three 
years the tour of Europe, as they term it, and returned 
home well furnished with French clothes, phrases, 
and servants, with a hearty contempt for his own 
country ; especially what had any savour of the plain 
spirit and honesty of our ancestors. His mother 
greatly applauded herself at his return. And now, 
being master of his own fortune, he soon procured I 
himself a seat in parliament, and was in the common 
opinion one of the finest gentlemen of his age : but 
what distinguished him chiefly was a strange de- 
light which he took in everything which is ridicul- 
ous, odious, and absurd in his own species ; so that 
he never chose a companion without one or more of 
these ingredients, and those who were marked by 
nature in the most eminent degree with them were 
most his favourites. If he ever found a man who 
cither had not, or endeavoured to couceal, these im- 
perfections, he took great pleasure in inventing me- 
thods of forcing him into absurdities which were not 
natural to him, or in drawing forth and exposing 
those that were ; for which purpose he was always 
provided with a set of fellow9, whom we have before 
called curs, and who did, indeed, no great honour to 
the canine kind ; their business was to hunt out and 
display everything that had any savour of the above- 
mentioned qualities, and especially in the gravest 
and best character! ; but if they failed in their search, 



they were to turn even virtue and wisdom themselves 
into ridicule, for the diversion of Uieir master and 
feeder. The gentlemen of curlike disposition who 
were now at his house, and whom he had brought 
with him from London, were, an old half-pay officer, 
a player, a dull poet, a quack-doctor, a scraping 
fiddler, and a lame German dancing-muster. 

As soon as dinner was served, while Mr Adams 
was saying grace, the captain conveyed his chair from 
behind" him ; so that when he endeavoured to seat 
himself he fell down on the ground, and thus com- 
pleted joke the first, to the great entertainment of 
the whole company. The second joke was per- 
formed by the poet, who sat next him on the other 
side, and took an opportunity, while poor Adams 
was respectfully drinking to the roaster of the house, 
to overturn a plate of soup into his breeches; which, 
with the many apologies he made, and the parson's 
gentle answers, caused much mirth in the company. 
Joke the third was served up by one of the waiting- 
men, who had been ordered to convey a quantity of 
gin into Mr. Adams's ale, which he declaring to be the 
best liquor he ever drank, but rather too rich of the 
malt, contributed again to their laughter. Mr. 
Adams, from whom we had most of this relation, 
could not recollect all the jests of this kind prac- 
tised on him, which the inoffensive disposition 
of his own heart made him slow in discovering ; 
and indeed, had it not been for the information 
which wc received from a servant of the family, this 
part of our history, which we take to be none of the 
least curious, must have been deplorably imperfect; 
though we must own it probable that some more 
jokes were (as they call it) cracked during their 
dinner ; but we have by no means been able to come 
at the knowledge of them. When dinner was re- 
moved, the poet began to repeat some verses, which, 
he said, were made extempore. The following is a 
copy of them, procured with the greatest difficulty : 
An extempore Poem tm par tun Adatnt. 

Did ever mortal such a parson view ? 

His rasaock old, hi* wi« nut over-new. 

Well miKht the hounds have him for fox mistaken, 

In smell more like to that than nuty Ucpu ;• 

But would it not make any mortal .tore 

To see tlih uurson taken for a hare ? 

Could Phtvbus err thus ffrnasly. even he 

For a good player might have token thee. 

At which words the bard whipt off the player's 
wig, and received the approbation of the company, 
rather perhaps for the dexterity of his hand than his 
head. The player, instead of retorting the jest on 
the poet, began to display his talents on the same 
subject. He repeated many scraps of wit out of 
plays, reflecting on the whole body of the clergy, 
which were received with great acclamations by all 
present. It was now the dancing-master's turn to 
exhibit his talents ; he therefore, addressing himself 
to Adams in broken English, told him, " He was a 
man ver well made for dc dance, and he suppose by 
his walk dat he had learn of some great master.'* 
He said, '* It was ver pretty quality in clergyman to 
dance ; " and concluded with desiring him to dance 
a minuet, telling him, " his cassock would serve for 
petticoats ; and that he would himself be his part- 
ner." At which words, without waiting for an 
answer, he pulled out his gloves, and the fiddler was 
preparing his fiddle. The compauy all offered the 
dancing-master wagers that the parson out-danced 
him, which he refused, saying " he believed so too, 
for he had never seen any man in his life who looked 
de dance so well as de gentleman :" he then stepped 
forwards to take Adams by the hand, which the 
hitter hastily withdrew, and, atth; same time clench- 

• All houods that will hunt fox or other vermin will bant 
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inghis fist, advised him not to carry the jest too far, 
for he would not endure being put upon. The danc- I 
iug-mastcr no sooner saw the fist than he prudently 
retired out of its reach, and stood aloof, mimicking 
Adams, whose eyes were fixed on him, not guessing 
whit he was at, but to avoid hi* laying hold on him, 
which he had once attempted. In the mean while, 
the captain, perceiving an opportunity, piuned a 
cracker or devil to the cassock, and then lighted it 
with their little smoking-candle. Adams, being a 
stranger to this sport, and believing he had been 
blown up iu reality, started from his chair, and 
jumped about the room, to the infinite joy of the be- 
holders, who declared he was the best dancer in the 
universe. As soon as the devil had done tormenting 
him, and he had a little recovered his confusion, he 
returned to the table, standing up in the posture of 
one who intended to make a speech. They all cried 
out, Hear him, hear him ; and he then spoke in the 
following manner : " Sir, I am sorry to see one to 
whom Providence hath been so bountiful in 
bestowing his favours make so ill and ungrateful 
a return for them ; for, though you have not insulted 
me yourself, it is visible you have delighted in those 
that do it, nor have once discouraged the many rude- 
nesses which have been shown towards me ; indeed, 
towards yourself, if you rightly understood them ; 
for 1 am your guest, and by the laws of hospitality 
entitled to your protection. One gentleman had 
thought proper to produce some poetry upon me, of 
which I shall only say, that I had rather be the sub- 
ject than the composer. He hath pleased to treat 
me with disrespect as a parson. I apprehend my 
order is not the object of scorn, nor that I can be- 
come so, unless by being a disgrace to it, wliich I 
hope poverty will never be called. Another gen- 
tleman, indeed, hath repeated some sentences, where 
the order itself is mentioned with contempt. He 
says they are taken from plays. 1 am sure such 
plays are a scandal to the government which permits 
them, and cursed will be the nation where they are 
represented. How others have treated mc I need 
not observe ; they themselves, when they reflect, 
must allow the behaviour to be as improper to my 
years as to my cloth. You found me, sir, travelling 
with two of my parishioners (I omit your hounds 
falling on me ; for I have quite forgiven it, whether 
it proceeded from the wantonness or negligence of 
the huntsman) : ray appearance might very well per- 
suade you that your invitation was an act of charity, 
though in reality we were well provided ; yes, sir, if 
we had had an hundred miles to travel, we had 
sufficient to bear our expenses in a noble manner." 
(At which words he produced the half-guinea which 
was found in the basket.) " I do not show you this 
out of ostentation of riches, but to convince you I 
speak truth. Your Beating mc at your table was an 
honour which I did not ambitiously affect. When 
I was here, I endeavoured to behave towards you 
with the utmost respect ; if I have failed, it was not 
with design ; nor could I certaiidy, so far be guilty 
as to deserve the insults I have suffered. If they 
were meant, therefore, either to my order or my po- 
verty (and you see I am not very poor), the shame 
doth not lie at my door, and I heartily pray that 
the sin may be averted from yours." He thus 
finished, and received a general clap from the whole 
company. Then the gentlemnn of '.he house told him, 
M He was sorry for what had happened ; that he could 
not accuse him of nny share in it ; that the verses 
were as himself had well observed, so bad, that he 
might easily answer them ; and for the serpent, it 
was undoubtedly a very irreat affront done him by 
the dancing-master, for which, if he well thrashed 



him, as he deserved, he should be very mush pleased 
to see it" (in which, probably, he spoke truth* 
Adams answered, 44 Whoever had done it, it was 
not his profession to punish him that way ; but for 
the person whom he had accused, I am a witness,' 
says he, 44 of his innocence ; for I had my eye on 
him all the while. Whoever he was, God forgive 
him, and bestow on him a little more sense as well 
as humanity." The captain answered with a surly 
look and accent, That he hoped he did not mean 
to reflect upon him ; d — n him, he had as much 
imauity as another, and, if any man said he had not t 
he would conviuce him of his mistake by cutting 
his throat." Adams, smiling, said, 44 He belie* ed 
he had spoke right by accident." To which the 
captain returned, "What do you mean by my speak- 
ing right 1 If you was not a parson, I would not 
take these words; but your gown protects you. If 
any man who wears a sword had said so much, I 
had pulled him by the nose before this." Adams 
replied, 44 If he attempted any rudeness to his per- 
son, he would not find any protection for himself in 
his gown ;" and, clenching his fist, declared 44 he 
had thrashed many a stouter man." The gentle- 
man did all he could to encourage this warlike dis- 
position in Adams, and was in hopes to have pro- 
duced a battle, but he was disappointed ; for the 
captain made no other answer than, 44 It is very well 
jou are a parson;" and so, drinking off a bumper 
to old mother Church, ended the dispute. 

Then the doctor, who had hitherto been silent, 
and who was the gravest but most mischievous dog 
of all, in a very pompous speech highly applauded 
what Adams had said, and as much discommended 
the behaviour to him. He proceeded to encomiums 
on the church and poverty; and, lastly, recommended 
forgiveness of what had" passed to Adams, who im- 
mediately answered, " That everything was for- 
given ;" and in the warmth of his goodness he fillet! 
a bumper of stroug beer (a liquor he preferred to 
wine), and drank a health to the whole company, 
shaking the captain and the poet heartily by the 
hand, and addressing himself with great respect to 
the doctor ; who, indeed, had not laughed out- 
wardly at anything that passed, as he had a perfect 
command of his muscles, and could laugh inwardly 
without betraying the least symptoms in his coun. 
tenance. The doctor now began a second formal 
speech, in which he declaimed against all levity of 
conversation, and what is usually called mirth. He 
said, 44 There were amusements fitted for persons of 
all ages and degrees, from the rattle to the discuss- 
ing a point of philosophy ; and that men discovered 
themselves in nothing more than in the choice of 
their amusements ; for," says he, 44 as it must greatly 
raise our expectation of the future conduct in life of 
boys whom in their tender years we perceive, in- 
stead of taw or balls, or other childish plaything*, to 
choose, at their leisure hours, to exercise their 
genius in contentions of wit, learning, and such 
like ; so must it inspire one with equal contempt of 
a man, if we should discover him playing at taw or 
other childish play." Adams highly commended 
the doctor's opinion, and said, He had often won- 
dered at some passages in ancient authors, w here 
Scipio, Ladius, and other great men, were repre- 
sented to have passed many hours in amusement* of 
the most trifling kind." The doctor replied, 44 He 
had by him an old Greek manuscript where a favour- 
ite diversion of Socrates was recorded." 44 Ay I" 
says the parson eagerly: 44 I should be most in- 
finitely obliged to you for the favour of perusing it." 
The doctor promised to send it him. and farthei 
said, 44 That he believed he could describe it. 1 
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think," says he, " as near as I can remember, it 
was this : there was a throne erected, on one side 
of which sat a king, and on the other a queen, 
■with their guards and attendants ranged on both 
sides ; to them was introduced an ambassador, which 
part Socrates always used to perform himself; and 
when he was led up to the footsteps of the throne 
he addressed himself to the monarchs in some 
grave speech, full of virtue, and goodness, and mo- 
rality, and such like. After which, he was seated 
between the king and queen, and royally enter- 
tained. This I think w as the chief part. Perhaps 
1 may have forgot some particulars ; for it is long 
since I read it." Adams said, '* It was, indeed, a 
diversion worthy the relaxation of so great a man ; 
and thought something resembling it should be in- 
stituted among our great men, instead of cards and 
other idle pastime, in which, he was informed, they 
trifled away too much of their lives." He added, 
'* The christian religion was a nobler subject for 
these speeches than any Socrates could have in- 
vented." The gentleman of the house approved 
what Mr. Adams said, and declared u He resolved to 
perform the ceremony Uiis very evening." To which 
the doctor objected, as no one was prepared with a 
speech, " unless," said he (turning to Adams with a 
gravity of countenance which would have deceived 
a more knowing man), " you have a sermon about 
you, doctor." " Sir," says Adams, " 1 never travel 
without one, for fear of what may happen." He 
was easily prevailed on by his worthy friend, as he 
now called the doctor, to undertake the part of the 
ambassador; so that the gentleman sent immediate 
orders to have the throne erected, which was per- 
formed before they had drank two bottles; and, 
perhaps, the reader will hereafter have no great 
reason to admire the nimbleness of the servants. 
Indeed, to confess the truth, the throne was no more 
than this : there was a great tub of water provided, 
on each side of which were placed two stools raised 
higher than the surface of the tub, and over the 
whole was laid a blanket ; on these stools were 
placed the king and queen, namely, the master of 
the house and the captain. And now the ambas- 
sador was introduced between the poet and the doc- 
tor ; who, having read his sermon, to the great en- 
tertainment of all present, was led up to Ins place 
and seated between their majesties. They imme- 
diately rose up, when the blanket, wanting its sup- 
ports at either end, gave way, and soused Adams 
over head and ears in the water. The captain made 
his escape, but, unluckily, the gentleman himself 
not being as nimble as he ought, Adams caught hold 
of him before he descended from his throne, and 
pulled him in with him, to the entire secret satis- 
faction of all the company. Adams after ducking 
the squire twice or thrice, leaped out of the tub, and 
looked sharp for the doctor, whom he would cer- 
tainly have conveyed to the same place of honour ; 
but he had wisely withdrawn : he then searched for 
his crabstick, and having found that, as well as his 
fellow-travellers, he declared he would not stay a 
moment longer in such a house. He then departed, 
without taking leave of bis host, whom he had ex- 
acted a more severe revenge on than he intended ; 
for, as he did not use sufficient care to dry himself 
In time, he caught a cold by the accident which 
threw him into a fever that had like to have cost 
him nis life. 



CHAPTER VIII. 
Which some readers « ill think too short, others too long. 
AntMS, and Joseph, who was no less enraged than 
his friend at the treatment he met with, went out 



with their sticks in their hands, and carried off 
Fanny, notwithstanding the opposition of the ser- 
vants, who did all, without proceeding to violence, 
in their power to detain them. They walked as 
fast as they could, not so much from any apprehen- 
sion of being pursued as that Mr. Adams might, by 
exercise, prevent any harm from the water. The 
gentleman, who had given such orders to his ser- 
vants concerning Fanny that he did not in the least 
fear her getting away, no sooner heard that she was 
gone, than he began to rave, and immediately de- 
spatched several with orders either to bring her back 
or never return. The poet, the player, and all but 
the dancing-master and doctor, went on this errand. 

The night was very dark in which our friends 
began their journey ; however, they made such ex- 
pedition, that they soon arrived at an inn which 
was at seven miles' distance. Here they unanimously 
consented to pa*sthe evening, Mr. Adams being now 
as dry as he was before he had set out on his embassy. 

This inn, which indeed we might call an ale- 
house, had not the words, The New Inn, been writ 
on the sign, afforded them no better provisions than 
bread and cheese and ale ; on w hich, however, they 
made a very comfortable meal ; for hunger is better 
than a French cook. 

They had no sooner supped than Adams, return- 
ing thanks to the Almighty for his food, declared he 
had ate his homely commons with much greater 
satisfaction than his splendid dinner ; and expressed 
great contempt for the folly of mankind, who sacri- 
ficed their hopes of heaven to the acquisition of vast 
wealth, since so much comfort was to be found in 
the humblest state and the lowest provision. " Very 
true, sir," says a grave man who sat smoking his 
pipe by the fire, and who was a traveller as well as 
himself. " I have often been as much surprised as 
you are, when 1 consider the value which mankind 
in general set on riches, since every day's experience 
shows us how little is in their power ; for what, 
indeed, truly desirable, can they bestow on us ! Can 
they give beauty to the deformed, strength to the 
weak, or health to the infirm 1 Surely, if they could 
we should not see so many ill-favoured faces haunt- 
ing the assemblies of the great, nor would such 
numbers of feeble wretches languish in their coaches 
and palaces. No, not the wealth of a kingdom can 
purchase any paint to dress pale Ugliness in the 
bloom of that young maiden, nor any drugs to equip 
Disease with the vigour of that young man. Do 
not riches bring us solicitude instead of rest, envy 
instead of affection, and danger instead of safety 1 
Can they prolong their own possession, or lengthen 
his days who enjoys them 1 So far otherwise, that 
the sloth, the luxury, the care which attend them, 
shorten the lives of millions, and bring them with 
pain and misery to an untimely grave. Where then 
is their value if they can neither embellish nor 
strengthen our forms, sweeten nor prolong our 
lives t — Again : Cau they adorn the mind more than 
the body I Do they not rather swell the heart with 
vanity, puff up the cheeks with pride, shut our cars 
to every call of virtue, and our bowels to every 
motive of compassion V' •* Give me your hand, bro- 
ther," said Adams, in a rapture, '* for I suppose 
you are a clergyman." — " No, truly," answered the 
other (indeed, he was a priest of the church of 
Rome; but those who understand outlaws will 
not wonder he was not over-ready to own it). — 
" Whatever you are," cries Adams, •« you have 
spoken my sentiments : I believe I have preached 
every syllable of your speech twenty times over ; for 
it hath always appeared to me easier for a cable- 
rope (which by the way is the true rendering of that 
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word we hare translated camel) to go through the 
eye of a needle than for a rich man to get into the 
kingdom of heaven." — " That, air," said the other, 
" will be easily granted you by divine*, and is de- 
plorably true ; but as the prospect of our good at a 
distance doth not so forcibly affect us, it might be 
of some service to mankind to be made thoroughly 
sensible — which I think, they might be with very 
little serious attention — that even the blessings of 
Lliis world are not to be purchased with riches ; a 
doctrine, in my opinion, not only metaphysically, 
but, if I may say so, mathematically demonstrable ; 
and which I have been always so perfectly convinced 
of that I have a contempt for nothing so much as for 
gold." Adams now began a long discourse : but as 
most which he said occurs among many authors who 
have treated this subject, I shall omit inserting it. 
During its continuance Joseph and Fanny retired to 
rest, and the host likewise left the room. When 
the English parson had concluded, the Romish re- 
sumed the discourse, which he continued with great 
bitterness and invective ; and at last ended by de- 
airing Adams to lend him eighteen-pence to pay his 
reckoning ; promising, if he never paid him, he 
might be assured of his prayers. The good man an- 
swered that eighteen-pence would be too little to 
carry him any very long journey ; that he had half 
a guinea in his pocket, which he would divide with 
him. He then fell to searching his pockets, but 
could find no money ; for indeed the company with 
whom he dined had passed one jest upon him which 
we did not then enumerate, and had picked his pocket 
of all that treasure which he had so ostentatiously 
produced. 

M Bless me V cried Adams, " I have certainly lost 
it ; I can never have spent it. Sir, as I am a chris- 
tian, I had a whole half-guinea in my pocket this 
morning, and have not now a single halfpenny of it 
left. Sure the devil must have taken it from me ! " 
— '« Sir," answered the priest Bmiling, " you need 
make no excuses ; if you are not willing to lend me 
the money I am contented." — •« Sir," cries Adams, 
" if I had the greatest sum in the world — ay, if I 
had ten pounds about mc — I would bestow it all to 
rescue any christian from distress. I am more 
vexed at my loss on your account than my own. 
Was ever anything so unlucky! Because I have no 
money in my pocket I shall be suspected to be no 
christian." — " I am more unlucky," quoth the other, 
" if you arc as generous as you say ; for really a 
crown would have made me happy, and conveyed 
me in plenty to the place I am going, which is not 
above twenty miles oft", and where I can arrive by 
to-morrow night. I assure you I am not accustomed 
to travel pcnnylcss. I am but just arrived in Eng- 
land ; and we were forced by a storm in our passage 
to throw all we had overboard. I don't suspect 
but this fellow will take my word for the trifle I 
owe him ; but I hate to appear so mean as to con- 
fess myself without a shilling to such people ; for 
these, and indeed too many others, know little dif- 
ference in their estimation between a beggar and a 
thief." However, he thought he should deal better 
with the host that evening than the next morning : 
he therefore resolved to set out immediately, not- 
withstanding the darkness ; aud accordingly, as soon 
as the host returned, he communicated to him the 
situation sf his affairs ; upon which the host, scratch- 
ing his head, answered, " Why I do not know, 
master ; if it be so, and you have no money, I must 
trust, 1 think, though I had rather always have 
ready money if I could ; but, marry, you look like 
so honest a gentleman that I don't fear your paying 
mc If it was twenty times as much." The priest 



made no reply, but, taking leave of him and Adair • 

as fast as he could, not without confusion, and 
perhaps with some distrust of Adams's sincerity, 

departed. 

He was no sooner gone than the host fell a 
shaking his head, and declared, if he had suspected 
the fellow had no money, he would not have drawn 
him a single drop of drink, saying, he despaired oi 
ever seeing his face again, for that he looked like a 
confounded rogue. " Rabbit the fellow," cries he, 
" I thought, by his talking so much about riches, that 
he had a hundred pounds at least in his pocket." 
Adams chid him for his suspicions, which, he Raid, 
were not becoming a christian ; and then, without 
reflecting on his loss, or considering how he himself 
should depart in the morning, he retired to a very 
homely bed, as his companions had before ; how- 
ever, health and fatigue gave them a sweeter repose 
than is often in the power of velvet and down to 
bestow. 

CHAPTER IX. 

Containing Maurprising and bloody ad ventures a* can be found 
in this or pcrhap* any other authentic hirtory. 

It was almost morning when Joseph Andrews, whose 
eyes the thoughts of his dear Fanny had opened, as 
he lay fondly meditating on that lovely creature, 
heard a violent knocking at the door over which he 
lay. He presently jumped out of bed, and, opening 
the window, was asked if there were no travellers 
in the house! and presently, by another voice, if 
two men and a young woman had not taken up 
there their lodging that night 1 Though he knew 
not the voices, he began to entertain a suspicion of 
the truth — for indeed he had received some inform- 
ation from one of the servants of the squire's house 
of his design — and answered in the negative. One 
of the servant*, who knew the host well, called out 
to him by his name just as he had opened another 
window, and asked him the same question ; to which 
he answered in the affirmative. O ho ! said ano- 
ther, have we found you T and ordered the host to 
come down and open the door. Fanny, who was 
as wakeful as Joseph, no sooner heard all this than 
she leaped from her bed, and, hastily putting on 
her gown and petticoats, ran as fast as possible to 
Joseph's room, who then was almost dressed. He 
immediately let her in, and, embracing her with the 
most passionate tenderness, bid her fear nothing, 
for he would die in her defence. " Is that a reason 
why I should not fear," says she, " when I should 
lose what is dearer to me than the whole world V 
Joseph, then kissing her hand, said, " He could 
almost thank the occasion which had extorted from 
her a tenderness she would never indulge him with 
before." He then ran and waked his bedfellow 
Adams, who was yet fast asleep, notwithstanding 
many calls from Joseph ; but was no sooner made 
sensible of their danger than he leaped from his 
bed, without considering the presence of Fanny, 
who hastily turned her face from him, and enjoyed 
a double benefit from the dark, which, as it would 
have prevented any offence to an innocence less 
pure, or a modesty less delicate, so it concealed even 
those blushes which were raised in her. 

Adams had soon put on all his clothes but his 
breeches, which, in the hurry, he forgot ; however, 
they were pretty well supplied by the length of his 
other garments ; and now, the house-door being 
opened, the captain, the poet, the player, and three 
servants, came in. The captain told the host that 
two fellows, who were in his house, had run away 
with a young woman, and desired to know in which 
room she lay. The host, who presently believed 
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the story, directed them, and instantly the captain 
and poet, jostling one another, ran up. The poet, 
who was the nimblest, entering the chamber first, 
searched the bed, and every other part, but to no 
purpose ; the bird was flown, as the impatieut 
reader, who might otherwise have bceu in pain for 
her, was before advertised. They then inquired 
where the men lay, and were approaching the cham- 
ber, when Joseph roared out, in a loud voice, that 
he would shoot the first man who otTered to attack 
the door. The captain inquired what fire-arms they 
had ; to which the host answered, he believed they 
had none ; nay, he was almost convinced of it, for 
he had heard one ask the other in the evening what 
they should have done if they had been overtaken, 
when they had no arms ; to which the other an- 
swered, they would have defended themselves with 
their sticks as long as they were able, and God 
would assist a just cause. This satisfied the cap- 
tain, but not the poet, who prudently retreated 
down stairs, saying, it was his business to record 
great actions, and not to do them. Ths captain 
was no sooner well satisfied that there were no 
fire-arms than, bidding defiance to gunpowder, and 
swearing he loved the smell of it, he ordered the 
servants to follow him, and, marching boldly up, 
immediately attempted to force the door, which the 
servants soon helped him to accomplish. When it 
waa opened, they discovered the enemy drawn up 
three deep ; Adams in the front, and Fanny in the 
rear. The captain told Adams that if they would 
go all back to the house again they should be civilly 
treated ; but unless they consented he had orders to 
carry the young lady with him, whom there was 
great reason to believe they had stolen from her 
parents ; for, notwithstanding her disguise, her air, 
which she could not conceal, sufficiently discovered 
her birth to be infinitely superior to theirs. Fanny, 
bursting into tears, solemnly assured him he was 
mistaken ; that she was a poor helpless foundling, 
and had no relation in the world which she knew 
of ; and, throwing herself on her knees, begged that 
he would not attempt to take her from her friends, 
who, she was convinced, would die before they would 
lose her : which Adams confirmed with words not 
far from amounting to an oath. The captain swore 
he had no leisure to talk, and, bidding them thank 
themselves for what happened, he ordered the ser- 
vants to fall on, at the same time endeavouring to pass 
by Adams, in order to lay hold on Fanny ; but the 
parson, interrupting him, received a blow from one 
of them, which, without considering whence it came, 
he returned to the captain, and gave him so dexterous 
a knock in that part of the stomach which is vulgarly 
called the pit, that he staggered some paces back- 
wards. The captain, who was not accustomed to 
this kind of play, and who wisely apprehended the 
consequence of such another blow, two of them 
seeming to him equal to a thrust through the body, 
drew forth his hanger, as Adams approached him, 
and was levelling a blow at his head which would 
probably have silenced the preacher for ever, had 
not Joseph in that instant lifted up a certain huge 
stone pot of the chamber with one hand, which six 
beaux could not have lifted with both, and discharged 
it, together with the contents, full in the captain's 
face. The uplifted hanger dropped from his hand, 
and he fell prostrated on the floor with a lumpish 
noise, and his halfpence rattled in his pocket ; the 
red liquor which his veins contained, and the white 
liquor which the pot contained, ran in one stream 
down his face and his clothes. Nor had Adams 
quite escaped, some of the water having in its pas- 
sage shed its honours on his head, and began to 
trickle down the wrinkles or rather furrows of his 



I cheeks, when one of the servants, snatching a nuip 
out of a pail of water, which had already done its 
I duty in washing the house, pushed it in the parson's 
J face ; yet could not he bear him down, for the par- 
son, wresting the mop from the fellow with one 
hand, with his other brought the enemy as low at 
the earth, having given him a stroke over that part 
of the face where, in some men of pleasure, the na- 
tural and artificial noses are conjoined. 

Hitherto, Fortune seemed to incline the victory 
on the travellers' side, when, according to her cus- 
tom, she began to show the fickleness of her dis- 
position ; for now the host, entering the field, or 
rather chamber of battle, flew directly at Joseph, 
and, darting his head into his stomach (for he was 
a stout fellow and an expert boxer), almost stag- 
gered him : but Joseph, stepping one leg back, did 
with his left hand so chuck him under the chin that 
he reeled. The youth was pursuing his blow with 
his right hand when he received from one of the 
servants such a stroke with a cudgel on his temples, 
that it instantly deprived him of sense, and he 
measured his length on the ground. 

Fanny rent the air with her cries, and Adams 
was coming to the assistance of Joseph ; but the 
two serving-men and the host now fell on him, and 
soon subdued him, though he fought like a madman, 
and looked so black with the impressions he had re- 
ceived from the mop, than Don Quixotte would cer- 
tainly have taken him for an enchanted Moor. But 
now follows the most tragical part ; for the captain 
was risen again, and, seeing Joseph on the floor, and 
Adams secured, he instantly laid hold on Fanny, 
and, with the assistance of the poet and player, who, 
hearing the battle was over, were now come up, 
dragged her, crying and tearing her hair, from the 
sight of her Joseph, and, with a perfect deafness to 
all her entreaties, carried her down stairs by violence, 
and fastened her on the player's horse ; and the 
captain, mounting his own, and leading that on 
which this poor miserable wretch was, departed, 
without any more consideration of her cries than a 
butcher hath of those of a lamb ; for indeed his 
thoughts were entertained only with the degree of 
favour which he promised himself from the squire on 
the success of this adventure. 

The servants, who were ordered to secure Adams 
and Joseph as safe as possible, that the squire might 
receive no interruption to his design on poor Fanny, 
immediately, by the poet's advice, tied Adams to 
one of the bed-posts, as they did Joseph on the 
other side, as soon as they could bring him to him- 
self ; and then, leaving them together, back to back, 
and desiring the host not to set them at liberty, nor 
to go near them, till he had further orders, they de- 
parted towards their master ; but happened to take 
a different road from that which the captain had 
fallen into. 



CHAPTER X. 

A discourse between the port sad the player ; of no other use 
in this history but to divert the reader. 

Befohe we proceed any farther in this tragedy we 

shall leave Mr. Joseph and Mr. Adams to themselves, 

and imitate the wise conductors of the stage, who in 

the midst of a grave action entertain you with some 

excellent piece of satire or humour called a dance. 

Which piece, indeed, is therefore danced, and not 

spoke, as it is delivered to the audience by persons 

whose thinking faculty is by roost people heid to lie 

in their heels ; and to whom, as well as heroes, who 

think with their hands, Nature hath only given 

heads for the sake of conformity, and as they arc of 

use in dancing, to hang their hats on. 

The poet, addressing the player, proceeded thus 
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44 As I was saying" (for they had been at this dis- 
course all the time of t he engagement above stairs), 
44 the reason you have no good new plays is evident ; 
it is from y our discouragement of authors. Gentle- 
men will not write, sir, they will not write, without 
the expectation of fame or profit, or perhaps both. 
Plays are like trees, which will not grow without 
nourishment ; but, like mushrooms, they shoot up 
spontaneously, as it were, in a rich soil. The 
muses, like vines, may be pruned, but not with a 
hatchet. The town, like a peevish child, knows not 
what it desires, and is always best pleased with a 
rattle. A farce-writer hath indeed some chance for 
success : but they have lost all taste for the sublime. 
Though I believe one reason of their depravity is the 
badness of the actors. If a man writes like an angel, 
sir, those fellows know not how to give a sentiment 
utterance." — Not so fast," says the player : *' the 
modern actors arc as good at least as their authors, 
nay, they come nearer their illustrious predecessors ; 
and I expect a Booth on the stage again, sooner 
than a Shakspeare or au Otway ; and indeed 1 may 
turn your observation against you, and with truth 
say, that the reason no actors are encouraged is be- 
cause we have no good new plays." — " I have not 
affirmed the contrary," said the poet ; 44 but I am 
surprised you grow so warm ; y ou cannot imagine 
yourself interested in this dispute ; I hope you have 
a better opinion of my taste than to apprehend 1 
squinted at yourself. No, sir, if we had six such 
actors as you, we should soon rival the Bettertons 
and Sandfords of former times ; for, without a com- 
pliment to you, I think it impossible for any one to 
have excelled you in most of your parts. Nay, it is 
solemn truth, and I have heard many, and all great 
judges, express as much; and, you will pardon me 
if I tell you, I think every time I have seen you 
lately you have constantly acquired some new ex- 
cellence, like a snowball. You have deceived me in 
my estimation of perfection, and have outdone what 
I thought inimitable." — 41 You are as little inte- 
rested," answered the player, "in what 1 have said 
of other poets ; for d— u me if there are not many 
strokes, ay, whole scenes, in y our last tragedy, which 
at least equal Shakspeare. There is a delicacy of 
sentiment, a diguity of expression in it, which 1 will 
own many of our gentlemen did not do adequate 
justice to. To coufess the truth, they are bad 
enough, and I pity an authoi who is present at the 
murder of his works."— 44 Nay, it is but seldom that 
it can happen," returned the poet ; 44 the workf of 
most modern authors, like dead- born children, can- 
not be murdered. It is such wretched half-begotten, 
half-writ, lifeless, spiritless, low, grovelling stuff, 
that I almost pity the actor who is obliged to get it 
by heart, which must be almost as difficult to 
remember as words in a language you do not under- 
stand."— 44 I am sure," said the player, 44 if the sen- 
tence! have little meaning wheu they are writ, when 
they are spoken they have less. I know scarce one 
who ever lays an emphasis right, and much less 
adapts his artion to his character. I have s< cn a 
tender lover in an attitude of fighting with his mis- 
tress, and a brave hero suing to his enemy with 
his sword in his hand. I don't care to abuse my 
profession, but rot me if in my heart I am not in- 
clined to the poet's side."— 44 It is rather generous 
in you than just," said the poet; 44 and, though 1 
hate to speak ill of any person's production, — nay, 
I never do it, nor will, — but yet, to do justice to the 
actors, what could Booth or Betterton have made of 
such horrible stuff as Kenton's Mariamne, Frowd's 
Philotaa, or Mallet's Eurydicc ; or those low, dirty, 



last-dying speeches, which a fellow in the city ot 
Wapping, your Dillo or Lillo, what was his name, 
called tragedies!" — 44 Very well," says the player ; 
44 and pray what do you think of such fellows aa 
Quiu and Delane, or that lace-making puppy young 
Ci Liber, that ill-looked dog Macklin, or that saucy 
slut Mrs. Clivet What work would they make with 
your Shakspcarcs, Otways, and Locs T How would 
those harmonious lines of the last come from their 
tongues 1 — 

'* ' No more : for I disdain 

AU pomp when thou art by : far be the noise 
Of kings and crown* from us, whose gentle »ouls 
Our kinder fate* have steer'd another way . 
Free as the forest lurds we Ml pair together. 
Without remcmb'rtnj; who our fathers were : 
Fly to the arlxmrs, yroU, and dow ry meads: 
There in soft murmurs interchange our soul*; 
Together drink the cry stal of the stream. 
Ot taste the yellow fruit which autumn yields. 
And, when the golden eieuiuj; calls us home. 
Win;,' tr» our do»uy nests, and sleep till mom.' 

44 Or lmw would this disdain of Otway — 

" ' Who d be that foolish sordid thing called man ?' " 
44 Hold! hold! hold!" said the poet: 44 Do repeat 
that tender speech in the third act of my play which 
you made such a figure in." — 44 I would willingly," 
said the player, 44 but I have forgot it." — 44 Ay, you 
was not quite perfect enough in it when you play ed 
it," cries the poet, 44 or you would have had such an 
applause as was never given on the stage ; an ap- 
plause I was extremely concerned for your losing." 
— 44 Sure," say s the player, 44 if I remember, that was 
hissed more than any passage in the whole play."— 
44 Ay, your speaking it was hissed," said the poet. 
44 My speaking it !" said the player. — 44 1 mean y our 
not speaking it," said the poet. 44 You was out, and 
then they hissed." — 44 They hissed, and then I was 
out, if 1 remember," answered the player ; 44 and I 
must say this for myself, that the whole audience al- 
lowed I did y our part justice ; so don't lay the dam- 
nation of your play to my account." — 44 1 don't know 
what you mean by damnation," replied the poet. — 
44 Why , you know it was acted but one night," cried 
the player.— 44 No," said the poet, 44 you and the 
whole town were enemies ; the pit were all my 
enemies, fellows that would cut my throat, if the 
fear of hanging did not restrain them. All tailors, 
sir, all tailors." — 44 Why should the tailors be so 
angry with you!" cries the player. 44 1 suppose you 
don't employ so many in making your clothes." — 
44 I admit y our jest," answered the poet ; 44 but you 
remember the affair as well as myself; you know 
there was a party in the pit and upper-gallerv would 
not suffer it to be given out again ; though much, 
ay infinitely, the majority, all the boxes in particular, 
were desirous of it ; nay, most of the ladies swore 
they never would come to the house till it was acted 
again. Indeed, I must own their policy was good 
in not letting it be given out a second time : for the 
rascals knew if it had gone a second night it would 
have run fifty ; for if ever there was distress in a 
tragedy, — I am not fond of my own performance ; 
but if I should tell y ou w hat the best judges said of 

it Nor was it entirely owing to my cncmien 

neither that it did not succeed on the stage as well 
as it hath since among the poli't readers; for you 
can't say it had justice done it by the performers." 
— 44 I think," answered the player, 44 the performera 
did the distress of it justice ; foi I am sure we were 
in distress enough, who were pelted with oranges all 
the last act : we all imagined it would have been 
the last act of our Uvea." 

The poet, whose fury was now raised, had jual 
attempted to auswer whet they were interrupted. 
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and an end put to their discourse, by an accident, 
which if the reader is impatient to know, he must 
skip over the next chapter, which is a sort of coun- 
terpart to this, and contains tome of the best and 
gravest matters in the whole book, being a discourse 
between parson Abraham Adams and Mr. Joseph 
Andrews. 

CHAPTER XI. 

Containing the exhortation* of parson Adams to hu friend in 
affliction ; calculated for the instruction and improvement of 
tho reader. 

Joskph no sooner came perfectly to himself than, 
perceiving his mistress gone, he bewailed her loss 
with groans which would have pierced any heart but 
those which are possessed by some people, and are 
made of a certain composition, not unlike Hint in its 
hardness and other properties ; for you may strike 
tire from them, which will dart through the eyes, but 
they can never distil one drop of water the same way. 
Hia own, poor youth ! was of a softer composition ; 
and at those words, O my dear Fanny ! O my love ! 
ahall I never see thee more 1 his eyes overflowed 
with tears, which would have become anything but 
a hero. In a word, his despair was more easy to be 
conceived than related. 

Mr. Adams, after many groans, sitting with his 
back to Joseph, began thus in a sorrowful tone : 
•« You cannot imagine, my good child, that I entirely 
blame these first agonies of your grief ; for, when mis- 
fortunes attack us by surprise, it must require infi- 
nitely more learning than you are master of to resist 
them ; but it is the business of a man and a christian 
to summon Reason as quickly as he can to his aid ; 
and she will presently teach him patience and sub- 
mission. Be comforted, therefore, child ; I say be 
comforted. It is true, you have lost the prettiest, 
kindest, loveliest, sweetest young woman, one with 
whom you might have expected to have lived in hap- 
piness, virtue, and innocence ; by whom you might 
have promised yourself many little darlings, who 
would have been the delight of your youth and the 
comfort of your age. You have not only lost her, 
but have reason to fear the utmost violence which 
lust and power can indict upon her. Now, indeed, 
you may easily raise ideas of horror, which might 
drive you to despair." — " O I shall run mad !" cries 
Joseph. " O that I could but command my hands 
to tear my eyes out and my flesh off!" — If you 
would use them to such purposes, I am glad you 
can't," answered Adams. *• I have stated your 
misfortunes as strong as I possibly can ; but, on the 
other side, you are to consider you arc a christian, 
that no accident happens to us without the divine 
permission, and that it is the duty of a man and a 
christian to submit. We did not make ourselves ; 
but the same power which made us rules over us, 
and we are absolutely at his disposal ; he may do 
with us what he pleases, nor have we any right to 
complain. A second reason against our complaint 
is our ignorance ; for, as we know not future events, 
bo neither can we tell to what purpose any accident 
tends; and that which at first threatens us with 
evil may in the end produce our good. I should 
indeed have said our ignorance is twofold (but I 
have not at present time to divide properly), for, as 
we know not to what purpose any event is ulti- 
mately directed, ao neither can we affirm from what 
cause it originally sprung. You arc a man, and 
consequently a sinner ; and this may be a punish- 
ment to you for your sins: indeed in this sense it 
may be esteemed as a good, yea, as the greatest 
good, which satisfies the anger of heaven, and averts 
that wrath which cannot continue without our 



destruction. Thirdly, our tnpotency In relieving 
ourselves demonstrates the folly and aosurdity of 
our complaints : for whom do we resist, or against 
whom do we complain, but a power from whose 
shafts no armour can guard us, no speed can fly T — 
a power which leaves us no hope but in submis- 
sion." *' O sir 1" cried Joseph, *• all this is very 
true, and very fine, and I could hear you all day 
if I was not so grieved at heart as now I am." — 

Would you take physic," says Adams, •* when 
you arc well, and refuse it when you are sick ! Is 
not comfort to be administered to the afflicted, and 
not to those who rejoice or those who are at easel" 
*« O 1 you have not spoken one word of comfort to 
me yet !" returned Joseph. " No !" cries Adams; 
" what am I then doing 1 what can I say to comfort 
you!" O tell me," cries Joseph, "that Fanny 
will escape back to my arms, that they shall again 
enclose that lovely creature, with all her sweetness, 
all her untainted innocence about her!" " Why, 
perhaps you may," cries Adams, " but I can't pro- 
mise you what 's to come. You must, with per- 
fect resignation, wait the event : if she be restored 
to you again, it is your duty to be thankful, and so 
it is if she be not. Joseph, if you are wise and 
truly know your own interest, you will peaceably 
and quietly submit to all the dispensations of Pro- 
vidence, being thoroughly assured that all the mis- 
fortunes, how great soever, which happen to the 
righteous, happen to them for their own good. 
Nay, it is not your interest only, but your duty, to 
abstain from immoderate grief ; which if you in- 
dulge, you are not worthy the name of christian." 
He spoke these last words with an accent a little 
severer than usual ; upon which Joseph begged him 
not to be angry, saying, he mistook him if he thought 
he denied it was his duty, for he had known that 
long ago. " What signifies knowing your duty, if 
you do not perform it V' answered Adams. '* Your 
knowledge increases your guilt. O Joseph ! I never 
thought you had this stubbornness in your mind." 
Joseph replied, " He fancied he misunderstood 
him ; which I assure you," says he, " you do, if 
you imagine I endeavour to grieve ; upon my soul 
I don't." Adams rebuked him for swearing, and 
then proceeded to enlarge on the folly of grief, telling 
him, all the wise men and philosophers, even among 
the heathens, had written against it, quoting several 
passages from Seneca, and the consolation, which, 
though it was not Cicero's, was, he said, as good 
almost as any of his works ; and concluded all by 
hinting that immoderate grief in this case might 
incense that power which alone could restore liim 
his Fanny. This reason, or indeed rather the idea 
which it raised of the restoration of his mistress, 
had more effect than all which the parson had 6aid 
before, and for a moment abated his agonies ; but, 
when his fears sufficiently set before his eyes the 
danger that poor creature was in, his grief returned 
again with repeated violence, nor could Adams in 
the least assuage it ; though it may be doubted in 
his behalf whether Socrates himself could have 
prevailed any better. 

They remained some time in silence, and groans 
and sighs issued from them both ; at length Joseph 
burst out into the following Boliloquy : — 

" Yes, 1 will bear my sorrow* like a man. 
Rut I must also feci them a* a man. 
I cannot but remember surh thins* were. 
And were most dear to me." 

Adams asked him what stuff that was he repeated! 
To which he answered, they were some lines he hod 
gotten bv heart out of a piny. " Ay, there is nothing 
bat heathenism to be learned from plajs," replied 
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he. •* I never heard of any plays fit for a christian 
to read, but Cato aud the Conscious lx>vers ; and, I 
must own, in the latter there are some tilings almost 
solemn enough for a sermon." But we shall now 
leave them a little, and inquire after the subject of 
their conversation. 



CHAPTER XII. 

More adventures, which we hope will m much please as 
surprise th« reader. 

Neither the facetious dialogue which passed be- 
tween the poet and the player, nor the grave and 
truly solemn discourse of Mr. Adams, will, we con- 
ceive, make the reader sufficient amends for the 
anxiety which he must have felt on the account of poor 
Fanny, whom we left in so deplorable a condition. 
We shall therefore now proceed to the relation of 
what happened to that beautiful and innocent virgin, 
after she fell into the wicked hands of the captain. 

The man of war, having conveyed hi* charming 
prize out of the inn a little before day, made the 
utmost expedition in his power towards the squire's 
house, where this delicate creature was to be offered 
up a sacrifice to the lust of a ravisher. He was not 
only deaf to all her bewail ings and entreaties on 
the road, but accosted her cars with impurities 
wbich, having been never before accustomed to 
them, she happily for herself very little understood. 
At last he changed this note, and attempted to 
soothe and mollify her, by setting forth the splendour 
and luxury which would be her fortune with a man 
who would have the inclination, and power too, to 
give her whatever her utmost wishes could desire ; 
and told her he doubted not but she would soon 
look kinder on him, as the instrument of her hap- 
piness, and despise that pitiful fellow whom her 
ignorance only could make her fond of. She an- 
swered, she knew not whom he meant ; she never 
was fond of any pitiful fellow. " Are you affronted, 
madam," says he, " at my calling him sot But 
what better can be said of one in a livery, notwith- 
standing your fondness for himt" She returned, 
that she did not understand him, that the man had 
been her fellow-servant, and she believed was as 
honest a creature as any alive ; but as for fondness 
for men — •« I warrant ye," cries the captain, " we 
shall find means to persuade you to be fond ; and I 
advise you to yield to gentle ones, for you may be 
assured that it is not in your power, by any strug- 
gles whatever, to preserve your virginity two hours 
longer. It will be your interest to consent; for 
the squire will be much kinder to you if he enjoys 
you willingly than by force." At which words she 
began to call aloud for assistance (for it was now 
open day), but* finding none, she lifted her eyes 
to heaven, and supplicated the divine assistance to 
preserve her innocence. The captain told her, if 
she persisted in her vociferation, he would find a 
means of stopping her mouth. And now the poor 
wretch, perceiving no hopes of succour, abandoned 
herself to despair, and, sighing out the name of 
Joseph! Joseph! a river of tears ran down her 
lovely cheeks, and wet the handkerchief which 
covered her bosom. A horseman now appeared in 
the road, upon which the captain threatened her 
violently if she complained ; however, the moment 
they approached each other she begged him with 
the utmost earnestness to relieve a distressed crea- 
ture who was in the hands of a ravisher. The fellow 
stopped at these words, but the captain assured him 
it was his wife, and that he was carrying her home 
from her adulterer, which so satisfied the fellow, 
whe was an old one ( and perhaps a married one too), 



thai be wished him a good journey, and rode on. 
He was no sooner passed than the captain abused 
her violently for breaking his commands, and threat- 
ened to gag her, when two more horsemen, armed 
with pistols, came into the road just before them. 
She again solicited their assistance, and the captain 
told the same story as before. Upon which one 
said to the other, " That's a charming wench, Jack ; 
I wish I had been in the fellow's place, whoever he 
is." But the other instead of answering him, cried 
out, "Zounds, I know her;" and then, turning to 
her, said, " Sure you are not Fanny Goodwill!" — 
" Indeed, indeed, I am," she cried — M O John ! I 
know jou now — Heaven hath sent you to my as- 
sistance, to deliver me from this wicked man, who 
is carrying me away for his vile purposes— O for 
God's sake rescue me from him '." A fierce dia- 
logue immediately ensued between the captain and 
these two men, who, being both armed with pistols, 
and the chariot which they attended being now ar- 
rived, the captain saw both force and stratagem were 
vain, and endeavoured to make his escape, in which 
however he could not succeed. The geutleman who 
rode in the chariot ordered it to stop, and with an 
air of authority examined into the merits of the 
cause ; of which being advertised by Fanny, whose 
credit was confirmed by the fellow who knew her, 
he ordered the captain, who was all bloody from 
his encounter at the inn, to be conveyed as a pri- 
soner behind the chariot, and very gallantly took 
Fanny into it ; for, to say the truth, this gentleman 
(who was no other than the celebrated Mr. Peter 
Pounce, and who preceded the lady Booby only a 
few miles, by setting out earlier in the morning) 
was a very gallant person, and loved a pretty girl 
better than anything besides his own money or the 
money of other people. 

The chariot now proceeded towards the inn, 
Which, as Fanny was informed, lay in their way, 
and where it arrived at that very time while the 
poet and player were disputing below stairs, and 
Adams and Joseph were discoursing back to back 
above ; just at that period to which we brought them 
both in the two preceding chapters the chariot 
stopped at the door, and in an instant Fanny, leap- 
ing from it, ran up to her Joseph. — O reader ! con- 
ceive if thou canst the joy which fired the breasts 
of these lovers on this meeting ; and if thy own 
heart doth not sympathetically assist thee in this 
conception, I pity thee sincerely from my own ; for 
let the hard-hearted villain know this, that there is a 
pleasure in a tender sensation beyond any which he 
is capable of tasting. 

Peter, being informed by Fanny of the presence of 
Adams, stopped to see him, and receive his homage ; 
for, as Peter was an hypocrite, a sort of people whom 
Mr. Adams never saw through, the one paid that 
respect to his seeming goodness which the other 
believed to be paid to his riches ; hence Mr. Adams 
was so much his favourite, that he once lent him 
four pounds thirteen shillings and sixpence to pre- 
vent bis going to gaol, on no greater security than 
a bond and judgment, which probably he would 
have made no use of, though the money had not 
been (as it was) paid exactly at the time. 

It is not perhaps easy to describe the figure of 
Adams ;' he had risen in such a hurry, that he had 
neither breeches, garters, nor stockings ; nor had he 
taken from his head a red spotted handkerchief, 
which by night bound his wig, turued inside out, 
around his head. He had on his torn cassock and hU 
great-coat ; but, as the remainder of his cassock hung 
down below his great-coat, so did a small stripe of 
white, or rather whitish, linen appear below that ; 
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to which we may add the several colour* which ap- 
peared on his face, where a long piss-burnt beard served 
to retain the liquor of the stone-pot, and that of a 
blacker hue which distilled from the mop. — This 
figure, which Fanny had delivered from his captivity, 
was no sooner spied by Peter than it disordered the 
composed gravity of his muscles; however, head- 
vised him immediately to make himself clean, nor 
would accept his homage in that pickle. 

The poet and player no sooner saw the captain in 
captivity than they began to consider of their own 
safety, of which flight presented itself as the only 
means ; they therefore both of them mounted the 
poet's horse, and made the most expeditious retreat 
in their power. 

The host, who well knew Mr. Pounce and lady 
Booby's livery, was not a little surprised at this 
change of the scene ; nor was his confusion much 
helped by his wife, who was now just risen, and, 
having heard from him the account of what had 
passed, comforted him with a decent number of 
fools and blockheads ; asked him why he did not 
consult her, and told him he would never leave fol- 
lowing the nonsensical dictates of his own num- 
skull till she and her family were ruined. 

Joseph, being informed of the captain's arrival, 
and seeing his Fanny now in safety, quitted her a 
moment, and, running down stairs, went directly to 
him, and, stripping off his coat, challenged him to 
fight; but the captain refused, saying he did not 
understand boxing. He then grasped a cudgel in 
one hand, and, catching the captain by the collar with 
the other, gave him a most severe drubbing, and 
ended with telling him he had now had some revenge 
for what his dear Fanny had suffered. 

When Mr. Pounce had alittle regaled himself with 
some provision which he had in his chariot, and Mr. 
Adams had put on the best appearance his clothes 
would allow him, Pounce ordered the captain into 
his presence, for he said he was guilty of felony, 
and the next justice of peace should commit him ; 
but the servants (whose appetite for revenge is 
soon satisfied), being sufficiently contented with the 
drubbing which Joseph had inflicted on him, and 
which was indeed of no very moderate kind, had 
suffered him to go off, which he did, threatening a 
severe revenge against Joseph, which I have never 
beard he thought proper to take. 

The mistress of the house made her voluntary 
appearance before Mr. Pounce, and with a thousand 
curtsies told him, "She hoped his honour would 
pardon her husband, who was a very nonsense man, 
for the sake of his poor family ; that indeed if he 
could be ruined alone, she should be very willing of 
it ; for because as why, his worship very well knew 
he deserved it : but she had three poor small children, 
who were not capable to get their own living ; and 
if her husband was sent to gaol, they must all come 
to the parish ; for she was a poor weak woman, con- 
tinually a-brceding, and had no time to work for 
them. She therefore hoped his honour would take 
it into his worship's consideration, and forgive her 
husband this time ; for she was sure he never in- 
tended any harm to man, woman, or child ; and, if 
it was not for that blockhead of his own, the man in 
some things was well enough ; for she had had three 
children by him in less than three years, and was 
almost ready to cry out the fourth time." She would 
have proceeded in this manner much longer, had not 
Peter stopped her tongue, by telling her he had no- 
thing to say to her husband nor her neither. So, as 
Adams and the rest had assured her of forgiveness, 
she cried and curtsied out of the room. 

Mr. Pounce was desirous that Fanny should con- 



tinue her journey with him In the chariot ; bul site 
absolutely refused, saying she would ride behind 
Joseph on a horse which one of lady Booby's servants 
had equipped him with. But, alas ! when the horse 
appeared, it was found to be no other than that iden- 
tical beast which Mr. Adams had left behind him at 
the inn, and which these honest fellows, who knew 
him, had redeemed. Indeed, whatever horse they had 
provided for Joseph, they would have prevailed with 
him to mount none, no not even to ride before his 
beloved Fanny, till the parson was supplied ; much 
less would he deprive his friend of the beast which 
belonged to him, and which he knew the moment he 
saw, though Adams did not ; however, when he was 
reminded of the affair, and told that they had brought 
the horse with them which he left behind, he an- 
swered — Bless me ! and, so I did. 

Adams was very desirous that Joseph and Fanny 
should mount this horse, and declared he could very 
easily walk home. " If I walked alone," says he, M I 
would wage a shilling that the pedestrian outstrip- 
ped the equestrian travellers ; but, as I intend to take 
the company of a pipe, peradventure I may be an 
hour later." One of the servants whispered Joseph 
to take him at his word, and suffer the old put to 
walk if he would : this proposal was answered with 
an angry look and a peremptory refusal by Joseph, 
who, catching Fanny up in his arms, averred he 
would rather carry her home in that manner, than 
take away Mr. Adams's horse and permit him to 
walk on foot. 

Perhaps, reader, thou hast seen a contest between 
two gentlemen, or two ladies, quickly decided, 
though they have both asserted they would not eat 
such a nice morsel, and each insisted on the other's 
accepting it ; but in reality both were very desirous 
to swallow it themselves. Do not therefore conclude 
hence that this dispute would have come to a speedy 
decision : for here both parties were heartily in earnest, 
and it is very probable they would have remained in 
the inn-yard to this day, had not the good Peter 
Pounce put a stop to it ; for, finding he had no longer 
hopes of satisfying his old appetite with Fanny, and 
being desirous of having some one to whom he might 
communicate his grandeur, he told the parson he 
would convey him home in his chariot. This favour 
was by Adams, with many bows and acknowledg- 
ments, accepted, though he afterwards said, '* he 
ascended the chariot rather that he might not offend 
than from any desire of riding in it, for that in his 
heart he preferred the pedestrian even to the vehi- 
cular expedition." All matters being now settled, 
the chariot, in which rode Adams and Pounce, 
moved forwards ; and Joseph having borrowed a pil- 
lion from the host, Fanny had just seated herself 
thereon, and had laid hold of the girdle which her 
lover wore for that purpose, when the wise beast, 
who concluded that one at a time was sufficient, that 
two to one were odds, &c., discovered much uneasi- 
ness at his double load, and began to consider his 
hinder as his fore legs, moving the direct contrary 
way to that which is called forwards. Nor could 
Joseph, with all his horsemanship, persuade him to 
advance ; but, without having any regard to the lovely 
part of the lovely girl which was on his back, he 
used such agitations, that, had not one of the men 
come immediately to her assistance, she had, in plain 
English, tumbled backwards on the ground. This 
inconvenience was presently remedied by an ex- 
change of horses ; and then Fanny being again 
placed on her pilion, on a better-natured and some- 
what a better-fed beast, the parson's horse, finding he 
had no longer odds to contend with, agreed to march ; 
and the whole procession set forwards for Booby. 
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hall, where they arrived in a few hours without any- 
thing remarkable happening ou the road, unless it 
was a curious dialogue between the parson and the 
steward : which, to use the language of a late Apo- 
logist, a pattern to all biographers, 41 waits for the 
reader in the next chapter." 



CHAPTER XIII. 

A curious dialog which pasted Mween Mr. Abraham Adam* 
and Mr. Peter Pounro. l» tt. r worth reading than all the 
work« of Colley Cibber and many other*. 

The chariot had not proceeded far before Mr. Adams 
observed it was a very tine day. «• Ay, and a very 
fine country too," answered" Pounce. — "I should 
think so more," returned Adams, *' if I had not lately 
travelled over the Downs, which I take to exceed 
this and all other prospect*! in the universe." — " A 
fig for prospects !" answered Pounce ; '* one acre here 
is worth ten there ; and for my own part, I have no 
delight in the prospect of any land but my own." — 
*' Sir," said Adams, " you can indulge yourself with 
many fine prospect* of that kind."—" I thank God I 
have a little," replied the other, " with which I am 
content, and envy no man : I have a little, Mr. 
Adams, with which I do as much good as I can." 
Adams answered, That riches without charity were 
nothing worth ; for that they were a blessing only to 
him who made them a blessing to others." — *• You 
and I," said Peter, " have different notions of charity. 
I own, as it is generally used, I do not like the word, 
nor do I think it becomes one of us gentlemen ; it is 
a mean parson-like quality ; though I would not in- 
fer many parsons have it neither." — *' Sir," said 
Adams, ** my definition of charity is, a generous dis- 
position to relieve the distressed." — " There is some- 
thing in that definition," answered Peter, «« which I 
like well enough ; it is, as you say, a disposition, 
and does not so much consist in the act as in the dis- 
position to do it. But, alas ! Mr. Adams, who are 
meant by the distressed t Relieve me, the distresses 
of mankind arc mostly imaginary, and it would be 
rather folly than goodness to relieve them." — " Sure, 
sir," replied Adams, " hunger and thirst, cold and 
nakedness, and other distresses which attend the 
poor, can never be said to be imaginary evils." — 
44 How can any man complain of hunger," said Peter, 
44 in a country where such excellent salads arc to be 
gathered in almost every field ! or of thirst, where 
every river and stream produces such delicious pota- 
tions ! And as for cold and nakedness, they are 
evils introduced by luxury and custom. A man na- 
turally wants clothes no more than a horse or any 
other animal ; and there are whole nations who go 
without them ; but these are things perhaps which 
you, who do not know the world " — " You will 
pardon me, sir," returned Adams ; " I have read 
of the Gymnosophists." — •« A plague of your Jeho- 
aaphats !" cried Peter ; " the greatest fault in our 
constitution is the provision made for the poor, 
except that perhaps made for some others. Sir, 
I have not an estate which doth not contribute al- 
most as much again to the poor as to the land- 
tax ; and I do assure you I expect to come myself 
to the parish in the end." To which Adams giving 
a dissenting smile, Peter thus proceeded : •« I fancy, 
Mr. Adams, you are one of those who imagine 1 
am a lump of money ; for there arc many who, I 
fancy, believe that not only my pockets, but my 
whole clothes, are lined with bank-bills ; but I 
assure you, you arc all mistaken ; I am not the man 
the world esteems me. If I can hold my head 
above water it is all I can. I have injured myself 
by purchasing. I have been too liberal of my money. 



Indeed, I fear my heir will find ray aflYirs in a worst 
situation than they are reputed to be. Ah * he wili 
have reason to wish I had loved money more and 
land less. Pray, my good neighbour, where should 
I have that quantity of riches the world is so liberal 
to bestow on me ! Where could I possibly, without 
I had stole it, acquire such a treasure!" " Why 
truly," says Adams, •' I have been always of your 
opinion ; I have wondered as well as yourself with 
what confidence they could report such things of 
you, which have to roe appeared as mere impos- 
sibilities ; for you know, sir, and I have often 
heard you say it, that your wealth is of your own 
acquisition ; and can it be credible that in your 
short time you should have at^isscd such a heap of 
treasure as these people will hav». you worth? In- 
deed, had you inherited an estate like sir Thomas 
Booby, which had descended in your family for 
many generations, they might have had a colour for 
their assertions." " Why, what do they say I am 
worth!" cries Peter with a malicious sneer. " Sir," 
answered Adams, I have heard some aver you are 
not worth less than twenty thousand pounds." At 
which Peter frowned. " Nay, sir," said Adams, 
'* you ask me only the opinion of others : for my 
own part, I have always denied it, nor did I ever 
believe you could possibly be worth half that sum." 
" However, Mr. Adams," said he, squeezing him 
by the hand, 44 I would not sell them all I am worth 
for double that sum ; and as to what you believe, or 
they believe, I care not a fig, no not a fart. I am 
not poor because you think me so, nor because you 
attempt to undervalue me in the country. I know 
the envy of mankind very well ; but I thank heaven 
I am above them. It is true, my wealth is of my 
own acquisition. I have not an estate, like sir Tho- 
mas Booby, that has descended in my family through 
many generations ; but I know heirs of such estates 
who are forced to travel about the country like »ome 
people in torn cassocks, and might be glad to accept 
of a pitiful curacy for what I know. Yes, sir. as 
shabby fellows as yourself, whom no man of my 
figure, without that vice of good-nature about him, 
would suffer to ride in a chariot with him." 44 Sir," 
said Adams, 44 I value not your chariot of a ruBh ; 
and if I had known you had intended to affront me, 
I would have walked to the world's end on foot ere 
1 would have accepted a place in it. However, sir, 
I will soon rid you of that inconvenience ;" and, so 
saying, he opened the chariot door, without calling 
to the coachman, and leaped out into the highway, 
forgetting to take his hat along with him ; which, 
however, Mr. Pounce threw after him with great 
violence. Joseph and Fanny stopped to bear him 
company the rest of the way, which was not above 
a mile. 



BOOK IV.— CHAPTER I. 

The arrival of lady Booby and the rest at Booby hall. 

The coach and bix, in which lady Booby rode, over- 
took the other travellers as they entered the parish. 
She no sooner saw Joseph than her cheeks glowed 
with red, and immediately after became as totally 
pale. She had in her surprise almost stopped her 
coach ; but recollected herself timely enough to pre- 
vent it. She entered the parish amidst the ringing 
of bells and the acclamations of the poor, who were 
rejoiced to see their patroness returned after so long 
an absence, during which time all her rents had 
been drifted to London, without a shilling being 
spent among them, which tended not a little to 
their utter impoverishing; for, if the court would 
be severely missed in such a city as London, how 
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nviich more must the absence of a person of great 
fortune be felt in a little country village, for whose 
inhabitant* such a family finds a constant employ- 
ment mid supply ; and with the offals of whose table 
the intirm, aged, and infant poor arc abundantly 
fed, with a generosity which hath scarce a visible 
effect on their benefactors' pockets ! 

But, if their interest inspired so public a joy into 
every countenance, how much more forcibly did the 
affection which they bore parson Adams operate 
upon all who beheld his return t They Hocked about 
him like dutiful children round an indulgent parent, 
and vied with each other in demonstrations of duty 
and love. The parson on his side shook every one 
by the hand, inquired heartily after the healths of 
all that were absent, of their children and relations; 
and expressed a satisfaction in his face which no- 
thing but benevolence made happy by its objects 
could infuse. 

Nor did Joseph and Fanny want a hearty wel- 
come from all who saw them. In short, no three 
persons could be more kindly received, as, indeed, 
none ever more deserved to be universally beloved. 

Adams carried his fellow-travellers home to his 
house, where he insisted on their partaking what- 
ever his wife, whom, with his children, he found in 
health aud joy, could provide: — where we shall 
leave them enjoying perfect happiness over a homely 
meal, to view scenes of greater splendour, but in- 
finitely less bliss. 

Our more intelligent readers will doubtless sus- 
pect, by this second appearance of lady Booby on 
the stage, that all was not ended by the dismission 
of Joseph ; and, to be honest with them, they are in 
the right : the arrow had pierced deeper than she 
imagined ; nor was the wound so easily to be cured. 
The removal of the object soon cooled her ra'„'e, 
but it had a different effect on her love ; that de- 
parted with his person, but this remained lurking 
in her mind with his image. Restless interrupted 
slumbers, and confused horrible dr"ams, were her 
portion the Hrst night. In the morning, fancy 
painted her a more delicious scene ; but to delude, 
not delight her ; for, before she could reach the pro- 
mised huppiness, it vanished, and left her to curse, 
not bless, the vision. 

She started from her sleep, her imagination being 
all on fire with the phantom, when, her eyes acci- 
dentally glancing towards the spot where yesterday 
the real Joseph had stood, that little circumstance 
raised his idea in the liveliest colours in h«r me- 
mory. Each look, each word, each gesture rushed 
back on her mind with charms which all his cold- 
ness could not abate. Nay, she imputed that to his 
outh. his folly, his awe, his religion, to everything 
ut what would instantly have produced contempt, 
want of passion for the sex, or that which would 
have roused her hatred, want of liking to her. 

Reflection then hurried her farther, and told her 
she must see this beautiful youth no more ; nay, 
suggested to her that she herself had dismissed him 
for no other fault than probably that of too violent 
an awe and respect for herself ; and which she ought 
rather to have esteemed a merit, the effects of which 
were besides bo easily and surely to have been re- 
moved ; she then blamed, she cursed the hasty rash- 
ness of her temper ; her fury was vented all on 
herself, and Joseph appeared innocent in her eyes. 
Her passion at length grew so violent, that it forced 
her on seeking relief, and now she thought of recall- 
ing him : but pride forbad that ; pride, which soon 
drove all softer passions from her soul, and represented 
to her the meanness of him she was fond of. That 
thought soon began to obscure his beauties ; con- 



tempt sue »eeded next, and then disdain, which pre- 
sently introduced her hatred of the creature who 
had given her so much uneasiness. These enemies 
of Joseph had no sooner taken possession of her 
mind than they insinuated to her a thousand thing* 
iu his disfavour; everything but dislike of her per- 
son ; a thought which, as it would have been into- 
lerable to bear, she checked the moment it endeavoured 
to arise. Revenge came now to her assistance ; aud 
Bhe considered her dismission of him, stripped, and 
without a character, with the utmost pleasure. She 
rioted in the several kinds of misery which her ima- 
gination suggested to her might be his fate ; and, 
with a smile composed of anger, mirth, and scorn, 
viewed him in the rags in which her fancy had dressed 
him. 

Mrs. Slipslop, being summoned, attended her 
mistress, who had now in her own opinion totally 
subdued this passion. Whilst she was dressing she 
asked if that fellow had been turned away according 
to her orders. Slipslop answered, she had told her 
ladyship so (as indeed she had). — And how did he 
behave V replied the lady. " Truly, madam," cries 
Slipslop, " in such a manner that infected everybody 
who saw him. The poor lad had but little wages to 
receive ; for he constantly allowed his father and 
mother half his income ; so that, when your ladyship's 
livery was stripped off, he had not wherewithal to 
buy a coat, and must have gone naked if one of the 
footmen had not incomniodatcd him with one ; and 
whilst he was standing in his shirt (and, to say the 
truth, he was an amorous figure), being told yout 
ladyship would not give him a character, he sighed, 
and said he had done nothing willingly to offend ; 
that, for his part, he should always give your lady- 
ship a good character wherever he went ; and he 
prayed God to bless you ; for you was the best of 
ladies, though his enemies had set you against him. 
I wish you had not turned him away ; for I believe 
you have not a faithfuller servant in the house." — 
** How came you then," replied the lady, "to ad- 
vise me to turn him away V — " I, madam I" said 
Slipslop ; *« I am sure you will do me the justice to 
say, I did all in my power to prevent it ; but I saw 
your ladyship was angry ; and it is not the business 
of us upper servants to interfere on these occasions." 
" And was it not you, audacious wretch !" cried the 
lady. «' who made me angry ! Was it not your tit- 
tle-tattle, in which I believe you belied the poor 
fellow, which incensed me against him T He may 
thank you for all that hath happened ; and so may I 
for the loss of a good servant, and one who probably 
had more merit than all of you. Poor fellow ! I am 
charmed with his goodness to his parents. W r hy did 
not you tell me of that, but suffer me to dismiss so 
good a creature without a character! I see the reason 
of your whole behaviour now as well as your com- 
plaint ; you was jealous of the wenches." " I jea- 
lous!" said Slipslop; •« I assure you, I look upon 
myself as his betters ; I am not meat for a foot- 
man, I hope." These words threw the lady into 
a violent passion, and she sent Slipslop from her pre- 
sence, who departed, tossing her nose, and cry ing, 
" Marry come up 1" there arc some people more 
jealous than I, I believe." Her lady affected not to 
hear these words, though in reality she did, and un- 
derstood them too. Now ensued a second conflict, 
so like the former, that it might savour of repetitiou 
to relate it minutely. It may suffice to Bay that lady 
Booby found good reason to doubt whether she had 
so absolutely conquered her passion as she had flat- 
tered herself ; and, in order to accomplish it quite, 
took a resolution, more rommon than wise, to retire 
immediately into the country. The reader hath 
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long ago seen the arrival of Mrs. Slipslop, whom no 
pertneM could make her mistress resolve to part 
with; lately, that of Mr. Pmmce, her forerunners; 
and, lastly, that of the lady herself. 

The morning after her arrival being Sunday, she 
weut to church, to the great surprise of every body, 
who wondered to see her ladyship, being no very 
constant church-woman, there so suddenly upon her 
journey. Joseph was likewise there ; and I have 
heard it was remarked that she fixed her eyes on 
him much more than on the parson; but this I be- 
lieve to be only a malicious rumour. When the 
prajers were ended Mr. Adams stood up, and with 
a loud voice pronounced, " I publish the bans of 
marriage between Joseph Andrews and Frances 
Goodwill, both of this parish," &c. Whether this 
had any effect on lady Booby or no, who was then 
in her pew, which the congregation could not sec 
into, I could never discover: but certain it is, that 
in about a quarter of an hour she stood up, and di- 
rected her eyes to that part of the church where the 
women sat, and persisted in looking that way during 
the remainder of the sermon in so scrutinising a 
manner, and with so angry a countenance, that most 
of the women were afraid she was offended at them. 
The moment she returned home she sent for Slipslop 
iuto her chamber, and told her she wondered what 
that impudent fellow Joseph did in that parish? 
Upon which Slipslop gave her an account of her 
meeting Adams with him on the road, and likewise 
the adventure with Fanny. At the relation of which 
the lady often changed her countenance ; and when 
she had heard all, she ordered Mr. Adams into her 
presence, to whom she behaved as the reader will 
see in the next chapter. 

CHAPTER II. 

Dialogue betwoett Mr. Abraham Adams and lady Booby. 
Mr, Adams was not far off, for he was drinking 
her ladyship's health below in a cup of her ale. 
He no sooner came before her than she began in the 
following manner : " I wonder, sir, after the many 
great obligations you have had to this family" 
< with all which the reader hath in the course of this 
history been minutely acquainted), that you will 
ungra'efully show any respect to a fellow who hath 
been turned out of it for his misdeeds. Nor doth it, 
1 can tell you, sir, become a man of your character, 
to run about the country with an idle fellow and 
wench. Indeed, as for the girl, I know no harm of 
her. Slipslop tells me she was formerly bred up in 
my house, and behaved as she ought, till she 
hankered after this fellow, and he spoiled her. Nay, 
she may still, perhaps, do very well, if he will let 
her alone. You arc, therefore, doing a monstrous 
thing in endeavouring to procure a match between 
these two people, which will be the ruin of them 
both." — " Madam," says Adams, " if your ladyship 
will but hear me speak, I protest I never heard any 
harm of Mr. Joseph Andrews ; if I had, I should 
have corrected him for it ; for I never have, nor will, 
encourage the faults of those under my cure. As 
for the young woman, I assure your ladyship I have 
as good an opinion of her as your ladyship yourself 
or any other can have. She is the swcctost-tcinpercd, 
honcstcst, worthiest, young creature ; indeed, as to 
her beauty, I do not commend her on that account, 
though all men allow she is the handsomest woman, 
gentle or simple, that ever appeared in the parish." — 

You are very impert inent," says she, " to talk such 
fulsome stuff to me. It is mighty becoming truly in a 
clergyman to trouble himself about handsome women, 
and you are a delicate judge of beauty, no doubt. 
A man who hath lived all his life in «uch a parish as 
this is a rare judge of beauty ! Ridiculous ! beauty 



indeed ! a country wench a beauty ! I shall be rick 
whenever I hear beauty mentioned again. And 
so this wench is to stock the parish with beauties, I 
hope. But, sir, our poor is numerous enough already ; 
I will have no more vagabonds settled here." — " Ma- 
dam," says Adams, "your ladyship is offended with 
me, I protest, without any reason. This couple were 
desirous to consummate long ago, and I dissuaded 
them from it ; nay, I may venture to say, I believe I 
was the sole cause of their delaying it." — u Well," 
sajs she, "and you did very wisely and honestly too, 
notwithstanding she is the greatest beauty in the 
parish."— " And now, madam," continued he,"! 
only perform my office to Mr. Joseph." — "Pray, 
don't mister such fellows to me," cries the lady. 
" He," said the parson, '* with the consent of Fanny, 
before my face put in the bans." — " Yes," answered 
the lady, " I suppose the slut is forward enough ; 
Slipslop tells me how her head runs upon fellows ; 
that is one of her beauties, I suppose. But if they 
have put in the bans, I desire you will publish them 
no more without my orders." — " Madam," cries 
Adams, " if any one puts in sufficient caution, and 
assigns a proper reason against them, I am willing to 
surcease." — " I tell you a reason," says she : " he is 
a vagabond, and he shall not settle here, and bring 
a nest of beggars into the parish ; it will make ua 
but little amends that they will be beauties." — 
" Madam," answered Adams, " with the utmost 
Bubmisoion to your ladyship, I have been informed 
by lawyer Scout that any person who serves a year 
gains a settlement in the parish where he serves." 
— •* Lawyer Scout," replied the lady, •* is an impu- 
dent coxcomb ; I will have no lawyer Scout inter- 
fere with me. I repeat to you again, I will have no 
more incumbrances brought on us : so I desire you will 
proceed no farther." — " Madam," returned Adams, 
" I would obey your ladyship in everything that is 
lawful; but surely the parties being poor is no 
reason against their marrying. God forbid there 
should be any such law ! The poor have little share 
enough of this world already ; it would be barbarous 
indeed to deny them the common privileges and 
innocent enjoyments which nature indulges to the 
animal creation." — "Since you understand yourself 
no better," cries the lady, "nor the respect due 
from such as you to a woman of my distinction, than 
to affront my ears by such loose discourse, I shall 
mention but one Bhort word ; it is my orders to you 
that you publish these bans no more ; and if you 
dare, I will recommend it to your master, the doctor, 
to discard you from his service. I will, sir, not- 
withstanding your poor family ; and then you and 
the greatest beauty in the parish may go and beg 
together." — "Madam," answered Adams, "I know 
not what your ladyship means by the terms master 
and service. I am in the service of a master who 
will never discard me for doing my duty ; and if the 
doctor (for indeed I have never been able to pay for 
a licence) thinks proper to turn me from my cure, 
God will provide me, I hope, another. At least, my 
family, as well as myself, have hands ; aud he will 
prosper, I doubt not, our endeavours to get our 
bread honestly with them. Whilst my conscience is 
pure, I shall never fear what man can do unto me." 
— " I condemn my humility," said the lady, " for 
demeaning myself to converse with you so long. I 
shall take other measures ; for I see you arc a con- 
federate with them. But the sooner you leave me 
the better ; and I shall give orders that my doors 
may no longer be open to you. I will suffer no 
parsons who run about the country with beautie* to 
bo entertained here." — " Madam," said Adams, " I 
shall enter into no person' doors against their will? 
but I am assured, when you have inquired farther 
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this matter, you will applaud, not blame, my 
ceding; and so I humbly take my leave:' 
which he did with many bowa, or at least many at- 
tempts at a bow. 



CHAPTER III. 

between the lady awl Uwyei 

In the afternoon the lady sent for Mr. Scout, whom 
■he attacked most violently for intermeddling with 
her servants, which he denied, and indeed with 
truth, for he had only asserted accidentally, and per- 
haps rightly, that a year's service gained a settle- 
ment ; and" so far he owned he might have formerly 
informrd the parson and believed it was law. " 1 
am resolved," said the lady, "to have no discarded 
servants of mine settled here ; and so, if tins be your 
law, I shall send to another lawyer." Scout said, 
" If she sent to a hundred lawyers, not one or all of 
them could alter the law. The utmost that was in 
the power of a lawyer was to prevent the law taking 
fried; and that he himself could do for her ladyship 
as well as any other ; and I believe," says he, " ma- 
dam, your ladyship, not being conversant in these 
matters, hath mistaken a difference ; for I asserted only 
that a man who served a year was settled. Now 
there is a material difference" between being settled in 
law and settled in fact ; and as I affirmed generally 
he was settled, and law is preferable to fact, my settle- 
ment must be understood in law and not in fact. And 
suppose, madam, we admit he was settled in law, what 
use will they make of it t how doth that relate to fact t 
He is not settled in fact ; and if he be not settled 
in fact, he is not an inhabitant ; and if be is not 
an inhabitant, he is not of this parish ; and then 
undoubtedly he ought not to be published here ; 
for Mr. Adams hath told me your ladyship's plea- 
sure, and the reason, which is a very good one, to 
prevent burdening us with the poor ; we have too 
many already, and I think we ought to have an act 
to hang or transport half of them. If we can prove 
in evidence that he is not settled in fact, it is another 
matter. What I said to Mr. Adams was on a sup- 
position that he was settled in fact ; and indeed, if 
that was the case, I should doubt." — " Don't tell me 
your facts and your ifs," said the lady ; 44 1 don't 
understand your gibberish ; you take too much upon 
you, and are very impertinent, in pretending to di- 
rect in this parish ; and you shall be taught better, I 
assure you, you shall. But as to the wench, I am 
resolved she shall not settle here ; I will not suffer 
such beauties as these to produce children for us to 
keep." — 44 Beauties, indeed ! your ladyship is pleased 
to be merry," answered Scout. — " Mr. Adams de- 
scribed her so to me," said the lady. ** Pray, what 
sort of dowdy is it, Mr. Scout 1" — "The ugliest 
creature almost I ever beheld ; a poor dirty drab ; 
your ladyship never saw such a wretch." — 44 Well, but 
dear Mr. Scout, let her be what she will, these ugly 
women will bring children, you know ; so that we 
must prevent the marriage." — " True, madam," re- 
plied Scout, 44 for the subsequent marriage co- 
operating with the law will carry law into fact. 
When a man is married he is settled in fact, and 
then he is not remoreable. I will see Mr. Adams, 
and I make no doubt of prevailing with him. His 
only objection is, doubtless, that he shall lose his 
fee ; but that being once made easy, as it shall be, I 
am confident no farther objection will remain. No, 
no, it is impossible ; but your ladyship can't dis- 
commend his unwillingness to depart from his fee. 
Every man ought to have a proper value for his fee. 
At to the matter in question, if your ladyship 
to employ me in it, I will venture to promise 



you success. The laws of this land are not so vul- 
gar to permit a mean fellow to contend with one oi 
your ladyship's fortune. Wc have one sure card, 
which is, to carry him before justice Frolick, who, 
upon hearing your ladyship's name, will commit 
him without any farther questions. As for the dirty 
slut, we shall have nothing to do with her; for, if we 
get rid of the fellow, the ugly jade will—"—" Take 
what measures you plciise, good Mr. Scout," 
answered the lady : 44 but 1 wish you could rid the 
parish of both ; for Slipslop tells me such stories of 
this wench, that I abhor the thoughts of her; and, 
though you say she is such an ugly slut, yet you 
know, dear Mr. Scout, these forward creatures, who 
lun after men, will always find some as forward as 
themselves; so that, to prevent the increase of beg- 
gars, wc must get rid of her." — " Your ladyship is 
very much in the right," answered Scout ; 44 but I 
am afraid the law is a little deficient in giving us 
any such power of prevention ; however, the justice 
will stretch it as far as he is able, to oblige your 
ladyship. To say truth, it is a great blessing to the 
couutry that he is in the commission, for he hath 
taken several poor off our hands that the law would 
never lay hold on. I know some justices who think 
as much of committing a man to Bridewell as his 
lordship at 'size would of hanging him ; but it would 
do a man good to see his worship, our justice, com- 
mit a fellow to Bridewell, he takes so much pleasure 
in it ; and when once wc ha'um there, we seldom 
hear any more o'um. He's either staived or eat up 
by vermin in a month's time." — Here the arrival of 
a visitor put an end to the conversation, and Mr. 
Scout, having undertaken the cause and promised 
it success, departed. 

This Scout was one of those fellows who, without 
any knowledge of the law, or being bred to it, take 
upon them, in defiance of an act of parliament, to 
act as lawy ers in the country, and are called so. 
They are the pests of society, and a scandal to a 
profession, to which indeed they do not belong, and 
which owes to such kind of rascallions the ill-will 
which weak persons bear towards it. With this 
fellow, to whom a little before she would not have 
condescended to have spoken, did a certain passion 
for Joseph, and the jealousy and the disdain of poor 
innocent Fanny, betray the lady Booby into a 
familiar discourse, in which she inadvertently con- 
firmed many hints with which Slipslop, whose gal- 
lant he was, had pre-acquainted him ; and whence 
he had taken an opportunity to assert those sevvre 
falsehoods of little Fanny which possibly the reader 
might not havo been well able to account for if wc 
had not thought proper to give him this information. 

CHAPTER IV. 
A short chapter, but very full of matter; particularly the 
arrival of Mr. Ikwhy and his lady. 

All that night, and the next day, the lady Booby 
passed with the utmost anxiety ; her mind "was dis- 
tracted and her soul tossed up and down by many 
turbulent and opposite passions. She loved, hated, 
pitied, scorned, admired, despised the same person 
hy fits, which changed in a very short interval. On 
Tuesday morning, which happened to be a holiday, 
she went to church, where, to her surprise, Mr. 
Adams published the bans again with as audiblo a 
voice as before. It was lucky for her that, as there 
was no sermon, she had an immediate opportunity 
of returning home to vent her rage, which she could 
not have concealed from the congregation five 
minutes ; indeed, it was not then very numerous, 
the assembly consisting of no more than Adams, his 
clerk, his wife, the lady, and one of her 
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At her return shs met Slipslop, who accosted her in 
these words : — " O meant, what doth your ladyship 
think 1 To be sure, lawyer Scout hath carried Joseph 
and Fanny both before the justice. All the parish 
are in tears, and say they will certainly be hanged ; 
for nobody knows what it is for." — * 4 1 suppose they 
deserve it," says the lady. "Why dost thou mention 
such wretches* to me t" — " O dear madam !" an- 
swered Slipslop, ** is it not a pity such a graceless 
young man should die a virulent death t I hope 
the judge will take commensuration on his youth. 
As for Fanny, I don't think it signifies much what 
oeeomes of her ; and if poor Joseph hath done any- 
thing, I could venture to swear she traduced him to 
it : few men ever come to fragrant punishment, but 
by those nasty creatures, which arc a scandal to our 
sect." The lady was no more pleased at this news, 
after a moment's reflection, than Slipslop herself; for, 
though she wished Fanny far enough, she did not 
desire the removal of Joseph, especially with her. 
She was puzzled how to act or what to say on this 
occasion, when a coach and six drove into the court, 
and a servant acquainted her with the arrival of her 
nephew Booby and his lady. She ordered them to 
be conducted into a drawing-room, whither she 
presently rppaired, having composed her counte- 
nance as well as she could, and being a little satis- 
fied that the wedding would by these means be at 
least interrupted, and that she should have an oppor- 
tunity to execute any resolution she might take, for 
which she saw herself provided with an excellent 
instrument in Scout. 

The lady Booby apprehended her servant had 
made a mistake when he mentioned Mr. Booby's 
lady ; for she had never heard of his marriage : but 
how great was her surprise when, at her entering 
the room, her nephew presented his wife to her! 
saying, '* Madam, this is that charming Pamela, of 
whom I am convinced you have heard so much." 
The lady received her with more civility than he 
expected ; indeed with the utmost ; for she was 
perfectly polite, nor had any vice inconsistent with 
good-breeding. They passed some little time in 
ordinary discourse, when a servant came and whis- 
pered Mr. Booby, who presently told the ladies he 
must desert them a little on some business of con- 
sequence ; and. as their discourse during his absence 
would afford little improvement or entertainment 
to the reader, we will leave them for a while to at- 
tend Mr. Booby. 



CHAPTER V. 

Containing justice btuinens ; curious precedents of deposition*, 
and other matter* necessary to be penned bv all justices of 
the peace and their clerks. 

The young squire and his lady were no sooner 
alighted from their coach than the servants began 
to inquire after Mr. Joseph, from whom they said 
their lady had not heard a word, to her great sur- 
prise, since he had left lady Booby's. Upon this 
they were instantly informed of what hail lately 
happened, with which they hastily acquainted their 
master, who took an immediate resolution to go 
himself, and endeavour to restore his Pamela her 
brother, before she even knew she had lost him. 

The justice before whom the criminals were car- 
ried, and who lived within a short mile of the lady's 
house, was luckily Mr. Booby's acquaintance, by 
his having an estate in his neighbourhood. Order- 
ing therefore his horses to his coach, he set out for 
the judgment-seat, and arrived when the justice 
had almost finished his business. He was con- 
dieted inio a hall, where he was acquainted that 



, his worship would wait on him in a moment ; for 
he had only a man and a woman to commit to 
bridewell first. As he was now convinced he had 
not a minute to lose, he insisted on the servant's 
introducing him directly into the room where the 
justice was then executing his office, as he called it. 
Being brought thither, and the first compliments 
being passed between the squire and his worship, 
the former asked the latter what crime those two 
young people had been guilty oft '* No great crime," 
answered the justice; ** I have only ordered them 
to bridewell for a month." " But what is their 
crime V repeated the squire. " Larceny, an't please 
your honour," said Scout. "Ay," says the justice, 
'* a kind of felonious larcenous thing. I believe I 
must order them a little correction too, a little strip- 
ping and whipping." (Poor Fanny, who had hither- 
to supported all with the thoughts of Joseph's com- 
pany, trembled at that sound ; but, indeed, without 
reason, for none but the devil himself would have 
executed such a sentence on her.) Still," said 
the squire, " I am ignorant of the crime — the fact 
I mean." ** Why, there it is in peaper," answered 
the justice, showing him a deposition which, in 
the absence of his clerk, he had writ himself, of 
which we have with great difficulty procured an 
autheutic copy ; and here it follows verbatim et li- 
teratim : — 

The depntition of James Srout. layer, and Thomat Trotter, yen- 
mis. taken before me, one of hit maget'y'i JmtatMet of Oie 

pirre far Z«me'%rt>htre. 

" Tiirsr dcponanU saith, and first Thomas Trotter for him- 
self saitli, that <>u the of tin* instant October, being Sn>>- 
hath-day. )>etween the our* of 2 and 4 in the afternoon, he 
teed Joseph Andrews end Fraucts Goodwill walk akroaa a 
certane feide l>eliiut;uig to layer Scout, and out of the path 
which lcde» thru the said felde, ami there he zede Jo-epli An 
drew* with a nife cut one ha -el t»K', of the value, as lie l<e- 
lievea, of three half -pence, or thertnUouU ; and he saith that 
the said Francis Goodwill was likewise walking on the gross 
out of the Mid path in the said felde, and did receive and 
karry in her Inud the said twig, and so was cornfaning, ead- 
ing. and abating to the said Joseph therein And the sad 
Jame« Scout for himself siy* that he verily believes the said 
t\vi^ to be hU own proper twig," &c. 

" Jesu '." said the squire, •« would y ou commit 
two persons to bridewell for a twig 1" " Yes," said 
the lawyer, " and with great lenity too ; for if we 
had called it a young tree, they would have been 
both hanged." " Harkee," said the justice, taking 
aside the squire ; ** I should not have been so severe 
on this occasion, but lady Booby desires to get 
them out of the parish; so lawyer Scout will gi\e 
the constable orders to let them" run away, if they 
please : but it seems they intend to marry together, 
and the lady hath no other means, as they are 
legally settled there, to prevent their bringing an 
incumbrance on her own parish." " Well," said 
the squire, '« I will take care my aunt shall be sa- 
tisfied in this point ; and likewise I promise you, 
Joseph here shall never be any incumbrance on her. 
I shall be obliged to you, therefore, if, instead of 
bridewell, you will commit them to my custody." 
" O ! to be sure, sir, if you desire it," answered the 
justice ; and without more ado Joseph and Fanny 
were delivered over to squire Booby, whom Joseph 
very well knew, but little guessed how nearly he 
was related to him. The justice burnt his mittimus, 
the constable was sent about his business, the lawyer 
made no complaint for want of justice ; and the pri- 
soners, with exulting hearts, gave a thousand thanks 
to his honour Mr. Booby; who did not intend their 
obligations to him should cease here ; for, ordering 
his man to produce a cloak-bag, which he had 
caused to be brought from lady Booby's on purpose, 
he desired the justice that he might have Joseph 
with him into a room ; where, ordering a servant 
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to take out a suit of hU own clothes, with li ten and 
other necessaries, he left Joseph to drew himself, 
who, not yet knowing the muse of all this civility, 
excused his accepting such a favour as long as 
decently he could. Whilst Joseph was dressing, 
the squire repaired to the justice, whom he found 
talking with Fanny; for, during the examination, 
she had flopped her hat over her eyes, which were 
also bathed in tears, and had by that means con- 
cealed from his worship what might perhaps have 
rendered the arrival of Mr. Booby unnecessary, at 
least for herself. The justice no sooner saw her 
countenance cleared up, and her bright eyes shining 
through her tear*, than lie secretly cursed himself 
for having once thought of bridewell for her. He 
would willingly have sent his own wife thither, to 
have had Fanny in her place. And, conceiving 
almost at the same instant desires and schemes to 
accomplish them, he employed the minute* whilst the 
squire was absent with Joseph in assuring her how 
very sorry he was for having treated her so roughly 
before he knew her merit ; and told her, that since 
lady Booby was unwilling that she should settle in 
her parish, she was heartily welcome to his, where 
he promised her his protection, adding that he would 
take Joseph and her into his own family, if she 
liked ; which assurance he continued with a squeeze 
by the hand. She thanked him very kindly, and 
said, " She would acquaint Joseph with the offer, 
which he would certainly be glad to accept ; for that 
lady Booby was angry with them both ; though she 
did not know either had done anything to offend 
her, but imputed it to madam Slipslop, who had 
always been her enemy." 

The squire now returned, and prevented any far- 
ther continuance of this conversation ; and the jus- 
tice, out of a pretended respect to his guest, but in 
reality from an apprehension of a rival (for he knew 
nothing of his marriage), ordered Fanny into the 
kitchen, whither she gladly retired; nor did the 
squire, who declined the trouble of explaining the 
whole matter, oppose it. 

It would be unnecessary, if I was able, which 
indeed I am not, to relate the conversation between 
these two gentlemen, which rolled, as I have been 
informed, entirely on the subject of horse-racing. 
Joseph wis soon dressed in the plainest dress he 
could find, which was a blue coat and breeches, with 
a g dd edging, and a red waistcoat with the same : 
and as this suit, which was rather too large for the 
•quire, exactly fitted him, so he became it so well, and 
looked so genteel, that no person would have doubted 
its being as well adapted to his quality as his shape; 

nor have suspected, as one might, when my lord , 

or sir , or Mr. , appear in lace or em- 
broidery, that the tailor's man wore those clothes 
home on his back which he should have carried 
under his arm. 

The squire now took leave of the justice ; and, 
calling for Fanny, made her and Joseph, against 
their wills, get into the coach with him, which be 
then ordered to drive to lady Booby's. It had 
moved a few yards only, when the squire asked 
Joseph if he knew who that man was crossing the 
field ; for, added he, I never saw one take such 
strides before. Joseph answered eagerly, " O, air, 
it is parson Adams !" «* O la, indeed, and so it is," 
■aid Fanny ; poor man, he is coming to do what 
he could for us. Well, he is the worthiest bent- 
natured creature." — "Ay," said Joseph; "God 
bless him ! for there is not Buch another in the uni- 
verse." " The best creature living sure," cries 
Fanny. " Is bet" says the squire ; " then I am 
reiolved to have the best creature living in my 



coach ;" and so saying, he ordered it to stop, whilst 
Joseph, at his request, halloed to the parson, who, 
well know ing his voice, made all the haste imagin- 
able, and soon came up with them. He was desired 
by the master, w ho could scarce refrain from laugh- 
ter at his figure, to mount into the coach, whii h he 
with many thanks refused, saying he could walk by 
its side, and he "d warrant he kept up with it ; but 
he was at length over-prevailed on. The squire 
now acquainted Joseph with his marriage ; but he 
might have spared himself that labour ; for his ser- 
vant, whilst Joseph was dressing, had performed 
that office before. He continued to express the vast 
happiness he enjoyed in his sister, and the value he 
had for all who belonged to her. Joseph made many 
bows, and expressed as many acknowledgments : 
and parson Adams, who now first perceived Joseph's 
uew apparel, burst into tears with joy, and fell to 
rubbing his hands and snapping his fingers as if he 
had been mad. 

They were now arrived at the lady Booby's, and 
, the squire, desiring them to wait a moment in the 
j court, walked in to his aunt, and, calling her out 
I from his wife, acquainted her with Joseph's arrival ; 
saying, " Madam, as I have married a virtuous and 
worthy woman, I am resolved to own her relations, 
and show them all a proper respect ; I shall think 
myself therefore infinitely obliged to all mine who 
' will do the same. It is true, her brother hath been 
J your servant, but he is now become my brother ; 
| and I have one happiness, that neither his character, 
his behaviour, or appearance, give me any reason to 
be ashamed of calling him so. In short, he is now 
below, dressed like a gentleman, in which light 1 
intend he shall hereafter be seeu ; and you will 
oblige me beyond expression if you will admit him 
to be of our party ; for I know it will give great 
pleasure to my wife, though she will not men- 
tion it." 

This was a stroke of fortune beyond the lady Boo- 
by's hopes or expectation; she answered him eagerly, 
" Nephew, you know bow easily I am prevailed on 
to do anything which Joseph Andrews desires — 
Phoo, I mean which you desire me ; and, as he is now 
your relation, I cannot refuse to entertain him as 
such." The squire told her he knew his obliga- 
tion to her for her compliance ; and going three 
steps, returned and told her — he had one more favour, 
which he believed she would easily grant, as she had 
accorded him the former. " There is a young wo- 
man — " — " Nephew," 9ays she, " don't let my 
good-nature make you desiro, as is too commonly 
the case, to impose on me. Nor think, because I 
have with so much condescension agreed to suffer 
your brother-in-law to come to my table, that 1 will 
submit to the company of all my own servants, and 
all the dirty trollops in the country ." " Madam," 
answered the squire, " I believe you never saw this 
young creature. I never beheld such sweetnesa 
and innocence joined with such beauty , and withal 
so genteel." " Upon my soul I won't admit her," 
replied the lady in a passion ; " the whole world 
shan't prevail on me ; I resent even the desire as an 
affront, and" The sqnire, who knew her inflex- 
ibility, interrupted her, by asking pardon, and pro- 
mising not to mention it more. He then returned 
to Joseph, and she to Pamela. He took Joseph 
aside, and told him he would carry him to his sister, 
but could not prevail as yet for Fanny. Joseph 
begged that he might see his sister alone, and then 
be with his Fanny ; but the squire, knowing the 
pleasure his wife would hare in her brother's com- 
pany, would not admit it, telling Joseph there would 
I be nothing in so short an absence from Faiuif 
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whilst he was ar mred of her safety ; adding, he hoped 
he could not so easily quit a sister whom he had 
not Been so long, and who so tenderly loved him. 
Joseph immediately complied; for indeed no brn. 
ther could love a sister more ; and, recommending 
Fanny, who rejoiced that she was not to go before 
lady Booby, to the care of Mr. Adams, he attended 
the* squire up stairs, whilst Fanny repaired with the 
parson to his house, where she thought herself se- 
cure of a kind reception. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Of which you are desired to read no more tlian you like. 

The meeting between Joseph and Pamela was not 
without tears of joy on both sides ; and their em- 
braces were full of tenderness and affection. They 
were, however, regarded with much more pleasure 
by the nephew than by the aunt, to whose llame 
they were fuel only ; and being assisted by tfie ad- 
dition of dress, which was indeed not wanted to 
set off the lively colours in which Nature had 
drawn health, strength, comeliness, and youth. In 
the afternoon Joseph, at their request, entertained 
them with an account of his adventures : nor could 
lady Booby conceal her dissatisfaction at those 
parts in which Fanny was concerned, especially 
when Mr. Booby launched forth into such rapturous 
praises of her beauty. She said, applying to her 
niece, that she wondered her nephew, who had pre- 
tended to marry for love, should think such a sub- 
ject proper to amuse his wife with ; adding, that, 
for her part, she should be jealous of a husband 
who spoke so warmly in praise of another woman. 
Pamela answered, indeed, she thought she had 
cause ; but it was an instance of Mr. Booby's apt- 
ness to see more beauty in women than they were 
mistresses of. At which words both the women 
fixed their eyes on two looking-glasses ; and lady 
Booby replied, that men were, in the general, very 
ill judges of beauty; and then, whilst both con- 
templated only their own faces, they paid a cross 
compliment to each other's charms. When the 
hour of rest approached, which the lady of the house 
deferred as long as decently she could, she informed 
Joseph (whom for the future we shall call Mr. 
Joseph, he having as good a title to that appellation 
as many others — I mean that incontested one of 
good clothes) that she had ordered a bed to be pro- 
vided for him. He declined this favour to his 
utmost ; for his heart had long been with his Fanny ; 
but she insisted on his accepting it, alleging that 
the parish had no proper accommodation for such 
a person as he was now to esteem himself. The 
squire and his lady both joining with her, Mr. Joseph 
was at last forced to give over his design of visiting 
Fanny that evening; who, on her side, as impa- 
tiently expected him till midnight, when, in com- 
placence to Mr. Adams's family, who had sat up 
two hours out of respect to her, she retired to bed, 
but not to sleep ; the thoughts of her love kept her 
waking, and his not returning according to his 
promi«e filled her with uneasiness ; of which, how- 
ever, she could not assign any other cause than 
merely that of being absent from him. 

Mr. Joseph rose early iu the mornine, and visited 
her in whom his soul delighted. She no sooner 
heard his voice in the parson's parlour than she 
leaped from her bed, and, dressing herself in a few 
minutes, went down to him. They passed two 
hours with inexpressible happiness together; and 
then, having appointed Monday, by Mr. Adams's 
permission, for their marriaire, Mr. Joseph returned, 
•ccording to his promise, to breakfast at the lady 



Booby's, with whose behaviour, since the evening, 
we shall now acquaint the reader. 

She was no sooner retired to her chamber than 
she asked Slipslop " What she thought of this 
wonderful creature her nephew had married 1" — 

Madam!" said Slipslop,, not jet sufficiently un- 
derstanding what answer she was to make. " I ask 
you," answered the lady, 44 what you think of the 
dowdy, my niece, I think I am to call herl" Slip- 
slop, wanting no farther hint, began to pull her to 
pieces, and so miserably defaced her, that it would 
have been impossible for any one to have known 
the person. The lady gave her all the assistance 
she could, and ended with saying, 44 I think. Slip- 
slop, you have done her justice ; but yet, bad as she 
is, she is an angel compared to this Fanny." Slip- 
slop then fell on Fanny, whom she hacked and hewed 
in the like barbarous manner, coucluding with an 
observation that there was always something in thee 
low-life creatures which must externally exstinguish 
them from their betters. 44 Really," said the lady, 
44 I think there is one exception to your rule ; I am 
certain you may guess who I mean." — 44 Not I, 
upon my word, madam," said Slipslop. 44 I mean 
a young fellow ; sure you are the dullest wretch," 
said the lady. 41 Ola! I am indeed. Yes, truly 
madam, he is an accession," answered Slipslop. 
14 Ay, is he not. Slipslop 1" returned the lady. Is 
he not so genteel that a prince might, without a 
blush, acknowledge him for his sont His behaviour 
is such that would not shame the best education. 
He borrows from his station a condescension in 
everything to his superiors, yet unattended by that 
mean servility which is called good behaviour in 
such persons. Everything he doth hath no mark 
of the base motive of fear, but visibly shows some 
respect and gratitude, and carries with it tne per- 
suasion of love. And then for his virtues : such 
piety to his parents, such tender affection to his 
Bister, such integrity in his friendship, such bravery 
such goodness, that, if he had been born a gentle- 
man, his wife would have possessed the most in- 
valuable blessing." — 44 To be Bure, ma'am," says 
Slipslop. 44 But as he is," answered the lady, 44 i) 
he had a thousand more good qualities, it must render 
a woman of fashion contemptible even to be sus- 
pected of thinking of him ; yes, I should despise 
myself for such a thought." — 44 To be sure, ma'am," 
said Slipslop. 44 And why to be sure!" replied the 
lady ; 44 thou art always one's who. Is he not more 
worthy of affection than a dirty country clown, 
though born of a family as old as the flood t or an 
idle worthless rake, or little puisny beau of qua! : ty 1 
And yet these we must condemn ourselves to, in 
order to avoid the censure of the world ; to shun 
the contempt of others, we must ally ourselves to 
those we despise ; we must prefer birth, title, and 
fortune, to real merit. It is a tyrarxy of custom, a 
tyranny we must comply with ; for Wt* people of 
fashion are the slaves of custom." — ,4 Marry come 
up !" said Slipslop, who now knew well which part 
to take. 14 If I was a woman of your ladyship's 
fortune and quality, 1 would he a slave to nobody." 
— 44 Me," said the lady ; 44 I am speaking if a young 
woman of fashion, who had seen nothing of the 
world, should happen to like such a fellow. — Me, 

indeed ! I hope thou dost not imagine" 44 No, 

ma'am, to be sure," cries Slipslop. 44 No! what 
no1" cried the lady. 44 Thou art always ready to 
answer before thou hast heard one. So far I must 
allow he is a charming fellow. Me, indeed ! No, 
Slipslop, all thoughts of men are over with me. I 
have lost a husband who— but if I should reflect I 
should run mad. My future ease must depend upon 
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forgetfulness. Slipslop, let me hear some of thy 
nonsense, to turn tny thoughts another way. What 
dost thou think of Mr. Andrews ?" — " Why" I think," 
says Slipslop, " he is the handsomest, most properest 
man I ever saw ; and if I was a lady of the greatest 
degree it would be well for some folks. Your lady* 
•hip may talk of custom, if you please : but I nm 
confidous there is no more comparison between 
young Mr. Andrews and most of the young gentle- 
men who come to your ladyship's house in London ; 
a parcel of whipper-snapper sparks : I would sooner 
marry our old parson Adams. Never tell me what 
people say, whilst I am happy in the arms of him 
1 love. Some folks rail agiiinst other folks because 
other folks have what some folks would be glad of." 
— " And so," answered the lady, " if you was a 
woman of condition, you would really marry Mr. 
Andrews 1 " — " Yes, I assure your ladyship," re- 
plied Slipslop, " if he would have me." — " Fool, 
idiot !" cries the lady ; " if he would have a woman 
of fashion ! is that a question 1 " — " No, truly, 
madam," said Slipslop, " I believe it would be none 
if Fauny was out of the way ; and I am confidous, 
if I was in your ladyship's* place, and liked Mr. 
Joseph Andrews, she should not stay in the parish 
a moment. I am sure lawyer Scout would send 
her a-packing if your ladyship would but say 
the word." This last speech of Slipslop raised 
a tempest in the mind of her mistress. She 
feared Scout had betrayed her, or rather that she 
had betrayed herself. After some silence, and a 
double change of her complexion, first to pale and 
then to red, she thus spoke : " I am astonished at 
the liberty you give your tongue. Would you in- 
sinuate that I employed Scout against this wench on 
account of the fellow t" — " La, ma'am," said Slip- 
slop, frighted out of her wits, I assassinate such 
a thing!" — " I think you dare not," answered the 
lady; " I believe my conduct may defy malice itself 
to assert so cursed a slander. If I had ever disco- 
vered any wantonness, any lightness in my behavi- 
our ; if I had followed the example of some whom 
thou hast, I believe, seen, in allowing myself inde- 
cent liberties, even with a husband ; but the dear 
man who is gone" (here she began to sob), "was he 
alive again" (then she produced tears), " could not 
upbraid me with any one act of tenderness or passion. 
No, Slipslop, all the time I cohabited with him he 
never obtained even a kiss from me without my ex- 
pressing reluctance in the granting it. I am sure he 
himself never suspected how much I loved him. 
Since his death, thou knowest, though it is almost 
six weeks (it wants but a day) ago, I have not ad- 
mitted one visitor till this fool my nephew arrived. 
I have confined myself quite to one party of friends. 
And can such a conduct as this fear to be ar- 
raigned t To be accused, not only of a passion which 
I have always despised, but of fixing it on such an 
object, a creature so much beneath my notice!" — 
" Upon my word, ma'am," says Slipslop, «• I do not 
understand your ladyship ; nor know I anything of 
the mutter." — " I believe indeed thou dost not un- 
derstand me. Those arc delicacies which exist only 
in superior minds ; thy coarse ideas cannot compre- 
hend them. Thou art a low creature, of the Andrews 
breed, a reptile of a lower order, a weed that grows 
in the common garden of the creation." — I assure 
your ladyship," sayg Slipslop, whose passions were 
almost of as high an order as her lady's, M I have no 
more to do with Common Garden than other folks. 
Really, your ladyship talks of servants as if they 
were not born of the christian specious. Servants 
have flesh and blood as well as quality ; and Mr. 
Andrews himself is a proof that they have us rf.*>d, 



| if not better. And for my own part, I can't per- 
ceive my dears * are coarser than other people's ; and 
I am sure, if Mr. Andrews was a dear of mine, I 
should not be ashamed of him in company with gen- 
tlemen ; for whoever hath seen him in his new 
clothes must confess he looks as much like a gentle- 
man as anybody. Coarse, quotha ! I can't bear to 
hear the poor young fellow run down neither ; for I 
will say this, 1 never heard him say an ill word of 
anybody in his life. I am sure his coarseness doth 
not lie in his heart, for he is the best -n at u red man in 
the world ; and as for his skin, it is no coarser thau 
other people's, I am sure. His bosom, when a boy, 
was as white as driven snow ; and, where it is not 
covered with hairs, is so still. 'Ifackins! if I was 
Mrs. Andrews, with a hundred a-year, I should not 
envy the best she who wears a head. A woman that 
could not De happy with such a man ought never to 
be so; for if he can't make a woman happy, I never 
yet beheld the man who could. I say again, I w ish I 
was a great lady for his sake. I believe, when I had 
made a gentleman of him, he 'd behave so that no- 
body should deprecate what I had done ; and I fancy 
few would venture to tell him he was no gentleman 
to his face, nor to mine neither." At which words, 
taking up the candles, she asked her mistress, who 
had been some time in her bed, if she had any 
farther commands t who mildly answered, she had 
none ; and, telling her she was a comical creature, 
bid her good night. 

CHAPTER VII. 

Philosophical reflection-, the like not to be found in any lixh. 
French romauce. Mr. Booby'i grave advice to Joseph, and 
Fanny's encounter with a beau. 

Hadit, my good reader, hath so vast a prevalence 
over the human mind, that there is scarce anything 
too strange or too strong to be asserted of it. The 
story of the miser, who, from long accustoming to 
cheat others, came at last to cheat himself, and with 
great delight and triumph picked his own pocket of a 
guinea to convey to his hoard, is not impossible or 
improbable. In like manner it fares with the prac- 
tises of deceit, who, from having long deceived their 
acquaintance, gain at last a power of deceiving them- 
selves, and acquire that very opinion (however false) 
of their own abilities, excellencies, and virtues, into 
which they have for years perhaps endeavoured to 
betray their neighbours. Now, reader, to apply this 
observation to my present purpose, thou must know, 
that as the passion generally called love exercises 
most of the talents of the female or fair world, so in 
this they now and then discover a small inclination 
to deceit ; for which thou wilt not be angry with the 
beautiful creatures when thou hast considered that 
at the age of seven, or something earlier, miss is in- 
structed by her mother that master is a very mon- 
strous kind of animal, who will, if she suffers him to 
come too near her, infallibly eat her up and grind 
her to pieces : that, so far from kissing or toying 
with him on her own accord, she must not admit 
him to kiss or toy with her : and, lastly, that Bhe 
must never have any affection towards him ; for if 
she should, all her friends in petticoats would esteem 
her a traitress, point at her, and hunt her out of 
their society. These impressions, being first received, 
are farther and deeper inculcated by their school- 
mistresses and companions ; so that by the age ol 
ten they have contracted such a dread and abhor- 
rence of the above-named monster, that whenever 
they see him they Hy from him as the iunocent hire 
doth from the greyhound. Hence, to the age of 
fourteen or fifteen, they entertain a mighty antipathy 

• Meaning prrh.tp* iilt-.i*. 
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to master ; they resolve, and frequently profess, that 
they Mill never have any rommeree with him, and 
entertain fond hopes of nassing their lives out of his 
roach, of the possibility of which they have so visible 
an example in their good maiden aunt. But when 
they arrive at this period, and have now passed their 
second climacteric, when their wisdom, grown riper, 
begins to see a little faither, and, from almost daily 
falling in master's way, to apprehend the great difli- 
rulty of keeping out of it ; and w hen they observe 
him look often at them, and sometimes very eagerly 
and earnestly too (for the monster seldom takes any 
notice of them till at this ago), they then begin to 
think of their danger ; and, as they perceive they cau- 
nut easily avoid him, the wiser part bethink them- 
selves of providing by other means for their secuiity. 
They endeavour, by all methods they can iuveut, to 
render themselves so amiable in his eyes, that he 
may have no inclination to hurt them ; in which 
they generally succeed so well, that his eyes, by 
frequent languishing, soon le^en their idea of his 
fierceness, and so far abate their fears, that they ven- 
ture to parley with him; and when they perceive 
him *o different from what he hath been described, 
all gentleness, softness, kindness, tenderness, fond- 
ness, tiieir dreadful apprehensions vanish in a mo- 
ment ; and now (it being usual with the human mind 
•o skip from one extreme to its opposite, as easily, 
and almost as suddenly, as a bird from one bough 
to another) love instantly succeeds to fear : but, as it 
happens to persons who have in their infancy been 
thoroughly frightened with certain no-persons called 
ghosts, that they retain their dread of those beings 
after they arc convinced that there are no such 
things, so these young ladies, though they no longer 
apprehend devouring, cannot so entirely shake off 
all that hath been instilled into them; they still en- 
tertain the idea of that censure which was so strongly 
imprinted on their tender minds, to which the de- 
clarations of abhorrence they every day hear from 
their companions greatly contribute. To avoid this 
.•ensure, therefore, is now their only care ; for which 
purpose they still pretend the same aversion to the 
monster: and the more they love him, the more ar- 
dently they counterfeit the antipathy. By the 
continual and constaut practice of which deceit on 
others, they at length impose on themselves, and 
really believe they hate what they love. Thus, in- 
deed, it happened to lady Booby, who loved Joseph 
long before she knew it ;* and now loved him much 
more than she suspected. She had indeed, from 
the time of his sister's arrival in the quality of her 
niece, and from the instant Bhc viewed him" in the 
dress and character of a gentleman, began to con- 
ceive secretly a design which love had concealed 
from herself till a dream betrayed it to her. 

She had no sooner risen than she sent for her 
nephew. When he came to her, after many com- 
pliments on his choice, she told him, *' He might 
perceive, in her condescension to admit her own 
servant to her table, that she looked on the family 
of Andrews as his relation*, and indeed hers ; that, 
as he had married into such a family, it became him 
to endeavour by all methods to raise it as much as 
possible. At length she advised him to use all his 
heart to dissuade Joseph from his intended match, 
which would still enlarge their relation to meanness 
and poverty; concluding that, by a commission in 
the army, or some other genteel employment, he 
might soon put young Mr. Andrews on the foot of a 
gentleman ; and, that being onee done, his accom- 
plishments might quickly gain him an alliance which 
Would not be to their discredit." 

Jler nephew heartily embraced this proposal ; and, 



finding Mr. Joseph with his wife, at his return to 
her chamber, he immediately began thus : " My 
love to my dear Pamela, brother, will extend to all 
her relations ; nor shall 1 show them less respect 
than if 1 had married into the family of a duke. I 
hope I have given you some early testimonies of this, 
and shall continue to give you daily more. You 
will excuse me therefore, brother, if my concern for 
your interest makes me mention what may be, per- 
haps disagreeable to you to hear : but I must insist 
upon it, that, if you have any value for my alliance 
or my friendship, vou will decline any thoughts of 
engaging farther with a girl who is, as you are a 
relation of mine, so much beneath you. I know 
there may be at first some difficulty in your com- 
pliance, but that will daily diminish ; and you will 
in the end sincerely thank me for my ad wee. I own 
indeed, the girl is handsome; but beauty alone is 
a poor ingredient, and will make but an uncomfort- 
able marriage." — " Sir," said Joseph, ** I assure 
you her beauty is her least perfection ; nor do I know a 
virtue which that young creature is not possessed of." 
— " As to her virtues," answered Mr. Booby, " jou 
can be yet but a slender judge of them ; but, if she 
had never so many, you will find her equal in these 
among her superiors in birth and fortune, which now 
vou are to esteem on a footing with yourself , at least 
I will tike care they shall shortly be so, unless you 
prevent me by degrading yourself with such a match, 
a match I have hardly patience to think of, and 
which would break the hearts of your parents, who 
now rejoice in the expectation of seeing you make a 
figure in the world." — " 1 know not," replied 
Joseph, u that my parents have any power over my 
inclinations ; nor am I obliged to sacrifice my hap- 
piness to their w him or ambition : besides, 1 ehall 
be very sorry to see that the unexpected advance- 
ment of my sister should so suddenly inspire thorn 
with this wicked pride, and make tham despise their 
equals. I am resolved on no account to quit my 
dear Fanny ; no, though I could raise her as high 
above her present station as vou have my sister." — 
" Your sister, as well as myself," said Booby, " are 
greatly obliged to you for the comparison : but, sir, 
she is not worthy to be compared in beauty to my 
Pamela ; nor hath she half her merit. And besides, 
sir, as you civilly throw my marriage with your 
sister in my teeth, I must teach you the wide dif- 
ference between us : my fortune enabled me to please 
myself; and it would have been as overgrown a folly 
in me to have omitted it as in you to do it." — " My 
fortune enables me to please myself likew ise," said 
Joseph ; " for all my pleasure is centered in Fanny ; 
and whilst I have health I shall be able to support 
her with my labour in that station to w hich she was 
born, and with which she is content." — " Brother," 
said Pamela, •« Mr. Booby advises you as a frieud ; 
and no doubt my papa and mamma will be of his 
opinion, and will have great reason to be angry with 
you for destroying what his goodness hath done, and 
throwing down our family again, after he hath raised 
it. It would become you better, brother, to pray for 
the assistance of grace against such a passion than 
to indulge it." — '* Sure, sister, you are not in ear- 
nest ; I am sure she is your equal, at least." — " She 
was my equal," answered Pamela ; " but I am no 
longer Pamela Andrews; I am now this gentleman's 
lady, and, as such, am above her. — 1 hope 1 shall 
never behave with an unbecoming pride : but, at 
the same time, I shall always endeavour to know 
myself, and question not the assistance of grace to 
that purpose." They were now summoned to break- 
fast, and thus ended their discourse for the present, 
very little to the satisfaction of any of the parties. 
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Fanny was now walking in an avenue at some 
distance from the house, where Joseph had promised 
to take the first opportunity of coming to her. She 
had not a shilling in the world, and had subsisted 
ever since her return entirely on the charity of parson 
Adams. A young gentleman, attended by many 
servants, came up to her, and asked her if that 
was not the lady Booby's house before him t This, 
indeed, he well knew ; but had framed the question 
for no other reason than to make her look up, aud 
discover if her face was equal to the delicacy of her 
shape. He no sooner saw it than he was struck 
with amazement. He stopped his horse, and swore 
she was the most beautiful creature he ever beheld. 
Then, instantly alighting and delivering his horse 
to his servant, he rapt out half a dozen oaths that he 
would kiss her ; to which she at first submitted, 
begging he would not be rude ; but he was not 
satisfied with the civility of a salute, nor even with 
the rudest attack he could make on her lips, but 
caught her in his arms, and endeavoured to kiss her 
breasts, which with all her strength she resisted, and, 
a* our spark was not of the Herculean rare, with 
some difficulty prevenled. The young gentleman, 
being soon out of breath in the struggle, quitted her, 
and, rcmcuntinghis horse, called one of his servants 
to him, whom he ordered to stay behind with her, 
and make her any offers whatever to prevail on her 
to return home with him in the evening; and to 
s»*»ure her he would tike her into keeping. He 
then rode on with his other servants, and arrived at 
the lady's house, to whom he was a distant relation, 
and was come to pay a visit. 

The trusty fellow, who was employed in an office 
he had been long accustomed to," discharged his 
part with all the fidelity and dexterity imaginable, 
but to no purpose. She was entirely deaf to his 
offers, and rejected them with the utmost disdain. 
At last the jump, who had perhaps more warm 
blood about him than his master, began to solicit 
for himself ; he told her, though he was a servant, 
he was a man of some fortune, which he would 
make her mistress of ; and this without any in- 
sult to her virtue, for that he would marry her. 
She answered, if his master himself, or the greatest 
lord in the land, would marry her, she would refuse 
him. At last, being weary with persuasions, and 
on fire with charms which would have almost 
kindled a flame in the bosom of an ancient philo- 
sopher or modern divine, he fastened his horse to 
the ground, and attacked her with much more force 
than the gentleman had exerted. Poor Fanny 
would not have been able to resist his rudeness a 
short time, but the deity who presides over chaste 
love sent her Joseph to her assistance. He no 
sooner came within sight, and perceived her strug- 
gling with a man, than, like a cannon-ball, or like 
lightning, or anything that is swifter, if anything 
be, he ran towards her, and, coming up just as the 
ravisher had torn her handkerchief from her breast, 
before his lips had touched that seat of innocence 
and bliss, he dealt him so lusty a blow in that part 
of his neck which a rope would have become with 
the utmost propriety, that the fellow staggered 
backwards, and, perceiving he had to do with some- 
thing rougher than the little, tender, trembling hand 
of Fanny, he quitted her, and, turning about, saw 
his rival, with fire flashing from his eyes, again ready 
to assail him ; and, indeed, before he could well 
defend himself, or return the first blow, he received 
a second, which, had it fallen on that part of the 
stomach to which it was directed, would have been 
probably the last he would have had any occasion 
for; but the i&visher, lifting up his hand, drove the 



blow upwards to his mouth, whence it dislodged 
three of his teeth ; and now, not conceiving any ex- 
traordinary affection for the beauty of Joseph's per- 
son, nor being extremely pleased with this method 
of salutation, he collected all his force, and aimed a 
blow at Joseph's breast, which he artfully parried 
with one fist, so that it lost its force entirely in air ; 
and, stepping one foot backward, he darted his fist 
so fiercely at his enemy, that, had he not caught it 
in his hand (for he was a boxer of no inferior fame), 
it must have tumbled him on the ground. And 
now the ravisher meditated another blow, which he 
aimed at that part of the breast where the heart is 
lodged ; Joseph did not catch it as before, yet so 
prevented its aim that it fell directly on his nose, 
but with abated force. Joseph then, moving both 
fist and foot forwards at the same time, threw his 
head so dexterously into the stomach of the ravisher 
that he fell a lifeless lump on the field, where he lay 
many minutes breathless and motionless. 

When Fanny saw her Joseph receive a blow in 
his face, and blood running in a stream from him, 
she began to tear her hair and invoke all human 
and divine power to his assistance. She was not, 
however, long under this affliction before Joseph, 
having conquered his enemy, ran to her, and assured 
her he was not hurt ; she "then instantly fell on her 
knees, and thanked God that he had made Joseph 
the means of her re-cue, and at the same time pre- 
served him from being injured in attempting it. 
She offered, with her handkerchief, to wipe his 
blood from his face ; but he, seeing his rival at- 
tempting to recover his legs, turned to him, and 
asked him if he had enough t- To w hich the other 
answered he had ; for he believed he had fought 
with the devil instead of a man ; and, loosening 
his horse, said he should not have attempted the 
wench if he had known she had beeu so well pro- 
vided for. 

Fanny now begged Joseph to return with her to 
parson Adams, and to promise that he would leave 
her no more. These were propositions so agreeable 
to Joseph, that, had he heard them, he would have 
given an immediate assent ; but indeed his eyes 
were now his only sense ; for you may remember, 
reader, that the ravisher had tore her handket -hief 
from Fanny's neck, by which he had discove»rd 
such a sight, that Joseph hath declared all the statues 
he ever beheld were so much inferior to it in beauty, 
that it was more capable of converting a man into a 
statue than of being imitated by the greatest master 
of that art. This modest creature, whom no warmth 
in stimmer could ever induce to expose her charm* 
to the wanton sun, a modesty to which, perhaps, 
they owed their inconceivable whiteness, had stood 
many tninuteB bare-necked in the presence of Jo- 
seph before her apprehension of his danger and the 
horror of seeing his blood would suffer her once to 
reflect on what concerned herself; till at last, when 
the cause of her concern had vanished, an admiration 
at his silence, together with observing the fixed po- 
sition of his eyes, produced an idea in the lovely 
maid which brought more blood into her face than 
had flowed from Joseph's nostrils. The snowy hue 
of her bosom was likewise changed to vermilion at 
the instant when she clapped her handkerchief 
around her neck. Joseph saw the uneasiness she 
suffered, aud immediately removed his eyes from an 
object, in surveying which he had felt the greatest 
delight which the organs of sight were capable of 
conveying to his soul ; — so great was his fear of 
offending her, and so truly did his passion for her 
deserve the noble name of love. 

Fanny, being recovered from her confusion, which 
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was almost equalled by what Joseph had felt from 
observing it, again mentioned her request ; this was 
instantly and gladly complied with ; and together 
they crossed two or three fields, which brought them 
to the habitation of Mr. Adams. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

A discourse which happen<*d Iwtwecn Mr. Adam*. Mr*. Adam*. 
Jowrph, and Pann\ : with nme behaviour of Mr. Adams 
which will be called by tome few reader* very low, abxurd, 
and unnatural. 

The parson and his wife had just ended a long dis- 
pute when the lovers came to the door. Indeed, 
this young couple had been the subject of the dis- 
pute ; for Mrs. Adams was one of those prudent 
people who never do anything to injure their fa- 
milies, or, perhaps, one of those good mothers who 
would even stretch their conscience to serve their 
children. She had long entertained hopes of seeing 
her eldest daughter succeed Mrs. Slipslop, and of 
making her second son an exciseman by lady Booby's 
interest. These were expectations she could not 
endure the thoughts of quitting, and was, therefore, 
very uneasy to see her husband so resolute to op- 
poso the lady's intention in Fauny's affair. She 
told him, "It behoved every man to take the first 
rare of his family ; that he had a wife and six chil- 
dren, the maintaining and providing for whom would 
be business enough for him without intermeddling in 
other folks' affairs ; that he had always preached up 
submission to superiors, and would do ill to give an 
example of the contrary behaviour in his own conduct; 
that if lady Booby did wrong she must answer for it 
herself, and the sin would not lie at their door ; that 
Fanny had been a servant, and bred up in the lady's 
own family, and consequently she must have known 
more of her than they did, and it was very impro- 
bable, if she had behaved herself well, that the 
lady would have been so bitterly her enemy ; that 
perhaps he was too much inclined to think well 
of her because she was handsome, but handsome 
women were often no better than they should be ; 
that G— made ugly women as well as handsome 
ones ; and that if a woman had virtue it signified 
nothing whether she had beauty or no." For all 
which reasons she concluded he Bhould oblige the 
lady, and stop the future publication of the bans. 
But all these excellent arguments had no effect on 
the parson, who persisted in doing his duty without 
regnrding the consequence it might have on his 
worldly interest. He endeavoured to answer her 
as well as he could ; to which she had just finished 
her reply (for she had always the last word every- 
where but nt church) when Joseph aud Fanny en- 
tered their kitchen, where the parson and his wife 
then sat at breakfast over some bacon and cabbage. 
There was a coldness in the civility of Mrs. Adams 
which persons of accurate speculation might have 
ooservf-d, but escaped her present guests ; indeed, 
it was r crood deal covered by the heartiness of 
Adams, who no sooner heard that Fanny had neither 
eat nor drank that morning than he presented her 
a bone of bacon he hnd just been gnawing, being 
the only remains of his provision, and then ran 
nimbly to the tap, and produced a mug of small 
beer, which he called ale ; however, it was the best 
in his house. Joseph, addressing himself to the 
parson, told him the discourse which had passed 
between squire Booby, his sister, and himself, con- 
cerning Fanny ; he then acquainted him with the 
dangers whence he had rescued her, and communi- 
cated some apprehensions on her account. He con- 
cluded that he should never have an easy moment 
liU Fanny was absolutely his, and begged that he 



might be suffered to fetch a licence, saying he could 
easily borrow the money. The parson answered. 
That he had already given hia sentiments concern- 
ing a licence, and that a very few days would make 
it unnecessary. " Joseph," says he, " I wish thia 
haste doth not arise rather from your impatience 
than your fear ; but, as it certainly springs from one 
of these causes, I will examine both. Of each of 
these therefore in their turn ; and first for the first 
of these, namely, impatience. Now, child, I must 
inform you that, if in your purposed marriage with 
this young woman you have no intention but the 
indulgence of carnal appetites, you are guilty of a 
very heinous sin. Marriage was ordained for nobler 
pufposes, as you will loam when you hear the ser- 
vice provided on that occasion read to you. Nay, 
perhaps, if you are a good lad, I, child, shall give 
you a sermon gratia, wherein I shall demonstrate 
how little regard ought to be had to the flesh on 
such occasions. The text will be, Matthew the 5th, 
and part of the 28th verse— Wlmocvcr looketh on a 
woman, so as to lust after for. The latter part I 
9hall omit, as foreign to my purpose. Indeed, all 
such brutal lusts and affections are to be greatly 
subdued, if not totally eradicated, before the vessel 
can be said to be consecrated to honour. To marry 
with a view of gratifying those inclinations is a 
prostitution of that holy ceremony, and must entail 
a curse on all who bo lightly undertake it. If, there- 
fore, this haste arises from impatience, you are to 
correct, and not give way to it. Now, as to the 
second head which I proposed to speak to, namely, 
fear: it argues a diffidence, highly criminal, of that 
Power in which alorre we should put our trust, see- 
ing we may be well assured that he is able, not only 
to defeat the designs of our enemies, but even to 
turn their hearts. Instead of taking, therefore, any 
unjustifiable or desperate means to rid ourselves of 
fear, we should resort to prayer only on these occa- 
sions ; and we may be then certain of obtaining 
what is best for us. "When any accident threaten* 
us we are not to despair, nor, when it overtake*) 
us, to grieve ; we must submit in all things to 
the will of Providence, and set our affections so 
much on nothing here that we cannot quit it with- 
out reluctance. You are a young man, and can 
know but little of this world ; I am older, and 
have seen a great deal. All passions are criminal 
in their excess ; and even love itself, if it is not 
subservient to our duty, may render us blind to it. 
Had Abraham so loved his son Isaac as to refuse 
the sacrifice required, is there any of us who would 
not condemn him! Joseph, I know your many good 
qualities, and value you for them ; but, as I am to 
render an account of your soul, which is committed 
to my cure, I cannot see any fault without remind- 
ing you of it. You arc too much inclined to pas- 
sion, child, and have set your affection so absolutel j 
on this young woman, that, if G — required her 
at your hands, I fear you would reluctantly part 
with her. Now, believe me, no christian ought so 
to set his heart on any person or thing in this 
world, but that, whenever it shall be required or 
taken from him in any manner by Divine Provi- 
dence, he may be able, peaceably, quietly, and con - 
tentedly to resign it." At which words one came 
hastily in, and acquainted Mr. Adams that his 
youngest son was drowned. He stood silent a 
moment, ami soon began to stamp about the room 
and deplore his loss with the bitterest agony. Jo- 
seph, who was overwhelmed with concern likewise, 
recovered himself sufficiently to endeavour to com- 
fort the parson ; in which attempt he used many 
arguments that he had at several times remem- 
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beted out of his own discourses, both in private 
and public (for he was a great enemy to the pas- 
sions, and preached nothing more than the conquest 
of them by reason and grace), but he was not at 
leisure now to hearken to his advice. 44 Child, 
child," said he, " do not go about impossibilities. 
Had it been any other of my children 1 could have 
borne it with patience ; but my little prattler, the 
darling and comfort of my old age,— the little wretch, 
to be snatched out of life just at his entrance into 
it ; the sweetest, best-tempered boy, who never did 
u thing to o lie ml me. It was but this morning I 
gave him his first lesson in Qius Genu*. This was 
the very book he learnt ; poor child ! it is of no fur- 
ther use to thee now. He would have made the 
best scholar, and have been an ornament to the 
church; — such parts and such goodness never met 
in one so young." " And the handsomest lad too," 
says Mrs. Adams, recovering from a swoon in 
Fanny's arms. 44 My poor Jacky, shall I never see 
thee morel" cries the parson. *' Yes, surely," 
says Joseph, " and in a better place ; you will meet 
again, never to part more." I believe the parson 
did not hear these words, for he paid little regard 
to them, but went on lamenting, whilst the tears 
trickled down into his bosom. At last he cried out, 
44 Wnere is my little darling V and was sallying out, 
when, to his great surprise and joy, in which I hope 
the reader will sympathise, he met his son in a wet 
condition indeed, but alive and running towards 
him. The person who brought the news of his mis- 
fortune had been a little too eager, as people some- 
times are, from, I believe, no very good principle, 
to relate ill news ; and, seeing him fall into the river, 
instead of running to his assistance, directly ran 
to acquaint, his father of a fate which he had con- 
cluded to he inevitable, but whence the child was 
relieved hv the same poor pedlar who had relieved 
his father before from a less distress. The parson's 
joy was now as extravagant as his grief had been be- 
fore ; he kissed and embraced his son a thousand 
times, and danced about the room like one frantic; 
but as soon as he discovered the face of his old 
friend the pedlar, and heard the fresh obligation he 
had to him, what were his sensations! not those 
which two courtiers feel in one another's embraces; 
not those with which a great man receives the vile 
treacherous engines of his wicked purposes, not 
those with which a worthless younger brother wishes 
his elder joy of a son, or a man congratulates his 
rival 011 his obtaining a mistress, a place, or an 
honour. — No, reader ; he felt the cbulition, the over- 
flowings of a full, honest, open heart, towards the 
person who had conferred a real obligation, and of, 
which, if thou canst not conceive an idea within, I 
will not vainly endeavour to assist thee. 

When these tumults were over, the parson, taking 
Joseph aside, proceeded thus—" No, Joseph, do not 
give too much way to thy passions, if thou dost ex- 
pect happiness." The patience of Joseph, nor per- 
haps of Job, could bear no longer ; he interrupted 
the parson, saying, 44 It was easier to give advice 
than take it ; nor did he perceive he could so en- 
tirely conquer himself, when he apprehended he had 
lost his son, or when he found him recovered." — 
• 4 Boy," replied Adams, raising his voice, 44 it doth 
not become green heads to advise grey hairs. — Thou 
art ignorant of the tenderness of fatherly affection ; 
when thou art a father thou wilt be capable then 
only of knowing what a father can feel. No man is 
obliged to impossibilities ; and the loss of a child is 
one of those great trials where our grief may be 
allowed to become immoderate."—" Well, sir," cries 
Joseph, •« and if I love a mistress as well as you your 



child, surely her loss would grieve me equally."— 
44 Yes, but such love is foolishness and wrong in 
itself, and ought to be conquered," answered Adams; 
•« it savours too much of the flesh." — 44 Sure, s»t," says 
Joseph, " it is not sinful to love my wife, no, not 
even to doat on her to distraction !" — 44 Indeed but 
it is," says Adams. " Every man ought to love his 
wife, no doubt ; we are commanded so to do ; but 
we ought to love her with moderation and discre- 
tion." — " I am afraid I shall be guilty of some sin 
in spite of all my endeavours," says Joseph ; 44 for I 
shall love without any moderation, I am sure." — 
44 You talk foolishly and childishly," cries Adams. 
— 44 Indeed," says Mrs. Adams, who had listened to 
the latter part of their conversation, 44 you talk more 
foolishly yourself. I hope, my dear, you will never 
preach any such doctrines as that husbands can love 
their wives too well. If I knew you had such a 
sermon in the house I am sure I would burn it ; 
and I declare, if I had not been convinced you had 
loved me as well as you could, I can answer for my- 
self, I should have hated and despised you. Marry 
come up ! Fine doctrine, indeed ! A wife bath a 
right to insist on her husband's loving her as much 
a* ever he can ; and he is a sinful villain who doth 
not. Doth he not promise to love her, and to com- 
fort her, and to cherish her, and all that! I am 
sure I remember it all as well as if I had repeated 
it over but yesterday, and shall never forget it. Be- 
sides, I am certain you do not preach as you prac- 
tise ; for you have been a loving anil a cherishing 
husband to me, that's the truth on't ; and why you 
should endeavour to put such wicked nonsense into 
this young man's head I cannot devise. Don't hearken 
to him, Mr. Joseph ; be as good a husband as you 
are able, and love your wife with all your body and 
soul too." Here a violent rap at the door put 
an end to their discourse, and produced a scene 
which the reader wdl find in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER IX. 
A visit which the polite My Booby and her polite friend paid 

The lady Booby had no sooner had an account from 
the gentleman of his meeting a wonderful beauty 
near her house, and perceived the raptures with 
which he spoke of her, than, immediately concluding 
it must be Fanny, she began to meditate a design of 
bringing them better acquainted ; and to entertain 
hopes that the fine clothes, presents, and promises 
of this youth, would prevail on her to abandon 
Joseph : she therefore proposed to her company a 
walk in the fields before dinner, when she led them 
towards Mr. Adams's house; and, as she approached 
it, told them if they pleased she would dhfc-rt them 
with one of the most ridiculous sights they had ever 
seen, which was an old foolish parson, who, she said, 
laughing, kept a wife and six brats on a salary of 
about twenty pounds a-year ; adding, that there was 
not such another ragged family in the parish. They 
all readily agreed to this visit, and arrived whilst Mrs. 
Adams was declaiming as in the last chapter. Beau 
Didapper, which was the name of the young gent le- 
man we have seen riding towards lady Booby's, with 
his cane mimicked the rap of a Loudon footman at 
the door. The people within, namely, Adams, his 
wife and three children, Joseph, Fanny, and the 
pedlar, were all thrown into confusion by this knock, 
but Adams went directly to the door, which being 
opened, the lady Booby and her company w alked 
in, and were received by the parson with about two 
hundred bows, and by his wife with as many curt- 
sies ; the latter telling the lady 44 She was ashamed 
to be seen in such a pickle, and that her house was 
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la such a litter; but that if she had expected such an 
honour from her ladyship she should have found her 
in a better manner." The parson made no apolo- 
gies, though he was in his half-cassock and a flannel 
Right-cap. He said " They were heartily welcome 
lo hit poor cottage," and, turning to Mr. Didapper, 
cried out, " Aon mea renidrt in domo lacunar." The 
beau answered, "He did not understand Welsh;" 
at which the parson stared and made no reply. 

Mr. Didapper, or beau Didapper, was a young 
gentleman of about four foot five inches in height. 
He wore hU own hair, though the scarcity of it 
might have given him sufficient excuse for n periwig. 
His face was thin and pale; the shape of his body 
nnd legs none of the best, for he had very narrow 
shoulders and no calf; and his gait might more pro- 
perly be called hopping than walking. The quali- 
fications of his mind were well adapted to his per- 
son. We shall handle them first negatively. He 
was not entirely ignorant ; for he could talk a little 
French and sing two or three Italian songs : he had 
lived too much in the world to be bashful, and too 
much at court to be proud : he seemed not much In- 
clined to avarice, for lie was profuse in his expenses ; 
nor had he all the features of prodigality, for he 
never gave a shilling: no hater of women, for he 
always dangled after them ; yet so little subject to 
lust, that he had, among those who knew him best, 
the character of great moderation in his pleasures : 
no drinker of wine ; nor so addicted to passion but 
that a hot word or two from an adversary made him 
immediately cool. 

Now, to give him only a dash or two on the af- 
firmative side : though he was horn to an immense 
fortune, he chose, for the pitiful and dirty consider- 
ation of a place of little consequence, to depend en- 
tirely on the will of a fellow whom they call a great 
man; who treated him with the utmost disrespect, 
and exacted of him a plenary oliedien.ee to his com- 
mands, which he implicitly submitted to, at the ex- 
pense of his conscience, his honour, and of his 
country, in which he had himself so very large a i 
shire. And to finish his character ; as he was en- 
tirely well satisfied with his own person and parts, 
so he was very apt to ridicule and laugh at any im- 
perfection in another. Such was the little person, 
or rather thing, that hopped after lady Booby iuto 
Mr. Adams's kitchen. 

The parson and his company retreated from the 
chimney. side, where they had been seated, to give 
room to the lady and hers. Instead of returning 
any of the curtsies or extraordinary civility of Mrs. 
Adams, the lady, turning to Mr. Booby, cried out, 
44 Quelle littr ! Quel Animal T And presently after 
discovering Fanny (for she did not need the circum- 
stance of her standing by Joseph to ossure the 
identity of her person), she asked the beau 44 Whe- 
ther he did not thiuk her a pretty girl !" — 44 Begad, 
madam," answered he, 44 'tis the very same I met." 
44 I did not imagine," replied the lady, 44 you had so 
good a taste."—" Because I never liked you, I 
warrant," cries the beau. " Ridiculous!" said she : 
"you know you was always my aversion." "I 
would never mention aversion," answered the beau, 
" with that face ; • dear lady Booby, wash your face 
before you mention aversion, I beseech you." He 
then laughed, and turned about to coquet it with 
Fanny. 

Mrs. Adams had been all this time begging and 
praying the ladies to sit down, a favour which she at 
last obtained. The little boy to whom the accident 

• T^Hrt this should appear unnatural to some Trailers, wr 
tfmik i>r*»[Hf to acquaint them, that it W taken verbatim frooi 
». i> convrrMlion 



had happened, still keeping his place by the fire, 
was chid by his mother for not being more man- 
nerly : but lady Booby took his part, and, commend- 
ing his beauty, told the parson he was his very 
picture. She then, seeing a book in his hand, asked 
"If he could read!" — "Yes," cried Adams, " u 
little Latin, madam : he is just got into Qua? Oenus.' 
— " A tig for quere genius '." answered she ; " let me 
hear him read a little English." — 44 Lege, Dick, 
lege," said Adams : but the boy made no answer, 
till he saw the parson knit his brows, and then 
cried, " I don't understand you, father." — " How, 
boy !" says Adams ; 44 what doth lego make in the 
imperative mood ! Legito, doth it not V — 44 Yes," 
answered Dick. — 44 And w hat besides V says the 
father. 44 Lege," quoth the son, after some hesita- 
tion. 44 A good boy," says the father: 44 and now, 
child, what is the English of lego V — To which 
the boy, after long puzzling, answered, he could not 
tell. 44 How !" cries Adams, in a passion ;— 44 what, 
hath the water washed away your learning! Why, 
what is Latin for the English verb reael t Consider 
before you speak." The child considered some 
time, and then the parson cried twice or thrice, 
44 Le — , Le — ." Dick answered, 44 Lego." — 44 Very 
well ; — and then what is the English," says the 
parson, 44 of the verb lego V — 44 To read," cri?d 
Dick.— "Very well," said the parson; 44 a good 
boy : you can do well if y ou will take pains. — I 
assure your ladyship he is not much above eight 
years old, and is out of his Propria qua? Maribus 
already. — tome, Dick, read to her ladyship;" — 
which she again desiring, in order to give the beau 
time and opportunity with Fanny, Dick began as in 
the following chapter. 



CHAPTER X. 

The history of two friend*, which may alTonl an useful l'"»»oa 
to all tho»e persons who h.ip|>en to take up their residence 
in married lunuile*. 

44 Lkokard and Paul were two friends." — 44 Pro- 
nounce it Lennard, child," cried t he parson. — 
44 Pray, Mr. Adams," says lady Booby, 44 let your 
son read without interruption." Dirk then pro- 
ceeded. 44 Lennard and Paul were two friends, who, 
having been educated together at the same schoo! 
commenced a friendship which they preserved a lotit" 
time fur each other. It was so deeply fixed in hot! 
their minds, that a long absence, during which they 
had maintained no correspondence, did not eradicate 
nor lessen it : but it revived in all its force at their 
first meeting, which was not till after fifteen years' 
absence, most of which time Lennard had spent in 
the East Indi-cs." — " Pronounce it short, Indies," 

says Adams. 41 Pray, sir, he quiet," says the 

lady. — The boy repeated, — 44 in the East Indies, 
whilst Paul had served his king and country in the 
army. In which different services tin 4 )' had found 
such different succe- that Lennard was now mar- 
ried, and retired with a fortune of thirty thousand 
pounds; and Paul was arrived to the degree of a 
lieutenant of foot; and was not worth a single shil- 
ling. 

44 The regiment in which Paul was stationed hap- 
pened to be ordered into quarters within a small 
distance from the estate which Lennard had pur- 
ehased, and where he was settled. This latter, who 
was now become a country gentleman, and a justice 
of peace, came to attend the quarter sessions in the 
town where his old friend was quartered, soon after 
' his arrival. Some affair in which a soldier was con- 
I eerneel occasioned Paul to attend the justices. Man- 
' ho.id, and time, and the change of climate, had su 
much altered Lennard. that Paul did not iinme 
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diately recollect the features of his old acquaintance : 
but it was otherwise with Lennard. He knew Paul 
the moment he saw him ; nor could he contain him- 
•elf from quitting the bench, and running hastily to 
embrace him. Paul stood at first a little surprised ; 
but had soon sufficient information from his friend, 
whom he no sooner remembered than he returned 
his embrace with a passion which made many of the 
spectators laugh, and gave to some few a much 
higher and more agreeable sensation. 

*• Not to detain the reader with minute circum- 
stances, Lennard insisted on his friend's returning 
with him to his house that evening ; which request 
was complied with, and leave for a month's absence 
for Paul obtained of the commanding officer. 

"If it was possible for any circumstance to give 
any addition to the happiness which Paul proposed 
iu this visit, he received that additional pleasure by 
finding, on his arrival at his friend's house, that his 
lady was an old acquaintance which he had formerly 
contracted at his quarters, and who had always ap- 
peared to be of a most agreeable temper ; a character 
she had ever maintained among her intimates, being 
of that number, every individual of which is called 
quite the best sort of woman in the world. 

" But, good as this lady was, she was still a wo- 
man ; that is to say, an angel, and not an angel." — 
*« You must mistake, child," cries the parson, " for 
vou read nonsense." — '« it is so in the book," an- 
swered the son. Mr. Adams was then silenced by 
authority, and Dick proceeded. — " For though her 
oerson was of that kind to which men attribute 
the name of angel, yet in her mind she was perfectly 
woman. Of which a great degree of obstinacy gave 
the most remarkable and perhaps most pernicious 
instance. 

" A day or two passed after Paul's arrival before 
any instances of this appeared ; but it was impossible 
to conceal it long. Both she ami her husband soon 
lost all apprehension from their friend's presence, 
and fell to their disputes with as much vigour as ever. 
These were still pursued with the utmost ardour and 
eagerness, however triHing the causes were whence 
they first arose. Nay, however incredible it may 
seem, the little consequence of the matter in debate 
was frequently given as a reason for the fierceness of 
the contention, as thus: ' If you loved me, sure you 
would never dispute with me such a trifle as this.' 
The answer to which is very obvious ; for the argu- 
ment would hold equally on both sides, and was 
constantly retorted with some additions, as — ' I am 
sure I have much more reason to say so, who am in 
the right.' During all these disputes, Paul always 
kept strict silence, and preserved an even counte- 
nance, without showing the least visible inclination to 
either party. One day, however, when madam had 
left the room in a violent fury, Lennard could not 
refrain from referring his cause to his friend. Was 
ever anything so unreasonable, says he, as this wo- 
man t What shall I do with her 1 I doat on her to 
distraction ; nor have I any cause to complain of, 
more than this obstinacy in her temper ; whatever 
she asserts, she will maintain against all the reason 
and conviction in the world. Pray give me your 
advice. — First, says Paul, I will give you my opinion, 
which is, flatly, that you are in the wrong ; for, sup- 
posing she is in the wrong, was the subject of your 
contention any ways material 1 What signified it 
whether you was married in a red or yellow waist- 
coat t for that was your dispute. Now, suppose she 
was mistaken ; as you love her you say so tenderly, 
and I believe she deserves it, would it not have been 
wiser to have yielded, though you certainly knew 
yourself in the right, than to give either her or your- | 



, self any uneasiness! For my own part, if ever I 
marry, I am resolved to enter into an agreement 
| with my wife, tnat in all disputes (especially about 
triJh *) that party who is most convinced they are 
right shall always surrender the victory ; by which 
means we shall both be forward to give up the cause. 
I own, said Lennard, my dear friend, snaking him 
by the hand, there is great truth and reason in what 
you say ; and I will for the future endeavour to fol- 
low your advice. They soon after broke up the con- 
versation, and Lennard, going to his wife, ask»-d her 
pardon, and told her his friend had convinced him 
he had been in the wrong. She immediately began 
a vast encomium on Paul, in which he seconded her, 
and both agreed he was the worthiest and wisest 
man upon earth. When next day they met, which 
was at supper, though she had promised not to men- 
tion what her husband told her, she could not for- 
bear casting the kindest and most affectionate looks 
on Paul, and asked him, with the sweetest voice, 
whether she should help him to some potted wood- 
cock T Potted partridge, my dear, you mean, sajs 
the husband. My dear, says she, I ask your friend, 
if he will eat any potted woodcock ; and 1 am sure 1 
must know, who potted it. 1 think I should know 
too, who shot them, replied the husband, and I am 
convinced that I have not seen a woodcock this year; 
however, though I know I am in the right, I submit, 
and the potted partridge is potted woodcock if you 
desire to have it so. It is equai to me, says she, 
whether it is one or the other ; but you would per- 
suade one out of one's senses ; to be sure, y ou are 
always in the right in your own opiniou ; but your 
friend, I believe, knows which he is eating. Paul 
answered nothing, and the dispute continued, as 
usual, the greatest part of the evening. The next 
morning the lady, accidentally meeting Paul, and 
being convinced he was her friend, and of her side, 
accosted him thus : — I am certain, sir, y ou have long 
since wondered at the unreasonableness of my hus- 
band. He is indeed, in other respects, a good sort 
of man, but so positive, that no woman hut one of my 
complying temper could possibly live with him. Why, 
last night, now, was ever any creature so unreason- 
able t I am certain you must condemn him. Pray, 
answer me, was he not in the wrong ? Paul, after 
a short silence, spoke as follows : 1 am sorry, madam, 
that, as good manners obliges me to answer against 
my will, so an adherence to truth forces me to de- 
clare myself of a different opinion. To be plain and 
honest, you was entirely in the wrong ; the cause I 
own uot worth disputing, but the bird was undoubt- 
edly a partridge. O sir ! replied the lady, 1 cannot 
possibly help your taste. Madam, returned Paul, 
that is very little material : for, had it been other- 
wise, a husband might have expected submission. — 
Indeed! sir, says she, I assure you! — Yes, madam, 
cried he, he might, from a person of your excellent 
understanding ; and pardon me for saying, such a 
condescension would have shown a superiority of 
sense even to your husband himself. — But, dear sir, 
said she, why should I submit when I am in the 
right 1 — For that very reason, answered he; it would 
be the greatest instance of affection imaginable ; for 
can any thing be a greater object of our compaseion 
than a person we love in the wrong! Ay, but I 
should endeavour, said she, to set him right. Par- 
don me, madam, answered Paul : I will apply to 
your own experience if you ever found your argu- 
ments had that effect. The more our judgments 
err, the less we are willing to own it : for my own 
part, I have always observed the persons who main- 
tain the worst side in any contest are the warmest. 
Why, says she. I must confess there is truth in what 
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you ny, and I will endeavour to practise it. The 
husband then coming in, Paul departed. And Len- 
nard, approaching his wife with an air of good hu- 
mour, told her he was sorry for their foolish dispute 
the last night; but he was now convinced of his 
error. She answered, smiling, she believed she owed 
his condescension to his complacence ; that she was 
ashamed to think a word had passed on so silly an 
occasion, especially as she was satisfied she had been 
mistaken. A little contention followed, but with 
the utmost good will to each other, and was con- 
cluded by her asserting that Paul had thoroughly 
convinced her she had been in the wrong. Upon 
which they both united in the praises of their com- 
mon friend. 

" Paul now passed his time with great satisfaction, 
these disputes being much less frequent, as well as 
shorter than usual ; but the devil, or some unlucky 
accident in which perhaps the devil had no hand, 
shortly put an end to happiness. He was now eter- 
nally the private referee of ever) difference ; in which, 
after having perfectly, as he thought, established the 
doctrine of submission, he never scrupled to assure 
both privately that they were in the right in every 
argument, as before he had followed the contrary 
method. One day a violent litigation happened in 
his absence, and both parties agreed to refer it to his 
decision. The husband professing himself sure the 
decision would be in his favour ; the wife answered, 
he might be mistaken ; for she believed his friend 
wag convinced how seldom she was to blame ; 
and that if he knew all — The husband replied, 
My dear, I have no desire of any retrospect ; but 
I believe, if you knew all too, you would not imagine 
my friend so entirely on your side. Nay, nays she, 
since you provoke me, I will mention one instance. 
You may remember our dispute about sending Jacky 
to school in cold weather, which point I gave up to 
you from mere compassion, knowing myself to be in 
the right; and Paul himself told me afterwards he 
thought me so. My dear, replied the husband, I 
will not scruple your veracity ; but I assure you 
solemnly, on my applying to him, he gave it abso- 
lutely on my side, aud said he would have acted in 
the same manner. They theu proceeded to produce 
numberless other instances, in all which Paul had, 
on vows of secresy, given his opinion on both sides. 
In the conclusion, both believing each other, they fell 
severely on the treachery of Paul, and agreed that 
he had been the occasion of almost every dispute 
which had fallen out between them. They then 
became extremely loving, and so full of condescen- 
sion on both sides, that they vied with each other in 
censuring their own conduct, and jointly vented their 
indignation on Paul, whom the wife, fearing a bloody 
consequence, earnestly entreated her husband to 
suffer quietly to depart the next day, which was the 
time fixed for his return to quarters, and then drop 
his acquaintance. 

" However ungenerous this behaviour in Lennard 
may be esteemed, his wife obtained a promise from 
him (though with difficulty) to follow her advice ; but 
they both expressed such unusual coldness that day to 
Paul, that he, who was quick of apprehension, taking 
Lennard aside, pressed him so home, that he at last 
discovered the secret. Paul acknowledged the truth, 
but told him the design with which he had done it. 
— To which the other answered, he would have 
acted more friendly to have let him into the whole 
design ; for that he might have assure ! himself of 
his secresy. Paul replied, with some indignation, 
he had given him a sufficient proof how capable he 
was of concealing a secret from his wife. Lennard 
returned with some warmth — he had more reason 



to upbraid him, for that he had caused most of I ha 
quarrels between them by his strange conduct, and 
might (if they had not discovered the affair to each 
other) have been the occasion of their separation. 
Paul then said" — But something now happened 
which put a stop to Dick's reading, and of which we 
shall treat in the next chapter. 

CHAPTER XI. 

Iu which the history is continued. 

Joseth Andrews had borne with great uneasiness 
the impertinence of beau Didapper to Fanny, who 
had been talking pretty freely to her, and offering 
her settlements ; but the respect to the company had 
restrained him from interfering whilst the beau con- 
fined himself to the use of his tongue only ; but the 
said beau, watching an opportunity whilst the ladies' 
eyes were disposed another way, offered a rudeness 
to her with his hands; which Joseph no sooner per- 
ceived than he presented him with so sound a box 
on the ear, that it conveyed him several paces from 
where he stood. The ladies immediately screamed 
out, rose from their chairs ; and the beau, as soon as 
he recovered himself, drew his hanger : which Adams 
observing, snatched up the lid of a pot in his left 
hand, and, covering himself with it as with a shield, 
without any weapon of offence in his other hand, 
stepped in before Joseph, and exposed himself to the 
enraged beau, who threatened such perdition and 
destruction, that it frighted the women, who were 
all got in a huddle together, out of their wits, even 
to hear his denunciations of vengeance. Joseph was 
of a different complexion, and begged Adams to let 
his rival come on ; for he had a good cudgel in his 
hand, and did not fear him. Fanny now fainted 
into Mrs. Adams's arms, and the w hole room was 
in confusion, when Mr. Booby, passing by Adams 
who lay snug under the pot-lid, came up to Didapper, 
and insisted on his sheathing the hanger, promising 
he should have satisfaction ; which Joseph declared 
he would give him, and fight him at any weapon 
whatever. The beau now sheathed his hanger, and 
taking out a pocket-glass, and vowing vcngeauce all 
the time, re-adjusted his hair; the parson deposited 
his shield ; and Joseph, running to Fanny, soon 
brought her back to life. Lady Booby chid Joseph 
for his insult on Didapper ; but he answered, he 
would have attacked an army in the same cause. 
"What cause 1" said the lad v. "Madam," an- 

* 

swered Joseph, " he was rude to that young woman." 
— " What," says the lady, " I suppose he would have 
kissed the wench; and is a gentleman to be struck 
for Buch an offer i I must tell you, Joseph, these 
airs do not become you." — " Madam," said Mr. 
Booby, " I saw the whole affair, and I do not com- 
mend my brother; for I cannot perceive why he 
should take upon him to be this girl's champion." — 
** I can commend him," says Adams: "he is a brave 
lad ; and it becomes any man to be the champion 
of the innocent ; and he must be the bnscst coward 
who would not vindicate a woman with whom he is 
on the brink of marriage." — " Sir," says Mr. Booby, 
*• my brother is not a match for such a young wo- 
man as this." — " No," says lady Booby ; " nor do you, 
Mr. Adams, act in your proper character by en- 
couraging any such doings ; and I am very much 
surprised you should concern yourself in it. I think 
your wife'and family your properer care." — "Indeed, 
madam, your ladyship says very true," answered 
Mrs. Adams: " he talks a pack of nonsense, that 
the whole parish are his children. 1 am sure I don't 
understand what he means by it ; it would make 
some women suspect he had gone astray, but I 
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acquit htm of that ; I can read scripture as well aa 
he, and I never found that the parson was obliged to 
provide for other folks' children ; and besides, he is 
but a poor curate, and hath little enough, as your 
ladyship knows, for me and mine." — ** You say very 
well, Mrs. Adams," quoth the lady Booby, who had 
not spoke a word to her before ; 44 you seem to be 
a very sensible woman ; and I assure you, your 
husband is acting a very foolish part, and opposing 
his own interest, seeing my nephew is violently set 
atrainst this mstch ; and indeed I can't blame him; 
it is by no means one suitable to our family." In 
this manner the lady proceeded with Mrs. Adams, 
whilst the beau hopped about the room, shaking his 
head, partly from pain and partly from anger ; and 
Pamela was chiding Fanny for her assurance in 
aiming at such a match as her brother. Poor Fanny 
answered only with her tears, which had long since 
begun to wet her handkerchief ; which Joseph per- 
ceiving, took her by the arm, and wrapping it in his 
carried her off, Bwcaring he would own no relation 
to any one who was an enemy to her he loved more 
than all the world. He went out with Fanny under 
his left arm, brandishing a cudgel in his right, and 
neither Mr. Booby nor the beau thought proper to 
oppose him. Lady Booby and her company made 
a very short stay behind him ; for the lady's bell 
now summoned them to dress ; for which they had 
just time before' dinner. 

Adams seemed now very much dejected, which 
his wife perceiving, began to apply some matrimo- 
nial balsam. She told him he had reason to be con- 
cerned, for that he had probably ruined his family 
with his tricks almost; but perhaps he was grieved 
for the loss of his two children, Joseph and Fanny. 
His eldest daughter went on : 44 Indeed, father, it is 
very hard to bring strangers here to eat your chil- 
dren's bread out of their mouths. You have kept 
them ever since they come home ; and, for anything 
I see to the contrary, may keep them a month 
longer; are you obliged to give her meat, tho'f she 
was never so handsome 1 But I don't see she is so 
much handsomer than other people. If people were 
to be kept for their beauty, she would scarce fare 
oetter than her neighbours, I believe. As for Mr. 
Joseph, I have nothing to say : he is a young man 
}f honest principles, and will pay some time or other 
for what he hath ; but for the girl, — why doth she 
not return to her place she ran away from 1 I would 
not give such a vagabond slut a halfpenny though I 
had a million of money ; no, though she was starv- 
.ng." 44 Indeed but I would," cries little Dick ; 
' and, father, rather than poor Fanny shall be 
starved, I will give her all this bread and cheese" — 
( offering what he held in his hand). Adams smiled 
on the hoy, and told him he rejoiced to see he was a 
rhrurtian ; and that, if he had a halfpenny in his 
pocket, he would have given it him ; telling him it 
was his duty to look upon all his neighbours as bis 
brothers and sisters, and love them accordingly. 
•« Yes, papa," says he, 44 1 love her better than my 
sisters, for she is handsomer than any of them." 
" Is she so, saucebox 1" says the sister, giving him 
a box on the ear ; which the father would probably 
have resented, had not Joseph, Fanny, and the ped- 
lar at that instant returned together. Adams bid 
his wife prepare some food for their dinner; she 
said, 44 Truly she could not, she had something else 
to do." Adams rebuked her for disputing his com- 
mands, and quoted many texts of scripture to prove 
44 That the husband is the head of the wife, and she 
is to submit and obey." The wife answered, 44 It 
was blasphemy to talk scripture out of church ; that 
such things were very proper to be said in the pul- 



pit, but that it was profane to talk them in common 
discourse." Joseph told Mr. Adams 44 He was not 
come with any design to give him or Mrs. Adams 
any trouble; but to desire the favour of all their 
company to the George (an alehouse in the parish), 
where he had bespoken a piece of bacon and greens 
for their dinner." Mrs. Adams, who was a very 
good sort of woman, only rather too strict in econo- 
mics, readily accepted this invitation, as did the 
parson himself by her example ; and away they ail 
walked together, not omitting little Dick, to whom 
Joseph gave a shilling when he heard of his in- 
tended liberality to Fanny. 

CHAPTER XII. 

Where the jjood-natim-d reader will ^eo aomethiug which will 
give him no jfreat {>l<M*ur». 

The pedlar had been very inquisitive from the time 
he had first heard that the great house in this parish 
belonged to the lady Booby, and had learned that 
she was the widow of sir* Thomas, and that sir 
Thomas had bought Fanny, about the age of three 
or four years, of a travelling woman ; and, now then 
homely but hearty meal was ended, he told Fanny 
he believed he could acquaint her with her parents. 
The whole company, especially she herself, started 
at this offer of the pedlar's. He then proceeded 
thus, while they all lent their strictest attention: — 
44 Though I am now contented with this humble 
way of getting my livelihood, I was formerly a gen- 
tleman ; for so all those of my profession are called. 
In a word, I was a drummer in an Irish regiment of 
foot. Whilst I was in this honourable station I 
attended an officer of our regiment into England a 
recruiting. In our march from Bristol to Froome 
(for since the decay of the woollen trade the cloth- 
ing towns have furnished the army with a great 
number of recruits) we overtook on the road a wo- 
man, who seemed to be about thirty years old or 
thereabouts, not very handsome, but well enough 
for a soldier. As we came up to her, she mended 
her pace, and, falling into discourse with our ladies 
(for every man of the party, namely, a serjeant, two 
private men, and a drum, were provided with their 
woman except myself), she continued to travel on 
with us. I, perceiving she must fall to my lot, ad- 
vanced presently to her, made love to her in our 
military way, and quickly succeeded to my wishes. 
We struck a bargain within a mile, and lived to- 
gether as man and wife to her dying day." 44 I 
suppose," says Adams, interrupting him, 44 you were 
married with a licence ; for I don't see how you 
could contrive to have the bans published while 
you were marching from place to place." 44 No, 
sir," said the pedlar, 44 we took a licence to go to 
bed together without any bans." 41 Ay ! ay !" said 
the parson ; 44 ex necessitate, a licence may be allow- 
able enough ; but surely, surely, the other is the 
more regular and eligible way." The pedlar pro- 
ceeded thus : 44 she returned with me to our regi- 
ment, and removed with us from quarters to quar- 
ters, till at last, whilst we lay at Galway, she fell ill 
of a fever and died. When she was on her death- 
bed she called me to her, and, crying bitterly, de- 
clared she could not depart this world without dis- 
covering a secret to me, which, she said, was the 
only sin which sat heavy on her heart. She said 
she had formerly travelled in a company of gipsies, 
who had made a practice of stealing away children ; 
that for her own part, she had been only once guilty 
of the crime ; which, she said, she lamented more 
*.han all the rest of her sins, since probably it might 
have occasioned the death of the parents ; for, added 
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•he, it is almost impossible to describe the beauty of 
the young creature, which was about a year ami a 
half old when I kidnapped it. We kept her (for 
she was a girl) above two years in our company, 
when I sold her myself, for three guineas, to sir 
Thomas Booby, in Somersetshire. Now, jou know 
whether there are any more of that name in this 
county." Yes," says Adams, " there are several 
Boobys who are squires, but 1 believe no baronet 
now alive; besides, it answers so exactly in every 
point, there is no room for doubt ; hut you have 
forgot to tell us the parents from whom the child i 
was stolen." " Their name,' 1 answered the pedlar, [ 
was Andrews. They lived about thirty miles from 
the squire ; anil she told me that I might lie sure 
to find them out by one circumstance ; for that they 
had a daughter of a very strange name, Pamela, or 
Pamela ; some pronounced it one way, and some 
the other." Fanny, who had changed colour at the I 
first mention of the name, now fainted away ; Jo- 
seph turned pale, and poor Dicky began to roar; 
the parson fell on his knees, and ejaculated many 
thanksgivings that this discovery had been made j 
before the dreadful sin of incest was committed ; I 
and the pedlar was struck with amazement, not being 
able to account for all this confusion ; the cause of 
which was presently opened by the parson's daugh- 
ter, who was the only unconcerned person (for the 
mother was chafing Fanny's temples, and taking 
the utmost care of her): and, indeed, Fanny was 
the only creature whom the daughter would not 
have pitied in her situation; wherein, though we 
compassionate her ourselves, we shall leave her lor 
a little while, and pay a short visit to lady Booby. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Tin' history, returning to the lady B'X>hy, give* some account 
of the t«>rriW<» ivnl'.iet in her breast U-twevn love and pride; 
with what li;i|j|N-ned on the present discovery. 

The lady sat down with her company to dinner, but 
ate nothing. As soon as her cloth was removed 
she whispered Pamela that she was taken a little 
ill, and desired her to entertain her husband and 
beau Didappcr. She then went tip into her cham- 
ber, sent for Slipslop, threw herself on the bed in 
the agonies of love, rage, and despair ; nor could 
she conceal these boiling passions longer without 
bursting. Slipslop now approached her bed, and 
asked bow her ladyship did ; but, instead of reveal- 
ing her disorder, as she intended, she entered into a 
long encomium on the beauty ami virtues of Joseph 
Andrews ; ending, at last, with expressing her con- 
cern that so much tenderness should be thrown 
away on so despicable an object as Fanny. Slipslop, 
well knowing how to humour her mistress'" phrensy, 
proceeded to repeat, with exaggeration, if possible, 
all her mistress had said, and concluded with a wish 
that Joseph had been a gentleman, and that she 
could see her lady in the arms of such a husband. 
The lady then started from the bed, and, taking a 
turn or two across the room, cried out, with a deep 
sigh, *• Sure he would make any woman happy!" — 
" Your ladyship." says she, would be the happiest 
woman in the world with him. A fig for custom 
and nonsense! What 'vails what people say! Shall 
I be afraid of eating sweetmeats because people 
may say I have a sweet tooth 1 If I had a mind to 
marry a man, all the world should not hinder me. 
Your ladyship hath no parents to tutelar your in- 
flections ; besides, he is of jour ladyship's family 
now, and as good a gentleman ns any in the coun- 
try ; and why should not a woman follow her mind 
as well as man! Why should not your ladyship 



marry the brother as well a* your nephew the tister . 
I am sure, if it was a fragrant crime, I would not 
persuade your ladyship to it." — " But, dear Slip- 
slop," answered the lady, " if I could prevail on 
mys.lf to commit such a weakness, the.e is that 
cursed Fanny in the way, whom the idiot — O how 
I hate and despise him '." — " She ! a little ugly 
minx," cries Slipslop ; '• leave her to me. I sup- 
pose your ladyship hath heard of Joseph's fitting 
with one of Mr. Didapper's servants about her; and 
his master hath ordered them to carry her away by 
force this evening. I'll take care they »hall not 
want assistance. I was talking with this gentleman, 
who was below, just when your ladyship sent for 
me." — " (Jo back," says the lady Booby, " this in- 
stant, for I expect Mr. Didapper will soon be going. 
Do all you can ; tor 1 am resolved this wench shall 
not be in our family : I will endeavour to return 
to the company ; but let me know us soon as she is 
carried otr." Slipslop went away ; and her mistress 
began to arraign her own conduct In the following 
manner : 

" What am I doing! How do I surfer this pas- 
sion to creep imperceptibly upon me! How many 
days are passed since 1 could have submitted to ask 
myself the question! — Marry a footman! Dis- 
traction ! Can I afterwards bear the eyes of my 
acquaintance? But I can retire from them ; retire 
with one in whom I propose more happiness thau 
the world without him can give me! Retire — to 
feed continually on beauties which my inflamed 
imagination sickens with eagerly gazing on ; to 
satisfy every appetite, every desire, with their utmost 
wish. 11a! and do 1 doat thus on a footman! I 
despise, I detest my p ission. — Yet why 1 Is he not 
generous, gentle, kind ?— Kind ! to whom! to the 
meanest wretch, a creature below my consideration. 
Doth he not — yes, he doth prefer her. Curse his 
beauties, and the little low heart that possesses 
them ; which can basely descend to this despicable 
wench, and be ungratefully deaf to all the honours 1 
do him. And can I then love this monster! No, 
I will tear his image from my bosom, tread on him, 
spurn him. I will have those pitiful charms, which 
now I depise, mangled in my sight ; for I will not 
sulfer the little jade I hate to riot in the beauties I 
contemn. No ; though I despise him myself, though 
I w ould spurn him from my feet, was he to languish 
at them, no other shall taste the happiness I scorn. 
Why do I say happiness! To me it would be 
misery. To sacrifice my reputation, my character, 
my rank in life, to the indulgence of a mean and a 
viie appetite ! How I detest the thought ! How 
much more exquisite is the pleasure resulting from 
the reflection of virtue and prudence than the faint 
relish of what flows from vice and folly ! Whither 
did I suffer this improper, this mad passion to hurry 
me, only by neglecting to summon the aids of reason 
to my "assistance ! Reason, which hath now set 
before me my desires in their proper colours, and 
immediately helped me to expel them. Yes, I thank 
Heaven and my pride, I have now perfectly con- 
quered this unworthy passion ; and if there was no 
obstacle in its way, my pride would disdain any 
pleasures which could be the consequence of so 
base, so mean, so vulgar — " Slipslop returned at 
this instant in a violent hurry, and, with the utmost 
eagerness, cried out, " O madam ! I have strange 
news. Tom the footman is just come from the 
George ; where, it seems, Joseph and the rest of 
them are jinketting ; and he says there is a strange 
man who hath discovered that Fanny and Joseph 
are brother and sister." — " How, Slipslop!" cries 
the lady, in a surprise. — I had not time, madam," 
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